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LOST  ISLAND 

BY  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR  AND  H.  P.  HOLT 


Chapter  I 

IN    WHICH    DAVID    HALLARD    HEARS    THE    CALL    OF 
THE    SEA 

"I  DARE  say  you  've  seen  a  lot  of  strange  things 
in  the  South  Seas,"  said  David  Hallard,  a  bit 
wistfully. 

"Aye,  there  's  queer  sights  in  them  latitudes," 
agreed  the  old  sailor,  pausing  in  his  task  of  slap- 
ping paint  on  the  side  of  the  ship  and  gazing 
thoughtfully  across  the  sunlit  harbor.  "Lots  an' 
lots  of  'em,"  he  added  after  a  moment  as,  light- 
ing his  pipe  again,  he  went  on  with  his  work.  "I 
suppose  you  've  never  been  to  sea,  have  you  ?" 
he  asked,  casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  boy 
who,  for  the  last  half -hour  had  been  perched  on 
the  string-piece  of  the  wharf,  his  legs  dangling 
above  the  oily  water. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  Dave,  regretfully. 

"An'  I  guess  you  're  seventeen,  eh  ?  Or  maybe 
a  bit  more." 

"Sixteen,"  the  boy  replied.  He  was,  however, 
tall  for  sixteen,  and  there  was  the  promise  of  much 
strength  in  his  broad  shoulders.  A  keen  en- 
thusiasm for  outdoor  sports  had  developed  his 
body  and,  without  doubt,  fostered  the  determina- 
tion apparent  in  the  firm  mouth,  the  square  chin, 
and  the  steady  gray  eyes. 

"Well,  when  I  was  your  age,"  said  the  mariner, 
"I  was  cabin-boy  under  old  Captain  Zebalon 
Pratt.  He  was  one  of  your  old-fashioned  Yankee 
skippers,  and  no  mistake,  and  many  's  the  dose 


of  rope's-end  I  got,  my  hearty.  Barrin'  the 
rope's-end,  though,  I  liked  it  all  well  enough. 
It  's  a  hard  life,  but  it  's  the  only  life  for  me.  It 
gets  a  hold  over  you,  but  it  ain't  a  bed  of  roses 
at  any  time.  We  've  just  finished  a  rough  enough 
time  this  last  voyage,  after  we  left  Honolulu  for 
home,  and  I  won't  say  there  was  n't  a  while 
when  I  'd  have  given  a  month's  pay  to  feel  solid 
land  under  my  feet.    But  it  's  forgotten  now." 

"Were  you  ever  shipwrecked?"  the  boy  asked. 

"Three  times.  Once  off  the  coast  of  China, 
once  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  once  hard  by  New 
Guinea." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  allowing  his 
memory  to   dwell  upon  those   vivid  moments. 

"I  don't  know,  though,"  he  went  on,  "that  any 
of  them  shipwrecks  ever  proved  quite  so  excit- 
in'  as  the  last  shakin'  up  we  had  in  this  steamer. 
When  you  get  an  easterly  gale  blowin'  in  that 
part  of  the  Pacific,  it  suttinly  comes  good  and 
hard.  We  were  making  a  course  'most  due 
sou'east  when  the  wind  hit  us.  It  came  sudden, 
cuttin'  slices  clean  off  the  surface,  and  the  old 
ship  listed  over  till  I  thought  she  was  a  goner. 
Her  port  rail  was  right  under  water,  and  the  big 
waves  that  broke  over  us  sometimes  reached 
half-way  up  the  funnel.  One  man  must  have 
gone  overboard  at  once,  and  the  mate  was 
knocked  senseless  against  a  stanchion.  He  'd 
have  gone  too,  but  he  got  entangled  in  some  gear, 
and  after  a  while  we  dragged  him  under  shelter. 

"It  sure  was  blowin'  for  about  an  hour,  and 
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then  it  eased  off  quick  like,  but  we  knew  what  to 
expect  when  it  started  again.  EveryHiing  loose 
had  been  shot  over  the  s^de,  and  one  of  th?  boats 
had  been  stove  in.  We  just  had  time  to  get 
ready  for  the  next  snorter  before  it  arrived,  and 
then  the  old  ship  was  nearly  lifted  clean  out  of 
water.  You  've  heard  of  seas  runnin'  mountains 
high,  p'raps.  Well,  them  seas  was  like  moun- 
tains, and  we  were  slidin'  down  the  sides  same 
as  the  coasters  at  Coney,  only  it  did  n't  cost  ten 
cents  a  time,  and  we  did  n't  know  exactly  what 
was  going  to  hai)pen  when  we  got  to  the  bottom." 

The  sailor  put  down  the  paint-brush  and  re- 
charged his  pipe  with  great  care  before  con- 
tinuing : 

"Give  me  an  old  wind-jammer  for  weatherin' 
a  gale.  You  never  know  what  's  going  to  happen 
to  these  new-fangled  steam  contraptions.  The 
ship's  engines  was  'most  shook  to  pieces  after 
two  days  of  it,  and  we  all  made  up  our  minds 
we  'd  seen  the  last  of  New  Yoi-k  or  anywhere 
else  on  dry  land.  The  ship  was  leakin'  enough 
to  scare  any  one,  and  it  was  too  rough  to  use  the 
hand-pumps.  We  'd  drifted  some  distance  out 
of  our  course  between  Fanning  and  Christmas 
Islands  when  the  current  and  wind  took  us  under 
the  lee  of  another  island,  and  that  saved  us.  Be- 
fore you  could  say  'knife'  we  had  the  anchor 
down  and  were  ridin'  as  comfortable  and  snug 
as  any  man  could  want. 

"We  sheltered  for  three  days  under  that  bit  of 
a  place.  As  a  rule,  you  don't  get  much  besides 
low  coral  islands  in  them  waters,  but  there  was 
a  hill  on  this  one.  I  remember  that,  from  where 
we  were  lyin',  part  of  the  island  looked  a  good 
deal  like  a  camel's  back. 

"We  were  anchored  off  a  little  lagoon,  and  one 
day  the  captain  sees  something  that  might  have 
been  a  wreck  half  buried  in  the  sand.  When  the 
gale  had  spent  itself  he  went  ashore  in  a  boat, 
thinkin'  p'raps  there  might  be  a  chance  of  a  bit 
of  salvage.  But  there  was  n't.  It  was  an  old 
bark  that  must  have  been  lost  some  years  ago. 
We  reckoned  she  'd  struck  a  reef  of  rocks  out- 
side the  lagoon,  drifted  over  them  afterwards, 
and  landed  inside  the  cove  where  we  found  her. 
Only  the  stumps  of  her  masts  were  left.  I  re- 
member her  name.  We  could  just  make  it  out 
on  a  copper  plate  where  the  bell  had  hung.  She 
was  the  Hattcras." 

"Had  the  crew  been  saved?"  Dave  asked. 

"Bless  you,  I  dunno,"  replied  the  mariner. 
"There  's  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ships 
breakin'  to  pieces  off  the  track  of  regular  traffic, 
and  only  the  sea  knows  what  became  of  the  men 
on  'em ;  and  she  don't  tell.  No,  siree !  she  holds 
her  secrets  fast." 


"But  did  n't  the  people  on  the  island  know?" 
the  boy  queried. 

There  was  a  comical  look  in  the  old  man's  eyes 
as  he  regarded  his  questioner. 

"Say,  sonny,"  he  said,  "you  don't  think  there  's 
trolley-cars  runnin'  and  department  stores  on 
?very  little  two-by-four  dump  in  the  South 
Seas?" 

'  I  thought  there  might  be  a  few  natives," 
Dave  suggested. 

"Well,  sometimes  you  find  a  bunch  of  them 
stoppin'  on  an  island,  but  we  did  n't  see  any- 
thing livin'  there  except  a  few  turtles  and  sea- 
birds  that  knew  nothing  and  cared  less  about  how 
the  Hattcras  got  there.  You  never  know  what 
luck  is  comin'  your  way  when  you'  re  a  sailor. 
It  might  be  our  turn  to  get  piled  up  on  a  rock 
after  we  leave   here  to-night   at  high  water." 

Somebody  on  deck  called  to  the  mariner.  Dave, 
with  a  curious  feeling,  watched  him  clamber 
over  the  side  and  disappear.  At  high  water  the 
old  salt  was  to  begin  a  new  series  of  adventures, 
all  with  the  smack  of  the  sea  in  them.  In  his 
imagination  the  boy  depicted  the  sailor  as  under- 
going hairbreadth  escapes  and  encountering  perils 
of  every  description,  all  of  which  he  would  over- 
come so  that  when  the  ship  reached  port  he  could 
sit  contentedly  in  a  swinging  cradle,  painting  the 
hull,  and  applying  innumerable  matches  to  a  most 
obstinate  pipe. 

Dave  came  of  sea-going  stock,  the  Hallards 
having  followed  the  sea  for  generations.  Dave's 
father  created  a  record  in  his  early  manhood  by 
driving  a  clipper  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  thirty-three  days;  and  old  Phineas  Hal- 
lard,  David's  grandfather,  had  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  copra  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

From  one  window  of  his  home  in  Brooklyn 
the  boy  could  obtain  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
ceaseless  traffic  in  the  harbor  to  and  from  New 
York — big,  stately  mail-boats  with  tugs  puffing 
fussily  at  their  sides;  mysterious,  birdlike  sail- 
ing-ships with  crowded  canvas;  strings  of  barges 
in  tow ;  rusty  and  lazy  tramp  steamers  homeward 
bound  after  wonderful  voyages  to  foreign  lands. 
The  sight  of  these  messengers  of  the  deep  stirred 
something  in  the  blood  of  Dave  Hallard.  He 
liked  to  go  down  to  the  wharf  on  his  way  home 
from  school  and  drift  into  conversation,  just  as 
he  had  done  to-day,  with  men  who  had  sailed  to 
distant  ports.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been 
lucky.  The  old  mariner  with  the  paint-brush 
had  been  full  of  reminiscences ;  and  for  the  first 
time  Dave,  as  he  walked  home,  felt  that  the 
glamor  of  the  sea  was  something  real  to  him — 
something  that  was  bound  to  have  a  vital  in- 
fluence  over   him.      Hitherto   his    life    had   been 
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wrapped  up  in  school,  sports,  and  his  home,  but 
now  it  was  dawning  on  him  that  there  was  a 
great  world  outside  that  in  which  he  had  moved 
so  far,  a  world  in  which 
he  would,  sooner  or  later, 
take  his  place.  Some  day 
he,  too,  might  stand  on  a 
ship  scudding  before  the 
breeze,  under  the  won- 
derful Southern  Cross 
where  flying-fish  skimmed 
the  water  and  turtles 
lived  on  desert  islands. 
He  threw  out  his  chest 
a  little  and  sniffed  the 
crisp  air  of  early  spring 
straight  from  the  broad 
Atlantic.  It  seemed  good. 
He  felt  a  vague  regret 
that  he  was  not  with  the 
old  mariner  on  the  tramp 
steamer,  learning  the 
mysteries  of  sails  and 
halyards  and  hovering 


"  ^VERE   TOU   EVER   SHIPWBECKJID ? '   THE   BOY  ASKED." 

on  the  brink  of  great  unknown  adventures. 
Dave  was  quiet  when  he  entered  the  house. 
His  Aunt  Martha,  who  had  been  a  mother  to 
him  ever  since  he  could  remember,  glanced  at  him 
curiously  several  times,  thinking  something  was 


worrying  the  boy,  for  he  was  usually  bubbling 
over  with  good  spirits. 

"What  's  amiss,  Dave?"  she  asked  at  last, 
while  preparing  supper.  "You  're 
not  sick,  are  you?" 

"I  'm  all  right,"  he  said,  com- 

(w|l  ing  out  of  a  reverie  with  a  start. 

flu  "I  was  only  thinking,  x\unt  Mar- 

^"  tha,   what   do  people   do   when — 

when  they  want  to  be  sailors?" 

"For  the  land's  sake,  this  boy 
has  got  it  too!"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  touch  of  pathos  in  her 
voice.  "All  the  Hallards  go  the 
same  way,  and  there  's  no  stop- 
ping them  as  soon  as  they  get 
out  of  short  pants." 

Dave's  thoughts  were  far  away. 
The  sting  of  salt  air  on  his  cheeks 
that  afternoon,  and  the  sailor's 
reminiscences,  had  stirred  him 
strangely.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
been  directly  thrown  into  associa- 
tion much  with  sailors.  True, 
there  were  in  his  home  a  dozen 
distinctive  signs  that  his  father 
had  spent  many  years  at  sea — a 
full-rigged  four-master  careening 
over  on  a  painted  ocean,  under  a 
glass  case,  in  the  parlor;  two 
assagais  and  a  knobkerrie  picked 
up  at  some  South  African  port; 
.  a  compass  and  an  old  brass  sex- 

tant kept  in  a  sacred  place ;  a  pair 
«,  of  powerful  binoculars ;  strangely 

carved  figures  which  might  at  one  time  have  been 
idols  in  some  heathenish  land.  But  these  relics 
had  been  collected  some  years  before.  Andrew 
Hallard  gave  up  the  sea  soon  after  Dave  was 
born. 

"Supper  is  ready,"  said  Aunt  Martha,  re- 
signedly. "Go  and  tell  your  dad." 
Dave  obeyed  mechanically. 
"The  sea  is  calling  this  boy  already,"  Miss 
Hallard  said  a  little  later  as  she  served  their 
frugal  meal.  "He  's  puzzling  how  to  get  afloat 
now." 

Captain  Hallard  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  his 
son.  He  had  always  expected  this  eventuality, 
but  somehow  the  possibility  of  the  wrench  had 
seemed  a  long  way  off. 

"There  's  time  enough  to.  think  about  that, 
lad,"  he  declared ;  but  even  as  he  said  it  he  knew 
the  boy's  days  ashore  must  be  numbered  now. 
Long  ago,  he,  and  generations  of  his  men-folk, 
had  passed  through  the  same  phase. 

Dave  was  Captain  Hallard's  only  son,  and  there 
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was  a  strong  affinity  between  them.  The  man 
dreaded  the  moment  when  his  boy  must  go,  only 
to  return  occasionally  between  long  voyages, 
but  he  knew  the  power  with  which  the  sea  must 
be  calling  Dave. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  a  business  career 
had  seemed  probable  for  Dave.  That  was  when 
Andrew  Hallard  first  gave  up  the  sea.  He  had 
made  a  considerable  fortune  by  sea  trading  and 
wise  investment.  Everything  appeared  rosy  in 
those  days,  and  if  Captain  Hallard  had  rested  on 
his  laurels,  all  would  have  been  well.  He  was  a 
true  sailor  and  knew  his  work  thoroughly,  but 
success  had  made  him  ambitious  for  greater 
things.  The  business  of  underwriting  ships  is 
one  which  needs  not  only  a  close  knowledge  of 
shipping,  but  also  considerable  skill  in  the  world 
of  finance.  It  appeared,  however,  to  Andrew 
Hallard  to  offer  excellent  opportunities,  and  he 
launched  forth  into  it.  For  a  while  luck  went 
with  him,  but  one  or  two  of  his  speculations 
came  to  grief.  In  order  to  recoup  himself  for 
these  losses  he  plunged  a  shade  deeper,  taking 
risks  about  which  more  experienced  men  would 
have  hesitated.  At  this  critical  moment  two 
vessels  were  lost,  and  in  order  to  pay  the  in- 
surance he  had  to  raise  a  mortgage  on  his  own 
property  which  left  him  financially  crippled.  It 
did  not  take  him  long  to  discover  that  without 
the  power  of  money  behind  him  his  position  in 
business  amounted  to  nothing,  and  he  had  to 
hunt  for  the  command  of  another  ship.  On  his 
first  voyage,  however,  rheumatism,  brought  on 
by  long  exposure  in  bad  weather,  left  him  unfit 
for  the  one  profession  he  had  at  his  finger-tips. 
Then  he  was  compelled  to  settle  down  ashore  and 
share  his  home  with  his  sister  Martha. 

Aunt  Martha  had  a  very  small  income  and  few 
relatives.  She  was  a  prim,  elderly  lady  with  a 
profound  distrust  of  anything  in  the  way  of 
speculation.  Several  times  before  Andrew  Hal- 
lard's  crash  arrived  she  warned  him  that  a  bird 
in  "the  hand  was  safer  than  ten  in  a  bush,  but 
when  he  came  back,  almost  a  physical  wreck,  to 
his  motherless  boy,  her  heart  softened,  and  she 
threw  in  her  lot  with  his.  It  was  sometimes  a 
struggle  for  them  to  make  ends  meet,  but  her 
brother  Andrew  had  been  good  to  her  in  his 
successful  (lays,  so  it  gave  her  additional  pleasure 
to  help  him  now. 

The  bitterest  blow  was  when  his  little  estate 
on  Long  Island  went — the  home  he  had  worked 
for  during  so  many  years.  It  was  just  the  sort 
of  place  a  sea-captain  might  picture,  during  his 
travels,  as  that  in  which  he  could  spend  the 
autumn  of  his  life  contentedly.  When  it  was 
built,  and  he  went  to  live  there,  he  called  the 


house  "Journey's  End."  It  was  perched  high  on 
a  cliff,  facing  the  sea  he  loved,  and  while  he  lived 
there  he  spent  many  hours  watching  the  distant 
ships  through  a  telescope.  Once  or  twice  in 
recent  years  he  had  taken  Dave  with  him  to  look 
at  the  old  place,  drawn  to  it  by  happy  memories, 
but  the  visit  always  made  him  unhappy. 

"Journey's  End"  was  now  occupied  by  Stephen 
Strong,  an  old  friend  of  Captain  Hallard,  who 
had  come  to  the  rescue  when  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed.  Mr.  Strong  was  a  New  Englander, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  posses- 
sion he  did  so  regretfully,  declaring  that  at  any 
time  the  fortunes  of  the  Hallards  changed  once 
more  he  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  house. 

"I  'm  a  wanderer,  anyway,"  he  said,  "so  I  guess 
this  won't  be  the  end  of  my  journey.  Besides, 
I  was  bred  and  born  in  Gloucester,  and  when  I 
drop  my  anchor  the  last  time  it  ought  to  be 
there.  Cheer  up,  Hallard,  you  '11  be  heaving  me 
out  of  this  place  yet." 

Mr.  Strong  often  made  some  similar  remark 
when  Captain  Hallard  revisited  the  house  on  the 
cliff,  and  Captain  Hallard  laughed  at  such  cheery 
optimism,  for  he  knew  his  days  of  fortune-hunt- 
ing were  over.  Dave,  however,  was  imbued 
with  a  youthful  notion  of  retrieving  the  family 
fortunes,  and  he  realized  that  as  it  must  be  many 
years  before  he  could  obtain  command  of  a  ship 
himself,  the  sooner  he  got  to  work  the  better.  A 
few  days  after  his  encounter  with  the  ancient 
mariner  he  spoke  to  his  father  on  the  subject. 

"Tush,  lad,  what  's  put  such  notions  into  your 
head?"  Andrew  Hallard  asked,  anxious  to  draw 
from  the  boy   his   real    feelings. 

"I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  be  anything  but 
a  sailor,  Dad,"  the  boy  said.  Then  he  told  his 
father  of  his  talk  with  the  old  salt.  Captain 
Hallard  listened,  and  nodded.  It  came  to  him- 
as  an  echo  of  his  own  boyhood.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Dave  warmed  up,  and  repeated  some 
of  the  sailor's  stories.  When  he  came  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Hattcras  on  a  desert  island  his 
father  turned  quickly  in  his  chair. 

"Hattcras,  Hattcras"  he  repeated,  wrinkling 
his  brows.  "I  seem  to  remember  something 
about  a  ship  called  the  Hattcras,  years  ago,  but 
I  don't  recall  exactly  what  for  the  moment." 

He  drummed  his  finger-tips  on  the  edge  of  the 
chair  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"Why!"  he  exclaimed  after  a  pause;  "was  n't 
there  a  ship  called  the  Hattcras  disappeared  once? 
I  think  I  've  got  something  about  it  in  my  book 
of  newspaper  cuttings.     Let  me  see." 

He  foraged  in  a  drawer,  fished  out  an  old 
collection  of  clippings,  and  turned  over  the 
leaves. 
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Chapter  II 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    THE    BARK    Hattcras 

"Here  she  is,"  he  said  at  last.    "This  can't  be  the 
same  Hattcras  that  you  're  talking  about  though, 
because  they  searched  everywhere  for  her  at  the 
time." 
Adjusting  his  glasses.  Captain  Hallard  read: 

"A  strange  mystery  of  the  sea  is  recalled  now  that 
the  bark  Hatteras  is  definitely  gi\en  up  for  lost.  Six 
months  have  elapsed  since  she  was  last  heard  of  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  owners  have  no  alternative 
but  to  regard  her  as  sunk.  The  vessel  herself  was 
fully  insured,  but  not  the  cargo,  and  it  now  appears 
that  the  latter  included  one  small  shipment  which  was 
of  considerable  value,  consisting  of  a  quantity  of 
platinum.  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent,  since 
she  was  first  reported  missing,  in  searching  for  any 
trace  of  the  Hatteras,  but  no  sign  of  her  has  been 
discovered. 

"A  curious  feature  of  the  story  is  that  no  man 
knows,  or  ever  will  know,  exactly  where  this  valuable 
consignment  came  from  originally.  Possibly  it  was 
mined  in  New  Guinea,  where  platinum  is  known  to 
exist,  or  possibly  in  some  part  of  Australia,  but  that 
must  always  remain  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

"About  a  year  ago  Messrs.  Jacobs  &  Krantz  of  San 
Francisco,  dealers  in  precious  metals,  received  a  letter 
from  one  Vance  Peters,  written  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  Peters  stated  that  he  had  discovered  a  rich 
deposit  of  platinum,  and  had  worked  on  it  for  two 
years  until  the  supply  was  exhausted.  He  said  he  had 
melted  it  down  into  bars,  had  deposited  it  in  a  Sydney 
bank,  and  now  wanted  Jacobs  &  Krantz  to  market  it 
for  him,  as  facilities  for  disposing  of  it  in  Sydney 
were  not  good. 

"The  San  Francisco  firm  consented  to  handle  the 
transaction,  and  in  due  course  received  a  letter  from 
Peters  announcing  that  he  was  sailing  from  Sydney  on 
the  Hatteras,  bringing  the  platinum  with  him.  There 
the  known  history  of  the  platinum  almost  ends.  After 
the  Hatteras  put  to  sea  she  was  spoken  twice  between 
Sydney  and  Honolulu.  Then  there  swept  over  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  the  succession  of  devastating  north- 
easterly gales  which  wreaked  havoc  among  shipping 
there  six  months  ago.  Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  blown 
far  out  of  their  course,  and  many  of  them  were  lost. 
The  last  heard  of  the  Hatteras  was  a  report  from  the 
ship  Minerva  that  she  had  passed  within  a  mile  of  her 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fanning  Island.  The  bark 
was  then  partly  dismantled  and  flying  signals  of  dis- 
tress. The  Minerva  herself  was  in  great  difiiculties, 
and  was  unable  to  go  to  her  assistance.  From  that 
moment  the  Hatteras  became  a  thing  of  mystery.  It 
is  probable  that  she  foundered  with  all  hands  in  water 
a  mile  deep.  There  are  many  islands,  mostly  low- 
lying  coral  reefs,  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
faint  hope  that  the  treasure-ship  might  have  gone  on 
one  of  these,  Messrs.  Jacobs  &  Krantz  arranged  with 
a  vessel  that  was  due  to  pass  there  to  explore  the 
region  thoroughly,  and  the  captains  of  other  ships 
were  offered  a  reward  for  definite  news.  But  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  heard  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  or  those 
who  were  on  her." 

While  his  father  was  reading  the  old  news- 
paper cutting  Dave  Hallard  sat  motionless,  his 
hands  gripping  the  arms  of  the  chair  tightly. 


"That  sailor  told  me  the  Hatteras  they  saw  was 
near  Fanning  Island,  Dad,"  he  said  eagerly. 

Captain  Hallard  looked  up  quickly. 

"That 's  queer,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  if  she 
could  have  been  the  same  ship." 

"Well,  if  she  was,  Dad,  and  nobody's  got  that 
platinum  out  of  her " 

"//,"  Captain  Hallard  interrupted,  laughing. 
"I  guess  there  are  lots  of  ifs.  To  begin  with,  your 
sailor  probably  was  spinning  a  yarn,  and  even  if 
he  did  see  the  old  wreck  of  the  Hattcras,  she 
must  have  been  smashed  to  pieces  long  ago. 
Everything  in  her  would  be  washed  away  by  now. 
Besides,  where  was  this  island  he  saw  her  on?" 

"I  remembered  he  mentioned  Fanning  Island 
when  you  read  it  just  now,"  said  Dave ;  "and 
besides  that  he  said  they  were  sailing  between 
there  and  an  island  called  Christmas  when  they 
came  across  the  wreck  of  the  Hattcras." 

"That  's  a  pretty  wide  field,"  commented  Cap- 
tain Hallard.  "Those  two  places  are  hundreds 
of  miles  apart,  and  you  might  spend  a  lifetime 
hunting  about  there  for  what  you  were  after." 

"He  also  said  there  was  a  hill."  declared  Dave, 
as  the  ancient  mariner's  story  came  back  to  his 
memory,  "that  looked  like  the  back  of  a  camel." 

"You  're  sure  he  did  n't  say  a  cow,  or  a  rabbit  ?" 
Captain  Hallard  asked  jocularly.  "T  'm  afraid, 
Dave,  he  was  having  fun  with  you." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Dave  replied  quietly.  He 
had  the  greatest  faith  in  his  father's  judgment, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  a  vivid  memory  of 
the  old  sailor's  simple  directness. 

Aunt  Martha,  who  had  been  sitting  knitting  in- 
dustriously, as  usual,  throughout  the  conver- 
sation, made  no  comment,  and  registered  a  men- 
tal note  of  the  fact  that  Dave  was  growing  more 
like  his  father  every  day.  The  Hallards  did  not 
have  those  steady  grey  eyes  for  nothing.  It  had 
been  inflexible  devotion  to  one  purpose  which 
enabled  the  retired  sea-captain  to  amass  his  orig- 
inal fortune,  and  Dave  was  already  exhibiting 
the  same  capacity  for  sticking  to  his  guns,  what- 
ever object  he  wished  to  achieve.  And  she  knew 
that  the  boy's  determination  to  go  to  sea  would 
never  leave  him  until  the  salt  water  was  rolling 
under  him.  This  new  notion  that  had  entered 
his  head,  of  treasure-ships  lying  waiting  to  dis- 
gorge their  precious  stores,  would  most  likely 
add  a  romantic  tinge  to  his  desire,  making  cer- 
tain that  still  another  of  the  Hallards  was  to  take 
to  the  roving  life. 

A  day  or  two  later,  after  supper,  Dave  pro- 
duced a  school  atlas,  and  pored  over  it  with  a 
pencil   and   paper,   measuring  off   distances. 

"Dad,  how  long  would  it  take  for  a  bark  to 
sail  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles?"  he  asked. 
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"About  a  thousand  years  if  there  was  nt  any 
wind." 
•     "Yes,  but  with  a  lair  wind?" 

"Oil,  maybe  a  clay  or  two.     Why?" 

"Then  it  only  takes  a  day  or  two  to  go  from 
Fanning  Lsland  to  Christmas  Island  in  a  bark 
in  a  fair  wind?"  said  Dave. 

"It  depends  how  long  you  waste  on  the  way 
picking  up  that  treasure,"  replied  Captain  Hal- 
lard,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Don't  you 
worry,  my  lad.  Hard  dollars  don't  come  like 
that.  You  're  just  as  li!<ely  to  bump  up  in  Broad- 
way against  a  solid  chunk  of  gold  so  big  that 
it  holds  up  the  traffic  as  anybody  is  to  rescue 
a  fortune  that  's  been  lost  in  the  sea  for  years." 

"I  know  that,  Dad,"  Dave  agreed.  "But  it 
does  seem  an  awful  shame  that  the  man  who 
spent  two  years  mining  the  stuff  should  never 
have  got  here  with  it  safely.  I  asked  Billy 
Tench  yesterday  to  find  out  from  his  father 
what  platinum  is  worth.  Billy's  father  works  in 
a  jewelry  store.  I  wrote  down  what  he  said  to 
show  you.  How  much  do  you  guess  Mr.  Peters 
would  have  got  for  the  stuff  if  he  had  reached 
.\merica  with  it  ?" 

Captain  Hallard  puffed  at  his  pipe  and  wrin- 
kled his  brows  in  an  effort  of  mental  arithmetic. 

"I  suppose  somewhere  between  ten  and  twenty 
dollars  an  ounce,"  he  guessed. 

"Wrong,"  corrected  Dave.  "At  that  time  it 
was  worth  over  thirty  dollars  an  ounce." 

"Rough  luck  on  Peters,"  commented  Captain 
Hallard.  He  knew  by  bitter  experience  what  it 
felt  like  to  lose  a  fortune. 

"But  that  is  n't  all,"  Dave  went  on.  "The 
price  of  platinum  has  gone  up  to  three  times  its 
old  value  since  then.  That  means  if  any  one 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  the  treasure  now,  it 
would  bring  about  a  hundred  dollars  an  ounce." 

Captain  Hallard  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"I  vote  we  start  an  expedition  to  find  treasure- 
ships,  Dave,"  he  said,  wincing  as  his  rheumatism 
gave  an  extra  twinge.  "Then  we  '11  be  able  to 
come  back  and  buy  Aunt  jMartha  that  new  coffee- 
percolator  she  's  set  her  heart  on.  Then  we  might 
go  over  to  Europe  and  hunt  up  some  of  those 
Spanish  galleons.  There  were  lots  of  *em  sunk, 
half  full  of  gold  coins.  I  'm  badly  in  need  of  a 
new   pipe." 

"Yes,  and  we  'd  buy  'Journey's  End'  back,  eh. 
Dad  ?"   Dave   suggested. 

"Aye,  lad,"  his  father  agreed,  with  a  sigh. 
The  loss  of  his  home  on  the  cliff  was  still  a  very 
sore  point  to  Captain  Hallard.  "But  don't  ever 
get  such  notions  of  easy  money  into  your  head. 
You  have  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  put  in  at  school 
yet  before  you  earn  your  first  cent." 


"How  soon  can  I  go  to  sea?"  Dave  asked  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Not  until  this  time  next  year,"  said  his  father. 
"I  don't  suppose  you  '11  ever  rest  contentedly  un- 
til you  have  tried  it  out  and  found  that  a  sailor's 
life  is  n't  a  bit  as  they  say  it  is  in  story-books. 
I  went  through  it.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have 
a  wonderful  time  when  I  joined  my  first  ship. 
She  was  a  square-rigger,  of  the  old-fashioned 
type.  I  remember  I  had  a  coat  with  some  brass 
buttons  on  it,  and  I  had  an  idea  that  I  should 
spend  most  of  my  time  on  the  poop,  or  the  fo'- 
c'sle-deck,  looking  through  a  long  telescope.  But 
they  set  me  on  to  peeling  potatoes,  and  kept  me 
at  it  though  I  was  so  seasick  I  did  n't  care 
whether  I  lived  or  died.  Then  the  mate  told  me 
to  dress  up,  as  I  had  to  do  something  special  for 
the  captain.  I  put  on  my  best  duds,  including 
the  coat  with  tlie  brass  buttons,  and  they  started 
me  on  the  job  of  taring  the  rigging.  By  the 
time  I  'd  got  through  with  that,  and  after  I  'd 
upset  the  tar-bucket  when  the  ship  gave  an  extra 
hard  roll,  I  was  so  messed  up  from  head  to  foot  I 
hardly  knew  my  own  name,  though  I  'd  learnt  that 
sailoring  did  n't  consist  chiefly  in  looking  smart 
in  brass  buttons  and  navigating  the  ship." 

"But  you  did  n't  give  up  the  sea  for  years  and 
years  after  that,  did  you  ?"  the  boy  persisted. 

"No,  I  '11  admit  that,  though  there  was  many 
a  time  I  'd  have  done  'most  anything  to  get 
back  home  and  put  on  some  dry  clothes.  The 
grub  was  n't  too  good,  either,  in  those  days, 
and  the  older  hands  got  the  pick  of  what  was  go- 
ing. Ship-owners  don't  believe  in  overfeeding 
their  crews.  The  men  might  get  too  fat  to  shin 
up  the  rigging  if  they  had  three  square  meals  a 
day,  so  they  're  given  ship's  biscuits  to  keep  'em 
in   condition   and   cut   expenses   down." 

Dave  plied  his  father  with  questions  about  life 
afloat,  and  Captain  Hallard  gave  him  as  accurate 
a  picture  as  he  could  of  the  routine  on  board 
ship.  To  the  boy  it  all  seemed  fascinating,  in- 
cluding the  hard,  dirty  work  and  the  "salt  horse" 
which,  he  gathered,  together  with  the  extremely 
hard  biscuits,  formed  the  staple  diet  on  many 
craft. 

The  only  thing  worrying  him  was  that  he  had 
to  start  at  high  school  and  wait  a  whole  year 
before  he  would  be  allowed  to  eat  "salt  horse" 
and  feel  the  motion  of  the  boat  under  him  as  she 
nosed  her  way  out  of  the  harbor,  past  that  flash- 
ing light  on  Sandy  Hook,  and  carried  him  to  those 
entrancing  distant  lands  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much. 

School  seemed  a  dull  affair  during  the  next 
two  months  when  such  radiant  possibilities  lay  in 
store.     Dave   went   on   with   his   studies,   but   his 
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heart  was  not  in  them.  Every  day,  after  dark, 
he  spent  hours  at  the  window  from  which  he 
could  see  the  Hghts  of  passing  vessels,  and  in  the 
afternoons  he  haunted  the  wharves,  where 
screaming  winches  were  hauling  bales  and  cases 
from  the  mysterious  depths 
of  different  vessels.  The 
smell  of  tarred  ropes  be- 
came a  thing  of  joy  to  him, 
and  when,  on  occasions,  the 
mate  or  "bo'sun"  of  some 
ship  invited  him  on  board 
to  look  around  after  they 
had  had  a  long  chat,  Dave 
thrilled  with  a  new  delight. 
The  snug  cabins  and  berths, 
not  always  as  clean  or  tidy 
as  they  might  have  been, 
were  a  source  of  infinite 
wonder. 

Though  he  did  not  realize 
it,  Dave  was  fanning  the 
flame  within  him.  At  home 
he  came  out  with  nautical 
terms  which  he  had  picked 
up,  to  the  great  distress  of 
Aunt  Martha,  for,  to  her,  it 
was  clearly  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Secretly  she  had 
always  treasured  the  hope 
that  her  brother  would  put 
his  foot  down  firmly  and 
prevent  Dave  from  risking 
his  life  on  the  sea,  and 
occasionally,  even  now,  she 
would  have  a  passage  of 
arms  with  Captain  Hallard 
on  the  subject. 

"Let  the  boy  have  a  taste 
of  it,"  he  always  declared. 
"You  would  n't  bring  ducks 
up  without  water,  and  the 
Mallards  are  worse  than  any 
ducks  I  ever  knew,  only 
they  want  salt  water.  He  '11 
go  whether  I  let  him  or  not, 
so  I  've  made  up  my  mind  I 
might  just  as  well  let  him,  when  he  's  old  enough." 

Aunt  Martha  bent  over  her  knitting  on  these 
occasions,  making  the  needles  fly  and  missing 
stitches,  because  you  can't  see  to  knit,  even  with 
spectacles,  when  your  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

"Don't  worry,  Martha  dear,"  Andrew  Hallard 
said  once,  when  this  happened.  "He  won't  come 
to  any  harm,  and  if  I  had  my  time  over  again, 
I  'd  be  a  sailor  just  the  same,  so  we  can't  blame 
him.     Now,  stop  crying.     It  's  a  healthy  life  at 


sea,  after  all ;  and  to  listen  to  you,  one  would 
think  every  mariner  went  straight  to  Davy  Jones's 
locker  as  soon  as  he  got  into  deep  water." 

Soon  after  the  summer  vacation  began,  Dave 
stood  on  one  of  the  wharves  within  a  mile  of  his 


HELLO,   KID,   WHICH  IS  THE  WAY  TO  NEW  YORK?'   HE  ASKBD."    (See  next   page.) 

home  and  watched  a  trim-looking  steamer  sidle 
to  her  berth.  She  was  low  in  the  water  with  a 
heavy  cargo.  Some  time  after  the  gangway  was 
let  down  and  traffic  on  it  had  started,  an  under- 
sized youth,  whose  pockets  bulged  strangely, 
strolled  casually  ashore.  He  was  about  Dave's 
age,  had  red  hair,  and  an  extremely  dirty  face. 
Something  about  the  boy  attracted  Dave's  at- 
tention. He  noticed  that  the  red-headed  youth 
looked  quickly  to  the   right   and  left,  and  then, 
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dodging  behind  a  truck,  began  to  walk  hurriedly 
away  from  the  ship. 

Dave  stepped  across  the  wharf  so  that  the 
owner  of  tlie  red  hair  would  have  to  pass  close 
to  him.  The  boy  was  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
and  nearly  bumped  into  Dave. 

"Hello,  kid,  which  is  the  way  to  New  York?" 
he  asked.    "I  want  to  get  out  of  this  quick." 

"It  's  miles  from  here.  This  is  Brooklyn ;  come 
with  me,"  said  Dave,  growing  interested.  Three 
minutes  later  they  were  in  a  busy  street,  and  the 
boy  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  "That  's 
fine!"  he  said.    "I  '11  be  safe  now." 

"Safe  from  what?" 

"I  've  skipped  the  ship. 
somebody  would  spot  me. 
in  my  pockets." 

"What  did  you  skip  the  ship  for?"  Dave  asked, 
hugely  pleased  at  being  concerned,  even  in  a 
small  way,  with  a  nautical  adventure. 

"Wanted  to  see  America,"  responded  the  youth. 
"Don't  you  let  on  you  've  seen  me.     So  long." 


I  was  scared  to  death 
I  've  got  all  my  things 


A  moment  later  he  was  lost  to  sight,  and  Dave 
went  back  to  the  steamer  with  new  interest.  An 
idea  has  occurred  to  him.  It  was  only  a  vague  idea, 
but  it  concerned  the  fact  that  he  felt  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  anything  that  red-headed,  under- 
sized chap  had  done  on  the  ship;  and  moreover, 
the  ship  was  now  short  of  a  boy. 

A  curious  tightness  gripped  him  at  the  throat. 
For  perhaps  five  minutes  he  stood  still,  thinking 
hard ;  then  he  walked  down  the  gangway. 

"Can  I  see  the  captain,  please?"  he  said  to  a 
tall  man  who  was  standing  on  deck  talking  to  a 
companion. 

"What  do  you  want  the  captain   for?" 

"I  want  to  see  him  on — on  business,"  said 
Dave. 

The  man  looked  down  into  the  boy's  grey  eyes, 
which   shov^ed  neither   fear  nor   disrespect. 

"Well,  sonny,  I  'm  the  captain,"  he  said. 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  guess  you  want  a  boy,  sir,"  said  Dave. 
"The  other  one  's  gone.    I  'd  like  his  job." 


(.To  be  continued) 
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BY  BETH  B.  GILCHRIST 


Chapter  I 

"Of  course,"  said  Dorothea,  'T  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  But  it  would  be  fun."  For  a  minute  the 
brown  eyes  held  a  wistful  gleam. 

"Of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  do."  For  a  tractable  younger  sister,  Elise's 
voice  was  singularly  emphatic. 

"But,  Lisa,  don't  you  see  that  I  can't?  What 
would  become  of  Father  and  you  and  Jim  and 
the  twins  if  I  went  gadding  for  a  month?  The 
twins  have  needed  more  looking-after  than  ever, 
since  that  playground  woman  came  up  here  visit- 
ing the  Curtises  and  practised  on  the  children  of 
this  street.    Besides,  there  is  apple  jelly  to  make." 

"What  do  you  take  me  for,  Dorothea  Graham  ? 
I  can  boss  the  jelly-making  perfectly  well.  I 
helped  you  last  year.  And  I  'd  love  to  do  it.  As 
for  the  twins,  they  're  old  enough  to  do  their 
share  in  giving  you  a  vacation." 

"But  Bridget  needs  to  be  constantly  followed 
up.  I  don't  know  what  she  might  do,  left  to  her- 
self. She  's  as  trusty  as  a  clock,  but  she  can't  go 
without  being  wound  up  every  few  minutes.'' 

"I  '11  wind  her.  Goodness,  Dot,  you  're  not 
the  only  person  who  can  keep  Bridget  to  the  chalk 
line.     Let  's  see  that  letter  again." 

Dorothea  tossed  it  over  without  speaking. 
Elise's  gay  assumption  of  efficiency  hurt  a  little, 
but  she  was  too  honest  not  to  admit  that  there 
might  be  justice  in  her  sister's  thrust.     Perhaps 


she  was  a  bit  inclined  to  accent  her  own  impor- 
tance in  the  household  machinery.  Nevertheless, 
she  thought  she  knew  what  she  knew.  Let  Elise 
try  it  and  see  whether  keeping  house  for  Father 
and  Jim  and  the  twins  was  the  easy  thing  her  sis- 
ter seemed  to  think  it.  Only,  of  course,  it  was 
out  of  the  question  that  Elise  should  be  given  the 
opportunity. 

"Um-m-m,"  murmured  Elise.  "  'Your  mother's 
daughter' — I  'm  our  mother's  daughter,  too,  I  sup- 
pose. She  seems  to  have  overlooked  that  fact — 
'Come  at  once  and  spend  a  month — '  " 

"The  very  thing !     Aunt  Ida  would  love  you." 

"Me?     She  won't  get  the  chance,"  said  Elise. 

Dorothea's  cheeks  were  pink.  "She  does  n't 
really  care.  As  she  says  in  the  letter,  she  has 
never  seen  any  of  us.  You  can  go  perfectly  well. 
You  will  have  a  lovely  time,  much  better  than  I 
should.     Truly,   you   will.      I — I    feel    so   rusty." 

"Sorry,"  said  Elise.  "Better  begin  right  away 
to  polish  up,  because  you  're  the  one  who  is  go- 
ing, you  know." 

"No,  indeed,  I — " 

A  firm  hand  closed  Dorothea's  mouth.  "I  'm 
going  to  read  it  to  you.  I  'm  going  to  read  it 
to  you  from  beginning  to  end.  Just  sit  still  and 
let  it  percolate,  and  don't  forget  for  a  minute 
it  is  talking  about  you!" 

A  gurgle  arose  behind  Elise's  hand,  but  that 
obstinate  young  person  paid  no  heed. 

"  'My  dear  Dorothea' — Dorothea,  observe,  not 
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Elise,  nor  Jim.  nor   Father  John,  nor  even  the 

twins — 

'My  deak  Douothea  : 

'Can  you  come  to  see  me  for  a  month  at  Fairwood  ? 
It  is  a  shockioR  tiling  that  1,  who  was  your  mother's 
dearest  friend,  should  know  none  of  her  children.  Even 
you  were  born  after  I  had  quitted  the  States.  But  now 
that  this  cruel  war  has  quenched  my  'uandcrlnst  for  a 
time.  I  want  to  pick  up  old  threads,  to  weave  myself 
again,  somehow  or  other,  into  the  pattern  of  the  things 
that  were,  for  me  a  pattern  sadly  changed.  Come  and 
let  me  get  acciuainted  with  your  mother's  daughter. 
Alas,  that  I  cannot  renew  ac(iuaintance  with  your 
mother  !  There  are  plenty  of  young  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— you  will  not  be  shut  up  continuously  with  an 
e.\-globe-trotter.     Do  come  at  once. 

'Now  don't  write  and  say  the  family  cannot  spare  you. 
People  can  always  do  the  things  they  have  to.  Your 
father  will  know  that  this  is  one  of  them.  It  will  do 
me  good,  and  you.  too.  I  hope.  Being  your  mother's 
daughter,   it  can't   hurt   you. 

'One  thing  more — don't  bring  a  trunk.  Don't  even 
pack  a  suitcase.  Pick  up  your  umbrella,  if  it  rains; 
otherwise,  leave  it  in  the  rack.  You  will  find  here 
everything  you  need.  I  want  to  give  you  in  this  month 
a  complete  change  ;  nothing  to  wear  that  you  have  ever 
worn  before,  nothing  to  do  that  you  have  been  do- 
ing,— oh.  I  know  all  about  the  past  two  years, — new 
scenes,  new  friends.  I  shall  expect  you  Friday  the 
twenty-second  at  four-thirty.  I  have  marked  the  trains. 
My  love  to  the  family.  Sometime  I  shall  want  to  know 
them,  too.     You  first,  my  dear. 

'Your  aunt  by  courtesy,  always  your  friend, 

'Ida  Wright.' 

"There !"  said  Elise.  "Don't  you  see  how  that 
cuts  the  rest  of  us  out?  We  're  on  the  waiting- 
li.st."  Our  only  hope  is  for  you  to  trot  along  quick 
and  get  it  over."  Suddenly  she  pounced  on  the 
slender  si.ster  in  the  low  chair.  "Oh,  you  old 
conscience!  Lose  it!  Throw  it  away — just  for 
a  month  !  Sitting  there  darning  stockings  when 
you  ought  to  be  rioting  around  on  your  tippy- 
toes  for  joy  of  being  asked  to  Fairwood." 

Dorothea  emerged  from  the  embrace,  dishev- 
eled and  laughing.  "You  've  made  me  lose  my 
needle,  Lisa.  These  stockings  simply  must  be 
done  or  we  '11  have  nothing  to  wear." 

"Bother  stockings!"  Elise  frowned  prodigi- 
ously, but  she  dropped  to  her  knees  to  hunt  for 
the  missing  needle,  then  threaded  one  for  herself 
and  attacked  the  mending-basket  vehemently. 

"Just  the  same,  you  know,"  said  Dorothea, 
soberly,  "I  can't  accept  the  invitation." 

"Go  tell  that  to  Father,"  jeered  Elise.  "  'Peo- 
ple can  always  do  the  things  they  have  to.'  " 

"Fine!"  said  Father,  when  he  read  the  letter. 
"Well,  little  big-daughter,  I  guess  we  '11  have  to 
let  you  go.     It  is  time  you  had  a  vacation." 

"But,   Father — " 

"But!  What  's  that  word?  Take  it  away! 
We  don't  want  any  huts  around  here." 

"But — "  in  spite  of  herself  Dorothea  had  to 
smile — "What  are  you  and  the  others  going  to  do?" 


"Bridget  and  Elise  here  will  look  after  us. 
It  's  high  time  Elise  tried  her  hand  at  running 
the  ranch." 

Elise  hugged  him.  "That  's  the  way  to  talk. 
Father." 

"Of  course  it  is.  We  know  a  thing  or  two, 
don't  w-e,  Lisa?"  Later  he  added  to  Dorothea, 
"Just  the  thing  for  Elise.  Do  her  good.  The 
child  is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  flighty — by  .streaks. 
Responsibility  will  steady  her." 

"But  while  she  is  steadying,"  expostulated 
Dorothea,  "what  about  your  breakfast,  Jim's  Sat- 
urday lunch,  the  apple  jelly,  and  the  twins — " 

"Tut-tut !  One  thing  at  a  time.  The  rest  of  us 
can  afford  to  contribute  a  little  toward  Elise's 
education.  I  prophesy  she  will  do  better  than  you 
fear,  daughter.  And  if  she  should  n't,  just  think 
how  we  shall  appreciate  you  when  we  get  you 
back  again." 

That  was  how  it  came  about  that  Dorothea 
found  herself,  a  few  days  later,  standing  on  the 
station  platform,'  a  railway  ticket  in  her  neat 
brown  hand-bag,  not  even  an  umbrella  in  her 
hand,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  traveler,  an  unduly 
cheerful  family  around  her. 

"You  're  going  to  have  a  gorgeous  time,"  Elise 
w-as  saying.  "Don't  forget  to  write  us  about 
every  single  thing  that  happens." 

"Indeed,  I  will.  And  do  remember,  Lisa,  about 
Father's  breakfast  eggs.  Bridget  always  leaves 
them  in  the  water  too  long.  Just  four  minutes, 
you  know,  is  the  way  he  likes — " 

"I  '11  remember.  And  specially  write  about 
the  clothes,  every  teeny  thing.  Why,  if  I  was  go- 
ing away,  when  my  train  stopped,  to  walk  into  a 
whole  new  wardrobe  that  I  'd  never  even  tried 
on,  I  'd  be  too  excited  to  think  about  eggs !  How 
do  you  suppose  they  '11  fit  ?" 

"I  might  telegraph  you  when  I  find  out.  Oh, 
Jim,  I  put  your  heavier  underwear  in  the  middle 
drawer  of  your  bureau  where  you  can  get  it 
easier  than  not.  You  won't  go  off  hunting  in 
those  thin  things,  will  you  ?  The  nights  are  sure 
to  be  cool,  and — " 

"Oh,  come  now,  old  lady.  Just  drop  us  off  your 
shoulders  and  have  a  good  time." 

"I  'm  going  to — when  I  get  started.  If  Father 
should  forget  to  lock  the  front  door  some  night — 
you  know  how  absent-minded  he  is  when  he  gets 
to  thinking  hard — " 

"I  '11  'phone  for  the  slickest  burglar  I  know." 
Jim's  eyes  were  teasing. 

"But  you  Zi'lll  look  out  for  it  when  he  seems  to 
have  something  on  his  mind?" 

"Sure,  I  '11  look  out  for  it." 

"Do  just  as  Sister  Elise  says,  won't  you,  twin- 
nies  ?     Remember  she  is  in  my  place  now,  and 
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you  're  going  to  be  the  nicest  twins  while  I  am 
away." 

But  the  approaching  visit,  merry  enough  in  an- 
ticipation, was  now  advancing  too  rapidly  for  the 
twins'  equanimity.  "We  don't  want  to  be  good!" 
they  wailed,  clutching  at  Dorothea's  waist.  "We 
don't  wa-a-ant  you  to  go  away!" 

"Why  twinnies !  Why,  my  dears!"  Dorothea 
was  on  her  knees  now.  "How  would  I  ever  write 
you  letters,  if  I  did  n't  go  away?     And  I  'm  go- 


•YOU  KNOW,"  SAW    DOKOTHEA,  SOBERLY, 


ing  to  write  you  the  very  first  letter  of  all.  I 
expect  maybe  you  '11  get  it  to-night — to-morrow, 
anyway.  It 's  going  to  say,  'Master  John  Graham 
and  Miss  Janet  Graham'  on  the  envelop.  You 
look  and  see  if  it  does  n't." 

"Honest?" 

"Honest  Injun.    Cross  my  heart." 

The  twins  sniffled. 

"And  the  letter  inside  is  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  Cinderella's  very  first  adventure." 

"Cind'rella's?" 

"Well,  her  granddaughter's." 

"Who  's  Cind'rella's  granddaughter?" 

"I  am — for  a  month.  And  if  I  don't  go  away, 
I  can't  have  any  adventures.  You  want  me  to 
have  some  adventures  to  write  about,  don't  you  ?" 

The  twins  nodded,  gulpingly.  Dorothea  kissed 
them  and  straightened  their  hats.  "Of  course 
you  do." 

"You  goin'  to  a  ball?"  demanded  little  Jack. 

"Dozens  of  them,  I  expect." 


"In  a  punkin  coach?"  seconded  Janet. 
"In  something  much  more  up  to  date  than   a 
pumpkin  coach — much  nicer." 

Janet  looked  as  though  she  had  doubts  of  any- 
thing being  nicer  than  a  pumpkin  coach.     "Shall 
you  dance  with  a  prince?" 
"Oh,   certainly." 

"Write  us  'bout  him  in  the  letter,"  said  Jack. 
"The  one  to-day,"  said  Janet. 
"I  will,  if  I  see  him." 

"But  you  said — "  Faces 
clouded. 

"I  'm  almost  sure  I  '11 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  to- 
day," Dorothea  interposed 
hastily.  "And  I  '11  tell  you 
just  exactly  how  he  looks. 
Oh,  here  's  Father !  I  was 
so  afraid  he  'd  be  late. 
Father,  if  you  should  go 
autoing  in  the  evening,  even 
if  it  feels  warm  when  you 
start — " 

"Take  my  overcoat.  Yes, 
daughter.  Now  suppose  you 
forget  about  being  a  woman 
with  a  family  of  five  and  try 
how  it  feels  to  be  a  girl 
again.  Here  comes  your 
train." 

Dorothea    began    to    kiss 
the  family,  starting  with  the 
twins.  "I  can't  mkke  it  seem 
real  that  I   'm  going  any- 
I  CANT  ACCEPT  THE  INVITATION"  1"        whcrc,  cvcn  now.    All  I  've 

packed    is    my    toothbrush. 
And  when  you  don't  pack  even  a  suitcase —  Oh, 
you  dears !     Take  care  of  them  hard,  Lisa."' 
"Don't  forget  to  write  often.  Dot." 
"Good  luck,  sis!     And  the  best  ever!'' 
"Remember  us  only  to  love  us,  daughter." 
"  'By,  sister  dear  !" 

From  the  rear  platform  of  the  rapidly  moving 
train  Dorothea  watched  the  five  faces  recede 
through  a  blur  of  tears.  A  curve  whisked  them 
from  sight ;  she  blinked  rapidly  and  walked  back 
through  the  car  to  the  green  upholstered  chair  to 
which  Father  and  Jim  had  escorted  her.  Ex- 
travagance !  But  Father  had  insisted  on  it. 
"When  you  're  making  a  change,  do  it  thor- 
oughly, daughter,"  he  had  remarked,  in  his  eye 
the  funny  little  twinkle  that  she  loved.  Dorothea 
called  the  porter,  asked  for  a  foot-rest,  and  set 
her  small  feet  on  the  green  cushion  luxuriously. 
After  all,  it  had  been  sweet  of  them  to  let  her  go 
so  light-heartedly.  Their  alacrity  had  meant  only 
their    lovableness.    Even  Elise  had  been  as  dear 
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and  good  as  she  was  natural  in  her  eagerness  to 
play  at  housekeeping  for  a  month.  And  Bridget 
was  capable,  though  more  than  a  trifle  inclined 
to  save  her  head  at  the  expense  of  her  heels.  But 
that  was  Bridget's  affair,  except  when  she  lost 
her  head  altogether.  Perhaps  Klise  might  prove 
so  good  a  housekeeper  that  Bridget  would  never 
lose  her  head.  But  that  was  now  Elise's  affair 
— and  Bridget's. 

Dorothea  withdrew  her  unseeing  gaze  from  the 
fugitive  landscape  and  closed  her  eyes.  Deliber- 
ately she  let  her  slender  body  relax  against  the 
plush.  The  fleet  rush  of  the  train  caught  her 
thoughts  and  swung  them  far  from  their  wonted 
orbit,  its  subdued  clangor  and  roar  sang  in  her 
ears  like  strange  music.  No  mending-basket  for 
a  month.  No  meals,  except  to  eat  them.  No 
concocting  menus  and  interviewing  the  butcher 
and  searching  for  the  elastic  properties  of  a  dol- 
lar. No  tactful  oversight  of  Bridget.  No  gen- 
tle domination  of  the  twins.  Nobody  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  but — Dorothea.  Care  dropped  from 
the  brown-clad  shoulders.  The  light-hearted,  ad- 
ventrous  outlook,  which  is  youth's  birthright, 
claimed  its  own.  The  heart  under  the  pongee 
blouse  began  to  pound  a  little.  What  would  Fair- 
wood  be  like?  A  little  cottage  with  one  maid  or 
maybe  none?  Hardly  that.  What  would  Aunt 
Ida  be  like?  And  how  would  Dorothea  know 
her  when  she  saw  her?  What  would — what  could 
— the  new  clothes  be  like?  The  girl's  eyes  flew 
open  with  a  sparkle  in  them;  a  smile,  shy,  eager, 
anticipating,  curved  her  lips.  She  was  not  quite 
eighteen,  and  at  eighteen  it  does  not  take  long 
to  remember  how  to  play. 

The  train  had  stopped.  Dorothea's  eyes  opened 
on  the  bustle  of  a  station  platform.  Trunk-loaded 
trucks  lumbered  across  her  line  of  vision;  hurry- 
ing backs,  old  and  young,  trim  and  shabby.  Doro- 
thea watched  with  interested  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  forward.  Yes,  there  he 
was,  just  vanishing  down  the  platform,  cleav- 
ing the  crowd  with  his  bare  head  high.  Gerald 
Stanton?  Was  that  what  Jim  had  said  his  name 
was?  A  new-comer  at  home,  a  boy  whom  she 
did  n't  know.  He  had  too  much  money,  for  one 
thing.  Where  was  he  going?  Was  he  on  this 
train?  The  young  head  passed  the  window  again 
and  yet  again.  Dorothea  leaned  covertly  for- 
ward. Anything  so  good-looking  as  that  was 
legitimate  staring-matter,  if  he  did  n't  know  you 
were  looking. 

Six  hours  later,  with  a  heart  throbbing  excit- 
edly, she  stepped  down  from  the  train  to  a  tall 
smiling  woman  in  gray,  who  made  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  this  was  Dorothea. 

'"Dear  child,"  breathed  a  deep,  mellow  voice. 


"you  are  really  here.     How  thankful  I  am  to  get 
my  hands  on  you  !" 

Dorothea  smiled  back,  not  resenting  the  "child." 
That  was  what  she  was  in  this  big,  capable, 
glorious  presence,  a  child  who  knew  she  was 
going  to  have  a  wonderful  time.  The  presence 
absorbed  her;  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  the 
modeling  of  the  head,  the  splendid,  deep-chested 
laughter  that  pealed  once  from  the  firm  strong 
throat.  Vaguely  the  girl  was  conscious  of  a 
high-powered  motor-car  that  whisked  them 
through  the  green  stretches  of  wide  estates,  of  a 
gray  lodge-gate  and  a  winding,  wooded  road,  of 
close-clipped  lawns  and  a  rambling  half-timbered 
house,  of  tea  and  delicious  little  cakes  under  big 
trees,  where  the  large  beautiful  hands  moved 
deftly  amid  silver  and  glass. 

"There  is  no  one  else  staying  in  the  house  yet," 
said  the  fascinating  voice.  "I  was  selfish  enough 
to  want  to  have  you  to  myself  a  bit,  though  not 
selfish  enough  to  make  your  first  evening  dull, 
A  few  young  people  will  be  in  fgr  dinner." 

"As  though  it  could  be  dull !"  murmured  Doro- 
thea, regretting  the  "young  people."  When  she 
came  to  know  her  better,  would  "Aunt  Ida"  let  her 
sometimes  just  s'it  and  look  and  look  at  her? 

Mrs.  Wright ^ose.  "We  shall  have  time  enough 
for  each  other,'  never  fear.  Now  you  will  want 
to  rest  a  little."  Within  the  blue-and-gold  bed- 
room she  drew  Dorothea  to  her  and  kissed  the 
girl.  "My  dear,  your  eyes  are  exactly  like  your 
mother's.  We  dine  at  half  after  seven.  Catch  a 
nap  now.  I  will  call  for  you  on  my  way  down- 
stairs. By  the  way,  everything  in  the  closet  and 
presses  is  yours,  you  know.  Choose  the  rose- 
pink,  please,  for  to-night.    I  '11  send  Marie  to  you." 

There  was  no  nap  for  Dorothea.  She  took 
one  glance  into  the  closet  and  sat  down  dizzily 
on  the  nearest  chair.  "I  avi  Cinderella's  grand- 
daughter," she  said  aloud,  her  thought  reverting 
to  the  jest  with  the  twins.  "Only  instead  of  one 
gown  I  have  a  whole  closet  full." 

With  a  gentle  knock,  Marie  entered.  She  laid 
out  kimono  and  slippers.  From  behind  a  half- 
open  door  came  the  sound  of  running  water. 

"Shall  I  draw  Mademoiselle's  bath  warm  or 
hot  ?" 

"Warm,  please." 

At  seven  o'clock  a  girl  stood  before  the  pier- 
glass  in  the  blue-and-gold  bedroom,  a  girl  who 
had  never  seen  herself  before.  Dorothea  had 
not  dreamed  she  could  look  like  that. 

"Was  this  the  way  you  felt.  Grandmother  Cin- 
derella?" She  kissed  her  hand  to  the  rose-hued 
vision.  "It  was  the  dress  that  made  you  a  beauty, 
not  at  all  this  style,  of  course,  but —  That  is  all, 
Marie,  and  thank  you  so  much." 
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For  a  minute  after  the  door  closed  Dorothea 
continued  to  stare  dreamily  at  the  mirror. 

"You"  she  said  wonderingly,  nodding  emphati- 
cally at  the  reflection,  "washed  the  dishes  last 
night  in  a  brown  gingham,  because  it  was 
Bridget's  night  out.     Would  you  believe  it?" 


forty  winks?"  The  gracious  figure  in  the  trail- 
ing gray  lace  and  chiffon  laid  both  hands  on 
Dorothea's   shoulders. 

"Indeed,  I  did  n't.  How  could  I,  with  a  closet 
full  of  these?"  Dorothea's  glance  caressed  her 
gown. 


"  'YOU*.  SHE  SAID,  NODDING  AT  THE  EEFLECTION,   '  WASHED  THE  DISHES  LAST  NIGHT'.' 


Then  she  curtsied  to  the  pink  vision,  and,  slip- 
ping into  the  chair  at  the  dainty  rosewood  desk, 
drew  out  stamped  paper  and  began  to  write : 

"Dear  Twinnies:  If  you  could  see  me,  you 
would  know  for  certain  that  I  am  Cinderella's 
granddaughter.  You  could  n't  help  it."  The  pen 
ran  on  lightly. 

At  the  end  there  was  a  postscript.  "I  forgot 
to  tell  you  about  the  Prince.  He  was  on  the 
train,  but  he  did  n't  see  me.  That  was  prob- 
ably because  Godmother  had  n't  waved  her  wand 
then.    The  next  time — " 

A  light  knock  fell  on  the  door. 

Dorothea,  cut  short  in  her  soliloquy,  ran  gaily 
across  the  room  in  her  rose-colored  slippers  to 
greet  her  visitor. 

"You  look  .like  a  rose,  my  dear.    Did  you  steal 


Aunt  Ida  laughed, and  held  the  girl  a  minute 
at  arm's  length,  "As  bad  as  that?  It  fits  well, 
does  n't  it?" 

"But  how?"  breathed  Dorothea.  "How  could 
anything  fit  as  though  it  had  been  made  for  me 
when  I  never  was  even  measured  for  it?  You 
must  be  a  magician." 

"Perhaps  I  am.  A  very  simple  wave  of  my 
wand  produced  this,  however.  Shall  I  tell  you 
the  secret?"  She  slipped  her  arm  through  the 
girl's  and  drew  her  toward  the  stairs.  "Elise 
sent  your  measures  and  an  old  frock,  at  my  re- 
quest." 

"Elise?     I  never  knew  it." 

"We  did  not  intend  that  you  should.  If  all 
my  magic  proves  as  successful,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
Ekjn't  you  hope  that  they  won't  be  late?    I  have 
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been  tramping  in  the  woods  all  day  until  I  am 
ravenous." 

"I  love  to  tramp!"  said  Dorothea. 

"Good!  We  will  go  together.  Two  is  better 
company  than  one  any  day,  when  the  second  is 
of  the  right  stuff.  Come  and  admire  the  fringed 
gentians  I  found.     They  are  rare  about  here." 

"Oh,  the  dears !  We  used  to  find  them  when 
I  was  small— Father  often  took  his  vacation  in 
the  autumn — and  I  always  thought  they  wer& 
little  pieces  of  sky  that  had  fallen  down  when  the 
stars  pricked  through." 

"A  very  pretty  fancy.  Perhaps  they  are.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  elusive  enough  to  be  made  of  pure 
ether.  Fringed  gentians  and  Indian  pipes — those 
two  stand  to  me  for  happiness — fugitive,  shy,  not 
to  be  had  every  day,  but  as  common  as  the  dusty 
roadside  and  as  remote  as  the  deep  woods.  These 
grew  by  the  side  of  the  road,  so  I  put  them  in 
beaten  brass  from  Benares.  I  would  rather  find 
fringed  gentians  than  travel  around  the  world." 

"You  have  done  l)Oth,"  said  Dorothea. 

The  gray  lady  looked  at  her  sharply.  "Did  you 
say  that  by  chance,  my  dear,  or  are  you  as  wise 
as  it  sounds?  Yes,  I  have  done  both,  but  if  I 
could  do  only  one — "  she  laughed.  "Que  voidez 
z'oits?  I  know  now  which  I  like  the  better.  I 
might  have  thought  otherwise  at  your  age.  Sit 
down,  or  wander  about,  as  you  choose.  A  prin- 
cess used  that  chair  four  centuries  ago.  I  picked 
it  up  in  Florence.  It  is  really  more  comfortable 
than  it  looks." 

Dorothea  tried  the  chair.  "I  shall  not  pity  the 
princess,"  she  announced.  "What  a  lovely,  lovely 
room !" 

"Something  of  a  junk-shop,  I  am  afraid,  but 
what  can  you  expect  of  a  woman  who  for  twenty 
years  has  been  foot-loose  on  the  planet?  That 
door  came  from  an  Italian  palace.  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  its  gold-leaf  will  endure  our  dry  climate. 
The  rugs — I  must  tell  you  about  them  some  day. 
Even  if  one  is  a  confirmed  globe-trotter,  one 
buys  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  a  tether  some- 
where. Now  they  store  my  memories.  That 
Satsuma  jar  is  n't  a  jar  to  me — it  is  Kioto.  And 
that  old  Imari  bowl  is  Nikko." 

"What  a  wonderful  memory-book!" 

"Sometimes,  I  fear,  a  cemetery,  and  these  are 
the  headstones.  Oh,  my  dear,  things  will  never 
be  the  same  again  over  there.  The  Far  East, 
perhaps,  but  even  the  bazaars  are  changing — and 
as  for  the  beaten  track,  you  were  born  quite  too 
late  for  Europe." 

"I  am  sorry,"  Dorothea  said  soberly.  "It  was 
one  of  my  dreams,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  to  go 
to  London." 

"London?     That  you  may  find  yet.     But  the 


English  parks — the  country —  And  as  for  north- 
ern France — "  The  deep  mellow  voice  ran  on 
fascinatingly. 

Surreptitiously  Dorothea  pinched  herself.  The 
beautiful  rooms  with  their  marvelous  furnishings, 
the  stimulating  talk,  redolent  of  easy  contact  with 
a  world  of  which  she  had  only  read,  stirred  in  the 
girl  an  odd  sense  of  illusion.  She  could  not  shake 
off  the  feeling  that  it  was  n't  real.  A  play,  per- 
haps, in  which  she  had  unaccountably  crossed 
the  footlights.  The  teakwood  and  bronze  and 
lacquer,  the  glass  and  embroidery,  set  the  stage; 
the  regal  figure  in  gray,  the  strange,  bewitching, 
rose-colored  girl  that  the  mirror  reflected,  were 
only  players.  Side  by  side  with  her  delight  in  the 
exotic  storied  charm  of  the  rooms  ran  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  drama  that  they  staged.  With  the 
candid  fascination  of  a  child  she  watched  the  fall 
of  a  satin-shod  foot  on  soft  rugs,  the  glint  of  light 
in  the  folds  of  a  gown.  She  even  pranced  a  little, 
delicately,  elusively,  as  a  fairy  might  delight  in  its 
own  exquisiteness. 

What  next?  Why,  the  guests,  of  course.  A 
delicate  exhilaration  quickened  Dorothea's  blood. 
She  was  frankly  glad  that  people  were  to  see  her 
— as  glad  as  that  she  was  to  see  them.  It  would 
be  a  pity  not  to  have  a  party  in  these  rooms,  they 
were  so  preeminently  made  for  laughter  and 
joyous  talk  and  pretty  clothes.  And  then  the 
people  within  the  clothes !  Dorothea  had  always 
liked  people,  but  never  before  had  she  felt  so 
excited  about  them. 

A  motor  whirred  to  a  stop  on  the  drive ;  voices 
sounded  in  the  hall.  Through  the  wide  doors 
swept,  as  it  seemed  to  Dorothea's  stimulated  eyes, 
a  dozen  daintily  gowned  girls,  thrown  into  bold 
relief  against  a  bevy  of  black  coats.  By  actual 
count  there  were  eight  in  all,  but  Dorothea  did 
not  count  them  then.  Her  glance,  flitting  across 
the  gay  company,  stopped  suddenly  with  the  next 
to  the  last  man.     Now  surely  she  was  dreaming! 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Wright!"  a  lovely  mauve-and-yellow 
creature  was  saying,  "will  you  ever  forgive  me? 
I  brought  along  my  cousin,  Gerald  Stanton.  He 
is  up  for  the  week-end,  just  came,  and  I  told 
him  you  would  love  to  have  him.  I  might  have 
telephoned,  but  I  thought — " 

"That  it  was  n't  necessary.  You  thought  right, 
Marjorie.  I  do  love  to  have  him."  The  gray 
lady  shook  hands  with  the  tall  boy  cordially  and 
swept  them  on  to  Dorothea. 

"Marjorie  Lake  is  a  girl  after  my  own  heart, 
Dorothea.  She  knows  when  to  discard  the  con- 
ventions and  give  one  a  chance  to  do  the  thing 
one  would  like  to  do  if  only  one  knew  it  was 
waiting  to  be  done.  And  here  is  Allison  Burt, 
our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  right.     Fay  Warren 
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lives  on  the  other  side.  Norman  Lake  you  would 
know  for  Marjorie's  brother  just  to  look  at  him. 
Lawrence  Burt  is  Allison's,  of  course.  Henry  and 
Barnard  Gleason  are  cousins  to  Allison  and 
Lawrence." 

A  minute  later  Dorothea,  outwardly  composed 
and  smiling,  inwardly  a  trifle  dizzy,  was  the 
center  of  a  chattering  group. 

"It  is  nice  of  Mrs.  Wright  to  havens  to-night." 
declared  Marjorie,  "so  that  we  don't  lose  time  in 
getting  acquaintecl.     You  play  tennis,  of  course." 

"A  little.  But  I  'm  not  in  practice.  I  used 
to  play  fairly  well." 

"I  shall  enter  you  in  the  Junior  Cup  tourna- 
ment.    It  begins  to-morrow." 

"Oh.  please —  Indeed,  I  don't  play  well 
enough — " 

"That  does  n't  matter,  neither  do  some  of  the 
rest  of  us.    Larry  can  vouch  for  that." 

"Quit  calling  names,  Marje,  even  if  you  are 
one  of  the  bosses." 

"I  'm  not  libeling  anybody.  Merely  telling 
Miss  Graham  that  we  are  not  all  cup-winners. 
It  's  just  a  lark  with  most  of  us."  To  Dorothea, 
"If  you  play  at  all,  you  might  as  well  be  in  the 
tournament  and  have  some  of  the   fun." 

"Come  on  in,  Miss  Graham."  The  boy  "Larry" 
had  a  wide,  reassuring  smile.  "You  and  I  can't 
do  worse  than  tie  for  the  biggest  losers." 

"I  can  do  that,"  said  Dorothea,  quaintly.  "It 
won't  be  any  trouble  at  all.  But  I  did  n't  bring 
my  racket." 

"We  '11  fit  you  out  at  the  club,"  Norman  Lake 
told  her. 

"You  play  golf,  of  course,"  said  Fay  Warren. 
"We  have  the  best  links  in  the  State." 

"No,"  Dorothea  acknowledged,  "I  don't  play 
golf." 

"Good  for  you!"  exclaimed  Henry  Gleason. 
"I  don't  think  much  of  it,  either." 

"I  might  like  it,  if  I  played."  Dorothea  was 
honest. 

"Golf  's  an  old-man's  game,"  declared  Henry. 

"Not  much  it  is  n't!"  corrected  his  brother. 
"It  's  a  game  you  've  got  to  begin  young  if  you 
want  to  get  anywhere  before  you   're   seventy." 

"Just  what  I  said,"  drawled  Henry. 

"It  is  so  nice,"  Allison  Burt  was  saying,  "to 
have  this  house  open  again.  With  nobody  but 
servants  in  it  for  years  and  so  few  houses  on 
the  road,  we  have  really  felt  lonely.  Are  you 
staying  long?" 

"A  month." 

"We  're  not  going  to  town  till  November. 
Everybody  is  staying  late  this  fall." 

"Wish  I  was,"  said  Gerald  Stanton.  "I  hear, 
like  me,  you  've  just  come." 


"This  afternoon,"  said  Dorothea. 

"Jolly  hot  on  the  trains.  But  perhaps  you  mo- 
tored or  did  n't  have  a  long  trip." 

"I  came  by  train.  Was  it  hot?  I  did  n't 
notice." 

"If  I  could  do  what  I  liked,  I  'd  always  motor," 
said  Fay  Warren.    "It  's  the  only  way  to  travel." 

"More  comfortable  on  a  hot  day,"  conceded 
Gerald.     "How  about  the  dead  of  winter.  Fay?" 

"Then,  too;  it  is  so  much  less  promiscuous." 

An  imp  of  perversity  plucked  Dorothea's 
sleeve.  "I  rather  like  a  train,  just  because  you 
see  so  many  different  kinds  of  people.  And  or- 
dinary coaches  are  better  than  Pullmans  for  that." 

"Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Wright  has  the  most 
scrumptious  things,  Miss  Graham?"  asked  Mar- 
jorie'.    "I  just  envy  you  living  here.'' 

"Say  it  again,"  said  Dorothea,  "and  perhaps  I 
shall  believe  I  am  living  here." 

"Ho !"  laughed  Marjorie.  "That  's  the  way  I 
feel  every  time  I  come  into  this  room.  I  can't 
believe  it  's  real.  It  's  more  like  a — a — "  she 
hesitated  for  a  simile  to  fit  her  thought. 

"Museum,"  suggested  Allison,  "with  the  mu- 
seum feeling  left  out." 

"Goodness,  no!"  demurred  Marjorie.  "Noth- 
ing in  a  museum  could  ever  be  lived  with.  These 
things  belong  together." 

"It  feels  like  a  story-book,"'  said  Dorothea. 

It  felt  more  like  a  story-book  in  the  dining- 
room.  The  circle  of  smiling,  careless  faces,  the 
shine  of  silver  and  flash  of  glass,  the  light,  in- 
consequent chatter,  heady  from  its  very  strange- 
ness, exhilarated  tne  girl.  Rusty?  Who  could 
be  rusty  in  this  ga>  good-fellowship?  She  felt 
warmed,  alert,  brilliant.  Thoughts  flew  to  spar- 
kling words.  She  lid  not  know  that  she  could 
ever  have  so  mu:  to  say  or  say  it  so  readily. 
The  table  listene  to  her  sallies,  listened  and 
laughed,  and  appealed  for  her  opinion. 

It  was  her  first  dinner.  Dorothea  wondered 
how  it  tasted  to  the  other  girls.  To  them  such 
things  were  an  old  story.  No  question  but  that 
they  enjoyed  it.  They  were  too  well  used,  how- 
ever, too  wonted,  Dorothea  surmised  sagely,  to 
know  its  full  flavor.  Only  a  Cinderella  could 
know  that. 

Dorothea  thought  of  the  table  where  she  usually 
sat,  herself  behind  the  tea-things,  with  an  eye  to 
the  twins'  manners,  and  Bridget's  entrances,  and 
every  one's  requirements,  pulling  the  strings  as 
unobtrusively  as  might  be  for  the  family  comfort. 
This  noiseless  service,  this  happy  chatter  for 
whose  windings  she  was  wholly  unresponsible, 
these  jolly  stories  poured  into  her  ears  by  an  at- 
tentive boy  on  either  hand,  could  anything  be 
more  completely  different?    The  girl's  lips  curved 
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in  appreciation.  Fay  Warren's  voice  penetrated 
her  momentary  reverie. 

"What  I  don't  see  is  how  anybody  can  stand 
it  a  hundred  miles  from  the  jumping-off  place. 
That  's  w^hat  Blake  called  the  camp.  Why,  they 
have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  And  Blake  and 
Alice  are  crazy  about  it." 

"It  is  queer,"  Marjorie  conceded. 

''Good  sport  out  there,"  Norman  interposed. 
"Wyoming,  you  know,  Mrs.  Wright.  Would  n't 
mind  trying  it  myself." 

"Think  of  the  things  you  'd  have  to  go  with- 
out," said  Henry  Gleason.  "No  Wyoming  for 
me.     I   'm  a  tenderfoot." 

"It  may  be  well  enough  for  people  who  are 
used  to  nothing."  A  shrug  of  Fay's  pretty 
shoulders  disposed  of  such  people.  "But  how 
Blake  and  Alice  can  write  the  way  they  do,  I 
don't  see." 

"Perhaps  that  is  just  why,"  Dorothea  said 
quickly.  "I  don't  know  them,  but  I  should  guess 
that,  just  because  the  camp  life  is  so  different 
from  all  they  have  ever  known,  they  like  it." 

"Would  you  like  a  kind  of  life  absolutely  differ- 
ent from  the  sort  you  "re  used  to  ?"  Fay  demanded. 

Dorothea's  eyes  danced.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said. 
"Not  for  always,  of  course,"  she  hastened  to 
add.  "But  I  think,"  her  eyes  smiled  at  the 
gray  lady,  "it  is  perfectly  thrilling  to  live  in  a 
way  you  have  never  lived  before.  It  's  the  fact 
that  you  never  have  done  it  before  that  makes  it 
thrilling.  The  differentness,  you  know.  Unless 
you  have  something  to  contrast  things  with,  you 
can't  see  how   exciting  they  are." 

Mrs.  Wright  returned  Dorothea's  smile.  "I 
always  liked  in  Paris  to  remember  Frontier  Day 
at  Cheyenne,  and  in  Cheyenne  to  think  of  Paris. 
It  deepened  the  colors." 

"I  think  I  get  you."  Gerald  Stanton  nodded 
across  the  table  to  Dorothea.  "You  never  get 
to  a  place  quite  so  quick  in  your  car  as  the 
day  after  a  hike." 

"I  get  you,  too,"  drawled  Henry  Gleason. 
"When  your  pocket's  full,  remember  the  last  time 
you  were  broke." 

They  rose  from  the  table,  laughing,  and  Mrs. 
Wright  led  the  way  to  the  terrace,  where  the  girls 
threw  light  wraps  over  their  shoulders  and 
grouped  themselves  picturesquely  on  the  carved 
stone  seats.  The  pale  light  of  a  full  moon  flick- 
ered through  the  branches  of  the  old  oak  that 
shadowed  the  flagged  expanse.  Below  in  the  gar- 
dens flowers  glimmered  with  an  eery  whiteness. 

Gerald  Stanton  came  straight  to  Dorothea. 

"Funny,"  he  said,  "but  that  is  it.  you  know — 
what  you  said  about  contrasts.  I  went  home  with 
a  fellow  last  year,  seemed  a  good  sort  of  chap 


and  all  that,  but,  my  eye,  did  n't  his  people  roast 
him !  Roasted  each  other,  too,  roasted  the  serv- 
ants, roasted  everybody  in  sight  except  guests. 
They  did  leave  us  out.  Not  a  very  comfortable 
house  to  stay  in,  you  can  see.  Well,  from  there 
I  went  on  to  another  fellow's;  perfectly  ordinary 
place,  I  guess,  but  they  did  n't  do  any  picking 
on  each  other.  It  felt  like  heaven.  This  fellow 
had  an  uncle.  I  thought  he  was  a  great  old  chap. 
The  fellow  did  n't  seem  to  think  much  about  him. 
Always  had  had  him  around,  you  see.  That  's 
the  way  I  explain  it.  I  never  had  an  uncle.  The 
old  boy  could  tell  stories  by  the  yard,  capital 
stories.  Listen?  I  'd  listen  till  my  eyes  fell  out. 
And  Terry  'hoped  I  would  n't  be  bored'."  The 
boy's  fine  white  teeth  showed  in  a  wide  grin. 
"Well,  I  was  n't." 

Dorothea  nodded.  "When  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  you  before,  has  happened  over  and  over 
again,  you  know  exactly  how  you  are  going  to 
feel  about  it.  When  it  has  n't  ever  happened  be- 
fore, you  're  exploring.     It  's  fun  to  explore." 

"You  bet  it  is !  Hello,  there  's  the  Victrola. 
Care  to  dance?" 

Now  Dorothea  blessed  the  day  when  she  had 
reluctantly  allowed  Elise  to  teach  her  the  new 
steps.  Yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  evident 
admiration  in  Gerald  Stanton's  eyes,  she  might 
have  known  misgivings.  That  look  and  the  moon 
and  the  music  gave  her  courage.  Moreover,  a 
secret  thought  tickled  her  fancy.  '"He  would  n't 
even  have  seen  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  her 
slender  body  swayed  to  the  music,  "if  I  'd  been  at 
a  party  at  home  in  my  flowered  mull." 

"I  like  that  young  Stanton,"  Aunt  Ida  re- 
marked, as  they  mounted  the  stairs  to  bed. 

"He  is  nice,"  Dorothea  acknowledged.  "As 
nice  as  he  looks,  and  that  means  a  good  deal. 
He  comes  from  home,"  she  added  carelessly. 

"Then  you  knew  him  before?  He  did  not 
speak  of  it." 

Dorothea  dimpled.  "He  does  n't  know  where 
I  come  from.  You  see,  I  don't  know  him  at 
home.  He  's  a  new-comer —  But  I  should  n't 
anyway,  not  well.  I  don't  know  the  girls  he  goes 
w'ith,  more  than  to  speak  to  them.  For  one  thing, 
I  have  n't  time.  And  they  live  mostly  in  the  new 
part  of  town — we  're  in  the  old.  Besides,  Father 
could  n't  aft'ord  to  have  us  play  around  with  them. 
They  're  like  the  girls  who  were  here  to-night. 
That  's  w'hy  I  loved  it  so  much.  It  was  so  differ- 
ent. No,  I  sha'  n't  tell  him.  I  'm  simply  going 
to  enjoy  every  minute  tremendously  till  my  clock 
strikes  twelve." 

"Twelve  ?" 

"Cinderella,  you  know.  I  hope  I  sha'  n't  have 
to  run  away  with  one  shoe  trailing." 
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Among  rough  rocks  was  his  smithy  hid, 

Far  off  from  the  market  town, 
Yet  never  for  customers  did  he  lack, 

All  sought  him,  from  king  to  clown. 

Came  noble  and  knight,  came  outlaw,  page, 

Came  riders  from  hut  and  hall. 
Came  jogging  farmer,  came  dashing  beau. 

To  him  they  came,  one  and  all. 

To  all  the  mysterious  blacksmith  gave 
The  skil fullest  help  e'er  known; 

The  fee  was  a  sixpence — no  less,  no  more — 
Put  down  on  a  certain  stone. 


From  begum  or  beggar,  no  more,  no  less, 

A  sixpence  from  rich  or  poor ; 
And  sixpence  the  high  and  the  low  must  pay 

To  the  smith  on  the  lonely  moor. 

And  never  a  puff  would  his  bellows  get. 

Nor  would  he  his  anvil  smite, 
Till  only  the  beast  to  be  shod  was  near ; 

He  worked  not  in  mortal's  sight. 

But  once  left  alone,  how  his  hammer  rang! 

How  the  sparks  flew  high  in  air  ! 
How  brightened  the  smithy's  rocky  walls 

In  his  forge-fire's  sudden  flare ! 


Each  time  that  he  fashioned  a  horse's  shoe, 

Or  tightened  a  loos'ning  nail. 
Or  straightened  a  warrior's  crooked  lance. 

Or  mended  a  coat  of  mail, 


Whatever  the  service,  whomever  he  served. 

He  won  but  the  sixpence  fee. 
Until  in  despair  he  could  only  think 

That  freed  he  should  never  be. 


He  wistfully  thought,  "Now  perhaps  this  one  And  then  it  befell,  on  a  morn  of  May, 
The  long-looked- for  man  will  be  A  country  lad  brought  his  mare. 

Who'll  give  with  his  sixpence  the  word  of  thanks,  'T  pray  you,  shoe  quickly  my  Meg."  he  called, 
The  thanks  that  will  set  me  free."  "That  soon  I  may  reach  the  Fair." 

Alack  and  alas !    They  were  heedless  folk ;  His  sixpence  he  placed  on  the  proper  stone, 
So  day  after  day  he  wrought,  His  mare  he  left  loose  hard  by. 

And  month  after  month  did  he  serve  them  well,  Then  hastened  away  that  the  smith  might  work 
Vet  no  one  to  thank  him  thought.  Unseen  by  a  mortal's  eye. 


As  soon  as  the  blacksmith  their  work  had  done 
They  all  rode  their  various  ways — 

The  begum,  the  beggar,  the  king,  the  clown — 
Without  any  thanks  or  praise. 


While  waiting,  he  sang  with  a  lusty  voice 
Some  songs  from  his  "wallet  book" 

(Atreasure  just  bought  from  the  chapman's  pack). 
The  breezes  the  gay  songs  took 
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To  where  the  grim  smith,  with  despairing  heart 

But  clever  hands,  worked  away ; 
And  lo !  As  he  heard  the  songs,  he,  too. 

Began  to  feel  glad  and  gay ! 

And  while  the  lad  sang  out  his  "Tra-la-la!" 
The  smith  beat  a  "Clang!  CUng-dang !" 

Till  merriest  music  that  merry  morn 
'Mid  echoing  rocks  loud  rang. 

So  soon  did  the  mare  amble  forth  well  shod, 
So  quickly  the  task  was  done, 
"My  faith  !"  cried  the  lad,  "any  other  smith 
By  now  would  have  just  begun!" 

In  joyfuUest  haste  did  he  mount  the  mare, 
And  say,  as  he  stroked  her  flank, 
"We  '11  be  at  the  Fair  ere  the  drum-beat  calls. 
For  that  the  good  smith  we  thank  !" 
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Now  scarce  had  he  uttered  his  grateful  words 
Ere  a  glad  voice  cried  "Free  !  Free  !" 

And  something — a  shadowy,  mist-veiled  form — 
The  dumfounded  lad  did  see. 

Then  "Free!  Free!  Free!"  the  lad  heard  again 

As  vanished  that  figure  vast ; 
He  stared  in  amaze ;  then,  to  tell  the  tale. 
Away  to  the  Fair  rode  fast. 

No  din  of  a  forge  and  no  hammer-stroke 

Has  clanged  in  that  moorland  since. 
But  the  lad  in  prosperity  from  that  day 
'      Lived  happy  as  any  prince. 
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THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  WELCOMES  YOUNG  AMERICA  TO  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS. 

President  Wilson,  when  the  launching  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  was  announced,  wrote  as  follows 
to  Dr.  MacCracken,   the  director  of  the  organization: 

My  dear  Dr.  MacCracken: 

I  am  very  much  interested  to  learn  that  you  have  taken  up  the  work  of  organizing  a  junior  mem- 
bership of  the  Red  Cross  for  work  among  the  school-children,  and  I  write  to  express  my  very  deep 
interest  in  the  viovement. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity,  will  you  not  hid  the  young  people,  whom  you  are  assembling  in  this 
organisation,  a  very  warm  welcome  from  me,  and  give  them  a  message  of  the  heartiest  good  cheer 
as  they  enroll  themselves  atnong  the  servants  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people  everywhere  whg  need 
help  and  comfort  and  encouragement? 

I  think  they  will  all  look  back  upon  this  work  they  are  undertaking  as  a  happy  circumstance  of 
their  school-days.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

WooDROvv  Wilson. 

A  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  READERS  FROM   . 
DR.  H.  N.  MAC  CRACKEN 

St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  are  part  of  our  national  army.  Soldiers  of  Service  for  America. 
President  IVilson  in  a  proclamation  has  summoned  them  to  the  colors,  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue — 
Blue  of  Truth,  White  of  Purity,  and  the  Red  of  Sacrifice  and  Service.  And  the  Red  Cross  stands  at 
the  turn  of  the  road,  showing  the  way,  as  the  President  has  said,  in  which  all  the  children  can  find 


their  place  to  help  America  win  for  the  world. 

Red  Cross  inspectors  were  examining  hospital 
garments — men's  shirts  and  pajamas — sent  to  the 
Buffalo,  New  York,  chapter  by  a  group  of  vol- 
unteer workers.  It  was  a  large  consignment, 
several  big  packing-cases  being  required  to  hold 
all  of  the  pieces. 

The  inspectors  looked  over  each  garment  with 
close  scrutiny.  The  Army  is  precise  in  its  require- 
ments. When  its  specifications  call  for  tape  an 
inch  wide,  it  will  reject  goods  made  up  with  tape 


H.  N.  MacCracken, 
Director  Red  Cross  Junior  Membership. 

a  quarter  of  an  inch  narrower  or  wider  than  that. 
This  may  seem  to  be  unreasonable  when  the  speci- 
fications apply  to  so  unimportant  an  article  as  a 
hospital  shirt;  yet  if  the  medical  authorities  were 
to  permit  variations  in  trivial  things,  they  might 
at  a  critical  moment  find  a  defect  in  some  vital 
surgical  dressing  that  would  prove  fatal  to  a 
wounded  soldier.  At  any  rate,  army  discipline 
(foes  not  permit  the  individual  to  use  discretion 
in    carrying   out    orders.      The    surgeon-general 
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makes  certain  specifications  for  supplies  for  hospi-      the  inspectors.    "I  would  like  to  spread  the  infor- 

tals,   and   he   expects  those  specifications   to   be      mation  around." 

met  exactly.  Then  one  of  the  Red  Cross  officials  who  knew 

As  the  inspectors  worked  over  the  Buffalo  con-  the  story  of  the  consignment  told  him  the  truth, 
signment  they  tossed  the  ap- 
proved garments  upon  a  pile. 
This  pile  grew  and  grew,  and 
with  it  the  wonder  of  the  in- 
spectors. 

"Astonishing!"  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  when  the  work 
was  half  done  and  still  they 
had  failed  to  find  a  single 
garment  that  was  defective. 
"I  have  never  seen  better 
workmanship." 

*T  do  not  remember  any 
work  as  perfect  as  this," 
replied  the  other.  Many 
women,  intelligent,  enthusi- 
astic, and  devoted  to  our 
work,  seem  incapable  of  car- 
rying out  orders  to  the  letter. 
Most  of  our  city  chapters  are 
compelled  to  hire  profes- 
sional seamstresses  to  do 
nothing  else  but  alter  gar- 
ments improperly  made  in  the  first  place 
there  is  nothing  of  that  in  this  lot." 

Nor    was    there.      The    boxes    were    found   to 
contain    1,500   garments,    and   not   one   of    them 
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But 


CHILDREN  PICKING   CURRANTS  FOR   RED  CROSS  HOSPITAL  JELLY      (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

required  the  slightest  correction.  "I  wish  I  knew 
what  system  these  women  used  to  get  such  intelli- 
gent compliance  with  our  directions."  said  one  of 


"These  fifteen  hundred  shirts  and  pajamas  were 
not  sewn  by  women  at  all,"  said  the  official."They 
were  made  by  the  girls  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  of  the  Buffalo  schools,  working  under  the 
direction    of    their     sewing- 
teachers." 

This  incident,  together 
with  an  accumulation  of 
similar  ones,  brought  about 
recently  an  announcement  by 
the  Red  Cross  —  from  the 
standpoint  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lion American  boys  and  girls 
quite  the  most  important  an- 
nouncement that  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  has 
made  since  our  war  began. 
It  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
open  to  every  school-girl  and 
school-boy  in  the  United 
States,  and  directed  by  Dr. 
H.  N.  MacCracken,  president 
of  Vassar  College. 

The  Red  Cross  was  forced 
by  the  boys  and  girls  them- 
selves— by  the  merit  of  their 
Red  Cross  service,  that  is — to  admit  them  to  the 
organization  on  special  terms.     As  soon  as  the 
war  came  to  America,  numerous  plans  were  sug- 
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gested  to  the  Red  Cross  authorities  for  giving 
a  different  and  definite  membership  standing  to 
boys  and  girls.  But  the  national  organization 
was  loath  to  do  this.  It  savored  too  much  of 
seeking  juvenile  members  for  the  sake  of  the 
fees  they  would  turn  into  the  Red  Cross  coffers. 
The  governing  boards  felt  that  the  financial 
sacrifices  ought  to  be  made  by  those  better  able 
to  make  them. 

But  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  Red 
Cross  turned  the  scales  in  their  favor.  Some 
unusual  accomplishments  were  reported  before 
summer  came.  For  instance,  Dr.  Finley,  the  New 
York  State  commissioner  of  education,  arranged 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  New  York  vocational 
training-schools  with  the  Red  Cross,  under  the 
direction  of  Anna  Hedges  Talbot.  In  the  spring 
term  the  vocational  classes  in  New  York  turned 
out  over  forty  thousand  articles  for  the  Red 
Cross.  The  standard  for  these  articles  was,  if 
anything,  higher  than  that  of  adult  work. 

What  was  done  in  Buffalo  was  repeated  else- 
where. In  Albany  the  girls  of  two  elementary 
grades  made  many  hundreds  of  perfect  garments 
to  be  used  by  our  soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  In 
Troy  the  public  schools  earned  a  thousand  dollars 
in  entertainments  and  invested  this  sum  in  mater- 


ials from  which  they  made  fifteen  hundred  gar- 
ments, while  their  zealous  efforts  so  interested 
their  parents  that  the  adult  membership  campaign 
in  Troy  was  a  great  success. 

A  wealthy  farmer  of  central  New  York  offered 
his  entire  currant  crop  to  the  Red  Cross  if  the 
organization  would  have  the  berries  picked  and 
made  into  jelly.  The  Catholic  orphan-asylums 
of  Troy  and  y\.lbany,  with  the  Albany  Orphan 
Asylum,  took  a  two  days'  outing  on  this  farm  and 
picked  three  thousand  quarts.  These  were  ship- 
ped to  Yonkers,  where  a  group  of  girls  in  the 
Saunders  Trade  School  and  their  mothers  had  a 
soul-satisfying  week  making  the  most  currant 
jelly  any  one  of  them  had  ever  seen.  And  finally, 
the  boys  in  this  fine  school  crated  the  thousands 
of  jars  of  jelly  for  later  shipment  to  our  hospitals 
in  France. 

It  was  in  this  Yonkers  school,  too,  that  the  girls 
took  remnants  and  discarded  clothing  and  made 
five  hundred  dresses  for  refugee  children  in 
Europe. 

In  one  New  York  school  the  boys  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  the  principal  to  demand  equal  rights 
with  the  girls — that  is,  knitting-needles,  yarn,  and 
instruction ;  and  shortly  thereafter  they  were  mak- 
ing equally  good  articles. 


THANKSGIVING  A  LA  HOOVER 

(As  Recorded  the  Day  After) 


EsTELLE  put  her  foot  down  very  decidedly  on  the 
whole  proposition. 

"Thanksgiving  this  year  is  particularly  a  day 
for  sacrifice  and  table  economy,"  she  said  firmly. 

"Oh,  come  now.  Kittens,"  coaxed  her  father. 
"Let  's  cut  loose  this  once.  You  have  been 
Hooverizing  so  long  that  I  grow  positively  senti- 
mental over  the  memory  of  broiled  sirloin.  It 
is  n't  as  if  we  could  n't  afford  a  blow-out." 

"Why  I  was  rather  hoping  for  lamb  chops  again 
as  a  side-dish  to  the  turkey!"  and  Mrs.  Burgess 
sighed  in  mild  protest. 

"What !"  exploded  Estelle's  brother  Tom,  who 
was  just  beginning  to  realize  what  the  conver- 
sation meant.  "No  big  feed  this  year  at  Thanks- 
giving? No  mince  pie?  No  plum  pudding,  or 
California  grapes,  or  tomato  salad,  or  salted  al- 
monds, or  oysters,  or " 

Tom  was  interrupted  in  his  rather  haphazard 
cataloguing  of  his  favorite  foods.  The  two  red 
spots  that  burned  on  his  sister's  cheeks  made  her 
prettier  than  ever. 

"Are  n't  you  all  ashamed,"  she  demanded,  "to 
be  talking  about  things  to  eat  after  the  pictures 


you  have  seen  of  those  starving  French  and  Bel- 
gian children?  You  know  we  should  all  save 
every  ounce  of  sugar,  fats,  meat,  and  wheat  that 
we  can  spare  to  those  children  and  to  our  own 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  for  them.  Simply  be- 
cause the  Burgess  family  can  afford  to  be  extrava- 
gant makes  it " 

"Help  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burgess,  in  mock  terror. 
"You  win,  Stelle ;  we  surrender,  and  you  can  dic- 
tate the  terms.    T^l  us  the  worst." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Burgess,  "if  Estelle  insists 
upon  a  food-conservation  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
she  will  have  to  do  most  of  the  planning  herself, 
for  I  know  so  little  about  the  subject  I  am  sure 
I  should  make  some  frightful  blunder." 

"Oh,  may  I,  mother,"  breathed  Estelle. 

"Of  course,  dear,  I  '11  help  you " 

Estelle  clapped  her  hands  joyously.  "No,  I  can 
do  it  alone,  I  m  sure.  I  have  an  idea  for  it  right 
now;  and  the  surprise  for  you  all  will  be  half  the 
fun  of  Thanksgiving." 

In  the  past  months  Estelle  had  been  taking  the 
lead  in  the  thought  of  the  Burgess  household. 
She  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  realize 
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the  significance  of  the  war — how  every  one  must 
help  voluntarily  to  bring  about  that  national  effi- 
ciency which  must  rival  the  autocratic  efficiency 
of  the  great  world-enemy  if  the  enemy  is  not  to 
conquer.  The  mid-western  town  of  Pleasantville 
had  been  opposed  to  war  before  it  came,  and  in- 
different  to   it   immediately  afterward,   and   Mr. 


MUNICIPAL   BUILDING    AT   TRENTON,    NEW    JERSEY,    BEARING    THE    UNITED    STATES 
FOOD  ADMINISTRATIONS   SIGN 

Burgess  shared  in  the  prevailing  opinion.  But 
Estelle  had  become  a  fiery  little  warrior  at  the 
start.  Her  heart  had  bled  for  Belgium  and  France, 
and  in  her  soul  had  grown  a  great  abhorrence  for 
the  military  machine  that  had  brought  all  this  suf- 
fering upon  the  earth.  And  when  peace-loving 
America  had  finally  thrown  her  awakened  might 
behind  the  cause  of  militant  righteousness,  the 
girl  burned  with  zeal  to  help. 

Her  ardent  patriotism  had  a  quick  effect  upon 
the  family.  Mr.  Burgess  became  the  leader  in 
the  campaign  to  sell  the  first  Liberty  bonds  in 
Pleasantville.  Mrs.  Burgess  busied  herself  with 
Red  Cross  work.  Even  Tom,  lazy  Tom,  Estelle 
persuaded  to  join  the  United  States  Boys'  Work- 
ing Reserve  an^  to  go  with  a  crew  of  Pleasant- 
ville boys  to  help  the  near-by  farmers  harvest 
their  crops. 

The  alert  girl  was  continually  finding  out  new 
ways  in  which  the  Burgess  family  could  cooper- 
ate with  the  Government.  It  was  at  her  sugges- 
tion that  Mrs.  Burgess  signed  the  Hoover  food- 
pledge,  and  the  Food-Administration  card  was 
hung  in  the  front  window.  Estelle  wore  the  Four- 
H  badge  of  the  Garden  and  Canning  Club,  and  all 


summer  long,  under  the  guidance  of  the  county 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  she  had 
toiled  in  her  garden  and  preserved  the  vegetables 
raised  there.  This  was  her  senior  year  in  the 
high  school.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  domestic-science  class,  where  the 
principles  underlying  the  work  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington 
were  being  taught ;  and  thus 
she  had  become  the  Burgess 
family's  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  food  conservation. 

It  had  been  her  thoughtful 
father's  plan  to  take  the 
whole  family  to  the  hotel  for 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  to 
save  Mrs.  Burgess  the  task  of 
planning  it.  But  Mrs.  Bur- 
gess demurred,  because  she 
thought  they  ought  to  invite 
some  of  their  relatives  to  a 
family  feast.  Estelle  vetoed 
both  plans — the  hotel,  because 
the  proprietor  was  wasteful 
of  food;  the  reunion,  because 
she  knew  her  mother  would 
not  be  content  to  serve  to 
s^uests  the  sort  of  a  meal 
which  Estelle  believed  that 
patriotic  duty  required. 

Only  Tom  grumbled  at  the 
decision.  Tom  was  fond  of 
rich  food,  but  he  also  had  a  special  griev- 
ance. He  was  a  year  behind  Estelle  in  school  and 
this  fall  he  had  realized  his  ambition  to  be  a  regu- 
lar, not  a  substitute,  player  on  the  high-school 
football  team,  a  halfback.  In  the  two  preceding 
seasons  Tom,  though  a  big,  strong  fellow,  had 
been  unable  to  gain  such  distinction.  Consequent- 
ly the  boy  argued  that  the  coming  dinner  ought 
to  be  made  a  special  celebration,  because  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  he  would  play  in  the  annual 
game  against   Brookfield. 

But  Tom's  appeal  failed  to  move  his  sister  to 
pity.  Her  first  act  was  to  consult  old  Martha, 
the  cook.  Then  she  commandeered  the  family 
motor-car  and  spent  several  pleasant  autumn 
afternoons  driving  about  the  country  on  mysteri- 
ous errands.  On  the  day  before  the  holiday  she 
returned  late  in  the  afternoon  with  the  car  piled 
high  with  autumn  foliage  and  laden  with  baskets. 
Tom  was  allowed  to  sleep  late  the  next  morn- 
ing, so  that  when  he  finally  dashed  down  to  eat 
an  athlete's  austere  breakfast  he  found  his 
sister  already  at  work  with  Martha  in  the  kitchen. 
"Hurry  up,  Stelle!"  he  cried.  "You  know  the 
game  starts  at  ten." 
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"I    111  not  going,"  replied  his  sister,  cheerfully. 

"Not  going?"  repeated  Tom,  hlankly.  "Not  to 
the  Brookfield  game?  We  have  a  chance  to  beat 
them  this  year." 

"It  's  Mother's  turn  this  time.  She  always  has 
had  to  stay  at  home  before.  Go  ahead,  Tom,  and 
win  if  you  can.     I  'm  the  cliief  cook  to-day." 

Just  then  Mr.  Burgess  called  that  it  was  time 
for  Tom  to  be  getting  ready,  and  the  boy  ran  to 
his  room  to  don  his  moleskins,  his  disappointment 
that  his  sister  would  not  attend  the  game  con- 
siderably softened  by  the  fact  that  his  mother 
would  be  there  to  see  him  play.  When  the  trio 
left  for  the  athletic-figld  Tom  was  in  his  usual 
high  spirits. 

Three  hours  later  Estelle,  in  her  prettiest  frock 
and  looking  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a  kitchen, 
stood  smilingly  at  the  front  door  to  welcome  them 
on  their  return. 

"How  was  it?"  she  cried.     "Who  won?" 

"We  did,"  Tom  answered  with  a  touch  of  em- 
barrassment. "By  one  touch-down — only  score 
made.     Good  deal  of  a  fluke." 

"Listen  to  him!"  said  Mr.  Burgess,  with  pride. 
"IVe  did!  Why  don  't  you  say,  7  did?'  Your 
brother  won  the  game  single-handed,  Estelle.  In 
the  last  minute  of  play  he  picked  up  the  ball  and 
dodged  clear  through  the  whole  Brookville  outfit 
for  seventy  yards  and  the  greatest  finish  I  ever 
saw  at  a  football  game." 

"It  was  just  a  fumble,"  stammered  Tom, 
modestly,  "and  I  managed  to  get  through,  and — 
and  they  could  n't  catch  me.  Mmh  !" — Tom  sniffed 
the  fragrant  air  of  the  house — "That 's  turkey,  all 
right !  Guess  Stelle  is  not  going  to  starve  us 
after  all." 

"Everything  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  you  are ; 
so  hurry,"  commanded  the  young  chatelaine. 

Curiosity  vied  with  hunger  when  Estelle  at 
length  led  the  way  'to  the  dining-room  and  threw 
open  the  doors  that  had  been  concealing  the  sur- 
prise. Mother,  father,  and  brother  exclaimed 
with  admiration  as  they  looked,  for  the  table 
seemed  to  be  an  autumnal  bower  and  to  groan 
with  plenty.  On  a  mat  of  autumn  leaves,  pinned 
together  with  the  stems,  stood  a  hollowed-out 
half  of  a  i)umpkin  in  the  center  of  the  table.  This 
was  lined  with  two  layers  of  waxed  paper  covered 
with  green  crape  paper  with  cut  points  turning 
over  the  outside  of  the  pumpkin,  which  was  filled 
with  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  From  the  chan- 
delier hung  strings  of  pop-corn  to  each  person's 
place,  each  string  connected  to  a  scarlet  leaf 
which  served  as  a  doily  for  a  dish  of  salted 
hickory-nuts  and  black  walnuts. 

In  front  of  each  plate,  too,  was  a  menu  card 
on  which  the  Burgesses  read : 


Crcam-of-Corn  Soup,  Fop-Corn  Garnish 

Celery  Pickles 

Roast  Turkey 

Mashed  Potatoes  Onions  Estelle 

String  Beans  Burgess 

Raised  Corn-Bread  Indian  Pudding 

Coffee  Nuts  Fruit 


Before  they  could  discuss  this  promised  feast 
Martha  was  serving  the  soup;  and,  by  the  time 
its  praises  were  sung,  the  main  course  was 
brought  in.  But  when  Mr.  Burgess  had  finished 
carving  the  turkey  he  shook  his  finger  at  his 
daughter. 

"Now  see  here,  young  lady;  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  not  living  up  to  your  resolves.  You  in- 
sisted upon  economy,  but  this  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner looks  to  me  to  be  as  lavish  as  ever." 

"Oh,  but  it  is  n't,"  protested  Estelle.  "It  is 
a  perfectly  scientific  war  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
You  see  where  I  put  down  on  the  cards,  'Onions 
Estelle,'  and  'String  beans  Burgess'?  That  means 
that  I  grew  both  in  the  garden  here,  and  stored 
the  onions  and  canned  the  beans  by  the  cold-pack 
method.  We  have  nothing  in  the  dinner  that  came 
to  Pleasantville  on  a  train.  I  bought  the  turkey 
out  at  Mr.  Bemis's  farm,  and  the  Bemis  boys 
gathered  the  nuts  for  me,  even  the  chestnuts  in 
the  turkey  stufHng.  That  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things;  for  while  it  might  seem  that 
what  food  we  eat  would  take  up  only  a  little  bit 
of  space  in  a  big  freight-car,  yet  when  every- 
body is  using  home  things  it  makes  a  great  deal 
more  room  for  freight  for  our  soldiers.  So  in 
this  dinner  we  have  no  New  England  oysters  or 
tropical  fruit  or  hothouse  tomatoes — nothing  that 
needs  railroad  transportation. 

"But  I  must  explain  my  idea.  You  remember 
about  the  first  Thanksgiving;  after  the  Indians 
had  given  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  seeds  and  the  har- 
vest had  been  plentiful.  Governor  Bradford  set 
aside  three  days  of  feasting.  Do  you  know  what 
those  seeds  were  ?  Nothing  but  corn ;  and  that 
first  Thanksgiving  feast  consisted  of  wild  turkey, 
corn  dishes,  and  wild  roots  and  berries.  So  this 
war  Thanksgiving  dinner  combines  sentiment  and 
utility.  It  is  principally  of  turkey  and  corn — 
turkey  to  conserve  meat,  for  the  food  authorities 
do  not  count  fowls  as  meat,  and  corn  to  save 
wheat  for  our  army  and  for  our  Allies.  The 
only  wheat  in  this  meal  is  in  the  turkey  dressing, 
and  that  is  made  of  scraps  of  stale  bread  that  I 
have  been  saving.  All  the  dishes  were  made 
with  a  minimum  of  fats  and  sugar." 

"And  I  know  something  else  about  the  dinner," 
added  Mrs.  Burgess;  "and  that  is  that  my  little 
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daughter  wanted  to  see  the  game,  but  patriotical- 
ly stayed  at  home  instead  to  do  her  bit  in  this 
way." 

"Say,  sis,  you  're  all  right !"  cried  Tom,  with 
boisterous  approval.  "After  the  game  the  coach 
told  me  I  never  would  have  made  the  team  this 
year  except  for  the  farm-work  you  persuaded  me 


to  do  last  summer,  and  also  that  I  must  be  tak- 
ing good  care  of  myself  to  make  a  long  run  like 
that  right  at  the  end  of  a  hard,  tiring  game.  I 
told  him  I  had  been  eating  plainer  food  than 
usual,  and  he  said  that  explaihed  it.  I  tell  you," 
and  Tom  nodded  sagely,  "there's  a  good  deal  to 
this  war  service  after  all !" 


UNDER  AUSTRIAN  SHELLS 

A  Story  of  the  School-children  on  the  Italian  War-front 
BY  AMY  A.  BERNARDY 

Special  Educational  Commissioner  of  the  Italian  Government  to  the  Schools  of  the  Adriatic  Coast 


Sixteen  thousand  children  are  going  to  school 
imder  the  Italian  flag  in  the  Italian  lands  that 
the  armies  of  General  Cadorna  have  been  suc- 
cessively, as  well  as  successfully,  wrenching  from 
the  claws  of  the  twin-headed  Austrian  eagle. 
Where  the  Italian  soldiers  advance,  the  Italian 
schoolmaster  follows ;  and  in  some  cases,  in  fact, 
the  schoolmaster  is  a  soldier  himself,  detailed  to 
such  duty  in  view  of  his  previous  profession  and 
experience. 

Throughout  the  reconquered  highlands  of  the 
Trentino,  as  well  as  through  eastern  Friuli  and 
the  former  county  of  Gorizia,  down  to  the  sea 
and  to  the  water  city  of  Grado,  surrounded  by 
lagoons,  school-houses  have  been  built  or  schools 
accommodated  in  comfortable  military  barracks 
or  other  available  quarters ;  and  they  go  the  whole 
range,  from  "babies'  nests" — day  nurseries — and 
the  like,  to  high  schools,  evening  schools,  and  in- 
dustrial schools.  Food  is  plentifully  served  every- 
where at  the  expense  of  the  military  or  naval  au- 
thorities in  power,  since  war  conditions  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  the  families  to  provide 
individually  for  each  youngster,  and  since  also, 
in  some  cases,  no  extra  trips  to  and  from  home 
are  advisable  in  the  clear  daylight,  when  the 
Austrian  shells  love  to  travel  over  open  towns, 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Except  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  former  Aus- 
trian school-buildings  have  been  used  for  field- 
hospital  service  during  the  fight  for  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  they  continue  to  serve  in  this 
capacity.  Besides,  the  new  school  quarters  have 
been  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  frequent  air- 
craft alarms  and  the  vicinity  of  cellars,  dugouts 
and  other  refuges.  Some  of  the  schools,  in  fact, 
are  practically  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  sand-bags 
against  the  explosion  of  shells  and  the  enemy 
fire  generally;  for  many  of  them  are  literally 
on  the  front.  The  children  know  it  and  are 
rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise :  they  feel  that 


they  are  having  a  part  in  the  deliberate  chasing 
of  "the  old  hen"  (as  they  call  the  twin-headed 
Hapsburg  eagle)  out  of  the  Italian  way. 

These  children  have  been  known  to  break  forth 
of  their  own  impulse  into  the  refrain  of  the 
famous  "Garibaldi  Hvmn"    when     an    Austrian 


A    SCHOOL  HOrSE    WRECKED    BY    AN    AUSTRIjVN    SHELL 

aeroplane  has  sent  them  scurrying  down  their 
appointed  rabbit-holes,  or  when  they  have 
emerged  just  in  time  to  see  the  bird  of  evil  fly- 
ing out  of  Italian  reach  beyond  the  mountain  into 
the  Austrian  lines. 

This  is  one  of  the  songs  for  which  some  of 
their  fathers  have  died  and  for  which  others 
have  endured  suffering  and  imprisonment. 
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As  a  characteristic  instance,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  cheerful  spirit  with  which  Latin  adapta- 
bility meets  the  awful  conditions  of  war,  we  may 
cite  the  case  of  the  high  school  of  one  town  that 
has  been  frequently  selected  as  a  target  by  enemy 


The  school-children  of  Aquileia,  the  City  of 

Patriarchs,  that  was  overrun  by  the  Huns — the 

original    Huns — in   the   early   Middle   Ages,   are 

particularly  privileged,    in    that    the    wonderful 

Roman   museum,   with   its  cypress-shaded  lawns 

and  its  long,   sunlit  porticos 

filled   with   classic   memories 

and  •  classic    monuments,    is  • 

constantly  open  to  them,  and 

the  study  of  local  history  and 

the    Latin    traditions    of   the 

land   is   a  happy   feature  of 

their  school-hours. 

Thence,  after  seeing  the 
"baby  nests"  of  Grado,  you 
move  on  to  Villa  Vicentinfi, 
or  Cervignano,  where  to  their 
sand-bagged,  wooden  bar- 
racks the  little  girls  from  the 
surrounding  villages  bring 
daily  offerings  of  primroses 
and  violets  and  peach-blos- 
soms galore,  while  sturdy  lit- 
tle men  dig  away  at  regular 
potato-trenches  and  cabbage- 

A    JK).MJ!-n{()01'     l.l  XCIl-KOOJl     KOK    ITAl.IAN    .SrHO0L-('lIII>DIlEN  fields. 

Another  pleasant  feature 
aviators.  In  this  town  the  tooting  of  a  fog-horn  of  school-life  in  the  Italian  reclaimed  lands  is 
was  the  signal  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  aero-  the  correspondence  between  these  children  and 
plane  and  the  warning  to  the  school-children  to  those  of  the  motherland — unknown  personally  to 
file  out  of  their  classrooms  into  their  appointed  each  other,  but,  under  the  teachers'  guidance, 
places  of  refuge.  The  boys 
became  so  accustomed  to  this 
experience  that  they  com- 
posed a  doggerel  verse  call- 
ing upon  the  fog-horn  to 
deliver  them  from  the  dull 
class  of  a  certain  unpopular 
schoolmaster. 

Moreover,  all  through  this 
war  district  the  boys — and 
girls,  too,  some  of  them — 
have  heard  so  many  shells 
whistle  overhead  that  they 
have  learned  to  give  a  life- 
like imitation  of  the  strange 
and  unforgettable  sound,  just 
as  boys  and  girls  in  this  coun- 
try are  able  to  imitate  a  par- 
ticularly nerve-racking  auto- 
mobile horn.  And  some  of 
them  can  reproduce,  too,  the 
faint  hum  of  a  distant  aero- 
plane, I  regret  to  say  that  these  young  rascals 
are  not  above  practising  their  accomplishments 
upon  timid  and  unsuspecting  strangers  and  ob- 
serving the  effect. 
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put  in  touch  with  suitable  fellow-writers,  con- 
nected with  them  by  the  all-powerful  link  and 
spirit  of  common  language  and  nationality.  It 
is  touching  to  see   and  hear  from  the  teachers 
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how  some  of  them  insisted  upon  writing  to  the 
Italian  royal  children,  addressing  them  as  "/ 
toseti  della  Regina,"  which  in  Italian  slang  would 
be  about  the  same  as  "the  queen's  kids,"  if  you 


impressive  memory  of  all  is  "doubtless  that  of  six 
hundred  children  of  Italian  speech,  blood,  and 
heart,  reunited  to  the  mother-land  by  the  Italian 
conquest  of  several  villages  and  townships,  gath- 


SIX   HUNDRED  ITALIAN   SCHOOL-CHrLDREN   FORMING   THE  WORD   "ITALIA" 


please.  The  royal  children  replied  delightfully  to 
some  of  these  letters.  Truly,  democracy  is  safe 
under  the  Italian  flag! 

But  to  the  writer  of  the  present  notes  the  most 


ered  in  a  radiant  autumn  day  at  the  foot  of  the 
tremendous  "Mount  Stol,  falling  in  line  swiftly  and 
precisely  to  form  with  their  youthful,  healthy, 
agile  bodies  the  one  great  word 


ITALIA 
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^  "  'MAKE     A     SPECIAL     EFFOKT,     GRAYSON.       IT     MUST     BE     STOPPED.'  " 


In  an  office  in  a  huge  building  in  London,  known 
as  Strand  House,  George  William  Walsingham 
sat  at  a  desk  and  frowned.  On  the  desk  before 
him  lay  an  official-looking  document,  and  at  his 
side  stood  Roger  Grayson,  A.  C.  M.  C., — these 
letters  meaning  Assistant  Chief  Mail  Censor, — 
and  he  too  frowned,  because  there  was  evidently 
something  wrong  with  the  wonderful  organization 
England  had  created  to  censor  the  mails. 

"This  is  the  third  time  it  has  happened,"  said 
Colonel  Wal.dngham,  with  more  than  annoyance. 
"England's  munition  factories  must  have  plat- 
inum, and  each  of  the  three  ships  carrying  the 
precious  ounces  of  the  metal  has  been  sunk  by 
submarines." 

"Many  other  ships  have  been  sunk  by  sub- 
marines," suggested  Roger  Grayson. 

"I  know,  but  by  submarines  evidently  cruising 
at  large  to  destroy  whatever  they  came  across  on 
the  seas,"  said  Colonel  Walsingham.  "These 
platinum  ships  have  been  attacked  with  especial 
vigor.  Three,  and  in  one  case  four,  submarines 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  platinum  ships. 
It  can  mean  but  one  thing.  All  our  platinum 
comes  through  Benson  &  Corley,  in  New  York. 
Some  one  connected  witli  Rcnson  &  Corley  must 
be  getting  word  through  to  Berlin,  advising  the 


German  government  of  every  shipment  of  plat- 
inum, w'ith  the  name  of  the  ship  and  its  probalile 
route,  so  the  German  submarines  can  make  special 
efforts  to  attack  and  sink  our  platinum  bearers. 
That  means  just  one  thing,  Grayson — the  infor- 
mation is  slipping  through  this  censorship  of 
ours." 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Grayson,  firmly.  "Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such  an  organiza- 
tion been  created  as  this  English  mail-censorship. 
Every  letter  coming  from  America  or  going  to 
America  is  examined.  We  have  experts  in  every 
known  language  and  dialect.  Letters  to  and  from 
the  warring  nations  as  well  as  Holland,  Norway. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  all  the  other  neutrals  are 
examined,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  they  contain  hidden  information  of  value  to 
our  enemy  they  are  destroyed.  There  is  no  secret 
code  we  cannot  unravel.  Colonel  Walsingham,  it 
is  impossible  that  information  regarding  the  plat- 
inum ships  could  pass  through  this  censorship  of 
ours." 

"The  information  is  reaching  Germany,"  said 
Colonel  Walsingham.  "Make  a  special  effort, 
Grayson.     It  must  be  stopped." 

Roger  Grayson  did  not  need  to  be  told  to  make 
a   special   effort.      Not   only   was    his   patriotism 
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touched,  but  his  pride  in  the  great  censorship  ma- 
chine he  had  helped  to  create  was  touched  as  well. 
To  all  the  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  assistants 
who  were  under  him  he  gave  instructions  to  exert 
the  keenest  watchfulness  for  anything  that  might 
possibly  be  a  secret  code-message.  This  was 
hardly  necessary,  for  every  effort  was  already 
being  made. 

In  his  heart  Roger  Grayson  felt  that  Colonel 
Walsingham  was  right,  but  how  could  he  stop  the 
leak?  First,  of  course,  the  letters  carrying  the 
information  must  reach  the  censorship  bureau, 
then  the  clever  secret  code  that  had  so  far  failed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  "readers"  must  be 
discovered.  To  aid  him  he  had  just  one  important 
fact.  The  ship  Coloris  was  to  leave  New  York  in 
ten  days,  carrying,  in  addition  to  other  war  sup- 
plies, five  hundred  ounces  of  platinum.  If  there 
was  a  leak  in  the  censorship,  now  was  the  time 
to  find  it.  The  letter  carrying  the  information  to 
some  neutral  country,  possibly  Holland,  whence 
it  could  be  sent  into  Germany,  ought  to  pass 
through  the  censorship  bureau  in  a  few  days,  if 
it  had  not  already  passed. 

Every  letter  and  every  parcel  was  scrutinized 
most  carefully.  No  secret  means  of  communica- 
tion was  too  cleverly  conceived  to  evade  the 
watchfulness  of  the  keen-eyed  men  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  tables,  it  seemed;  and  no  bit  of  informa- 
tion was  too  trivial  to  escape  their  closest  in- 
spection. In  spite  of  this  they  found  nothing. 
There  were  hidden  code-messages  discovered,  of 
course,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plat- 
inum carriers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thousands 
of  censors  had  the  task  of  discovering  some  secret 
method  of  communication,  some  secret  code,  that 
must  have  escaped  their  keen  attention  before 
and  might  well  escape  it  still. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  Strand  House  that  very 
afternoon  a  man  was  at  work  at  one  of  the  tables. 
He  did  not  look  like  an  Englishman,  and  he  was 
not  an  Englishman.  At  first  glance  you  would 
have  thought  he  was  a  Frenchman  for  he  looked 
something  like  one,  and  especially  because  of  the 
way  he  wore  his  beard  and  moustache ;  but  he  was 
a  Belgian,  Professor  Henri  Kampf.  Early  in  the 
war  his  home  had  been  destroyed  and  he,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  had  become  refugees  and 
had  fled  to  England.  He  was  a  clever  man.  He 
had  deciphered,  in  his  day,  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  knew  a  great 
deal  about  cipher-writing,  too,  but  he  was  in 
Strand  House  because  he  knew  to  the  utmost  the 
four  tongues — no,  five  tongues — mostly  spoken  in 
Belgium :  Flemish,  German,  Walloon,  French,  and 
Dutch.  He  spoke  and  read  English  better  than 
half  the  English  themselves.     He  was  a  world- 


renowned  professor,  and  yet  he  was  glad  and  con- 
tent to  occupy  one  chair 'at  a  table  with  a  dozen 
other  men,  working  for  a  few  shillings  a  week, 
because  he  could  thus  do  his  part  in  winning  the 
war. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  Madame  Kampf  brought  her  two  children  to 
London  from  the  suburb  where  they  were  living. 
She  wanted  shoes  for  the  little  girl,  and  she 
brought  young  Henri,  too,  because  his  father  had 
said  Henri  might  see  something  of  the  great  cen- 
sorship bureau  the  next  time  he  came  to  London. 

London  was  always  an  interesting  place  to 
Henri.  It  was  bigger  than  Antwerp  and  bigger 
than  Brussels,  and  so  different ! 

"Do  you  think,"  said  his  mother,  "you  can  find 
Father  if  I  leave  you  ai  the  door  of  Strand  House, 
Henri?" 

"To  be  sure  I  can !"  exclaimed  the  boy.  "I  am 
not  a  child.  Mother." 

He  was  twelve.  Being  in  England  and  among 
friends,  he  was  not  one  of  the  hungry  little  Bel- 
gians. His  legs  were  stout  and  round  and  his  face 
full  and  rosy. 

"Very  well,  I  will  trust  you,"  said  his  mother. 
Before  the  war  she  would  never  have  thought  of 
trusting  a  twelve-year-old  boy  alone  in  such  a  big. 
crowded  building,  but  every  boy  seemed  to  become 
more  self-reliant  after  the  war  began.  She  told 
Henri  she  would  return  about  five  o'clock  and 
would  meet  him  at  the  door. 

"Have  no  fear  for  me,  Mama,"  said  Henri, 
and  he  kissed  her  and  entered  the  big  building.  He 
knew  just  how  to  proceed,  for  his  father  had  told 
him.  "American  Mails,  Destination  Holland," 
was  the  phrase  he  had  to  say,  for  that  meant  the 
department  where  his  father  was  working.  There 
were  guards  and  watchmen  everywhere,  and  they 
looked  at  the  card  Henri's  father  had  given  him 
and  said  "Left,"  "Right,"  "Up  one  flight,"  or  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  guide  him,  and  at  last  Henri 
stood  before  the  door  on  which  was  inscribed, 
"American   Mails,   Destination    Holland." 

In  this  room  and  the  rooms  adjoining  were 
handled  all  the  letters  mailed  in  America  and  ad- 
dressed to  persons  in  Holland.  If  one  of  these 
letters  happened  to  be  written  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage— as  in  Choctaw,  Egyptian,  or  ancient  San- 
skrit— it  went  to  the  Uncommon  Languages  De- 
partment; but  if  in  an  ordinary  language,  it  went 
to  one  of  the  men  in  these  rooms.  In  the  months 
the  war  had  been  going  on  the  system  of  handling 
these  letters  had  become  almost  perfect.  Certain 
of  the  men  handled  all  the  letters  to  or  from  one 
town  or  city  in  Holland.  Where  a  city  was  large, 
as  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam,  one  man  would 
handle  only  the  letters  to  or  from  firms  or  persons 
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whose  names  began  with  A,  B.  or  C.  or  D,  E,  or  F. 
In  this  way  each  man  became  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  kind  of  correspondence  going  on  as  it 
he  had  written  it  himself.  It  helped  them  to  catch 
trickv  messages.  It  helped  in  a  thousand  ways, 
as  any  hriglit  person  can  easily  imagine.  Mr. 
Henri  Kampf  had  one  whole  district  to  care  for. 
but  it  was  a  sjjarsely  settled  district  with  no  big 
towns  and  with,  altogether,  perhaps  only  one- 
tenth  the  correspondence  of  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam. 

Young  Henri  opened  tiie  door  and  peered  into 
the  busy  room,  and  the  guard  at  the  door  took 
him  by  the  arm. 

"V\'hat  do  you  want  here?"  he  asked,  a  little 
gruffly. 

Henri  showed  him  his  card,  which  was  in  effect 
a  pass.  He  did  not  need  to  say  that  he  wanted  two 
things.  One  of  the  things  was  to  see  his  dear 
father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  week.  The 
other  thing  he  wanted  was  "war  envelops."  He 
hoped  his  father  wbuld  have  some  for  him.  Henri 
was  getting  a  collection  of  them. 

War  envelops  are,  as  any  stamp-collector  knows, 
the  envelops  with  the  censorship  marks,  the  mili- 
tary franks  and  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war- 
stamps  on  them.  They  are  interesting  things  to 
collect,  and  Belgian  boys  are  great  collectors. 
Practically  every  Belgian  boy  is  a  stami)-collector, 
and  a  Belgian  boy  with  a  father  in  the  censorship 
bureau  is  a  happy  boy  indeed.  He  is  able  to  get 
some  very  rare  envelops. 

The  guard,  reading  Henri's  pass,  smiled  and 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  led  him  to  where 
Henri's  father  was  at  work.  His  father  looked 
up  and  greeted  him  fondly,  and  Henri  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks. 

"Just  a  minute,  little  son!"  said  his  father. 
"Come !  you  can  stand  here  beside  me  and  see 
how  I  do  it.  if  you  wish." 

The  table  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and 
there  were  twenty  men  seated  at  it,  ten  on  each 
side.  The  top  of  the  table  was  separated  into 
twenty  small  bins  by  division  boards,  so  that  one 
inspector's  pile  of  opened  mail  might  not  get 
mixed  with  another  man's  pile.  Mr.  Kampf  took 
up  an  envelop,  slipped  out  the  contents,  and 
opened   it. 

"\h !  Henri,  here  is  something  will  interest 
you !"  he  said. 

"Stamps  I"  cried  Henri,  eagerly. 

The  contents  of  the  envelop  consisted  of  four 
thin  sheets  of  paper  and  a  small  sheet  of  letter- 
paper.  The  four  thin  sheets  were  of  the  sort 
stamp-collectors  and  dealers  know  as  "approval 
>heets."  Each  sheet  had  a  blank  space  at  the  top. 
and  below  this  was  printed  fifty  squares,  five  in  a 


row  and  ten  rows,  each  big  enough  to  hold  one 
postage-stamp.  Dealers  and  boys  who  want  to 
exchange  stamps  use  thousands  of  these  sheets 
in  sending  stamps  for  sale  on  approval  or  for  ex- 
change. On  the  four  approval  sheets  in  this 
letter  every  space  bore  a  stamp.  Mr.  Kani])f 
handed  the  sheets  to  Henri. 

"The  way  one  poor  fellow  fills  in  his  weary 
days,"  he  explained.  "Every  mail  from  Holland 
for  America  has  ten  or  twenty  of  his  post-card 
appeals.  His  name,  as  you  see  on  this  envelop  ad- 
dressed to  him,  is  Lieutenant  Felix  Monson.  He 
must  have  a  list  of  many  of  the  stamp-collectors  in 
.\merica,  and  to  them  he  writes  his  post-cards. 
They  are  all  much  the  same :  T  am  a  Belgian 
soldier,  interned  in  Holland  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  to  pass  my  weary  days  I  am  getting  to- 
gether a  collection  of  postage-stamj)s  for  my 
children  at  home.  Please  send  me  any  duplicates 
you  do  not   want.'  " 

"That  is  a  nice  way  to  do,"  said  Henri. 

"Ah !  you  know  the  fun  of  collecting  stamps, 
my  little  son!"  laughed  Professor  Kamjjf.  "Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  send  some  stamps  to  poor 
Lieutenant   Monson  some  day,  yes?" 

"Yes,  I  would.  Father,"  said  Henri. 

He  passed  the  four  approval  sheets  from  hand 
to  hand,  one  at  a  time. 

"I  can  send  him  better  ones  than  these,"  he 
said.  "These  are  all  the  cheapest  and  commonest 
ones.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  send  him  such  com- 
mon ones.  Father.  And  all  mixed  up.  I  would  n't 
send  them  all  mixed  up  on  an  approval  sheet.  If 
I  used  an  approval  sheet,  I  would  arrange  the 
stamps  by  countries,  as  the  dealers  do." 

"You  are  all  for  system!"  smiled  Professor 
Kampf.  proudly.  "I  expect  the  poor  Belgian,  in- 
terned in  Holland,  does  n't  care  whether  they  are 
arranged  by  countries  or  not." 

"But  these  are  such  common  stamps!"  insisted 
Henri,  "See,  here  are  L^nited  States  two-cent 
stamps,  the  ones  used  now ;  they  are  not  worth  a 
penny  a  peck.  Father.  Who  would  send  them  to 
a  poor  soldier?  See,  here  is  one,  and  here,  and 
here,  and  here.     Father!" 

"What,  Henri?" 

"Father,"  said  the  boy,  his  eyes  big  with  the 
idea  that  had  occurred  to  him,  "might  n't  these 
stamps  be  a  cipher?  Might  n't  somebody  have  a 
code,  and  each  stamp  stand  for  a  word  ?  There 
are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  stamps  that  are 
cheap  and  easy  to  get.  Might  n't  somebody  take  a 
catalogue  and  give  each  stamp  a  word?  You 
know  how  I  mean.  This  United  States  stamp 
might  be  'the.'  and  this  French  stamp  might  be 
'ship,'  and  so  on.  And  then  they  could  arrange 
them  on  these  approval  sheets  so  they  would  make 
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sentences  and  carry  news  through  the  censor- 
ship bureau,  and  nobody  would  guess.  Could  n't 
they  do  that,  Father?" 

Professor  Kampf  grasped  the  four  sheets  out  of 
his  son's  hand,  grasping  them  so  eagerly  he  tore 
one  half  across. 

"Wait  here,  Henri!"  he  commanded.  "I  will 
come  back !" 

He  almost  ran  out  of  the  room,  down  the  cor- 
ridors and  up  the  stairs,  until  he  burst  into  the 


"Unless  I  am  mistaken,"  said  the  head  of  the 
Decoding  Room,  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice,  "you 
have  discovered  something  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.   This  is  undoubtedly  a  code  message." 

"My  boy  Henri — my  little  son  Henri  discovered 
it,"  said  Professor  Kampf,  proudly. 

"No  matter  who  discovered  it,"  said  the  head 
of  the  Decoding  Room.  "Come  with  me  to  Mr. 
Grayson." 

Roger  Grayson  listened  to  the  story. 


f  4 

SEK,  HERE  IS  ONE,  AND  HERE,  AND  HERE.  AND  HERE.  FATHER! 


Decoding  Room,  where  the  cipher  experts  held 
sway. 

"This  \"  he  cried  breathlessly.  "These  stamps. 
All  mixed  up,,  you  see.  Could  it  be  a  cipher? 
Might  it  be  a  code?  Dozens  and  dozens  of  parcels 
of  stamps  have  gone  thus  into  Holland." 

The  chief  of  the  Decoding  Room  took  the  sheets 
and  looked  at  them. 

"Always  on  sheets,  like  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,  for  the  most  part  they  are  loose.  Now 
and  then  on  sheets." 

He  explained  rapidly  the  post-cards  sent  by  the 
appealing  Lieutenant  Monson  to  various  ad- 
dresses in  the  United  States  and  the  floods  of 
stamps  that  went  to  him  in  return,  all  passed  by 
the  censors  as  harmless  matter. 


"We  have  caught  them  I"  he  cried.  "Come  with 
me  to  Colonel  Walsingham!" 

In  five  minutes  after  they  stood  before  Colonel 
Walsingham  two  cablegrams  were  flying  under 
the  water  in  two  directions.  One  was  to  the  head 
of  the  secret  service  in  New  York,  the  other  to  the 
head  of  the  secret  service  in  Holland.  From  the 
New  York  headquarters  five  men  hurried  out.  In 
less  than  twenty- four  hours  they  discovered  which 
of  the  employees  of  Benson  &  Corley  was  send- 
ing duplicate  postage-stamps  to  the  interned 
prisoner  in  Holland,  and  in  his  house  they  found  a 
stamp-catalogue  with  code  words  written  in  a 
fine  hand  opposite  all  the  cheap  and  easily  ob- 
tained stamps.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
other    secret-service    men    had    discovered    that 
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Lieutenant  Monson.  in  Holland,  had  a  similar 
catalogue  hidden  under  his  blanket  in  the  camp 
where  the  interned  soldiers  were  kei)t.  In  less 
than  a  week  Colonel  VValsingham  learned  that 
Lieutenant  Monson  was  a  German  secret-service 


ing  to  him  from  genuine  and  unsuspecting  col- 
lectors in  America  would  keep  him  free  from 
suspicion    for   a   considerable  time. 

From  the  lucky  day  when  Henri  Kampf,  Junior. 
looked  at  the  approval  sheets  his  father  had  placed 


rOI.OXKI-    GEORnE    WILIJAM    W.\1-SIN(!TIAM    PINXET)    ON    HIS    BREAST    AN    ORnEK    OK    MERIT 


man  who  had  joined  the  Belgian  army  merely  in 
order  that  he  might  flee  across  the  border  from 
Belgium  into  Holland  and  put  into  operation  the 
postage-stamp  code  he  had  invented,  getting  news 
from  America  and  forwarding  it  to  Berlin.  He 
had  guessed  rightly  that  the  flood  of  stamps  com- 


in  his  hands,  there  were  no  more  special  attacks  on 
the  platinum  carriers.  He  was  a  proud  Belgian 
lioy,  the  proudest  in  England,  and  he  was  more 
proud  than  ever  when  Colonel  George  William 
Walsingham  pinned  on  his  breast  an  Order  of 
Merit  for  notable  services  to  the  king  and  nation. 


FRIEND  WIND 

By  Isabel  McKinney 

Cut  on  tlie  hill-top  t!ie  wind  is  awake, 
Out  on  the  hill-top  calling, 

■'Come,  little  comrade,  come  and  take ! 
Come,  for  the  nuts  are  falling!" 


^>r^   ESTHER    E»IRDSALL    DARLING 
Author  o/   *'|S<\Ldy  o/  Nome','      "Up  in  ALei.sko>7     etc. 


Little  Jimmie  Gibson  was  blue— but  not  de- 
pressed and  unhappy,  you  must  understand,  as 
he  had  a  merry  nature  and  jolly  ways;  but  he 
was  blue,  nevertheless,  and  horn  blue,  so  that  it 
was  no  fault  of  his.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
gains  much  admiration  by  being  born  blue  in  his 
country,  for  Jimmie  Gibson  was  a  blue  fox  from 
Northern  Alaska,  and  the  blue  fox  is  of  great 
commercial  value  at  this  particular  time.    • 

One  day  late  in  spring,  an  Eskimo,  hunting 
and  trapping  on  the  Kobuk  River,  in  the  arctic, 
saw  a  fox-hole  in  the  snow,  and  captured  a  white 
mother  fox  and  one  white  puppy-fox,  bringing 
them  to  Martin  Moran,  who  has  a  famous  fox 
farm  in  that  vicinity.  Knowing  that  there  are 
generally  from  three  to  seven  puppies  in  a  family, 
he  had  the  Eskimo  return  to  the  burrow  to  see 
if  there  were  not  some  still  left — for  the  wise  fox 
parent  has  usually  a  numl^er  of  entrances  to  the 
den,  which  give  several  other  ways  of  escape  if 
one  is  blocked. 

The  Eskimo  discovered  two  more  white  pup- 
pies and  two  blue  puppies.  Still  unconvinced  that 
the  native  had  them  all,  Moran  again  sent  him 
back,  and,  a  week  from  the  day  that  the  mother 
was  caught,  little  Jimmie  Gibson  was  found. 

The  poor  baby,  deserted  for  this  long  time,  had 
existed  on  scraps  of  food  stored  away  by  the 
provident  mother.  He  heard  the  Eskimo  coming 
and  ran  out  of  his  hole  to  meet  him — evidently 
glad  of  some  companionship,  even  that  of  a  hu- 
man being;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  catch- 
ing him  and  carrying  him  to  the  farm  to  join 
the  rest  of  his  family,  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  there. 

Because  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  amia- 
bility in  the  one  who  had  so  nearly  perished, 
Martin  Moran  made  a  pet  of  him,  and  named  him 
after  a  dear  old  friend — James  Gibson.  Of 
course  no  one  could  think  of  such  a  tiny,  round, 
mischievous    creature    as    "Tames,"    so    he    was 


dubbed  "Jimmie,"  and  soon  learned  to  answer 
to  his  name,  running  to  Moran  the  moment  he 
heard  it  called. 

When  Jimmie  was  about  three  months  old, 
Moran  had  to  make  a  trip  for  supplies  to  Nome, 
which  is  a  great  trading-post,  as  well  as  a  cele- 
])rated  mining-camp,  on  Bering  Sea,  not  far  from 
the  arctic  circle.  It  was  a  tiresome  journey  of 
many  days  from  the  Kobuk,  by  means  of  a  small 
coastwise  steamer,  and  he  decided  to  take  his 
favorite  fox  with  him  for  company. 

It  was  in  my  own  home  in  Nome  that  I  first 
met  Jimmie  Gibson.  I  had  gone  down  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  Big  Man,  "Look  what  I  have 
here !"  expecting,  as  usual,  to  find  that  he  had 
brought  to  see  me  some  attractive  malamute  or 
"husky"  puppy ;  but  instead  there  stood  in  the 
middle   of   the    room    a    strange,    unknown    little 


■  HE   UISCUVEKKU   TIIK   STAHtWAV      (SEE   NEXT   P.\GE.) 

creature.  He  was  about  the  height  and  color 
of  a  Maltese  cat,  but  his  fur  was  more  fluffy  and 
beautiful  than  that  of  anv  Persian  cat  I  have  ever 
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seen,  and  his  tail  was  like  a  huge,  soft,  blue-gray 
plume.  His  pointed  nose  and  prick  ears  were 
suggestive  of  the  small  Siberian  dogs,  which  are 
so  numerous  here,  but  there  was  something  dis- 
tinctive about  him,  decidedly  different  from  either 
a  dog  or  a  cat;  and  after  I  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise  of  finding  a  "wild  animal"  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family,  I  realized  that  my  visitor 
was  a  baby  fox. 

He  seemed  a  bit  shy.  but  not  exactly  fright- 
ened. He  drank  milk  from  a  saucer  and  hid,  or 
"cached,"  behind  a  chair  in  the  corner  the 
chicken-^)one  that  I  gave  him.  Then,  with  the 
greatest  curiosity,  he  began  to  examine  the  ])lace 
thoroughly;  he  peered  behind  the  curtains. 
crawled  under  the  furniture,  jumped  on  the  table 
and  couch,  and  finally  discovered  the  stairway, 
which  interested  him  enormously. 

\\'hen  he  was  nearly  at  the  top,  I  remembered 
that  a  low  window  in  my  room  w-as  open,  and 
I  started  up  behind  him,  only  to  bring  about 
what  I  most  desired  to  prevent.  Jimmie  knew 
nothing  of  second  stories,  but  the  open  sash  of- 
fered him  a  means  of  escape  from  pursuit,  and 
I  reached  the  last  stair  just  in  time  to  see  him 
make  a  flying  leap  out  of  the  window\  For  a 
moment  I  was  afraid  to  glance  down,  for  the 
ground  was  fully  twenty  feet  below;  but  when  I 
(//(/  have  the  courage,  I  discovered  Jimmie  Gib- 
son standing  on  the  graveled  walk,  regarding  one 
paw  rather  ruefully  and  the  window  rather  re- 
sentfully. When  the  Big  Man  picked  him  up 
he  proved  to  be  none  the  worse  for  his  unex- 
pected imitation  of  an  aeroplane,  though  he  was 
panting  and  nervous. 

Mr.  Moran,  who  had  expected  to  be  in  Nome 
only  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to  make  a  trip  to 
some  distance,  and.  not  wishing  to  expose  Jim- 
mie unnecessarily  to  the  discomforts  of  the  sea, 
it  was  decided  to  leave  the  fox  in  the  Big  Man's 
hardware  store  during  his  six  weeks'  absence. 

So  Jimmie  was  comfortably  installed  in  the 
deep  embrasure  of  a  huge  window^  where  the 
plate-glass  on  the  street  side  and  the  high  poultry 
netting  on  the  store  side  provided  safety  without 
interfering  with  his  opportunity  to  watch  all  of 
the  new  and  interesting  sights  about  him. 

At  first  he  was  quite  contented  in  the  ])lacc 
assigned  him,  which  must  have  seemed  spacious 
after  the  small  box  in  which  he  had  traveled  to 
Nome;  but  after  two  or  three  days  he  commenced 
to  try  to  scale  the  wire  netting  that  separated  him 
from  all  of  the  many  wonderful  things  he  wanted 
to  investigate  closely,  and  after  innumerable  fail- 
ures and  falls  he  succeeded.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, balancing  on  top  of  the  net,  and  then 
jumped    onto    a    bale    of    goods    standing    near. 


Three  times  the  Big  Man  put  him  back,  and  three 
times  Jimmie  Gibson  jumped  out  again.  He  was 
plainly  determined  to  start  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition, and  with  a  complete  disregard  of  our 
presence  and  defiance  of  our  wishes  he  made  still 


"BALANCING   ON   TUK  TOI"   OF    THE  NET" 

another  escape.  This  time  we  let  him  have  his 
way,  and  Jimmie  began  a  tour  of  inspection — 
disappearing  for  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, but  returning  regularly  to  see  that  we  were 
still  there ;  for  he  had  now  begun  to  show  that  he 
greatly  preferred  the  society  of  people  to  remain- 
ing alone.  From  the  night  that  he  learned  he 
could  scale  his  prison  walls  he  made  it  a  habit 
to  go  into  the  oflfice,  where  he  would  sit  on  a 
desk  by  the  bookkeeper,  who  generally  spent  an 
hour  or  so  over  his  books  after  the  others  had 
gone.  He  w^as  very  quiet  at  such  times,  and  only 
the  rustling  of  a  paper  or  the  rolling  of  a  pencil 
would  betray  his  presence  there  at  all.  But  when 
the  bookkeeper  was  ready  to  leave,  and  turned 
off  the  electric  lights,  the  fox  would  follow  him  to 
the  outer  door,  whimpering  at  being  deserted. 

In  the  morning  he  showed  the  keenest  delight 
when  Charlie,  one  of  the  clerks,  came  in,  and 
went  the  rounds  of  the  store  with  him.  delaying 
the  sweeping  by  sudden  attacks  on  the  broom, 
and  running  off  with  the  dust-cloth  if  it  was  laid 
down  for  an  instant. 

He  made  a  peculiar  chattering  sound,  which 
he  seemed  to  feel  was  a  method  of  communica- 
tion;  and  he  would  look  up  into  your  face  dur- 
ing the  interview,  cocking  his  bead  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  and  apparently  trying  to  con- 
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vey  to  you  some  need  or  express  some  sentiment 
of  criticism  or  satisfaction  over  matters  that  con- 
cerned him.  This  chattering  was  varied  by  a 
clucking,  like  that  of  a  hen,  or  a  sharp  shrill 
barking,  like  that  of  a  tiny  puppy. 

I  have  seen  Jimmie  Gibson  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  some  position  favorable  to  quick  ac- 
tion,— and  retreat,  if  necessary. — holding  long 
"conversations"  with  "Scotty"  Allan,  who  could 
soon  imitate  the  fox  noises  very  well.  As  Scotty 
worked  they  would  harangue  one  another  in  the 
most  animated  way,  Scotty  always  ending  their 
dialogue  by  a  question  of  much  importance  to  the 
fox.  "Well,  what  does  the  little  mannie  want 
now?  A  drink  of  water?  Some- 
thing to  eat?"  And  the  "little  man- 
nie" would  jump  down  from  his 
chosen  place  and  run  ahead  to  his 
water-bowl  or  food-dish,  according 
to  his  immediate  desire.  It  was  re- 
markable in  how  short  a  time  he 
had  learned  to  indicate  his  different 
needs  and  distinguish  between  the 
various  words  that  Scotty  used  in 
that  connection. 

His  color,  his  noiseless  motions, 
particularly  the  light  and  airy  man- 
ner he  had  of  appearing  with  no 
previous  hint  of  approach  and  dis- 
appearing as  quickly  and  mysteri- 
ously as  he  had  come,  won  for  him 
the  name  Puff  o'  Smoke.  And  little 
Puff  o'  Smoke  crept  completely  into 
our  hearts  by  the  charm  of  a  nature 
whose  instinctive  suspicion,  an  in- 
heritance from  his  wild  ancestors, 
had  yielded  to  his  confidence  in  hu- 
man friends  and  a  fondness  for  them. 
His  favorites  in  the  store  were  the 
Big  Man,  whorn  he  had  met  first,  and  Scotty 
Allan,  who,  as  an  expert  dog-man  and  the  success- 
ful driver  of  the  Alaskan  racing-dogs,  has  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Scotty's  knowledge  of 
animals  has  been  gained  by  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience ;  an  experience  that  includes  such  things 
as  the  training  of  a  timber-wolf,  caught  when  a 
puppy,  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  drive  him 
with  the  team-dogs  he  was  then  using  on  the  Yu- 
kon. So  when  Scotty  cautioned  us  against  de- 
stroying Jimmie's  confidence,  we  never  teased  or 
frightened  him.  and  agreed  that  any  advances 
should  come  from  his  side.  When  he  learned  that 
he  could  trust  us  implicitly,  he  became  quite  bold 
in  his  tactics. 

If  the  Big  Man  was  sitting  on  a  settee,  Jimmie 
would  spring  up  beside  him  and  sometimes  even 
get  into  his  lap ;  but  there  was  a  tacit  understand- 


ing that  never  a  hand  should  be  laid  upon  him — 
for  being  handled  seemed  to  be  Jimmie's  one  con- 
stant dread.  Lightly  resting  on  the  Big  Man's 
knee,  Jimmie  would  become  absorbed  in  vest  but- 
tons or  a  watch-chain,  chattering  and  clucking 
the  while  over  every  fresh  discovery.  Then,  per- 
haps, he  would  snatch  a  glove  or  handkerchief 
from  a  convenient  pocket  and  rush  with  his  prize 
down  the  length  of  the  store;  possibly  to  hide  it 
in  one  of  his  innumerable  caches  behind  goods, 
but  more  often  returning  to  place  it  before  the 
Big  Man,  hoping  for  a  romp  and  a  chase,  in  which 
he  always  eluded  his  pursuer.  One  day  the  Big 
Man  leaned  over,  and  the  fox  grabbed  the  man's 


HE  WOULD  SIT  ON  A  DESK  BY  THE  BOOKKEEPER" 

hat  in  his  mouth  and  dashed  away  with  it  in  great 
glee.  The  hat  once  regained,  he  would  repeat 
the  theft  as  often  as  he  had  the  chance,  evidently 
regarding  it  as  rare  fun. 

•  His  perseverance  was  as  marked  as  that  of  the 
proverbial  spider  spinning  its  web.  and  his  curi- 
osity was  as  strong  a  trait.  I  have  known  him  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  a  day  trying  to  find 
out  what  was  in  a  certain  package  that  was  care- 
fully wrapped  and  tied  and  laid  aside  for  delivery. 
Strings  and  paper  were  no  protection  against  him 
— and  a  lid  securely  fastened  merely  aroused  a 
persistency  that  was  marvelous. 

Presently  he  began  to  steal  little  things  that 
appealed  to  him.  and  would  go  to  any  amount 
of  trouble  to  get  the  trifle  he  wished.  Out  of  a 
dozen  boxes,  containing  complete  sets  of  shoe- 
polishing  appliances.  Jimmie  abstracted  only  the 
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daubers,  and  hid  them  so  securely  that  even  for  a 
year  or  more  after  his  departure  they  were  still 
coming  to  light.  At  times  he  would  be  exceed- 
ingly busy  changing  the  hiding-places  of  his  treas- 
ures, but  the  long  runway  behind  the  heavy  gold- 
pans  seemed  to  be,  for  some  reason,  the  favorite 


•  JIMMIE  WOILI)    K.\1KK(5E   PROM  A    LENGTH   OF   STOVE-PIPE" 

retreat;  possibly  because  from  it  he  could  see  all 
that  was  going  on  without  himself  being  seen. 

Occasionally  the  Big  Man  or  Scotty  would  go 
after  him  into  the  neighborhood  of  this  den, 
Jimmie  maintaining  an  attitude  of  '"watchful  wait- 
ing" till  they  began  searching  for  the  entrance. 
Tense  and  motionless  the  fox  would  stand,  follow- 
ing every  move  of  the  threatening  hand  with 
eager  attention;  if  it  went  a  little  to  the  right 
or  left,  a  little  too  high  or  toe  low,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  rigid  pose;  but  at  the  first  move 
toward  the  real  entrance,  he  pounced  upon  the 
invader  with  all  the  fury  of  outraged  ownership. 
lie  would  take  an  offending  finger  or  two  in  his 
mouth,  snarling  fiercely;  but  this  was 
only  a  fair  warning  that  he  was  a 
ferocious  beast  and  must  not  be  pro- 
voked to  do  his  worst.  He  never  bit, 
though  his  teeth  were  as 
fine  and  sharp  as  needles 
and  would  have  made  a 
painful  wound. 

It  was  not  long  before 
the  school-children  came 
in  to  visit  the  fox,  and 
eventually  to  play  with 
him;  for  Jimmie  seemed 
to  realize  the  kinship  ol 
youth,  and  showed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the 
little  ones.  In  fact,  al- 
most the  only  time  I  ever  saw  Jimmie  Gibson 
unresistingly  accept  a  caress  was  once  when  he 
was   placed   in   a   baby-carriage  with   a   year-old 


baby,  to  whose  demonstrations  of  afifection  he 
seemed  to  respond. 

His  favorite  game  with  the  children  was  tag, 
though  they  varied  it  with  hide-and-seek — Jim- 
mie being  the  one  to  hide.  There  were  so  many 
wonderful  places  where  he  could  conceal  himself 
that  once  in  a  while  his  friends  had  to  "give  up" ; 
and  when  they  called  him  persuasively,  perhaps 
holding  a  bit  of  apple  in  plain  sight.  Jimmie  would 
emerge  from  a  length  of  stove-pipe  or  from  the 
depths  of  a  coil  of  rope,  plainly  elated  at  his 
success  in  wearing  them  out.  In  tag  they  all 
raced  up  and  down  the  long  aisles  of  the  store, 
between  big  pillars  and  show-cases,  with  one  in- 
'  variable  result;  no  matter  Jiow  fleetly  they  pur- 
!  sued  him,  there  would  be  at  last  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance  on  his  part,  and  when 
they  turned  to  make  a  wider  search  for  him,  he 
was  always  behind,  chasing  them. 

Somewhat  spent,  after  his  romp,  he  would  gen- 
erally throw  himself  down,  limp  and  relaxed, 
where  he  could  watch  all  proceedings,  knowing 
that  we  regarded  his  desire  for  rest  as  a  truce, 
during  which  we  would  not  disturb  him.  If 
really  too  worn  out  to  be  interested  in  passing 
events,  he  sought  his  wall  of  gold-pans,  and  there 
he  would  remain  till  he  had  fully  recuperated. 

Once,  on  such  an  occasion,  I  paused  before  his 
den  and  used  my  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  come  out.  offering  bribes  that  usu- 
ally proved  effective.  "Is  little  Jimmie  Gibson 
too  tired  to  play?"  was  answered  by  a  famt 
squeak,  indicating  complete  exhaustion.  The 
sound  of  a  spool  on  a  string  being  drawn  along 
the  floor  was   no  temptation;   he  did  not  want 
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water,  nor  an  apple.  What  could  I  offer  him? 
Fortunately  I  happened  to  have,  near  by,  a  fresh 
ptarmigan  that  I  had  just  bought  from  a  native 
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hunter  on  the  street  for  Jimmie's  dinner.  This  I 
held  near  his  hiding-place  where  the  smell  could 
not  fail  to  reach  his  sensitive  nose.  Then  I  in- 
quired if  "little  Jimmie  Gibson  wanted  a  ptarmi- 
gan?" Stealthily,  but  rapidly,  he  appeared  out  of 
the  dusk  of  his  lair;  every  instinct  of  the  wild 
was  aroused,  and  every  hint  of  domesticity  was 
forgotten  at  the  scent  of  his  prey.  Savagely  he 
snatched  the  bird  from  me  and  hurried  toward  a 
distant  cache,  evidently  regarding  my  presence 
there  as  a  menace. 

Perhaps  Jimmie  was  never  more  entertaining 
than  when  in  his  window  where  we  could  watch 
his  antics  without  diverting  his  attention.  He 
would  spend  hours  arranging  his  quarters  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  then,  weary  with  his  labors, 
would  go  into  his  straw-filled  "house"  or  lie  in 
a  big  box  of  sand  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  sleep — 
though  I  never  saw  him  sleep  so  soundly  that,  if 
we  spoke  to  him,  there  was  not,  in  immediate  re- 
sponse, the  gleam  of  two  alert  bright  eyes,  or  the 
sound  of  a  fretful  grunt  of  protest  at  the  dis- 
turbance. 

One  of  the  things  that  apparently  was  always 
a  cause  of  renewed  surprise  to  him  was  the  in- 
security of  a  block  (part  of  a  block  and  tackle  in 
the  window)  as  a  cache.  He  would  thrust  a 
ptarmigan  head,  or  other  dainty,  into  a  most 
promising  crevice,  only  to  find  it  had  imaccount- 
ably  appeared  on  the  other  side.  Picking  it  up, 
he  would  try  it  again  with  the  same  result.  Pa- 
tiently repeating  the  attempt  over  and  over  again, 
until  convinced  of  its  futility,  he  would  take  the 
bit  of  food  over  to  the  half-opened  drawer  of  a 
coffee-mill,  drop  it  in,  and  then  walk  around  to 
the  other  side  of  that,  to  see  if  it,  too,  was  playing 
tricks  on  him. 

Jimmie  Gibson  had  a  fine  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion in  dogs.  One  day  when  he  was  running  loose 
in  the  store,  Baldy,  one  of  our  racing  leaders, 
wandered  in.  To  my  horror,  the  fox  approached 
the  dog  with  no  fear  whatever,  and  I  expected 
to  see  Baldy  attack  him,  knowing  that  the  strong 
wolf  strain  in  these  dogs  makes  any  wild  animal 
seem,  to  them,  fair  game.  Scotty  reassured  me, 
however,  and  said  that  no  matter  what  Baldy 
might  do  to  Jimmie  Gibson  in  the  open,  Jimmie 
would  be  perfectly  safe  under  ^  roof.  Baldy 
realized  that  the  fox  belonged  there,  was  in  our 
protection,  and  therefore  must  not  be  harmed. 
The  fox  knew  in  some  way  that  he  could  trust 
Baldy,  and  knew  it  so  absolutely  that  in  a  spirit 
of  bravado  he  marched  up  to  the  dog,  chattering 
and  barking  at  him,  and,  jumping  up,  even  nipped 
playfully  at  Baldy 's  nose  and  the  end  of  his 
drooping  tail.  Baldy  is  dignified,  and  not  at  all 
inclined  to  make  friends  readily  and  informally. 


so  he  simply  ignored  the  impertinence  of  Jimmie 
Gibson  until  his  patience  was  exhausted ;  then  he 
would  start  for  the  door,  after  letting  us  know 
that  he  wanted  to  go  home  where  he  would  not 
be  subjected  to  the  unwelcome  familiarities  of  a 
saucy  baby  fox. 

Some  dogs,  on  the  contrary,  responded  eagerly 
to    jimmie's  advances,  and  would  enter  into  his 


"JIMMIE    WOULD    THROW    HIMSELF    Ul'ON    THE    FLOOR,    WILD 
WITH    RAGE-      (SEE    NEXT   PAGE.) 

games  with  the  utmost  enjoyment.  In  tag,  as 
with  the  children,  the  fox  always  turned  up  behind 
the  dog  who  was  chasing  him. 

Strangely  enough,  Jimmie's  friends  among  the 
dogs  were  invariably  the  big  ones,  often  sled-dogs, 
and  reindeer-dogs  (who  closely  resemble  those 
used  by  sheep-herders),  and  his  enemies  were  the 
small  ones,  particularly  the  fox-terriers,  toward 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  an  especial  and  instinc- 
tive hatred,  almost  as  if  he  knew  the  name  of 
their  breed  and  the  reason  for  the  name. 

One  of  his  greatest  delights  was  to  safely  en- 
trench himself  behind  his  high  netting  and  then 
frisk  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  window  in 
the  very  faces  of  his  foes,  who,  after  his  arrival, 
never  missed  a  possible  chance  to  slip  into  the 
store.  They  would  bark  frantically  and  throw 
themselves  against  the  wire  mesh,  scratching  and 
tearing  at  it.  conscious  that  only  a  slight  barrier 
separated  them  from  this  alluring  bit  of  fur  and 
fun.  But  the  barrier  held,  and  they  would  wear 
themselves  out  in  desperate  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks upon  it.  Unable  to  stand  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion, we  would  finally  put  them  into  the  street, 
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where,  with  noses  pressed  against  the  plate-glas.-!, 
they  would  stand  and  watch  Jimmie  till  they 
were  found  by  their  masters  or  the  approach  of 
meal-times  would  prove  a  stronger  attraction. 

There  were  degrees  of  dislike  that  Jimmie  ex- 
perienceil  for  these  different  dogs,  and  his  actions 
were  more  or  less  influenced  hy  his  sentiments. 
Toward  the  "Twins,"  two  sleek  hlack  fellow^s, 
lialf  cocker-spaniel  and  half  fox-terrier,  he 
showed  a  sort  of  good-natured  contempt.  Vastly 
amused  at  their  strenuous  efiforts  to  reach  him. 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  their  excitement  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  them  a  run.  With  some  of 
the  others,  there  was  more  malice  in  his  attitude, 
and  there  would  he  little  hursts  of  temper  during 
their  visits,  manifested  hy  angry  chattering  or 
harking,  and  a  defiant  waving  of  his  beautiful 
plume-like  tail  before  their  longing  eyes. 

For  no  apparent  reason,  Jimmie  Gibson  selected 
Billy  Kerr,  a  gentle,  long-haired  fox-terrier,  as 
his  arch-enemy,  though  that  particular  dog 
showed  no  more  animosity  toward  the  fox  than 
did  any  of  the  others.  The  instant  that 'Billy 
made  his  appearance,  however,  Jimmie  would 
throw  himself  upon  the  floor  of  his  "apartment." 
wild  with  rage.  Just  .so  long  as  Billy  lingered, 
just  so  long  did  Jimmie  keep  up  a  series  of  shrill, 
ear-splitting  shrieks  that  issued  from  a  cavernous, 
blood-red  mouth,  which  he  opened  as  widely  as 
a  young  bird  waiting  for  a  fat  worm.  Even  after 
the  unwilling  Billy  had  been  dragged  away  by 
his  owner,  Jimmie  could  not  seem  to  get  over  the 
insult  of  Billy's  presence  and  the  consequent  in- 
jury to  his  feelings;  and  for  an  hour  or  more 
there  would  be  savage  mutterings  that  indicated 
a  sadly  ruffled  disposition. 

We  were  naturally  worried  about  the  doors 
that  were  so  often  left  open,  for  aside  from  our 
actual  affection  for  Jimmie  Gibson,  we  did  not 
care  to  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  blue  fox  venturing  out  to  be  inevitably  killed 
by  the  dogs  always  so  much  in  evidence  in  the 
town.  Only  once  did  Jimmie  Gibson  escape,  if 
one  can  call  it  an  escape  when  he  casually  wan- 
dered out  through  an  alley  to  the  main  street, 
where  he  stood  looking  about  with  keen  interest. 
We  did  not  dare  start  after  him  for  fear  he 
would  run  from  us,  so  we  called  him,  and  after 
a  leisurely  survey  of  the  scene  before  him,  he 
concluded  to  return. 

He  was  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  appeared  restless  and  excitable  before 
and  during  a  storm.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
storm  of  October  5,  1913,  that  caused  such  enor- 
mous damage  to  the  city,  and  even  threatened  for 
a  while  to  wipe  out  the  entire  business  section, 
Jimmie  was  desperately  nervous  and  uneasy,  pac- 


ing up  and  down,  rumiing  constantly  to  the  door, 
to  sniff  at  it,  as  if  scenting  the  coming  disaster, 
and  evincing  a  strong  desire  to  have  us  with  him. 

During  the  height  of  the  gale,  when  the  place 
was  being  entered  every  moment  by  those  need- 
ing goods  or  shelter,  it  was  necessary  to  shut  Jim- 
mie in  the  private  office  for  safety.  ?Ie  was  lonely 
and  unhappy,  and.  resenting  his  isolation,  .seemed 
to  take  a  certain  satisfaction  in  doing  as  much 
damage  as  he  could  to  show  his  wrath.  He  tore 
up  paper,  knocked  books  on  the  floor,  and  tipped 
over  the  scrap  basket,  scattering  its  contents 
broadcast ;  though  most  of  the  time  he  spent  on 
top  of  a  high  desk,  peering  out  through  a  window 
into  the  main  store  and  scolding  audibly. 

Shortly  after  the  episode  of  the  .storm  the  last 
boat  of  the  season  left  for  the  arctic,  and  on 
this  Martin  Moran  and  Jimmie  Gibson  sailed 
for  their  home  on  the  Kobuk.  When  the  time 
came  for  us  to  part  from  our  strange  little  guest, 
there  was  general  and  genuine  regret,  for  it  was 
not  within  human  probabilities  that  w'e  should  ever 
see  him  again.  Moran  assured  us  that  the  fox 
would  never  be  killed  for  his  fur,  and  he  hoped 
to  see  him  the  founder  of  a  line  of  descendants 
who  would  be  famous  for  their  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence. A  traveling  cage  had  been  fitted  up  for 
Jimmie  by  the  boys  in  the  store,  luxuriously  fur- 
nished with  a  comfortal)le  bed  and  white  enamel 
plates  and  bowls.  His  playthings  were  not  for- 
gotten, and  all  treasured  trifles  were  stored  away 
for  his  amusement.  A  box  of  his  favorite  food 
was  carefully  packed,  and  at  last  Jimmie  Gibson 
was  ready  for  the  voyage. 

Our  parting  gift,  and  one  which  did  not  appeal 
to  him  immediately,  was  a  beautiful  red  morocco 
collar,  on  which  tinkled  a  tiny  silver  bell.  This, 
slipped  over  his  head  when  he  was  busily  ex- 
amining his  new  quarters,  was  the  signal  for  a 
demonstration  beside  which  his  behavior  toward 
Billy  Kerr  was  mild  indeed.  He  spun  round  and 
round  like  a  top — squeaking,  squealing,  chatter- 
ing, and  barking  in  turn ;  he  jumped  repeatedly 
into  the  air  with  incredible  rapidity — looking 
more  than  ever  like  a  Puff  o'  Smoke,  through 
which  now  gleamed  a  streak  of  red,  like  a  darting 
flame.  Eventually,  however,  he  became  calm 
when  he  realized  that  this  new^  acquisition  was 
neither  restraining  nor  painful,  and.  held  in  Mar- 
tin Moran's  protecting  arms,  he  even  let  us  stroke 
him  gently  by  way  of  good-by. 

I  shall  always  regard  my  friendship  with  Jim- 
mie Gibson  not  only  as  a  pleasure,  but  as  a  lesson ; 
a  lesson  which  proved  that,  as  wMth  human  be- 
ings, so  it  is  with  the  little  creatures  of  the  wild 
— love  and  kindness  given  mean  love  and  confi- 
dence returned. 
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RIDING  THE  RAFT 


BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 


''A  NEW  kind  of  hard-luck  story,  is  n't  it?" 

Captain  John  Sackett,  of  the  ocean-going  tug 
Semper,  smiled  so  good-naturedly  that  it  took  some 
of  the  sting  out  of  his  words  and  their  plain 
implication.  Nevertheless,  Logan  Bender  and 
Ham  Everett  flinched  and  reddened.  They  were 
unused  to  having  their  words  doubted,  but  then 
they  had  never  before  been  in  such  a  hopeless 
plight. 

They  had  spent  their  summer  vacation  in  a 
hike  across  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  arrived  at 
Yarmouth  tired,  ragged,  and  penniless.  A  mis- 
calculation in  their  available  finances  had  caused 
them  all  sorts  of  discomforts,  hardships,  and  hu- 
miliations. An  unpleasant  experience  on  the  road, 
which  had  deprived  them  of  their  coats,  and  an- 
other with  a  farmer's  dog  had  reduced  them  to  the 
appearance  of  tramps  of  the  worst  sort. 

"Whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  Captain,"  Logan 
said  spiritedly,  "every  word  of  it  is  true." 

They  had  applied  to  Captain  Sackett  for  the 
chance  to  work  their  passage  back  to  Boston,  ex- 
plaining their  predicament,  and  offering  full  pay- 
ment when  they  could  get  in  touch  with  friends 
and  relatives  at  home. 

"I  did  n't  say  I  disbelieved  you,"  replied  the 
captain,  his  eyes  twinkling.  "I  merely  said  it 
was  a  new  kind  of  hard-luck  story.  And  I  've 
heard  a  lot  of  'em.  Some  don't  hang  together  as 
well  as  others.    Depends  on  how  much  experience 


tlie  tellers  have  had.  You  're  young  at  the  game, 
my  boys." 

Ham  plucked  his  companion  by  the  arm  and  said 
angrily:  "Come  on,  Logan.  I  would  n't  accept 
anything  from  him.     I  '11  swim  first!" 

"Tut !  Tut !"  chuckled  the  captain.  "Don't  get 
so  touchy.  It  won't  get  you  anywhere  in  this 
world.  You  're  going  with  me.  I  need  an  extra 
hand  with  that  big  raft.  Reckon  you  can  ride  it 
in  the  daytime  and  sleep  on  the  tug  at  night. 
That  '11  pay  for  your  passage  and  grub." 

Until  then  the  boys  did  n't  know  that  the  Semper 
had  been  engaged  to  tow  one  of  the  biggest  rafts 
of  logs  ever  put  together  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
Boston.  A  little  later,  when  they  saw  it  floating 
idly  on  the  water,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
a  half-submerged  whale,  they  uttered  exclama- 
tions of  surprise. 

The  conditions  the  captain  made  were  simple. 
Ham  and  Logan  were  to  ride  the  raft  in  the  day- 
time to  see  that  the  chains  and  ropes  holding  the 
logs  together  were  kept  intact,  and  at  night  were 
to  be  relieved  by  others,  while  they  slept  aboard 
the  tug. 

Captain  Sackett,  for  all  his  gruffness  and  suspi- 
cions, was  kind-hearted,  and  the  stranded  boys 
were  grateful  to  him  for  the  chance  to  get  home. 
In  riding  the  raft  there  was  also  the  novelty  of 
adventure  and  the  promise  of  excitement. 

"Reckon  it  will  be  a  slow  trip,"  the  captain  re- 
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marked,  when  they  had  been  put  on  the  raft  and 
instructed  what  to  do. 

Tlieir  duties  were  neither  lieavy  nor  difficult.  A 
small,  shaky  platform  had  been  built  on  the  back 
of  the  whale-like  raft,  where  the  boys  were  safe 
from  the  swish  of  the  waves.  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  a  guard  there  to  see  that  the  chains  and  ropes 
were  holding  properly. 

When  the  Semper  finally  put  to  sea,  towing  the 
mammoth  raft  at  the  end  of  two  big  hawsers.  Ham 
and  Logan  congratulated  themselves  on  their  luck. 
They  had  plenty  of  room  for  exercise,  more,  in 
fact,  than  if  they  had  been  cooped  up  on  a  steamer; 
The  raft  was  three  hundred  feet  long,  cigar- 
shaped,  and  standing  several  feet  out  of  the  water. 
The  thousands  of  logs  were  shackled  together  by 
chains  and  ropes,  so  that  the  waves  should  not 
break  the  raft  apart. 

"Looks  like  a  joy-ride  home  on  a  whale's  back  !" 
gleefully  remarked  Logan. 

"More  like  a  submarine.'-'  laughed  Ham.  "All 
we  need  is  a  periscope  and  a  conning-tower  to 
scare  every  ship's  captain  into  fits." 

They  had  the  long  day  to  themselves,  and  as  the 
weather  was  pleasant  their  task  was  agreeable. 
Each  morning  they  were  put  aboard  the  raft,  and 
taken  off  at  night.  In  the  calm  sea  "of  the  first 
two  days  there  was  no  anxiety  about  the  ropes  and 
chains.     Their  duties  were  a  cinch. 

But  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  a 
thick  haze  made  their  situation  less  comfortable. 
It  grew  so  den.se  by  three  o'clock  that  the  tug 
ahead  was  totally  obscured.  They  could  locate 
it  only  by  its  steady  puffing  and  an  occasional  call 
through  a  megaphone  from  Captain  Sackett. 

"Ahoy,  you  landlubbers  aboard  the  raft !"  the 
captain  shouted,  simulating  the  words  and  gruff- 
ness  of  the  old-time  deep-sea  skipper.  "How  's 
everything?" 

"All  O.  K.  except  we  'd  like  a  dry  change  of 
clothes  !"  replied  Ham.  "This  fog  's  thick  enough 
to  drink." 

"You  '11  have  a  change  at  sundown  when  you 
come  aboard.     Keep  your  eyes  on  those  chains." 

"Aye!  Aye,  Captain  1"  shouted  Logan. 

But  the  fog  held  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  the  weather  changed  so  swiftly  that  for 
a  time  the  tug  had  all  it  could  do  to  stand  up  be- 
fore the  waves.  A  violent  wind-storm  swept  the 
fog  away  and  ruffled  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  From 
a  pleasant,  peaceful  scene,  the  ocean  changed  to 
one  filled  with  menacing  danger.  Great  combers 
began  to  wash  over  the  back  of  the  raft,  threaten- 
ing to  carry  away  the  rude  platform  and  the  boys 
with  it. 

The  raft  groaned  and  creaked  like  some  levi- 
athan of  the  deep  lal)()ring  in   i)ain.     The   ropes 


strained  and  snapped;  the  chains  clanked  and 
slipped ;  but  both  held.  Toward  sundown  the  fury 
of  the  storm  had  increased  to  such  violence  that 
it  was  impossible  to  launch  the  small  boat  from 
the  tug. 

Above  the  shrieking  of  the  wind  and  howling  of 
the  wfwes  the  lone  watchers  on  the  raft  heard 
Captain  Sackett  hailing  them  through  the  meg- 
aphone. "We.  can't  get  out  to  you! — Have  to 
wait  until  the  wind  dies  down ! — Keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  chains! — Relieve  you  as  soon  as  safe  to 
launch  boat !" 

Ham  looked  at  Logan  and  groaned.  They  were 
wet  to  the  skin  with  the  salt  spray,  and  chilled  to 
the  marrow  of  their  bones.  The  thought  of  spend- 
ing the  night  on  the  laft  in  such  a  storm  gave 
them  a  shock. 

"This  is  no  joy-ride !"  growled  Ham,  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  "If  we  are  n't 
washed  overboard  before  morning,  we'll  be  frozen 
to  death." 

He  shivered  in  his  wet  garments 

"For  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  seat  in  the  boiler- 
room  I  'd  give  any  one  the  clothes  off  my  back," 
mumbled  Logan,  looking  eagerly  at  the  tug  thresh- 
ing in  the  seas  ahead. 

Darkness  swept  down  upon  them  suddenly,  but 
it  was  n't  quite  as  i.ac'  as  the  fog,  for  they  could 
see  the  twinkling  of  the  lights  ou  the  Semper. 
The  storm  was  not  an  ordinary  one.  The  clouds 
obscured  the  stars,  and  on  the  cutting  wind  came 
a  deluge  of  rain.  A  change  from  a  salt-  to  a 
fresh-water  bath  increased  their  miseries. 

The  tug  was  having  a  hard  time  to  hold  her 
own,  and  the  big  hawsers  creaked  and  snapped 
as  they  alternately  loosened  and  stiffened.  The 
wash  of  the  seas  swept  harmlessly  across  the  raft, 
but  they  battered  against  the  side  of  the  tug  and 
constantly  threw  her  off  her  course. 

It  was  close  toward  midnight  when  a  giant  wave 
came  down  upon  the  helpless  tug  and  her  tow  and 
nearly  blotted  them  out  of  existence.  It  was  only 
by  a  miracle  that  Ham  and  Logan  clung  to  the 
raft.  Engulfed  in  water  that  suffocated  them, 
they  held  their  breath  for  a  minute  and  waited  for 
the  end.  Then  the  great  wave  passed  over  and 
left  them  gasping,  coughing,  and  gurgling. 

"Where  's  the  tug?"  Ham  exclaimed,  when  he 
could  recover  his  breath.    "I  don't  see  her  lights." 

Logan  cleared  his  eyes  of  salt  water  and  looked 
around.  Then  he  gasped  in  an  awed  voice  ;  "She  's 
gone — sunk !  The  hawsers  have  parted,  and 
we  're  adrift !" 

This  .startling  announcement  brought  Ham  to 
his  unsteady  feet.  Once  or  twice  he  thought  he 
saw  distant  lights  bobbing  up  and  down,  but  they 
must  have  been  an  optical   illusion.     They  were 
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gone  when  he  looked  again.  There  was  no  tug, 
and  the  big  towing-hawsers  were  dragging  in  the 
wallow  of  the  sea  behind  them. 

Anxious  and  fearful  lest  another  giant  wave 
sweep  across  the  raft,  the  boys  clung  to  their  plat- 
form, lying  flat  on  their  stomachs.  All  through 
the  night,  as  the  wind  howled  and  the  sea  beat 
a  mournful  dirge,  they  waited  and  prayed  for  the 
dawn  of  another  day. 

With   the   first  gray   streaks "  in   the   east  they 


on  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  There  was  still  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  the  tug  had  been  merely 
carried  away  by  the  storm  and  would  return  to 
look  for  its  tow. 

All  the  morning,  cold,  hungry,  and  wet,  they 
watched  hopefully  and  expectantly.  Then  about 
noon  a  smudge  of  smoke  appeared  in  the  east. 
"There  she  is!"  cried  Ham,  excitedly.  "The 
captain  's  looking  for  us  !" 

But  Logan  was  not  so  sure.    He  waited  a  few 


WHERE'S   THE    TUG?'   HAM   EXCLAIMED.        I  DON'T  SEE   HER  LIGHTS' 


rose  to  their  feet  and  eagerly  scanned  the  hori- 
zon. But  the  Semper  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
The  white-capped  sea  was  as  lonely  and  for- 
saken as  a  desert.  There  was  no  sign  of  sail 
or  steam. 

"She  must  have  gone  down  in  the  storm  !"  Ham 
breathed  in  awe. 

"Yes,  and  we  're  lucky  to  be  above  water," 
replied  Logan.  "If  a  boat  does  n't  come  before 
night,  I  '11  die.  I  know  I  can't  spend  another 
night  here  without   food  and  water." 

Ham  nodded  his  head,  but  kept  his  eyes  glued 


moments  until  out  of  the  smudge  of  smoke  there 
appeared  the  outlines  of  the  vessel  making  it. 
"That  *s  not  the  Semper"  he  said.  "That  's  a  big 
ocean  liner !" 

■'I  don't  care  what  it  is,"  replied  Ham.  "I  'm 
going  to  signal  her." 

A  strip  of  the  tattered  coat  the  captain  had  lent 
him  was  used  for  a  flag.  This  was  fastened  to 
the  upright  log  that  formed  the  forward  brace 
for  their  platform  railing. 

The  steamer  was  headed  straight  for  them,  and 
as  it  grew  clearer  and  larger  on  the  horizon  their 
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hopes  rose  in  leaps  and  bounds.  Then,  when 
only  a  few  miles  away,  something  occurred  that 
startled  them:  the  big  vessel  swung  sharijjy 
around  and  began  racing  at  an  acute  angle  away 
from  them. 

"Why — why — what  's  tlic  matter  with  them!" 
shouted  Ham.     ""Did  n't  they  see  us?" 

He  shouted  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
and  Logan  joined  lustily  in  the  call,  futile  as  it 
was.  But  the  mysterious  steamer  held  steadily  on 
her  course  until  she  was  hull  down  on  the  horizon 
again. 

Disappointed  and  heartsick  at  this  sudden  de^ 
sertion.  Ham  and  Logan  tried  to  comfort  each 
other  with  words  of  hope.  They  were  in  the 
direct  path  of  ocean  steamers,  and  surely  an- 
other would  apj)ear  before  nightfall. 

They  were  not  disappointed  in  this,  for  shortly 
after  noon  another  steamer  appeared.  They 
watched  her  eagerly  until  they  were  sure  that  the 
crew  on  board  could  see  them  through  their 
glasses.  Then,  to  their  consternation,  the  second 
ship  altered  its  course  and  disappeared  in  a 
smudge  of  black  smoke. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  of  that !"  gasped  Ham. 

"I  know  what  it  means,"  replied  Logan, 
thoughtfully.  "They  took  us  for  a  submarine. 
Yes.  that  accounts  for  it.  We  scared  them  out 
of  their  wits." 

"Then  we  '11  drift  around  here  until  we  starve," 
said  Ham,  smiling  in  spite  of  his  troubles,  for  the 
thought  of  scaring  the  ships  away  by  the  likeness 
of  their  raft  to  a  huge  submarine  had  its  humor- 
ous side. 

"I  don't  know.     It  looks  bad  for  us,  Ham." 

"There  comes  another  one  from  the  west !"  ex- 
claimed Ham,  pointing.  'T  suppose  she  '11  do  the 
same  as  the  other  two." 

They  watched  the  approach  of  the  third  steamer 
with  indifference.  They  were  so  sure  that  it  would 
alter  its  course  when  their  presence  was  dis- 
covered that  they  did  n't  even  attempt  to  signal. 
On  came  the  steamer,  belching  clouds  of  black 
smoke. 

"They  must  see  us  by  this  time,"  said  Ham, 
eagerly.  "Maybe  her  captain  is  n't  afraid  of  sub- 
marines, or  he  has  better  eyes." 

He  sprang  to  his  flagpole  and  began  shouting 
loudly.  But  Logan  continued  to  study  the  lines 
of  the  steamer  until  he  recognized  something 
familiar. 

"It  's  not  an  ocean  liner,  Ham !"  he  cried  sud- 
denly. "It  's  a  warship — a  cruiser!  And  she  's 
got  her  guns  trained  on  us !" 

Ham  dropped  his  arms  and  stared.  This  new 
phase  of  the  situation  alarmed  him  more  than  any- 
thing that  had  gone  before.     To  lie  drowned  was 


had  enough,  but  to  be  blown  out  of  the  water  by  a 
six-inch  shell  was  enough  to  send  the  shivers  down 
his  back. 

"Don't  shoot!"  he  yelled,  as  if  addressing  some 
one  near  him.    "Wait !  Wait !" 

He  was  n't  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  his  words 
until  Logan  said  in  disgu.st :  "Quit  your  yelling ! 
They  can't  hear  you.    We  must  do  something." 

But  what  could  they  do?  They  were  perfectly 
helpless  in  the  face  of  the  impending  danger.  It 
all  depended  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  officers 
of  the  cruiser.  If  they  shot  first  and  made  in- 
quiries afterward,  all  was  up  with  the  castaways, 
and  no  one  might  ever  learn  the  details  of  their 
adventure. 

"Ham,  take  down  that  flagpole,"  Logan  said 
suddenly.  "It  looks  too  much  like  a  periscope,  at 
a  distance.    We  can  wave  the  signal  by  hand." 

Their  flagpole  was  a  six-inch  log  that  had  been 
fastened  upright  to  brace  the  platform,  its  butt 
penetrating  the  top  of  the  raft  a  few  feet.  Captain 
Sackett  had  made  it  secure  to  keep  the  platform 
from  being  washed  away  in  a  sea.  They  had 
some  difficulty  in  disconnecting  it  and  getting  it 
dow^n. 

By  that  time  the  big  cruiser  was  near  enough 
for  them  to  see  the  mouths  of  the  yawning  guns. 
Apparently  the  officers  were  taking  no  chances. 
The  ship  was  veering  around  at  a  safe  distance 
for  a  better  inspection. 

Ham  and  Logan  set  up  a  shout  and  waved  their 
tattered  flag.  They  were  rewarded  a  few  mo- 
ments later  by  seeing  a  small  boat  drop  over  the 
side  of  the  .cruiser  and  make  its  way  toward  them. 

Long  before  it  reached  the  side  of  the  raft,  a 
broad  grin  and  smile  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
young  officer  in  charge.  He  had  discovered  the 
mistake. 

"What  sort  of  an  infernal-machine  have  you 
there?"  he  called,  when  within  hailing  distance. 
"Is  it  .safe  to  come  aboard?" 

"Safer  than  to  stay  here,"  replied  Logan,  smil- 
ing. '"We  've  been  here  all  night,  and  are  nearly 
starved.  Our  tug  broke  loose  from  us  in  the 
storm  and  we  've  been  trying  to  hail  every  passing 
vessel.     But  they  seemed  afraid  of  us." 

The  young  officer  laughed  outright  as  the  boat 
came  alongside  of  the  raft. 

"The  next  time  you  go  to  sea,"  he  said  good- 
naturedly,  "don't  choose  something  for  a  ship  that 
looks  like  a  submarine.  You  've  created  e.xcite- 
ment  enough  along  the  coast  to  start  another  war. 
Wireless  warnings  have  been  flashing  back  and 
forth  that  a  submarine  was  lying  off  the  coast 
waiting  for  victims.  We  picked  them  up  and 
hurried  here  to  blow  you  out  of  water." 

".■\nd  you  would  if  we  had  n't  pulled  down  that 
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WHAT   SORT   OF   AN  INFERNAL-MACHINE   HAVE   YOU   THERE?"   HE    CALLED. 


log,"  Ham  said  with  a  grin.  "Did  n't  you  take 
that  for  a  periscope  ?"' 

"Well,  something  like  that,"  laughed  the  officer. 
'Tt  added  the  finishing  touches  to  the  picture." 
Then,  more  briskly,  he  added;  "I  suppose  you 
want  to  get  off.  We  can  help  you,  but  we  may  not 
be  able  to  land  you  for  some  time  unless  we  can 
transfer  you  to  a  passing  ship.  We  're  on  patrol 
duty  here." 

Ham  and  Logan  were  so  anxious  to  get  into  dry 
clothes  and  find  something  warm  to  eat  and  drink 
that  they  climbed  into  the  small  boat  without  a 
word.  Once  on  board  the  cruiser  they  told  their 
story  to  the  captain,  who  smiled,  and,  while  sym- 
pathizing with  them,  hugely  enjoyed  the  joke  that 
had  been  played  on  the  shipping  alqng  the  coast. 

After  they  were  rested  and  refreshed,  Logan 
suddenly  thought  of  Captain  Sackett,  who  had 
so  kindly  helped  them.  The  cruiser's  wireless 
was  working  rapidly,  and  he  knew  messages  were 
being  sent  to  reassure  captains  of  merchant  ships. 
An  idea  suddenly  came  to  him. 


"Could  n't  you  send  a  wireless  to  Captain  Sack- 
ett at  Boston  telling  him  where  his  raft  is  lying?" 
he  asked.  ''Perhaps  the  tug  was  n't  sunk  after 
all,  and  I  'd  hate  to  see  him  lose  the  big  raft.  It 
must  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars." 

The  captain  of  the  cruiser  agreed  to  do  this, 
and  the  message  was  sent.  "Now  what  else  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?"  he  inquired  good-humoredly. 

"I  don't  know,"  stammered  Logan.  "If  I 
thought  Captain  Sackett  was  alive,  I  'd  like  to 
wait  here  for  him,  but  of  course — " 

The  obliging  commander  interrupted  him. 
"We  '11  stand  by  the  raft  until  sundown.  Then, 
if  no  one  comes  for  it,  we  must  summon  a  wreck- 
ing-tug to  tow  it  into  some  port.  It's  a 
danger  to  navigation — more  so  than  a  real 
submarine.  But,  of  course,  the  salvage  will 
amount  to  a  good  deal.  You  know  the  law 
of  salvage  on  the  high  sea?" 

Yes,  the  boys  knew  that  any  one  who  picked  up 
an  abandoned  ship  or  raft  at  sea  and  towed  it  into 
port  could  claim   from  one  third  to  one  linlf  its 
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value  as  salvage.  This  wouM  mean  a  tremendous 
loss  to  Captain  Sackett. 

All  the  afternoon  the  big  cruiser  swung  idly 
abreast  of  the  raft,  but  no  sign  of  a  tug  or  ship  ap- 
peared. Just  as  the  sun  began  to  dip  below  the 
horizon  the  captain  said:  "We  can't  wait  any 
longer,  my  boys.  We  must  send  a  wireless  for  any 
tug  that  wants  to  pick  up  a  big  prize.  I  'm  sorry 
for  your  sake — and  Captain  Sackett's." 

He  turned  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  when 
Ham  caught  sight  of  a  dark  speck  in  the  distance. 
"Wait,  Captain  !"  he  shouted.    "Is  n't  that  a  tug?" 

Glasses  were  trained  upon  the  blur,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  some  one  said,  "Yes,  I  believe  it  is." 

A  nearer  view  confirmed  this  impression.  It 
was  tlie  Semper,  plowing  at  top  speed  through  the 
water.  Half  an  hour  later  when  Captain  Sackett 
boarded*  the  cruiser  he  was  nearly  as  happy  to 
find  the  boys  alive  as  he  was  to  see  his  raft  intact. 


"I  was  afraid  you  were  lost  in  the  storm,"  he 
said  feelingly.  "I  have  a  couple  of  boys  of  my 
own,  you  know,  and  it  sort  of  gave  me  a  bad  night 
thinking  of  you." 

"Then,  Captain,"  said  Logan,  "you  might  finish 
your  part  of  the  contract — give  us  a  passage  to 
Boston." 

"Reckon  I  will,"  was  the  prompt  response,  "and 
aboard  the  Semper — not  on  that  raft !  You  've 
earned  it  and  more  too.  That  raft  's  worth 
thousands  to  me  if  I  get  it  to  Boston.  Now  you 
come  aboard.     I  want  to  hear  the  whole  story." 

Ham  and  Logan  took  a  farewell  of  the  captain 
and  crew  of  the  cruiser,  thanking  them  for  their 
hospitality,  and  as  they  left  her  side  they  took 
another  glance  at  the  grim  guns  that  had  once 
been  trained  upon  them.  That  part  of  the'joke 
did  n't  appeal  to  them.  The  danger  had  been  too 
real  and  near. 


ff 
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VERY  one  thinks,  'cause  1  'm  little,  I  guess, 

That  I  never  get  tired  at  all ! 
And  when  I  'm  at  play,  any  time  through  the  day, 

I  must  answer  when  big  people  call. 
No  matter  if  dolly  is  going  to  sleep, 

Or  I  'm  busy  as  busy  can  be, 
My  folks  all  expect  me  to  wait  upon  them — 

But  there  's  nobody  waits  upon  me! 
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"Kitten,"    says    Grandma,    and    points    with    her 
thumb, 

"My  thread  's  fallen  under  the  bed." 
Uncle  Sam,  too,  has  me  fasten  his  shoe; 

And  I  always  run  errands  for  Ned ! 
I  go  to  the  grocery,  and  bring  in  the  mail, 

And  my  legs  get  so  tired,  don't  you  see, 
'Cause  every  one  'spects  me  to  wait  upon  them — 

But  there  's  nobody  waits  upon  me ! 


WHERE   DOROTHY  VERNON  DWELT 

BY  MINNA  B.  NOYES 


At  Rowsley,  Kngland.  the  quaint  old  Peacock 
•Inn,  with  its  vine-covered  walls,  casement  win- 
dows, and  rare  old  gardens,  is  the  picture  of 
peace  and  comfort,  and  it  is  also  a  perfect  type 


and  story,  and  lends  an  especial   interest  to  the 

old  castle. 

The  Vernons  lived  at  Haddon  Hall  from  1195 

to  1567,  and,  among  the  many  beautiful  women 
of  their  line,  the  most  beauti- 
ful is  said  to  have  been  the 
self-willed  Dorothy.  Her 
youthful  love  -  dream  was 
thwarted  by  her  equally 
obstinate  father,  some  say 
because  of  family  feuds, 
others  say  on  account  of  dif- 
ference in  religion. 

Whatever  the  cause,  paren- 
tal opposition  was  so  strong 
that  one  night,  when  a  grand 
ball  was  in  progress  in  the 
famous  ball-room  of  Haddon 
Hall,  the  heiress  stole  away 
through  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room and  fled,  in  all  her 
festive  array,  along  "Dor- 
otliy's    Walk"     (a    long    ter- 


THE  Qt'AINT  OLD  I'EACOCK  INN' 

of  the   hostel ries   of  bygone 
days. 

If  the  guest  can  tear  him- 
self away  from  its  ease  and 
plenty,  its  stately  gardens, 
and  its  soothing  atmosphere, 
the  surrounding  country  af- 
fords many  delightful  walks 
and  attractions  both  histori- 
cal and  romantic. 

Following  the  jjretly  little 
river  Wye,  one  soon  comes  to 
Haddon  Hall,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  medieval  domes- 
tic architecture  now  in  exist- 
ence, although  it  has  been 
added  to  at  various  periods 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  six- 
teenth centuries. 

It  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  one  of  his 
sons,  William  Peveril 
(Scott's     "Peveril     of     the 

Peak"),  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  a  descendant  of  the  beautiful  Dorothy 
Vernon,  whose  romantic  elopement  with  John 
Manners    has    been    celebrated    in   drama,    song, 


rE.\('0('K    INN,    SIDE   VIEW.    AND    PART  OF   THE  OLD   G^VRDEN 


race  lined  with  stately  yews),  down  the  long  flight 
of  steps  to  the  lower  terrace,  and  over  the  little 
bridge  to  her  waiting  lover.  He  carried  her 
away  on  his  fleet  steed  to  a  hasty  morning  wed- 
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ding,  carefully  placing  many  miles  between  the 
irate  father  and  the  lovely  bride. 

Dorothy's    father.    Sir    Cieorge    X'ernon,    "The 
King  of  the  Peak,"  allowed  his  wrath  to  cool  in 


THE    BALL-KOOM   OF   HADDON   HALL,    NOETH   SIDE. 

time,  and  the  happy  couple  returned  and  made 
their  home  at  the  Hall. 

John  Manners  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  and  father  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Rutland,  whose  cradle  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
state  bedroom  of  Haddon  Hall. 

The  great  ball-room  from  which  Miss  Dorothy 
fled  is  over  one  hundred  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high.  On  the  south  side, 
toward  the  garden,  are  three  very  large,  recessed 
windows,  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  huge  fireplace 
with  ancient  fire-dogs.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
room  is  a  glass  case  containing  a  bust  of  Grace, 
Lady  Manners,  wife  of  Sir  George  Manners. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  a  cast 
taken  after  death.  Certainly  the  lady  was  far 
from  beautiful  if  one  judges  from  this  represen- 
tation of  her  charms ! 

The  interior  of  the  family  chapel  is  in  a  semi- 
ruined  state.  On  the  right  there  is  a  stoup  for 
holy  water,  about  four  hundred  years  old,  and 
just  beyond  it  are  the  servants'  seats.  In  the 
chancel  are  two  large,  high,  family  pews,  one  on 
either  side,  the  master  and  his  sons  occupying 
one,  and  the  lady  and  her  daughters  the  other. 

The  stained-glass  window  in  the  chapel  was 
of  great  beauty,  but,  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  greater  part  of  it  was  mysteriously 
Stolen  in  the  night,  and  its  place  has  been  filled 


with  fragments  of  colored  glass  taken  from  other 
windows. 

In  the  kitchen  may  still  be  seen  the  immense 
fireplace,  the  large,  hollowed-out  block,  evidently 
used    for  a   chopping-tray,   a   salting- 
trough,  and  a  few  other  pieces  of  cul- 
inary apparatus. 

In  the  banqueting-hall  is  the  min- 
strels' gallery,  the  front  of  which  is 
carved  and  paneled,  and  decorated 
with  stags'  antlers,  and  there  is  also 
a  gallery  along  one  side,  probably  of 
later  construction.  The  lord  and  his 
guests  sat  at  one  end  of  the  hall  on  a 
raised  platform,  while  the  retainers 
.^at  at  tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 
The  high  table  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  its  kind,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  feudal  times. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  just 
inside  the  entrance,  is  a  kind  of  hand- 
cuff,   fastened    to    the    wall    and    so 
arranged  as  to  hold  a  man's  wrist  up 
at     arm's-length     while     liquor     was 
poured  down  his  sleeve — the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  every  guest  who 
did  not  drink  all  that  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality forced  upon  him ! 
Over  the  banqueting-hall  is  the  drawing-room, 
the  walls  still  hung  with  ancient  tapestries.   There 
is  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  old  tapestry  in  Had- 
don Hall,  and  it  all  seems  to  be  woven  or  worked 
in  small  pieces,  even  the  shades  of  coloring  being 
done  separately  and  then  sewed  together. 


THE   DOOR   THROUGH    WHICH   DOROTHY   FLED. 

Another  room  shown  to  visitors  is  the  state 
bedroom,  with  old  oil-paintings,  and  Gobelin  tap- 
estry designed  in  panels  on  the  borders  of  which 
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are  medallions  with  subjects  from  /Esop's  fables.. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  once  slept  in  this 
room,   and   in   a   large   window-recess   is  a  dress- 
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injj-table  with  a  mirror  called  "Queen  Elizabeth's 
looking-glass."      The   poor   queen's   vanity   must 
have  received  a  shock  when  she  saw  herself  re- 
flected there,  or  else  the  glass  has  become  defec- 
tive with  ^ge  !     In  this  room 
there    is    also    the    primitive 
cradle  said  to  be  that  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Rutland. 

The  state  bed  is  large  and 
imposing,  draped  with  faded 
green  silk  velvet  lined  with 
white  satin,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  last 
person  to  occupy  this  bed  was 
George  IV.,  when  he  was 
Prince  Regent. 

There  are  some  smaller 
and  less  interesting  rooms  to 
which  the  visitor  may  have 
access,  all,  by  the  small  win- 
dows and  the  rude  workman- 
ship of  doors  and  fastenings, 
showing  great   antiquity. 

A  winding  staircase  of  un- 
even stone  steps  leads  to  the 
Peveril  Tower,  the  highest  part  of  the  Hall,  and 
from  this  tower  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Wye  and  the  hills  and  valleys  around. 

Haddon  Hall  is  not  used  as  a  residence  by  its 
owner,  the  Duke  of   Rutland,  but   it  is  kept   in 


reasonable  repair,  and  is  visited  yearly  by  hun- 
dreds of  ■•tripi)ers"  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  and  by  tourists  from  all  countries. 

'["()  be  ap])reciated  fully  it  should  be 
inspected  leisurely,  and  not  "done"  in 
the  few  minutes  allowed  some  of  the 
"])ersonally  conducted"  visitors.  One 
lovely  summer  day  we  saw  two  large 
wagonettes  filled  with  tourists  drive 
up  to  the  Hall,  and  the  procession, 
headed  by  a  guide,  walked  through 
the  rooms  and  back  to  the  waiting 
vehicles  in  less  than  half  an  hour! 
We  learned  that  these  people  were 
.Americans,  who  had  landed  at  Liver- 
pool that  morning,  and  after  hastily 
viewing  this  fine  old  mansion,  they 
were  to  be  taken  to  Chatsworth 
House,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
country-seat  a  few^  miles  away,  while 
later  in  the  day  they  were  due  in  Lon- 
don for  additional  sight-seeing ! 

It  is  small  wonder  if  they  had  little 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  ven- 
erable pile  or  modern   mansion,  and 
but    the    vaguest    memorie.^    of    them 
after  their  return   home  I 
Haddon  Hall  will  repay  one  for  frequent  and 
extended    visits,   as   new   points   of   interest   will 
repeatedly    reward    the    unhurried    visitor,    and 
many  a  pleasant  hour  may  be  spent  on  the  ter- 
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races,  looking  out  over  the  charming  landscape 
and  dreaming  of  bygone  days  when  the  Hall  was 
a  stage  for  the  drama  of  life,  with  all  its  ele- 
ments of  love  and  hate,  of  cotnedy  and  tragedy, 
of  peace  and  war. 


THE    EDIFYING   TALE  OF    PRINCE    POMPON  AND 

THE  HIGH  AND  MIGHTY  APPLES 

By  Oliver  Herford 


Beneath  a  Fruitful  Apple  Tree 
Sate  Pompon,  youth  of  high  degree, 
And  Prince  of  Apple-Tartary ; 
While  in  the  branches  overhead 
The  apples  blushed  with  rapture  red, 
As  from  a  great  book  on  his  knees 
He  read  of  the  HESPERIDES. 
And  how,  to  win  the  apples  gold, 
One  Hercules,  a  Hero  bold, 
A  hundred-headed  Dragon  slew. 

How  brave  !     How  wonderful  I 

How  true !" 
Exclaimed  the  apples,  flushed  and  red. 
'"That  proves  what  we  have  always  said : 
We  come  of  Ancient  Pedigree  ! 


We  're  of  the  Applestocracy  ! 

Our  title  cannot  be  denied." 

Whereat  they  swelled  and  swelled  with  Pride 

Until  their  High  and  Mighty  Air 

Was  more  than  Apple  Tree  could  bear. 

"Come  !"'  cried  the  Tree,  "'you  must  vacate 
My  boughs — tliey  w  ill  not  hear  your  weight  !" 


Pride  goes  before  a  fail. 


Ala. 


Next  morning,  prone  upon  the  grass, 
Blushing  for  shame,  the  Apples  lay, 
And  when  Queen  Pompon  passed  that  way 
She  picked  'em  up,  and  by  and  by 
She  made  them  into  Apple  Pie. 


MARY  SLESSOR  OF  CALABAR 

"THE  WHITE  MOTHER"  OF  DARKEST  AFRICA 

("Heroines  of  Service" — VIII) 

RV   MARY   R.   P ARKMAN 


1    am   ready   to   {lo   aiiyzchcrc,   provided    it   be  forn'ard. 

David  Livingstone. 
God    can't    give    His    best    till    -n'c    have    given    ours! 

Mary  Slessor. 

Amonh;  all  the  weavers  in  the  great  factory  at 
Dundee  there  was  no  girl  more  deft  and  skilful 
than  Mary  Slessor.  She  was  only  eleven  when 
she  had  to  help  shoulder  the  cares  of  the  house- 
hold and  share  with  the  frail  mother  the  task  of 
earning  hread  for  the  hungry  children.  For  the 
little  family  was  worse  than  fatherless.  The 
man  who  had  once  heen  a  thrifty,  self-respecting 
shoemaker  had  become  a  slave  to  drink ;  and  his 
life  was  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

"Dinna  cry,  Mither  dear,"  Mary  had  said.  "I 
can  go  to  the  mills  in  the  morning  and  to  school 
in  the  afternoon.  It  will  be  a  glad  day,  earning 
and  learning  at  the  same  time!" 

So  Mary  became  a  "half-timer"  in  the  mills. 
At  six  o'clock  every  morning  she  was  at  work 
among  the  big  whirling  wheels.  Even  the  walls 
and  windows  seemed  to  turn  sometimes  as  the  hot 
wind  came  in  her  face  from  the  whizzing  belts, 
and  the  roar  of  the  giant  wheels  filled  the  hours 
with  din  and  clamor. 

But  as  Mary  worked  week  after  week,  she 
learned  more  than  the  trick  of  handling  the  shuttle 
at  the  moving  loom.  She  learned  how  to  send 
her  thoughts  far  away  from  the  noisy  factory  to 
a  still  i)lace  of  breeze-stirred  trees  and  golden 
sunshine.  Sometimes  a  book,  which  she  had 
placed  on  the  loom  to  peep  in  at  free  moments, 
helped  her  to  slip  away  in  fancy  from  the  grind- 
ing toil.  What  magic  one  could  find  in  the 
wonderful  world  of  books!  The  wheels  whirled, 
off  into  nothingness,  the  walls  melted  away  like 
mist,  and  her  spirit  was  free  to  wander  through 
all  the  many  ways  of  the  wide  world.  And  so  it 
was  that  she  went  from  the  hours  of  work  and 
earning  to  the  hours  of  study  and  learning  with 
a  blithe,  morning  face,  her  brave  soul  shining 
through  bright  eager  eyes. 

"When  we  're  all  dragged  out,  and  feel  like 
grumbling  at  everything,  and  nothing  seems  of 
any  use  at  all,  Mary  Slessor  is  still  up  and  com- 
ing, as  happy  as  a  cricket."  said  one  of  the  girls 
who  worked  by  her  side.     "She  makes  you  take 


heart  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  think  it  's  something 
to  be  glad  over  just  to  be  living  and  working." 

"It  's  wonderful  the  way  your  hand  can  go 
on  with  the  shuttle  and  do  the  turn  even  better 
than  you  could  if  you  stopped  to  take  thought," 
Mary  would  explain.  "That  leaves  your  mind 
free  to  go  another  way.  Now  this  morning  I 
was  not  in  the  w  eaving-shed  at  all ;  I  was  far 
away  in  Africa,  seeing  all  the  strange  sights  the 
missionary  from  Calabar  told  us  about  last  night 
at  meeting." 

Heaven  w'as  very  near  to  Mary  Slessor,  and 
the  stars  seemed  more  real  than  the  street  lamps 
of  the  town.  She  had  come  to  feel  that  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  her  days  were  just  steps  on 
the  path  that  she  would  travel.  Always  she 
looked  past  the  rough  road  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  where  there  was  welcome  in  the  Father's 
house  for  all  His  tired  children.  There  was, 
moreover,  one  bit  of  real  romance  in  that  gray 
Scotch  world  of  hers.  The  thrill  of  beauty  and 
mystery  and  splendid  heroism  was  in  the  stories 
that  the  missionaries  told  of  Africa,  the  land  of 
tropical  wonders — pathless  forests,  winding  rivers 
under  bending  trees,  bright  birds,  and  brighter 
fiowers — and  people,  hundreds  of  black  people, 
with  black  lives  because  the  light  of  truth  had 
never  shone  in  their  world. 

"The  fields  are  ripe  for  the  harvest,  but  the 
laborers  are  few,"  one  of  the  missionaries  ha<l 
said.  "We  fear  the  fever  and  other  ills  that  hide 
in  the  bush  more  than  we  fear  to  fail  in  God's 
service.  Men  have  gone  to  these  peoj)le  to  make 
money  from  the  products  of  their  land;  they  have 
bought  and  sold  the  gifts  of  their  trees;  they  have 
bought  and  sold  the  people  themselves;  they  are 
selling  them  death  to-day  in  the  strong  drink 
they  send  there.  Is  there  no  one  who  is  willing 
to  go  to  take  life  to  these  ignorant  children  who 
have  suffered  so  many  wrongs?" 

These  words  sank  deep  into  Mary  Slessor's 
heart.  But  it  was  plain  that  her  mission  was  to 
the  little  home  in  Dundee.  She  was  working  now 
among  the  turning  wheels  all  day  from  six  until 
six,  and  going  to  school  in  the  evening;  but  she 
found  time  to  share  with  others  the  secret  of  the 
joy  that  she  had  found,  the  light  that  had  made 
the  days  of  toil  bright.  The  boys  that  came  to 
her   class    in  the    mission   school   were   "toughs" 
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from  the  slums  of  the  town,  but  she  put  many  of 
them  on  the  road  to  useful,  happy  living.  Her 
brave  spirit  won  them  from  their  fierce  lawless- 
ness; her  patience  and  understanding  helped  to 
bring  out  and  fortify  the  best  that  was  in  them. 

Once  a  much-dreaded  "gang"  tried  to  break 
up  the  mission  with  a  battery  of  mud  and  jeers. 
When  Mary  Slessor  faced  them  quietly,  the 
leader,  boldly  confronting  her,  swung  threaten- 
ingly about  her  head  a  leaden  weight  which  hung 
suspended  from  a  cord.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer  until  it  grazed  her 
temple,  but  the  mission  teacher 
never  flinched.  Her  eyes  still 
looked  into  those  of  the  boy's 
— bright,  u  n  t  r  o  u  bl  e  d,  and 
searching.  His  own  dropped, 
and  the  missile  fell  forgotten 
to  the  ground. 

"She  's  game,  boys!"  he 
cried,  surprised  out  of  himself. 
And  the  unruly  mob  filed  into 
the  mission  to  hear  what  the 
"game"  lady  had  to  say. 

As  in  her  work  with  the 
wild  boys  of  the  streets,  so  in 
her  visits  to  the  hopeless 
people  of  the  dark  tenements, 
Mary  Slessor  was  a  powerful 
influence  because  she  entered 
their  world  as  one  of  them, 
with  a  faith  in  the  better  self 
of  each  that  called  into  new 
life  his  all-but-extinguished 
longing  for  better  things. 

"As  she  sat  by  the  fire  hold- 
ing the  baby  and  talking 
cheerily  about  her  days  at  the 
mills  and  the  Sabbath  morning  at  chapel,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  were  a  girl  again,  happy  and  hope- 
ful and  ready  to  meet  whatever  the  morrow  might 
bring,"  said  a  discouraged  mother  to  whom  Mary 
had  been  a  friend  in  need. 

"It  is  like  hearing  the  kirk-bells  on  a  Sunday 
morning  at  the  old  home,  hearing  your  voice, 
Mary  Slessor,"  said  a  poor  blind  woman  to  whom 
Mary  had  brought  the  light  of  restored  faith. 

For  fourteen  years  this  happy  Scotch  girl 
worked  in  the  factory  for  ten  hours  each  day,  and 
shared  her  evenings  and  Sundays  with  her  neigh- 
bors of  the  mission.  Besides,  she  seized  moments 
by  the  way  for  study  and  reading.  Her  mind  was 
hungry  to  understand  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  truths  of  religion.  One  day,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  sort  of  mental  food  she  craved,  a  friend 
lent  her  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus." 

"How    are    you    and    Carlyle    getting    on    to- 
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gether?"  he  asked  quizzically  when  they  next  met. 
"It  is  grand!"  she  replied  with  earnest  en- 
thusiasm. "I  sat  up  reading  it,  and  was  so  in- 
terested that  I  did  not  know  what  the  time  was 
until  I  heard  the  factory  bells  calling  me  to  work 
in  the  morning." 

Thus  her  mind  was  growing  and  expanding, 
while  her  spirit  grew  through  faithful  work  and 
loyal  service.  Her  simple,  direct  speech  had  an 
eloquent  appeal  that  went  straight  to  the  heart. 
In  spite  of  an  unconquerable  timidity  that  made 
her  shrink  from  platform  ap- 
pearances, her  informal  ad- 
dresses had  wide  influence. 
Once  she  rose  in  her  place  at 
a  public  meeting  and  gave  a 
quiet  talk  on  the  words:  The 
common  people  heard  him 
gladly.  "And,"  it  was  said 
"the  common  people  heard  her 
gladly,  and  crowded  around, 
pleading  with  her  to  come 
again." 

In  1874,  when  every  one  was 
stirred  by  the  death  of  David 
Livingstone,  Mary  Slessor's 
life  was  transfigured  by  a 
great  resolve.  The  years  had 
brought  changes.  Her  father 
was  dead,  and  her  sisters  were 
old  enough  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  family. 
"The  time  has  come  for  me 
to  join  the  band  of  light-bear- 
ers to  the  Dark  Continent," 
said  ]\Iary,  with  a  conviction 
that  overcame  every  obstacle. 
"It  is  my  duty  to  go  where  the 
laborers  are  few.  Besides,  there  must  be  a  way 
to  work  there  and  send  help  to  Mother  at  home." 
She  knew  that  the  missionaries  were  given  a 
stipend  to  support  them  in  the  manner  of  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  "I  shall  as  far 
as  possi1)le  live  on  the  food  of  the  country,"  she 
said.  "It  may  be  that  by  sharing  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent the  conditions  of  life  of  the  people  I  can 
come  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  them  and  they 
of  me.  Besides,  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  leave 
home  if  I  can  feel  that  I  am  still  earning  some- 
thing for  Mother." 

So  Mary  Slessor  went,  after  a  few  months  of 
special  preparation,  to  teach  the  natives  of  Cal- 
abar. She  was  at  this  time  twenty-eight  years 
old.  Ever  since  she  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  she 
had  longed  to  serve  in  that  most  discouraging  of 
fields — "the  slums  of  Africa,"  it  was  called.  The 
people    who    inhabited    that    swampy,    equatorial 
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region  were  tlie  most  wretched  and  degraded  of 
all  the  negro  tribes.  They  had  for  ages  been  the 
victims  of  stronger  neighbors,  who  drove  them 
hack  from  the  drier  and  more  desirable  territory 
that  lay  farther  inland,  and  of  their  own  ig- 
norance and  sni)erstition,  which  were  at  the  root 
of  their  l)loodthirsty,  savage  customs. 

It  was  in  September,  1876,  that  the  vessel 
Ethiopia  sailed  out  of  the  clean,  blue  Atlantic 
into  the  mud-colored  Calabar  River.  At  its  prow 
stood  Mary  Slessor,  gazing  soberly  at  the  vast 
mangrove  swam])s  and  wondering  about  the  un- 
known, unexplored  land  beyond,  where  she  should 
pitch  her  tent  and  begin  her  work.  Though 
white  men  had  for  centuries  come  to  the  coast  to 
trade  for  gold-dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  spices,  and 
slaves,  they  had  never  ventured  inland,  and  the 
natives  who  lived  near  the  shore  had  sought  to 
keep  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  by  preventing 
the  remoter  tribes  from  coming  with  their  goods 
to  barter  directly  with  the  men  of  the  big  ships. 
So  only  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cal- 
abar River  was  a  land  where  white  people  had 
never  gone,  whose  inhabitants  had  never  seen  a 
white  face.  It  was  to  this  place  of  unknown 
dangers  that  Mary  Slessor  was  bound. 

For  a  time  she  remained  at  the  mission  settle- 
ment to  learn  the  language,  while  teaching  in 
the  day-sclixjol.  As  soon  as  she  gained  sufficient 
ease  in  the  use  of  the  native  speech  she  began  to 
journey  through  the  bush,  as  the  tropical  jungles 
of  palms,  bananas,  ferns,  and  thick  grass  were 
called.  Her  heart  sang  as  she  went  along,  now 
wading  through  a  spongy  morass  bright  with 
orchids,  now  jumping  over  a  stream  or  the  twisted 
roots  of  a  giant  tree.  After  the  chill  grayness  of 
her  Scottish  country,  this  land  seemed  at  first  a 
veritable  paradise  of  golden  warmth,  alluring 
sounds  and  scents,  and  vivid  color.  Now  she 
paused  in  delight  as  a  brilliant  bird  flashed 
through  the  branches  overhead;  now  she  went  on 
with  buoyant  step,  drinking  in  the  tropical  fra- 
grance with  every  breath.  Surely  so  fair  a  land 
could  not  be  so  deadly  as  it  was  said.  She  initst 
keep  well  for  the  task  that  lay  before  her.  She 
could  not  doubt  that  each  day  would  bring 
strength  for  the  day's  work. 

With  two  or  three  of  the  boys  from  the  Cal- 
abar school  as  guides,  she  made  the  journey  to 
some  of  the  out-districts.  Here  a  white  face  was 
a  thing  of  wonder  or  terror.  The  children  ran 
away  shrieking  with  fear ;  the  women  pressed 
about  her,  chattering  and  feeling  her  clothing  and 
lier  face,  to  see  if  she  was  real.  At  first  she  was 
startled,  but  she  soon  divined  that  this  was  just 
the  beginning  of   friendly  ac(|uaintance. 

Miss     Slessor     soon     showed     an     astonishing 


mastery  of  the  language,  and  an  even  more 
amazing  comprehension  of  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. She  realized  that  the  natives  were  not  de- 
void of  ideas  and  beliefs,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, certain  crude  conceptions,  strongly  rooted 
through  the  custom  and  tradition  of  ages,  ac- 
counted for  many  of  thr^ir  horrible  practices. 
They  put  all  twin  babies  to  death,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  one  of  them  was  a  demon-child  whose 
presence  in  a  tribe  would  bring  untold  harm  on 
the  people.  They  tortured  and  murdered  help- 
less fellow-creatures,  not  wantonly,  but  because 
they  believed  that  their  victims  had  been  be- 
witching a  suffering  chief — for  disease  was  a 
mysterious  blight,  caused  by  the  "evil  eye"  of  a 
malicious  enemy.  When  a  chief  died,  many  peo- 
ple were  slaughtered,  for  of  course  he  would 
want  slaves  and  companions  in  the  world  of 
spirits. 

It  was  wonderful  the  way  Mary  Slessor  was 
able  to  move  about  among  the  rude,  half-naked 
savages  as  confidently  as  she  had  among  her  peo- 
ple in  Scotland,  looking  past  the  dirt  and  ugliness 
to  the  human  heart  beneath,  tortured  by  fear  or 
grief,  and  say  a  word  that  brought  hope  and 
comfort.  She  feared  neither  the  crouching  beasts 
of  the  jungle  nor  the  treacherous  tribes  of  the 
scattered  mud-villages.  Picking  her  way  over  the 
uncertain  bush  trails,  she  carried  medicine,  tended 
the  sick,  and  spoke  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer 
to  the  distressed.  Sometimes  she  stayed  away 
over  several  nights,  her  lodging  a  mud  hut  and 
her  bed  a  heap  of  rags. 

The  people  soon  learned  that  her  interest  went 
beyond  teaching  and  preaching  and  giving  aid  to 
the  sick.  She  cared  enough  for  their  welfare  to 
lead  them  by  night  past  the  sentries  of  the 
jealous  coast-tribes  to  the  factory  near  the  beach, 
where  they  could  dispose  of  their  palm-oil  and 
kernels  to  their  own  profit.  She  won  in  this  way 
the  good-will  of  the  traders,  who  said: 

"There  is  a  missionary  of  the  right  sort ! 
She  will  accomplish  something  because  she  is  tak- 
ing hold  of  all  the  problems  that  concern  her  peo- 
ple, and  is  working  systematically  to  improve  all 
the  conditions  of  their  lives." 

One  day  she  set  forth  on  a  trip  of  thirty  miles 
along  the  river  to  visit  the  village  of  a  chief 
named  Okon,  who  had  sent  begging  her  to  come. 
A  state  canoe,  which  was  lent  by  King  Eyo  of 
Calabar,  had  been  gaily  painted  in  her  honor,  and 
a  canopy  of  matting  to  shield  her  from  the  sun 
and  dew  had  been  thoughtfully  erected  over  a 
couch  of  rice  bags.  Hours  passed  in  the  formali- 
ties of  farewell,  and  when  the  paddlers  actually 
got  the  canoe  out  into  the  stream  it  was  quite 
dark.     The  red  gleam  of  their  torches  fell  upon 
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venomous  snakes  and  alligators,  but  there  was  no 
fear  while  her  companions  beat  the  "tom-tom" 
and  sang,  as  they  plied  their  paddles,  loud  songs 
in  her  praise. 

After  ten  hours'  paddling  she  arrived  at  Okon's 
village.     A  human  skull  stuck  on  a  pole  was  the 
first   sight   that   greeted   her.      Crowds   gathered 
about  to  stare  and  touch  her  hand,  to 
make    sure    that    she    was    flesh    and 
blood.     At  meal-times  a  favored  few 
who  were  permitted  to  watch  her  eat 
and  drink  ran  about  excitedly  report- 
ing every  detail  to  their  friends. 

For  days  she  went  around  giving 
medicines,  bandaging,  cutting  out  gar- 
ments, and  teaching  the  women  the 
mysteries  of  sewing,  washing,  and 
ironing.  In  the  evenings  all  the 
people  gathered  about  her  quietly 
while  she  told  them  about  the  God  she 
served — a  God  of  love,  whose  ways 
were  peace  and  loving-kindness.  At 
the  end  they  filed  by,  wishing  her  good-night  with 
much  feeling  before  they  disappeared  into  the 
darkness. 

These  new  friends  would  not  permit  her  to  walk 
about  in  the  bush  as  she  had  been  used  to  doing. 
There  were  elephants  in  the  neighboring  jungle, 
they  said.  The  huge  beasts  had  trampled  down 
all  their  growing  things,  so  that  they  had  to  de- 
pend mainly  on  fishing.  One  morning,  on  hearing 
that  a  boa-constrictor  had  been  seen,  bands  of 
men  armed  with  clubs  and  muskets  set  oflf,  yelling 
fearsomely,  to  hunt  the  common  enemy.  But 
more  terrible  to  Mary  Slessor  than  any  beast  of 
prey  were  the  skulls,  horrible  images,  and  offer- 


again.  "For  how  long  has  He  borne  with  the 
sins  and  weakness  of  His  poor  human  children, 
always  caring  for  us  and  believing  that  we  can 
grow  into  something  better  in  spite  of  all !" 

After  two  weeks  in  ''Elei)hant  Country,"  Miss 
Slessor  made  ready  to  return  to  the  mission.  Row- 
ers, canoe,  and  baggage  were  in  readiness,  and  a 
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ings  to  ravenous  spirits,  that  she  saw  on  every 
side.  How  was  it  possible  to  teach  the  law  of  love 
to  a  people  who  had  never  known  anything  but 
the  tyranny  of  fear? 

"I  must  learn  something  of  the  patience  of  the 
Creator   of   all,"   she   said   to   herself   again    and 


KING  EYO'S  STATE  CANOE 

smoking  pot  of  yams  and  herbs  cooked  in  palm- 
oil  was  put  on  board  for  the  evening  meal. 
Scarcely  had  they  partaken,  however,  when  Mary 
saw  that  the  setting  sun  was  surrounded  by  angry 
clouds,  and  her  ear  caught  the  ominous  sound  of 
the  wind  wailing  in  the  tree-tops. 

"We  are  coming  into  a  stormy  night,"  she  said 
fearfully  to  Okon,  who  was  courteously  escort- 
ing the  party  back  to  Old  Town. 

The  chief  lifted  his  black  face  to  the  black  sky 
and  scanned  tlie  clouds  solemnly.    Then  he  hastily 
steered  for  a  point  of  land  that  lay  sheltered  from 
the  wind.     Before  they  could  reach  the  lee  side, 
however,  the  thunder  broke,  and  the  wild  sweep 
of    the    wind    seized    the    canoe    and 
whirled    it    about    like    a    paper    top. 
Crew    and   chief    alike   were    helpless 
from  terror  when  Mary  took  her  own 
fear  in  hand  and  ordered  the  rowers 
to  make   for  the  tangle  of  trees  that 
bordered  the  bank.     The  men  pulled 
together     with     renewed     hope     and 
strength  until  the  shelter  of  the  bush 
was    reached.      Then    springing    like 
monkeys     into     the     overhanging 
branches,  they  held  on  to  the  canoe, 
which  was  being  dashed  up  and  down 
like  a  straw.     The  "White  Mother," 
who  was  sitting  in  water  to  her  knees 
and  shaking  with  ague,  calmed  the   fears  of  the 
panic-stricken    children,    who    had    buried    their 
faces  in  her  lap,  and  looked  about  in  awed  won- 
der at  the  weird  beauty  of  the  scene.     The  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  shattered  the  darkness  with 
each    peal    of    thunder,    and    revealed    luxuriant 
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tropical  vegetation  rising  above  the  lashed  water, 
foaming  and  hissing  nnder  the  slanting  downponr 
of  the  rain,  and  the  tossing  canoe  with  the  crouch- 
ing, gleaming-wet  figures  of  the  frightened  crew. 

This  was  but  one  of  many  thrilling  adventures 
that  filled  the  days  of  the  brave  young  mission- 
ary. When  the  api)eal  came,  no  matter  what  time 
of  midday  heat  or  midnight  blackness,  she  was 
ready  to  journey  for  hours  through  the  bush  to 
bring  succor  and  comfort. 

Once  the  news  came  that  the  chief  of  a  village 
had  been  seized  by  a  mysterious  illness. 
Knowing  that  this  would  mean  torture  and  death, 
perhaps,  to  those  suspected  of  having  enviously 
afflicted  him  by  the  "evil  eye,"  she  set  off  along 


A  NATIVE  COURT  IN  OKOYONG,  MISS  SLESSOB  PRESIDING.  WITH 

the  trail  through  the  dense  forest  to  use  all  her 
influence  to  save  the  unfortunate  victims.  The 
'White  Mother"  must  have  a  power  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  witch-doctors. 

She  required  strange  things  of  them,  but  she 
was  the  best  friend  they  had  ever  had.  When  she 
stood  up  before  them  and  spoke  so  movingly,  it 
seemed  as'  if  she  would  talk  the  heart  right  out 
of  the  sternest  savage  of  them  all!  She  made 
them  forget  the  things  that  they  had  known  all 
their  lives.  Who  would  have  believed  that  they 
would  ever  allow  a  chief's  son  to  go  unattended 
into  the  spirit-world?  Yet  when  she  begged  them 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  slaves  who  should  have 
been  sent  with  him,  they  at  last  consented. 

The  time  came  when  Mary  Slessor  was  asked  by 
the  British  Govenmnent  to  serve  as  judge  of  the 
native  court,  for,  it  was  said,  she  had  greater  in- 
fluence with  the  peojjlc  than  any  one  else.  It  was 
a  strange  sight  to  see  this  slight,  pale  woman  shar- 
ing the  seat  of  judgment  with  two  or  three  native 


chiefs.  Often  she  sat  calmly  knitting  during  the 
formalities  of  a  case,  but  she  was  always  ready 
with  a  direct  word  or  question  that  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  She  understood  the 
blacks  as  no  other  white  person  ever  had,  and  used 
their  tongue  as  no  one  else  could. 

The  "White  Mother"  of  Calabar  always  had  a 
troop  of  little  black  waifs  that  she  had  rescued 
from  death  or  neglect,  and  she  cared  for  them 
tenderly.  "Baby  things  are  always  gentle  and 
lovable,"  she  used  to  say.  "These  children  who 
have  had  right  training  from  the  beginning  will 
grow  up  to  be  leaders  and  teachers  of  their 
people." 

For  twelve  years  Miss  Slessor  worked  in  con- 
nection with  the  established  mission 
at  Calabar,  journeying  about  to  out- 
lying villages  as  the  call  came.  It 
had  for  long  been  her  dream,  however, 
to  go  still  farther  inland  to  the  wild 
Okoyong  tribe,  wliose  very  name  was 
a  terror  throughout  the  land.  Her 
mother  and  her  sister  Janie,  who  to- 
gether made  "home"  for  her,  had  died. 
"There  is  no  one  to  write  and  tell 
all  my  stories  and  troubles  and  non- 
sense to,"  she  said.  "But  Heaven  is 
now  nearer  to  me  than  Britain,  and 
nobody  will  be  anxious  al)Out  me  if  I 
go  up  country." 

In  King  Eyo's  royal  canoe  she  made 
the  journey  to  the  strange  people. 
Leaving  the  paddlers,  who  were  mortal 
enemies  to  the  Okoyong  tribe,  at  the 
THE  CHIEFS  Water's  edge,  she  made  her  way  along 
the  jungle  trail  to  a  village  four  miles 
inland.  Here  the  people  crowded  about  her, 
greatly  excited.  They  called  her  "Mother,"  and 
seemed  pleased  that  she  had  come  to  them  without 
fear.  The  chief,  Edem,  and  his  sister.  Ma  Erne, 
received  her  in  a  friendly  fashion.  Her  courage, 
frankness,  and  ready  understanding  won  favor 
from  the  beginning. 

"May  I  have  ground  for  a  school-house  and 
a  home  with  you  here?"  she  asked.  "Will  you 
have  me  stay  as  your  friend  and  help  you  as  I 
have  helped  the  people  of  Calabar?" 

Eagerly  they  assented.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
to  have  a  "White   Mother"   in  their   country. 

"Will  you  grant  that  the  house  J  build  shall  be 
a  place  of  refuge  for  those  in  distress — for  those 
charged  with  witchcraft  or  threatened  with  death 
for  any  other  cause?  Will  you  promise  that  they 
shall  be  safe  with  me  until  we  can  consider  to- 
gether their  case?" 

The  people  looked  at  the  strange  white  woman 
wonderingly.     Why   should    she   ask   this   thing? 
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"All  life  is  precious,"  she  said  simply,  as  if 
she  had  read  their  thoughts.  "I  am  here  to  help 
you — to  care  for  those  who  are  sick  or  hurt,  and 
I  must  be  allowed  to  see  that  all  who  are  in  any 
sort  of  trouble  are  treated  fairly.  Will  you  prom- 
ise that  my  house  shall  be  a  place  of  refuge?" 

Again  they  gravely  assented.  So,  greatly  en- 
couraged, she  returned  to  Calabar  to  pack  her 
goods  and  prepare  to  leave  the  old  field  for  the 
new. 

All  her  friends  gathered  about  her,  loudly 
lamenting.  She  was  surely  going  to  her  death, 
they  said.  Her  fellow  workers  regarded  her  with 
wonder  and  pity.  "Nothing  can  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  Okoyong  save  a  consul  and  a 
British  gunboat,"  they  declared.  But  Mary  Sles- 
sor  was  undaunted.  She  stowed  away  in  the 
canoe,  as  happily  as  if  she  were  starting  out  on 
a  pleasure  trip,  her  boxes  and  her  little  family 
of  five  small  waifs.  To  a  friend  in  Scotland,  she 
wrote : 

I  am  going  to  a  new  tribe  up-country,  a  fierce,  cruel 
people,  and  every  one  tells  me  that  they  will  kill  me. 
But  I  don't  fear  any  hurt — only  to  combat  their  sa\age 
customs  will  require  courage  and  firmness  on  my  part. 

The  life  in  Okoyong  did  indeed  require  forti- 
tude and  faith.  Remote  from  friends  and  help- 
ers, in  the  midst  of  that  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
African  tribes,  she  patiently  worked  to  lighten 
the  darkness  of  the  degraded  people  and  make 
their  lives  happier  and  better.  With  her  rare 
gift  of  intuition  she  at  once  felt  that  Ma  Eme, 
the  chief's  sister,  had  a  warm  heart  and  a  strong 
character. 

"She  will  be  my  chief  ally,"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  time  proved  that  she  was  right.  A  spark  in 
the  black  woman's  soul  was  quickened  by  the 
White  Mother's  flaming  zeal.  Dimly  she  felt  the 
power  of  the  new  law  of  love.  Often  at  the  risk 
of  her  life,  should  she  be  discovered,  she  kept 
the  missionary  informed  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  people.  Whether  it  was  a  case  of 
witchcraft,  or  murder,  of  vengeance  or  a  raid  on 
a  neighboring  tribe,  the  White  Mother  was  sure 
to  find  it  out ;  and  her  influence  was  frequently 
strong  enough  to  avert  a  tragedy. 

,As  at  Calabar,  she  found  that  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  progress  was  the  general 
indulgence  in  rum,  which  the  white  people  gave 
the  natives  in  exchange  for  their  products. 

"Do  not  drink  the  vile  stuff — do  not  take  it  or 
sell  it,"  she  begged.  "It  is  like  poison  to  your 
body.  It  burns  out  your  life  and  heart  and  brings 
every  trouble  upon  you." 

"What  for  white  man  bring  them  rum  sup- 
pose them  rum  no  be  good?"  they  demanded.. 

What  was  there  to  say?    With  a  heavy  heart 


Mary  Slessor  struggled  on  to  help  her  people  in 
spite  of  this  great  evil  which  men  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  had  brought  upon  these  weak,  igno- 
rant black  children.  And  she  did  make  headway 
in  spite  of  every  discouragement.  "I  had  a  lump 
in  my  throat  often,  and  my  courage  repeatedly 
threatened  to  take  wings  and  fly  away — though 
nobody  guessed  it,"  she  said. 

For  years  this  brave  woman  went  on  with  her 
work  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Nigeria.  As  soon 
as  she  began  to  get  the  encouragement  of  results 
in  one  place,  she  pressed  on  to  an  unworked  field. 
Realizing  that  her  pioneer  work  needed  to  be  re- 
enforced  and  sustained  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  she  persuaded  the  British  Government  to 
"take  up  the  white  man's  burden"  and  (through 
the  influence  of  consuls  and  the  persuasive  pres- 
ence of  a  gunboat  or  two)  assume  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  weak  children.  In  spite  of  failing 
health  and  the  discouragement  of  small  results, 
she  went  from  one  post  to  another,  founding  mis- 
sion-houses and  chapel-huts.  "I  am  ready  to  go 
anywhere,  provided  it  be  forward,"  was  her 
watchword,  as  well  as  Dr.  Livingstone's. 

There  are  many  striking  points  of  likeness  be- 
tween the  careers  of  these  two  torch-bearers  to 
the  Dark  Continent.  As  children  both  had  worked 
at  the  loom,  studying  hungrily  as  they  toiled. 
Both  did  pioneer  work,  winning  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  wild  people  they  taught  and 
served.  No  missionary  to  Africa,  save  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone alone,  has  had  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence than  Mary  Slessor. 

When  at  last  in  January,  1915,  after  thirty- 
nine  years  of  service,  she  died  and  left  to  others 
the  task  of  bearing  on  the  torch  to  her  people. 
.Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  the  Governor-General  of 
Nigeria,  said : 

"By  her  enthusiasm,  self-sacrifice,  and  great- 
ness of  character  she  has  earned  the  devotion 
of  thousands  of  natives  among  whom  she  worked, 
and  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  Europeans,  irre- 
spective of  class  or  creed,  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact." 

She  was  buried  in  the  land  to  which  she  had 
given  her  long  life  of  service.  When  the  wo- 
men, after  the  native  fashion,  began  their  wild 
wail  of  lament  at  the  grave,  one  of  them  lifted 
up  her  voice  in  an  exalted  appeal  that  went 
straight  to  the  heart : 

"Do  not  cry !  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.     She  was  a  great  blessing." 

Of  all  the  words  of  glowing  tribute  to  her 
faithful  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  none  would 
have  meant  more  to  the  lowly  missionary  than 
this  cry  from  the  awakened  soul  of  one  of  her 
people  of  the  bush. 
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A  BUILDING  STUNT  BY  BOYS 

BY  CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 


The  other  day  I  tried  a  very  interesting  ex- 
periment. I  wanted  to  prove  that  boys — not  boys 
who  were  specially  trained,  you  know,  but  just 
average  fellows,  who  about  knew  a  hammer  from 
a  screw-driver — well,  I  tried  to  prove  that  boys 
had  much  more  ability  than  most  people  suspect 
when  it  comes  to  building,  or  making  things  with 
their  hands. 

So  I  set  some  of  my  boy  friends  a  stunt.  I 
wanted  them  to  see  if  they  could  build  a  real,  live 
bungalow — a  kind  of  miniature  "barracks" — in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  you  would  expect  regular 
carpenters  to  do  the  job.  I  might  have  asked 
sixty  or  eighty  boys  to  see  what  they  could  do, 
all  working  at  once,  but  that  would  not  have  been 
so  good  an  experiment.     There  were   four  boys, 


averaging  thirteen  years,  who  kept  right  at  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  there  were 
others  who  helped,  so  that  there  were  a  dozen 
at  it  all  the  time,  from  sixteen  years  down  to 
twelve. 

And  they  did  it  in  twenty  hours  of  work  !  And 
it  was  a  five-roomed  affair,  kitchen  and  all,  about 
fifty  feet  long  and  twelve  wide — well,  the  pictures 
show  what  it  looks  like ! 

Now,  very  often  boys  like  to  build  things, 
sometimes  little  shacks,  and  sometimes  more  im- 
portant affairs,  and  the  way  this  bungalow  was 
constructed  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  I  may  just 
as  well  explain  the  whole  performance,  so  that 
you  can  do  likewise  if  you  ever  get  a  chance ! 

First  thcv  made  the  sides  of  the  building.    And 
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they  built  them  flat  on  the  ground.  Our  first 
picture  shows  one  of  these  sides,  the  top  of  that 
side  being  on  the  left.  You  see  there  is  a  heavy 
piece  of  wood  running  the  whole  length.  This 
piece  is  four  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick. 
This  supports  the  roof.  Opposite  is  a  similar 
piece,  only  this  time,  instead  of  being  nailed  to 
the    ends   of   the    numerous    side-supports — those 


Our  lads  made  the  two  long  sides  and  the  two 
short  ends,  and  did  it  in  an  hour !  That  finished 
photograph  number  one. 

Now  for  number  two.  This  looks  like  a  parade. 
.So  it  is.  When  the  four  sides  were  made  and 
stood  up  and  joined  together,  and  the  roof  actually 
started,  it  was  decided  that  the  location  of  the 
bungalow    was    not    as    good   as    another    one    a 
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two-by-four  pieces  running  crosswise  in  the  pic- 
ture— it  is  nailed  across  them  a  foot  from  the 
ends.  The  floor  is  going  to  be  nailed  partly  to 
this  piece.  You  can  see  how  in  pictures  five  and 
six. 

The  side-supports — the  vertical  pieces — can 
generally  be  about  five  or  six  feet  apart;  if  your 
house  is  to  be  a  real  man's-size  house,  they  should 
be  seven  and  a  half  feet  long  and  the  floor- 
support  should  come  a  foot  from  the  lower  ends. 


half-mile  away!  Tlie  moral  is — pick  the  best  site 
first !  I  dare  say  in  most  cases  such  a  condition 
would  have  to  be  ignored  and  the  house  built 
where  it  was  started.  But,  you  see,  these  sides 
can  be  managed  separately  easily  enough.  So 
the  four  corners  of  the  bungalow  were  loosened 
and  the  four  sides  taken  apart.  Then  the  whole 
company  was  called  to  the  rescue,  and  they  picked 
up  those  sides  and  marched  the  balf-mile  with 
them.     This  explains  the   parade,   and   the  third 
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picture  shows  what  the  house  looked  like  before 
they  took  it  apart.  So  far,  two  hours  had  been 
spent  on  the  job,  and  when  the  new  site  was 
reached  the  sides  were  fastened  together  at 
the  corners  again  and  everything  was  put  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  moving 
began.  Then  the  boys  began  counting  time  again, 
and  hustling  again,  too  ! 

In  the  next  picture  the  roof  is  being  started. 
You  will  notice  that  a  long  ridge-pole  runs  from 
one  end  of  the  future  roof  to  the  other.  This 
ridge-pole  is  supported  at  each  end,  and  there  are 
a  couple  of  supports  in  between,  keeping  it  level. 
Also,  there  are  a  couple  of  pieces  inside  the  build- 
ing (you  can't  see  them),  reaching  from  the  top 
of  the  wall  on  one  side  to  the  top  on  the  other 
side.  These  two  crosspieces  divide  the  length  of 
the  building  into  three  equal  parts.  They  keep 
the  tops  of  the  walls  from  spreading  apart  when 
the  weight  of  the  roof  comes  upon  them. 

When  the  ridge-pole  and  the  crosspieces  are  in 
place,  then  the  roof  goes  on.  These  boys  used 
a  very  simple  method.  Boards,  long  enough  to 
provide  generous  eaves,  were  nailed  both  to  the 
ridge-pole  and  to  the  top  of  the  side-walls.  Pic- 
ture four  makes  this  as  clear  as  can  be,  and 
picture  five  (made  at  the  end  of  six  hours'  work), 
shows  it  even  better.  In  this  last  picture  you 
will  see  that  the  floor  has  been  laid,  too.  The 
floor-boards  reach  from  side  to  side,  their  ends 
resting  on  the  floor-supports,  those  two-by-four 
pieces  that  the  boys  laid  along  each  side  a  foot 
from  the  bottom.  But  these  alone  would  not 
give  the  floor  enough  supi)ort,  so  two  long  rafters, 
also   two-by-four    were    laid   the    length   of    the 


building,  each  a  third  of  the  width  from  its  near- 
est side. 

In  picture  six  (this  is  much  like  a  moving- 
picture,  is  n't  it?)  roofing- paper  is  being  put 
down.  Also,  some  of  the  windows  are  in.  Be- 
sides that,  the  stove-pipe,  let  through  a  piece  of 
sheet-iron,  tells  us  that  the  stove  is  already  in 
place.  This  and  picture  seven  (made  about  the 
same  time),  showing  the  other  side,  represents 
about  eight  or  nine  hours'  work. 

When  we  get  to  picture  eight  a  lot  of  work 
has  been  done,  inside  and  out.  The  roof  is  tar- 
papered,  and  laths  are  laid  over  the  paper  to 
keep  it  firmly  in  place.  Then  the  sides  have  been 
stained  dark  green.  I  should  have  told  you  that 
the^e  are  made  of  tongue-and-groove  boards. 
That  is,  each  board  has  a  groove  in  one  side,  and 
a  tongue,  or  small  projection,  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  boards  along  the  wall  fit  very  closely 
together,  the  tongue  of  one  going  into  the  groove 
of  the  next,  and  so  on.  This  makes  a  good 
weatherproof  wall.  But  you  can  use  ordinary 
boards,  if  you  prefer,  and  cover  the  cracks  be- 
tween them  with  laths. 

The  windows  in  this  little  bungalow  are  hinged 
at  the  top  so  that  they  can  be  kept  open  even 
when  it  rains. 

Our  opening  picture  shows  the  little  building 
complete.  Of  course  all  of  the  lines  are  not  exactly 
straight.  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  level  or  a 
plumb-line  on  hand  when  it  was  made.  But,  just 
the  same,  it  is  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  work  for 
boys  as  young  as  these  builders  were,  and  the 
most  amazing  part  of  the  story  is  the  short  time 
taken  to  build  it — twenty  hours ! 


DISCONTENTED  TOMMY 

HY  ABIGAIL  WILLIAMS  BURTON 


I.\  autumn    Tommy  looked  about 

And  sadly  shook  his  head ; 
His  face  was  twisted  in  a  pout, 

.Vnd  this  is  what  he  said : 

"The  leaves  are  drifted  'round  so  thick. 

And    all    just    wasting    so, 
I'd   make    some   snowballs    pretty    quick 

If  only  they  were  snow!" 

But  when  the  jolly  winter  came, 
It  did  not  bring  content ; 


Poor   Tommy   pouted   quite  the   same, 
And  loud  was  his  lament : 

"Theres  snow  enough  to  roll  a  ball 
High  as  our  house  or  higher. 

If  only  it  would  burn  at  all, 
I'd  have  a  splendid  fire!" 

To  think  of  all  the  fun  he  missed? 

You  would  have  heard  him  shout 
If  only  he  had  thought  to  twist 

His  wishes  right  side  out  I 


SILVER  NEST 


BY   FRANCES   VV.   MARSHALL 


"There!"  said  Nancy  Ellerman  as  she  dabbed  her 
eyes  energetically  with  a  small  wad  of  hand- 
kerchief ;  "not  another  tear !  I  'm  ashamed  of 
you — miserable,  selfish  little  wretch  !  Who  would 
think,  to  see  you.  that  you  were  the  daughter 
of  such  a  wonderful  mother — a  mother  who  never 
lets  you  suspect,  by  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash,  that 
she  is  n't  as  happy  and  contented  on  this  back- 
country  farm  as  she  was  last  winter  in  town  with 
everything  that  heart  could  wish?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Nancy's  self-abasement 
was  scarcely  deserved,  for  her  eyelashes,  too,  had 
behaved  in  a  perfectly  exemplary  manner  until  an 
hour  ago,  when  there  had  suddenly  risen  before 
her  mental  vision  the  bright,  tastefully  appointed 
school-room  of  the  year  before,  with  the  familiar, 
studious  figures  of  the  class.  The  wave  of  long- 
ing for  the  dear  associations  and  the  thought  that 
they  would  never  again  be  hers  had  sent  her  scur- 
rying out  of  the  house  and  across  the  fields  to  the 
old  back  pasture,  cheerless  enough  now  under  the 
dull  November  sky,  with  its  outcropping  gray 
rocks  and  its  scattered,  leafless  trees.  But  it  was 
a  refuge  where  she  could  have  a  good  cry  undis- 
turbed, and  Nancy  had  made  a  whole-hearted  use 
of  the  opportunity. 

Now,  wrapped  in  the  long  coat  seized  in  her 
flight  from  the  house,  she  settled  herself  to  wait 
until  the  telltale  red  about  her  eyes  and  the  tip 
^  of  her  pretty  nose  should  disappear,  trying,  mean- 
while, to  occupy  her  thoughts  with  anything  that 
should  crowd  out  the  memories  that  had  proved 
her  undoing. 

"After  all,"  she  reflected,  "if  we  did  have  to 
give  up  everything  except  this  old  home  of  Grand- 
father's, it  has  been  lovely  to  have  Mother  en- 
tirely to  ourselves  for  all  these  months.  In  the 
citv,  of  course,  everv  one  wanted  her  for  everv- 


thing,  from  theater-parties  to  organizing  relief- 
committees.  The  hour  she  always  kept  for  us 
youngsters  was  only  an  aggravation.  To  be  sure, 
most  of  the  day  we  were  so  busy  with  school — 
Don't  you  dare!"  Nancy  interrupted  herself,  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  blurring  tears  that  had 
rushed  to  the  surface  at  the  word  school.  She 
firmly  ignored  her  handkerchief,  and,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  the  bare  branches  of  a  silver  birch  a  few 
feet  away,  winked  with  so  much  determination 
that  not  a  salty  drop  fell. 

As  the  mist  gradually  cleared,  "What  an  odd- 
looking  lump  on  that  branch !"  said  Nancy,  in- 
tent on  occupying  herself  with  thoughts  of  an 
unemotional  nature.  "I  do  believe  it  's  a  nest ! 
But  what  a  pretty  one — so  silvery !  The  bird- 
family  must  have  moved  out  long  ago — so  here 
goes!"  And  with  a  hasty  scramble  into  the  lower 
branches  she  reached  the  prize  and  gently  dis- 
engaged it  from  the  crotch  in  which  its  little 
builders  had  fastened  it.  Woven  iii  with  the  usual 
nest-building  materials  was  a  soft,  white,  cottony 
substance  having  a  curious  silvery  gleam. 

It  was  a  find  indeed,  for  in  examining  it 
Nancy's  unhappy  thoughts  slipped  away  into  the 
background,  and  by  the  time  she  reappeared  at 
the  farm-house  she  was  the  same  cheery  Nancy 
who  had  been  her  mother's  right  hand  all  sum- 
mer. She  ran  singing  upstairs  to  her  room  to  de- 
posit the  pretty  nest  with  other  knickknacks  on 
the  low  shelves  that  held  her  best-loved  books. 

Some  eight  months  before  a  sudden  crisis  in  the 
financial  world  had  tumbled  over  like  a  house 
of  cards  the  hitherto  prosperous  business  in  which 
all  Mr.  Ellerman's  resources  were  involved.  The 
large  means  that  had  provided  the  beautiful  home, 
with  its  lavish  hospitality,  vanished.  The  city 
house    was    closed,    awaiting    a    purchaser,    the 
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servants  dismissed;  and  while  Mr.  Ellerman  and 
Bol),  the  eldest  son,  remained  in  town,  trying  to 
save  sojiiething  from  the  wreck,  Nancy,  her 
mother,  Rofjer  Junior,  and  Baby  Beth,  with  faith- 
ful Norah  O'Brien,  had  found  a  refuge  at  the  old 
farm-house,  remodeled  and  refurnished  in  pros- 
perous times  and  to  which  they  had  hitherto  come 
occasionally  for  a  few  summer  weeks.  The  house 
and  its  surrounding  acres  had  come  to  Mrs.  Eller- 
man from  her  grandfather,  and  had  been  her  only 
dowry,  except  goodness  and  beauty,  when  she 
had  married  the  wealthy  Roger  Ellerman,  the 
brother  of  her  college  chum. 

'"Well,  Nancy  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ellerman,  as 
they  rose  from  luncheon,  "what  do  you  say  to 
taking  old  jerry  and  the  children  and  driving  over 
to  Framington  this  afternoon?  As  Father  and 
Bob  will  be  here  for  Thanksgiving,  we  must  order 
a  turkey  and  buy  some  goodies  if  it  breaks  the 
bank ;  they  '11  be  here  Wednesday  morning,  Father 
writes,  for  he  wants  to  look  the  place  over  and 
see  that  everything  is  snug  and  comfortable  for 
the  winter.  We  must  help  Norah  make  the  house 
bright  and  shining  for  them,  so  Tuesday  we  must 
be  up  with  the  birds.  And  perhaps  l""ather  or 
Bob  may  think  he  can  stay  till  Monday." 

"I  suppose,  Mother,"  said  Nancy,  as  she  began 
to  clear  away  the  meal,  "you  will  think  it  dread- 
ful of  me,  but  when  I  see  what  a  help  Bob  is  to 
Father  I  just  can't  but  wish  I  had  been  a  boy,  too, 
so  as  to  be  of  some  real  use.  Girls  don't  seem  to 
amount  to  much  in  emergencies." 

".\nd  what  would  Mother  have  done  without 
her  helper?"  asked  Mrs.  Ellerman,  with  a  tender 
smile,  as  she  placed  her  hand — a  beautiful,  ma- 
ternal hand — beneath  Nancy's  rounded  chin  and 
tipped  up  the  rosy  face  for  a  kiss.  "No,  my 
Xancy,  each  one  of  us  helps  Father  in  his  or  her 
own  way.  He  has  told  me  how  safe  he  felt  to 
leave  us  here,  knowing  that  in  any  emergency  I 
could  always  depend  on  your  quick  wit  and  good 
sense."  Words  that  sent  an  undercurrent  of  hap- 
piness running  through  Nancy's  being  as  the  four 
of  them,  behind  old  Jerry,  jogged  along  over  the 
hills  to  Framington. 

What  a  busy  household  it  was  that  Tuesday  be- 
fore Thanksgiving — mistress  and  maid,  Nancy 
and  little  Roger;  even  Baby  Beth  toddled  from 
one  to  another  and  wanted  to  "help."  In  the 
afternoon  they  gathered  armfuls  of  running-pine 
and  great  l)Ouquets  of  leaves  and  grasses  from  the 
autumn  woods  and  fields,  making  the  house  beauti- 
ful with  them. 

When  at  last  Mrs.  Ellerman  and  Nancy  stood 
together  for  the  final  critical  look  about  the  living- 
room,  Nancy  laid  her  soft  cheek  against  her 
mother's   with   a  happy   sigh. 


"Don't  you  really  think,  Mother,"  she  asked, 
"it  will  be  the  'homiest'  Thanksgiving  we  have 
ever  had?  I  feel  as  if  I  were  one  of  my  old  New 
England  ancestors  come  back  to  the  world  again 
and  giving  thanks  for  'the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,'  as  the  prayer-book  calls  them." 

A  caressing  touch  on  her  bright  curls  and  a 
closer  pressure  of  the  arm  about  her  waist  told 
Nancy  that  her  mother  shared  her  thoughts.  How 
close  the  bond  between  them  had  grown  in  these 
few  months;  how  well  each  understood  the  other 
even  when  no  words  were  spoken  !  And  Nancy's 
heart  swelled  with  happiness  that  it  should  be  so 
— that  she  should  share  the  thoughts  of  the  lovely 
and  gracious  woman  to  whom  so  many  of  the 
wise,  the  witty,  the  gifted,  had  come  for  com- 
prehension and  inspiration  w'hen  the  hospitable 
doors  of  the  Ellerman  home  had  been  thrown  wide 
in  welcome,  and  to  whom  even  now  every  mail 
brought  letters  of  affectionate  solicitude  and  re- 
gard. 

It  was  a  light-hearted  Nancy  who,  with  Baby 
Beth  clinging  to  her  hand,  slowly  ascended  the 
stairs  to  her  own  room,  where  a  cheery  wood- 
fire  was  glowing  on  the  hearth.  She  smiled 
contentedly  as  her  eyes  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  tasteful  furnishings  and  lingered  on 
the  treasured  knickknacks.  To-morrow  Bob 
would  be  here,  and,  nature-lover  that  he  was, 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  her  all  about  the 
curious  silver  nest — and  her  eyes  sought  it  out. 
But  what  had  become  of  it  ?    Its  place  was  empty  ! 

Nancy  made  a  hurried  search — in  vain !  Little 
Beth,  seated  on  the  floor,  was  taking  off  her  shoes 
and  stockings  preparatory  to  toasting  her  pink 
toes  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  fire  before  being 
tucked  into  bed.  Could  she  have  taken  it  for  a 
playtliing?     Nancy  wondered,  and  asked: 

"Beth,  dear,  did  you  take  the  pretty  nest  from 
sister's  book-shelves  ?" 

"Ess,"  was  the  cheerful  reply.  "Beth  helped 
tidy  up,  too,  for  Farver  and  Bobby.  Frew  it  in 
the  fire — all  burned  up."  Then,  catching  sight  of 
Nancy's  disappointed  face,  the  rosebud  mouth  be- 
gan to  quiver,  and  running  to  her  sister  she  threw 
her  arms  around  Nancy's  knees  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  skirt,  crying:  "Oh,  sister,  has  Beth 
been   naughty  ?      I    only   wanted   to    help." 

Nancy  bit  her  lip  for  a  moment  till  she  could 
get  the  better  of  her  first  impatient  impulse;  then 
she  swept  the  child  up  into  her  arms  and  kissed 
away  the  gathering  tears. 

"It  's  all  right,  sweetheart,"  she  said.  "You  're 
a  dear  little  helper,  but  another  time  ask  sister 
before  throwing  anything  away";  and  with  a  sigh 
she  added,  to  herse'f :  "It  's  really  not  her  fault. 
Why  did  n't  I  put  it  out  of  reach?" 
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That  night,  as  Nancy,  in  her  warm  pretty 
wrapper,  sat  before  the  fire  for  the  delicious, 
dreamy  half-hour  before  going  to  bed,  she  felt 
another  pang  of  disappointment  as  she  recalled 
the  lost  nest— such  a  silvery,  pretty  thing!  She 
knew  Bob  would  have  been  delighted  to  add  it 
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to  his  collection.  Well,  perhaps  she  would  find 
another  some  day;  it  would  be  something  inter- 
estmg  for  Mother  and  her  to  search  for  in  their 
rambles  over  the  hills.  Meanwhile,  she  could 
tell  Bob  about  it,  and  perhaps— 

Here  her  dreamy  eyes  rested  on  the  farther 
corner  of  the  hearth,  behind  the  andirons,  which 
just  then  was  illumined  by  a  sudden  flame  that 
leaped  from  the  slowly  dying  fire.     She  gave  a 


start  of  surprise,  exclaiming:  "Why,  there  's  the 
nest  now!  How  wonderful  that  it  should  have 
kept  Its  shape!  A  touch,  and  of  course  it  will 
go  to  ashes."  And  Nancy  reached  for  the  tongs 
She  tapped  the  nest  lightly,  but  it  did  not 
crumble.  A  firmer  poke-it  still  retained  its 
form.  Then,  cautiously  dip- 
ping one  side  with  the  tongs, 
she  lifted  it  out  and  waited 
a  moment  for  it  to  cool  be- 
fore taking  it  into  her  hand. 
"Well !  'curiouser  and  curi- 
ouser,'  as  Alice  says.  It  's 
like  the  ghost  of  a  nest. 
Everything  but  the  silvery 
cotton  has  disappeared  — 
burned  away,  it  must  be. 
Perhaps,"  and  Nancy  laughed 
softly,  "it  was  n't  built  by 
birds  at  all,  but  by  phoenixes 
or  salamander.s — people  used 
to  believe  there  were  such 
creatures. 

"I  'm  sure  Bob  would  think 
a  phoenix-ne.st  a  real  curios- 
ity. Dear  old  Bob!  I  sup 
pose  he  will  explain  it  all  in 
a  perfectly  simple  way,  and 
I  shall  find  that  he  's  seen 
hundreds  of  them  before  and 
that  this  is  n't  a  curiosity  at 
all.  Anyhow,  I  '11  put  it  away 
safely  this  time."  And  she 
made  a  place  for  it  in  an  up- 
per drawer,  beyond  the  reach 
of  Bal)y  Beth's  helping  hands, 
meaning  to  think  no  more 
about  it. 

In  spite  of  this  intention, 
however,  Nancy  found  her- 
self puzzling  over  this  mys- 
terious survival  of  the  ordeal 
by  fire,  and  as  she  sat  at  her 
dressing-table,  braiding  her 
shining  hair  for  the  night, 
the  face  that  looked  back  at 
her  from  the  mirror  had  a 
little  pucker  of  perplexity  on 
forehead;    and    when    she    finally 


the    smooth 

drifted  off  to  sleep,  "Now  I  wonder"  were  the 

last  words  on  her  lips. 

These  musings  evidently  set  a  current  of  sub- 
conscious thought  flowing  through  Nancy's  mind, 
and  after  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep  it  be- 
gan to  overflow  into  her  dreams,  for  she  seemed 
to  be  down  in  the  old  pasture,  skimming  lightly 
over  the  ground  (in  that  delicious  way  one  does 
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in  dreams),  following  a  beautiful  bird  with 
gleaming  silver  wings.  It  alighted  on  the  white 
birch-tree,  whose  leaves  suddenly  seemed  to  burst 
into  little  leaping  fiames.  among  which  the  bird 
sat  quite  undisturbed,  cocking  its  head  at  her  as 
if  to  say.  "Would  n't  you  like  to  know  how  I  do 
it?"  and  looking  so  absurdly  impertinent  that 
Nancy  laughed  and  woke  herself  up,  to  find  gray 
dawn  outside  her  window. 

As  she  lay  watching  the  growing  light  a  sud- 
den idea,  borne  to  her,  perhaps,  on  that  subcon- 
scious thought-stream,  popped  into  her  mind, 
and  so  startled  her  that  she  sat  up  in  sudden,  wide- 
eyed  sur])rise. 

"Why,  I  do  l)clieve  1  know  what  it  is!"  she  ex- 
clainicii.  "  lUit  where  could  a  bird  find  such  a 
thing  around  here?  Well,  Bob's  coming  to-day; 
perhaps  we  can  solve  the  mystery  together;  and 
till  we  do.  it  shall  be  our  little  secret." 

To  Nancy  fell  the  pleasant  duty  of  driving  old 
Jerry  down  to  the  station  through  the  crisp  No- 
vember morning  to  meet  the  travelers,  and  an 
hour  later  a  happy  family  was  seated  at  a  some- 
what belated  breakfast. 

"Yes,"  said  IMr.  Ellerman,  after  describing  in 
some  detail  the  result  of  his  last  three  months' 
work,  "I  'm  more  sorry  than  ever  that  Bob  has 
chosen  to  be  a  mining-engineer,  for  he  has  de- 
veloped a  really  surprising  faculty  for  business." 

Bob  flushed  with  pleasure  at  his  father's  praise, 
and  his  mother's  eyes  rested  on  him  fondly  for  a 
moment,  while  Mr.  Ellerman  continued : 

"He  has  the  advantage,  you  see,  of  having  no 
traditions  as  to  how  things  ought  to  be  done, 
and  while  a  good  stifif  business-training  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  long  run,  a  dozen  times  he 
has  seen  a  short  cut  that,  with  my  years  of  ex- 
perience in  doing  it  some  other  way,  would  never 
have  occurred  to  me.  But  don't  worry,  Helen,  lest 
the  boy  get  conceited,"  and  Mr.  Ellerman  turned 
laughingly  to  his  wife,  "for  he  's  found  himself 
guessing  wrong  often  enough  to  keep  him  humble- 
minded.  But  really,  we  think  we  begin  to  see 
daylight  ahead.  I  am  reasonably  sure  we  shall 
salvage  enough  to  pay  the  creditors.  I  even  think 
we  could  have  the  business  going  again  if  we  had 
a  good  husky  bank-account  on  tap  right  now." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Bob,  gaily.  "Well,  if  I  'm 
the  infant  business  prodigy  you  hint  that  I  am, 
it  's  sure  up  to  me  to  produce  that  bank-account." 
Then  he  added,  soberly:  "Dear  old  Dad,  don't  I 
wish  I  could !  But  Mother  's  the  only  real  cap- 
italist of  the  family  nowadays — the  fair  mistress 
of  these  ancestral  acres." 

"I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Ellerman,  with  a  light 
laugh,  "it  's  beyond  the  power  even  of  such  a 
gifted   son   to   transform   a   rocky   back-country 


farm  into  a  fat  bank-balance.  But  just  the  same, 
it  's  been  a  dear  old  i)lace  for  us  all." 

The  family  soon  scattered  to  its  duties  indoors 
and  out.  Bob  joining  his  father  and  a  farmer- 
neighbor  in  a  thorough  inspection  of  farm-build- 
ings, walls  and  fences,  arranging  for  necessary 
repairs  and  planning  the  work  for  the  following 
spring.  It  was  late  afternoon  when  Nancy  heard 
him  come  springing  up  the  stairs  tw^o  steps  at  a 
time  on  his  way  to  his  own  room.  She  called  to 
him  as  he  passed  her  open  door : 

"Is  that  you.  Bob?  Come  in — I  've  a  present 
for  you  for  one  of  your  collections."  And  as  he 
stood  before  the  fire,  a  tall,  likable,  boyish  figure, 
with  feet  apart,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
blazing  logs,  she  lifted  the  nest  from  its  hiding- 
place  and  laid  it  in  his  outstretched  hand. 

"What  the  dickens — "  he  began.  "It  's  a  nest, 
for  sure,  but  what  's  happened  to  it?  It  looks 
queer !" 

"Praise  be  1"  said  Nancy,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief; "you  quite  comfort  me.  I  thought  you  might 
instantly  diagnose  it  as  a  nest  of  some  simple 
garden  variety  and  laugh  at  me  for  thinking  it  a 
curiosity.  I  call  it  the  silver  nest,  and  believe  it 
to  have  been  built  by  a  partly  domesticated 
phoenix — "  and  she  broke  off  with  a  laugh. 

Bob  looked  puzzled.  "You  're  right  enough  in 
calling  it  a  silver  nest,  if  there  is  a  silver.as  light 
as  thistle-down."  And  he  turned  the  odd  thing 
carefully  about  in  his  strong,  capable-looking 
young  fingers.  "But  come,  Nan,  don't  keep  a 
fellow  guessing — where  did  it  come  from,  and 
what  's  happened  to  it?" 

"Well,"  and  Nancy  nodded  her  head  wisely, 
"I  've  worked  out  a  little  theory  about  it,  but  I  'm 
not  going  to  say  w^hat  it  is  yet — I  '11  just  tell  you 
what  happened  and  see  what  you  think  about  it." 

And  sitting  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  as  the  twi- 
light deepened,  Nancy  related  her  story. 

When  it  was  ended  Bob  sat  for  some  mo- 
ments staring  at  the  nest  as  it  lay  on  his  open 
palm.  Suddenly  he  picked  off  a  bit  of  the  silvery 
cotton,  tossed  it  on  one  of  the  blazing  logs,  and 
watched  it  for  a  few.  breathless  seconds.  Then 
his  eyes  met  Nancy's  in  a  swift,  incredulous 
glance,  and  he  fairly  sputtered: 

"Why,  it  can't  be — where  would  the  little  beg- 
gars get  such  stuff — but  bless  my  soul  if  I  don't 
believe  it  's  — it  's — " 

Nancy  sprang  up  and  clapped  her  hand  over 
his  mouth. 

"Yes — yes — that  's  what  1  think ;  but  don't 
let  's  even  speak  the  word  till  we  know  for  sure. 
We  '11  slip  off  together  right  after  breakfast 
to-morrow  morning  and  go  on  an  exploring 
expedition;   but   remember,   it   's  to  be   a  cross- 
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•WHAT  SHOULD  YOU  SAY  THAT  WAS,  DAD' V  HE  ASKED."   (SEE  XEXT  PAGE.) 


your-heart    secret    between    you    and    me.      But      broken,   for   we    re  going  to  have   "nz  biscuits, 
there     goes     the    bell  —  hurrv     or     \\  e     "11     be  That  evening  the  family  gathered  in  the  cozy 

late    for    supper    and    XoralVs    heart    will    be      living-room,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  being  to- 
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gether  once  more,  and  brother  and  sister  found 
no  opportunity  for  further  confidences,  though 
Bob  got  out  the  volume  "And-Aus"  of  the  en- 
cyclopedia, and,  after  reading  one  of  the  articles, 
closed  the  book  with  a  snap  saying,  ai)i)arently 
apropos  of  nothing,  "Little  old  New  England  is 
(///  right !"  A  remark  that  Mrs.  Ellerman  ac- 
knowledged by  saying,  "As  a  Vermonter  born 
and  bred,  your  mother  certainly  agrees  with  that 
sentiment,  Bobl)y  boy";  while  Nancy  looked  at 
him  inquiringly  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  quick 
smile  of  understanding. 

TiiANKSGivxNc;  came  with  clear  skies  and  frosty 
air.  Nancy,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  scram- 
bled through  her  morning  tasks,  and  surprisingly 
soon  after  breakfast,  clad  in  a  warm  gay  sweater 
and  tam,  she  joined  Bob  where  he  stood  waiting 
for  her  on  the  back  porch. 

"I  've  been  thinking,"  he  began,  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  house,  "that  those 
little  rascals  might  just  have  picked  up  a  piece 
of  that  stutf  somewhere  that  some  one  had  thrown 
away,  just  as  they  do  bits  of  thread  or  wool.  If 
that  's  the  case,  of  course  there  's  nothing  in  it." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Nancy,  cheerfully,  "even  if 
that  's  so,  we  '11  have  the  fun  of  hunting  just  the 
same — poking  about  in  the  dear  old  pasture  and 
being  out  of  doors  this  gorgeous  day." 

"Perhaps,"  Bob  suggested  more  hopefully,  as 
they  trudged  along,  "my  craze  for  geology  last 
year  may  come  in  handy.  I  managed  to  pick  up  a 
sort  of  working  knowledge  of  it,  of  course.  It 
was  the  fun  1  got  out  of  it  that  made  me  want 
to  go  in  for  mining-engineering  instead  of  busi- 
ness. I  thought  Dad's  line  would  be  just  dead 
slow  and  I  'd  never  like  it.  I  must  say,  though, 
I  've  changed  my  mind  since  I  've  been  working 
alongside  of  him  all  these  months.  Business,  as 
he  thinks  of  it,  is  such  a  big  thing;  it  's  really 
(juite  thrilling  sometimes  to  see  what  a  sweep  of 
the  world  Dad  takes  into  his  calculations — a  flood 
in  China,  some  crop-destroying  bug  in  the  West, 
a  revolution  in  South  America — he  seems  to  know 
about  them  all.  But  here  we  are  at  the  pasture 
— now  for  that  birch-tree."  And  Bob  vaulted 
over  the  bars  before  dropping  them  for  Nancy. 

A  few  moments  later,  standing  under  the  leaf- 
less branches  of  the  white  i)irch,  they  laid  their 
plans,  and  then  brother  and  sister  eagerly  began 
their  quest. 

It  was  a  merry  family  that  assembled  about  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner-taJjle — the  merrier  because 
Nancy  was  looking  her  prettiest,  with  an  unusu- 
ally bright  color  in  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  starry 
with  some  repressed  emotion,  while  Bob  was  bub- 


bling over  with  good  spirits,  his  gay  sallies  evok- 
ing peals  of  laughter  as  the  meal  progressed.  The 
anxious  furrows  between  Mr.  Ellerman's  eyes 
faded  away  as  he  added  his  contribution  to  the 
fun,  and  his  wife's  face  had  the  lovely  serenity 
of  a  thankful  and  contented  heart. 

The  meal  ended,  they  were  lingering  over  the 
hickories  and  butternuts  when  Bob,  after  a  tele- 
graphic signal  from  Nancy,  arose. 

"Mother  and  Dad,"'  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  a  little,  "Nancy  and  I  think  we  have 
made  a  discovery  to-day.  It  's  really  Nancy's 
idea,  but  she  let  me  in  on  it,  like  the  trump  she  is." 
And  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  specimen  of  some 
mineral,  apparently,  of  a  greenish  color,  but  a 
little  fuzzy,  and  somewhat  like  a  long  crystal  in 
shape.  He  handed  it  to  his  father.  "What  should 
you  say  that  was.  Dad  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  ICllerman  looked  at  it,  rubbed  it  between 
his  fingers,  picked  off  a  small  strip  and  shredded 
it  into  a  soft  cottony  bunch.  "Why,  it  looks  to 
me,''  he  said,  "like  asbestos — a  piece  of  unusually 
long-fibered  serpentine-asbestos." 

"And  where  do  you  think  it  came  from?"  asked 
Bob,  quite  pale  with  excitement. 

"Well,  I  believe  it  's  to  be  found  in  South 
Carolina,  Arizona,  Canada — " 

"And  Vermont,  Father,  the  cyclopedia  says," 
Bob  interrupted.  He  swallowed  hard  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  burst  out :  "And — and  the  cyclo- 
pedia's dead  right — it  's — it  s  true,  because  we — 
Nancy  and  I — found  an  outcropping  vein  of  it 
in  our  old  back  pasture  this  morning — and  unless 
I  'm  greatly  mistaken,  that  means  that  this  Ver- 
mont farm  can  be  transformed  into  the  husky 
bank-account  you  were  wishing  for  yesterday — 
and  here  's  to  the  new  firm — Ellerman  and  Son!" 

And  then  Bob's  breath  quite  gave  out. 

Questions  and  explanations  followed  thick  and 
fast.  Nancy  told  her  story  to  eager  ears,  the 
silver  nest  was  brought  and  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  while  Bob  described  how  they  had  found 
the  place  where  the  vein  of  mineral,  partly  dis- 
integrated by  the  weather,  had  supplied  the  ma- 
terial for  it.  The  family  was  in  a  tumult  of  happy 
excitement,  in  the  midst  of  which  Bob  tossed 
Baby  Beth  to  his  shoulder,  where  she  clung, 
laughing  delightedly. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "here  's  the  little  mascot 
that  has  brought  us  our  good  luck!  l-'or  if  she 
had  n't  thrown  the  nest  into  the  fire,  we  might 
never  have  known  of  the  treasure  lying  at  our 
own  (back)  door.  And  Dad.  in  a  financial  way 
the  ladies  certainly  have  us  skinned  a  mile, — the 
Mater,  Nancy,  and  Beth — and  I'd  even  be  willing 
to  wager  it  was  the  viother-b'ird  that  crocheted 
that  Silver  Nest." 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review   of   Current   Iwknts 
BY  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


,     THANKSGIVING  IN  WAR  TIME 

Before  the  postman  again  feels  the  copies  of 
St.  Nicholas  making  the  mail-bag  lighter  with 
their  messages  of  cheer  and  good  humor  we  shall 
have  observed  once  more  the  finest  of  our  Amer- 
ican holidays.  Thanksgiving.  Nature's  year  may 
he  said  to  end  with  November,  the  harvest  month. 
It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  our  blessings. 

Uncle  Sam's  big  family  of  nephews  and  nieces 
has  been  working  hard  this  year,  and  nature  has 
generously  rewarded  their  labors.  War  gardens 
have  increased  by  a  respectable  percentage  the 
product  of  the  millions  of  American  farmers  who 
plow  and  harrow  and  cultivate  the  millions  of 
good  American  acres,  and,  so  nearly  as  may  be 
ascertained  before  the  last  sheaf  of  grain  is 
threshed,  the  last  load  of  hay  pitched  into  the 
mow,  this  is  the  total  of  our  products  (September 
report)  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
yields  for  the  years  1911.  '12,  '13,  '14.  '15: 

1917  1916  1911-15 

Winter  wheat   417  482  542 

Spring  wheat    250  158  264 

Corn   3,248  2,583  2,754 

Oats  1.533  1,252  1,230 

Barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat.  .      280  239  254 

White  potatoes   462  285  363 

Rice   32  40  25 

Hay  (tons)    91  110  86 

For  the  printer's  convenience  we  have  omitted 
six  ciphers  and  two  commas  after  each  of  these 
numbers.  In  other  words,  each  number  stands 
for  so  many  millions,  bushels  of  cereals  and  pota- 
toes and  tons  of  hay.  Thus  the  corn-crop  of 
1917  was  expected  to  total  3,248,000,000  bushels; 
more  than  thirty  bushels  for  each  man.  woman, 
and  child  of  this  great  nation. 

As  the  wheat-crop,  though  it  will  probably  ex- 
ceed  that   of    1916   in   the   ratio   of   sixty-six   to 


sixty-four,  falls  short  of  the  average  in  the  pre- 
ceding five-year  period,  and  as  wheat  is  being 
exported  to  our  allies  in  abnormally  large  quan- 
tities, it  is  obvious  that  Americans  must  use  more 
corn  on  the  table.  That  change  in  the  national 
diet  will  be  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  regimen, 
for  our  people  used,  once  upon  a  time,  to  eat 
more  of  corn  than  of  wheat.  "Hog  and  hominy" 
is  again  in  order,  johnny-cake  and  Indian  pud- 
ding, and  plain,  muscle-making  mush  and  milk,  as 
well  as  more  elaborate  cornmeal  dishes. 
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But  after  studying  the  agricultural  reports,  the 
statistics  of  commerce,  imports  and  exports  and 
"trade  balances";  after  counting  the  tons  of  iron 
and  coal,  the  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  and  all 
the  products  of  our  industries;  after  summing  up 
all  our  material  resources,  actual  and  potential, 
there  still  remains  one  item — the  biggest  of  all — 
in  the  argument   for  thankfulness: 

We  Americans  of  1917  are  thankful  because 
now  we  know  that  the  Americans  of  this  day 
are  as  loyal  and  brave,  as  quick  to  hear  and 
obey  the  call  of  duty,  as  were  the  Americans  who 
upheld  the  honor  of  our  Flag  through  all  our 
glorious  past  as  the  foremost  of  democracies. 

INTERCOLT.EGIATE  FOOTBALL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  HISTORY 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
effect  of  that  momentous  act  was  felt  nowhere 
more  immediately  or  more  deeply  than  in  the 
colleges.  In  hundreds  of  college  towns  the 
campus  became  a  drill-ground;  every  week  the 
student  ranks  were  depleted  by  new  departures 
of  the  boys  going  to  training-camps  or  into  the 
regular  service.  And  the  effect  of  this  exodus, 
and  of  the  military  preoccupation  of  the  students 
who  remained,  was  quickly  manifest  on  the 
athletic-field. 

The  question  arose :  Should  intercollegiate 
sport  be  continued  or  suspended?  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  Harvard  chose  the  latter  alternative. 
Immediately  the  sport  pages  of  many  newspapers 
began  to  attack  the  decision  and  to  deplore  the 
influence  it  must  exert  upon  the  "minors." 

Now,  the  colleges  have  an  unassailable  right 
to  regulate  their  own  affairs ;  and  the  newspapers 
have  the  undisputed  privilege  of  criticising  the 
colleges.  But  some  of  the  newspaper  writers 
failed  to  understand  correctly  the  motives  and 
intentions  of  the  universities  at  Cambridge,  New 
Haven,  and  Princeton. 

Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton  did  not  drop 
varsity  baseball  and  football  because  athletic 
rivalry  was  "in  bad  taste" ;  they  did  not  attempt 
to  set  any  standard  for  others  to  follow.  Each 
acted  as  seemed  to  itself  best  for  itself.  At 
Princeton,  for  example,  the  baseball  coaches  re- 
mained throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season, 
but  they  were  in  the  i)Osition  of  professors  with- 
out pupils.  The  varsity  men  left  college;  the 
scrubs  followed,  and  day  by  day  the  number  of 
boys  rejjorting  for  practice  grew  less  and  less. 
Even  this  exceptional  opportunity  to  learn  the 
game  failed  to  attract  them  against  the  counter- 
attraction  of  military  lecture,  march,  and  drill. 
There  was  no  affectation  about  it ;  the  boys  simply 


did  not  care  for  organized  athletics  when  so 
much  l)igger  things  were  afoot. 

The  opening  of  the  football  season  found  this 
state  of  affairs  only  slightly  changed.  After  the 
first  rush  to  the  Colors,  college  life  had  adjusted 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  Some  colleges 
sought,  more  or  less  openly,  to  gain  athletic 
honors  not  ordinarily  within  their  grasp.  Some 
followed  the  principle  of  sport  for  s])ort's  .sake, 
and  gamely  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 
Some  urged  all  students  below  draft  age  to  go  in 
for  football  as  a  physical  developer.  In  none 
was  there  any  sacrifice  of  the  good  things  of 
sport;  no  young  student  has  needed  to  suft'er  for 
lack  of  the  hearty  exercise  that  strengthens  the 
muscles  and  quickens  the  mind. 

The  football  season  of  1917  is  about  as  far 
from  normal  as  a  blossoming  peach-tree  in 
January  would  be.  Tackle,  guard,  end,  and  half- 
back are  using  brain  and  brawn  in  the  big  game 
in  which  Uncle  Sam  has  staked  his  honor ;  and 
the  empty  tiers  of  seats  in  the  .stadiums  this 
November  will  proclaim,  more  than  cheering 
crowds,  the  splendid  spirit  of  America's  young 
manhood. 

AND  NOW  SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
VOTE! 

A  NATIONAL  election  is  a  tremendous  test  of  our 
political  system,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  do 
not  have  to  undergo  it  this  November.  How- 
ever, all  voting  is  important,  and  this  year  we 
have  an  especially  interesting  situation  because 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  voters  are  away  from 
home  in  the  military  training-camps. 

New  Jersey  has  made  arrangements  to  take 
the  vote  of  her  30,000  soldiers  in  camp  at  Annis- 
ton,  Alabama,  and  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey ; 
and  the  .secretary  of  state  of  New  York  has 
provided  a  thousand  .steel  boxes,  waterproof  and 
unsinkable,  to  hold  the  ballots  of  the  State's 
voters  now  serving  in  France. 

In  New  York  City,  where  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchel  is  a  candidate  for  reelection,  the  "soldier 
vote"  will  be  an  important  factor.  Mr.  Mitchel 
has  given  the  city,  as  he  promised  to  give  it,  a 
business  administration.  It  has  not  been  a  perfect 
administration,  but  it  has  been  an  honest  and 
capable  one.  The  performance  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, under  Commissioner  Woods,  in  pre- 
serving law  and  order  and  the  safety  of  life  and 
property,  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  government 
Mayor  Mitchel  believes  in  and  works  for.  The 
best  elements  of  all  parties  have  joined  forces  for 
him,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  side  which 
has  the  better  motives  is  less  strongly  organized 
than  the  other. 
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The  mayor  of  New  York  is  chief  executive  in 
a  government  of  nearly  five  million  persons,  a 
population  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  that 
of  New  Jersey,  larger  than  that  of  Missouri  or 
Massachusetts,  and  only  a  little  smaller  than  that 
of  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

Woman  suffrage,  like  everything  else,  is  af- 
fected hy  the  great  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
The  strong  breeze  of  patriotism  is  blowing  the 
froth  and  foam  oft'  many  a  surface,  revealing  the 
calmer  depths  of  serious  purpose  and  intelligent 


OUR  FAR-EASTERN  ALLY 

In  the  early  days  of  this  eventful  autumn  Vis- 
count Ishii,  special  envoy  of  Japan  to  America, 
brought  to  this  country  the  greetings  of  the 
Japanese  emperor  and  nation.  It  was  a  message 
of  friendliness,  and  of  faithfulness  as  an  ally. 
Addressing  the  House  of  Representatives.  Vis- 
count Ishii  said:  "I  bring  a  message  from  the 
Emperor  and  the  ])eople  of  our  beloved  island  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  you. 
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effort.  Militant  suffrage  is  now  not  much  more 
fashionable  than  it  has  ever  been  effective.  In 
September  a  high  official  in  New  York  City  re- 
signed his  office  as  a  protest,  it  was  said,  against 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration  at  Washington. 
It.  is  doubtful  if  such  an  act  can  have  much  in- 
fluence on  intelligent  opinion.  It  presumably 
cannot  weigh  as  much  as  President  Wilson's  mes- 
sage to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  in  New  York 
State :  "I  hope  that  the  voters  of  the  State  of 
New  York  will  rally  to  the  support  of  woman 
suffrage  by  a  handsome  majority."  In  Maine, 
where  the  President  sent  a  similar  message  of  en- 
couragement, suffrage  was  defeated  in  a  special 
September  election.  In  the  struggle  for  en- 
franchisement, peaceful  methods  prevail,  and  vi- 
olence, when  it  appears,  is  almost  universally  rep- 
rehended. In  the  conduct  of  their  interesting 
campaign  the  seekers  after  suffrage  are  showing, 
as  the  wisest  leaders  always  have  shown,  a  mod- 
eration equal  to  the  firmness  of  their  purpose  and 
all  the  best  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 


the  representatives  of  the  greatest  republic.  We 
bring  to  you  assurance  of  support.  We  are  eager 
for  counsel  with  you.  We  come  to  find  out  how 
these  two  nations  can  best  coordinate  their  en- 
ergies and  their  resources ;  how  best  they  can 
cooperate  in  the  conduct  and  the  winning  of  this 
war.  We  come  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  proud 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  soldiers 
of  America." 

Japan  was  long  called  the  "Hermit  Empire." 
and  it  was  through  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  Western  government  to 
deal  with  her  as  one  civilized  nation  with  an- 
other, that  she  was  drawn  from  her  ancient  iso- 
lation to  take  a  place  among  the  Powers.  No 
doubt  that  fact  is  well  remembered  ,and  ap- 
preciated in  the  national  consciousness  of  Japan. 
While  the  Japanese  gentlemen  were  visiting  our 
great  cities  in  the  East  and  assuring  Americans 
of  Japan's  good  will,  there  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  a  letter  written  by  a  Japanese  school- 
girl   to    Captain    W.    H.    Hardy,    of    Portland, 
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Oregon,  last  surviving  member  of  the  Perry  ex- 
pedition. "We  would  welcome  you  as  one  of  our 
great  benefactors,"  she  says,  after  expressing  the 
wish  that  Captain  Hardy  might  revisit  her 
country.  And  she  adds:  "Really,  we  owe  every- 
thing to  your  country."  What  America  did  for 
japan  has  been  stated  with  marked  brevity  and 
clearness  by  William  Elliot  Griflis :  "President 
l^'illmore's  constructive  statesmanship  saved  the 
empire    from    civil    war.      In    1852    everything 


Press   Illustrating   Scnicc 
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seemed  ready  for  an  exjjlosion  from  within,  which 
might  have  so  weakened  her  resources  as  to 
cripple  the  nation  for  modern  life,  or  called  in 
foreign  aggression,  as  in  the  case  of  Java,  India, 
and  China." 

In  other  words,  Japan  might  have  become,  in- 
stead of  an  independent,  powerful  nation,  a  mere 
province*  of  a  European  empire.  Did  she  recog- 
nize the  service?  The  question,  which  naturally 
arises,  is  answered  by  the  Japanese  Okakura  in 
his  book,  "The  Awakening  of  Japan,"  in  which  he 
says:  "The  immediate  effect  of  the  arrival  of 
the  American  embassy  was  to  reconsolidate  the 


fast-waning  power  of  the  Tokugawa  Government. 
Thus  the  nation  had  a  chance  to  prepare  itself 
for  the  momentous  change  which  was  to  come." 

Facing  each  other  across  the  Pacific,  as 
America  and  Europe  confront  one  another  across 
the  Atlantic,  Japan  and  the  United  States  cannot 
avoid  contact,  commercially  and  otherwise. 
"Hands  across  the  sea"  it  must  be ;  and  whether 
the  hands  are  clasped  in  friendly  greeting  or 
shaken  as  menacing  fists  must  depend  not  only 
upon  the  wisdom  and  good  faith  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments but  largely — ultimately — fundamentally 
— on  the  mutual  understanding,  or  misunderstand- 
ing, of  the  nations  themselves:  the  mass  of 
American  citizens  on  one  side,  the  host  of  Jap- 
anese subjects  on  the  other. 

Viscount  Ishii's  eloquent  speeches,  glowing 
with  sincerity,  are  a  rebuke,  the  more  forceful 
because  indirect,  to  those  who  question,  and  thus 
endanger,  the  continuance  of  the  long,  unbroken 
friendship  of  his  nation  and  ours;,  and  surely 
nothing  could  more  firmly  seal  the  unwritten  con- 
tract than  the  present  partnership  of  Japan  and 
America  in  the  mighty  struggle  of  enlightened 
nations  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

ARGENTINA,   RUSSIA,  AND   THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Whether  peace  comes  this  winter  or  whether 
the  war  goes  on,  America's  education  in  the 
meaning  and  the  necessity  of  unity  continues. 
We  are  learning  where  we  are  strong  and  where 
we  are  weak.  We  find  the  forces  of  union  and 
devotion  far  outweighing  those  of  dissension  and 
disloyalty;  yet  we  see  more  clearly  day  by  day 
that  in  this  great  republic  there  are  elements 
of  danger  to  the  common  welfare,  and  that  they 
possess  terrible  possibilities  of  influence,  sup- 
ported by  the  very  thing  that  make  our  democ- 
racy so  good  to  have — freedom  of  speech,  for 
example,  and  freedom  from  the  constant  super- 
vision of  private  affairs  by  governmental  agen- 
cies. We  cannot  yet  say  that  America  is  per- 
fectly united  in  purpose,  or  even  in  understanding 
why  we  are  at  war  and  what  we  must  win  before 
we  can  claim  victory. 

While  we  were  yet  neutral,  Germany  was  plot- 
ting against  us.  In  December,  1915,  the  German 
Government  authorized  this  statement :  "The 
German  Government  has  never  knowingly  ac- 
cei)tcd  the  supjjort  of  any  person  or  organization 
seeking  to  promote  the  cause  of  Germany  in  the 
United  States  by  illegal  acts,  by  counsel  of  vio- 
lence, or  by  any  means  whatever  that  would 
offend  the  American  public  in  the  pride  of  their 
own   authority."      .And   yet   in    1915,   and   during 
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all  the  period  of  our  neutrality,  Germany  was 
doing  all  these  things.  Her  record  of  abuse  of 
confidence,  betrayal  of  trust,  secret  spying  and 
plotting,  paid  propaganda  and  endeavor  to  in- 
volve a  peaceful  nation  in  internal  dissension  and 
strained  relations  with  other  nations — in  our 
case,  Japan  and  Mexico — has  never  been  matched 
in  history. 

What  Argentina  experienced  in  September, 
when  German  representatives'  misuse  of  their 
diplomatic  privileges  moved  her  to  righteous 
wrath  against  the  Kaiser's  Government,  was  in- 
significant compared  with  the  long  list  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States ;  but  perhaps  the  very 
fact  that  we  were  not  directly  concerned  in  it 
may  have  helped  us  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the 
enormity  of  Germany's  crimes  against  inter- 
national law. 

In  connection  with  the  experiences  of  Argen- 
tina and  Sweden,  as  a  source  of  instruction  to 
our  people,  this  outline  record  of  Russian  politics 
may  be  helpful:  At  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber Russia  is  emerging  from  a  revolution,  having 
got  rid  of  a  superfluous  czar.  A  day  or  so  later 
we  read  that  General  Korniloff,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  is  "favored  for"  a 


dictatorship.  Next,  with  Riga  fallen  and  the 
German  fleet  off  Reval,  Petrograd  tlireatened, 
and  all  things  uniting  to  show  the  need  of  Rus- 
sians standing  as  one  man  against  the  common 
foe,  we  hear  of  Kerensky  deposing  Korniloff 
under  accusation  of  disloyalty  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. The  premier  prepared  to  defend  Russia's 
capital  against"  the  ex-commander  of  Russia's 
armies.  Diplomats  of  the  Allies  meet  in  secret 
session,  and  may  be  planning  to  intervene. 

Another  turn  of  the  kaleidoscopic  tube,  and 
the  head-lines  show  Kerensky's  power  "crum- 
bling," Korniloff  "holding  out,"  and  confusion 
worse  confounded  than  before.  F'inally,  Kor- 
niloff appears  not  as  the  planner  of  rebellion, 
but  only  the  tool  of  his  chief  of  staff,  General 
Lokomsky — and  Kerensky  himself  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  this  most  remarkable  rebellion ! 

Meanwhile,  back  of  this  confusing  serial  story 
the  fate  of  a  nation  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Argentina  and  Russia  enforce  the  lesson  we 
need  to  learn :  that  Germany's  deliberate  policy 
of  deceit  and  double-dealing  cannot  be  met  save 
by  policies  equally  rigid  and  unyielding,  even  if 
more  honest  and  honorable ;  and  that  in  times 
like  these  safety  lies  in  absolute  unity. 
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Baseball  follows  the  Flag.  Uncle  Sam's  soldier- 
boys  had  the  news  of  the  World's  Series  almost 
as  quickly  as  some  American  cities  got  it. 


consin  coming  east,  the  country  is  beginning  really 
to  get  acquainted  with  itself. 


Loans  of  $100,000,000  each  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  on  September  5,  carried  the  total  of 
American  funds  advanced  to  the  Allies  to  $2,266,- 
400.000.  Of  this  $1,105,000,000  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land, $630,000,000  to  France,  $275,000,000  to  Rus- 
sia, $200,000,000  to  Italy,  $53,400,000  to  Belgium, 
and  $3,000,000  to  Servia.  Numbers  that  would 
have  stretched  the  most  elastic  imagination  four 
years  ago  are  now  commonplaces  in  the  daily 
news. 


The  reports  of  movements  of  troops  may  seem 
prosaic  enough,  but  to  the  thoughtful  reader  they 
suggest  an  important  social  influence.  With  the 
boys  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  going  to 
training-camps  in  Virginia  and  Alabama,  the 
lads  from  Kansas  and  the  big  fellows  from  Wis- 


DoNALD  B.  MacMillan,  the  arctic  explorer  who 
got  back  to  New  York  in  September  after  four 
years  in  the  very  far  north,  stated,  among  num- 
erous other  interesting  observations,  that  the 
next  great  arctic  exploring  expedition  will  prob- 
ably make  successful  use  of  the  hydro-aeroplane. 
So  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  whir  of  the  great 
bird's  wings  will  rouse  strange  echoes  in  the 
silent  Northland. 


In  spite  of  the  great  falling  off  of  immigration, 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  were  called 
upon  this  autumn  to  furnish  accommodations  for 
15,000  more  children  than  last  year.  In  the 
Greater  City  some  844.000  children  were  enrolled. 
There  is  a  great  deal  for  American  boys  and  girls 
to  learn  nowadays;  but  they  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged— there  are  so  many  of  them  to  learn  it ! 


BOOKS  AND  READING 
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With  portrait  and  two  of  Hugh  Thomson's  illustrations  of  "Cranford. 
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We  have  had 
stories  of  high 
adventure  and 
derring-do. 
Since  it  is 
agreed  that  the 
spice  of  life 
lies  in  variety, 
is  n't  it  time 
that  we  turned 
to  something 
very  different,  somctliing  full  of  gentler  life,  of 
quieter  humor,  of  tenderer  scenes  and  milder 
actions?  I  think  it  is.  And  I  want  to  see  how  you 
youngsters  take  to  this  different  type  of  literature, 
and  how  it  strikes  on  your  imaginations. 

So  this  month  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
books  in  the  world  I  want  you  to  read  and  to 
think  over,  and  then  to  write  about.  This  book 
is  "Cranford." 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  a  story  worth 
writing  in  every  human  being,  if  only  he  or  she 
would  write  it.  And  so  there  is  a  story  worth 
telling  about  every  place  in  the  world,  however 
still  and  uneventful  the  current  of  life  there, 
however  far  from  the  scarlet  of  adventure  its 
gray  existence.  Let  the  right  spirit  come  to 
interpret  that  calm  monotone,  and  the  world  will 
begin  to  see  all  sorts  of  tender  and  shining  hues, 
and  thrill  to  human  joys  and  sorrows  as  moving 
as  those  that  set  the  sails  of  pirate  ships  or  build 
glistening  palaces  on  fairy  strands. 

It  is  one  of  these  quiet  romances,  these  un- 
eventful and  yet  intensely  interesting  tales  that 
Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  of  the  .small  town  she  calls 
"Cranford,"  but  which  was  really  Knutsford.  the 
town  where  she  grew  to  womanhood,  living  not 
far  from  it  on  the  heath  in  a  somewhat  lonely 
old  house  with  a  fine  view.  She  was  half  an 
orphan,  her  mother  having  died  while  she  was  yet 
a  baby,  and  her  home  was  with  an  aunt.  Long 
ago  I  visited  the  place,  and  I  dimly  remember  its 
trim  streets  and  brick  houses,  its  straight  little 
garden-paths  between  hedges,  each  garden  care- 
fully shielded  within  high  walls  over  which  the 
ivy  grew,  and  close  to  which  the  scented  wall- 
flowers crowded. 


Perlraps  Knutsford  still  looks  as  it  did  then. 
Things  and  places  do  not  change  so  much  in 
England  as  they  do  here.  I  shouM  like  to  see  it 
again,  and  when  you  have  read  "Cranford,"  I 
know  you  would,  too.  But  perhaps  this  terrible 
war  has  set  its  seal  there  also,  and  sleepy,  ancient 
Knutsford,  with  its  courts  and  posies,  its  queer 
old  shops  and  queer  old  inhabitants,  is  a  vanished 
memory  and  no  real  place. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard 
belonging  to  the  ancient,  beautiful  Unitarian 
Chapel  of  Knutsford  when  she  died,  after  a  long 
life  if  one  measures  by  achievement  rather  than 
by  years,  for  she  was  only  fifty-five.  But  she 
had  written  many  books  and  stories,  she  had  been 
married  and  had  borne  seven  children,  managing 
her  home  perfectly  and  giving  her  husband,  a 
cultivated  and  distinguished  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  a  perfect  companionship.  He. 
too,  was  well  known  in  his  day  for  his  literary 
work,  most  of  it  connected  with  his  profession. 
She  had  countless  friends  and  was  a  delightful 
hostess.  Her  life  flowed  full-tide,  and  at  her 
death  she  left  a  novel  unfinished,  "Wives  and 
Daughters,"  a  fine  book  that  reflected  a  vigorous 
maturity  rather  than  any  hint  of  coming  death. 
All  over  England  she  was  known  and  loved,  and 
she  was  admired  by  the  greatest  literary  men  of 
the  day — Dickens,  Landor,  Carlyle;  and  among 
women,  the  famous  Bronte  sisters  were  her 
friends  and  intimates.  Later  she  wrote  their 
biography.  It  remains  one  of  the  best  and  most 
readable  biographies  in  the  language,  as  undying 
as  "Cranford"  itself. 

"Mary  Barton"  was  Mrs.  Gaskell's  first  novel, 
written  in  a  time  of  great  grief  after  the  death 
of  her  baby,  her  only  son.  Up  to  that  time,  1844, 
Elizabeth  Gaskell  had  written  nothing  of  value, 
a  poem  done  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  a 
sketch  printed  in  a  book  written  by  William 
Howitt  on  "Remarkable  Places."  in  which  she 
described  Clopton  Hall,  Warwickshire;  nothing 
else.  But  now  she  turned  to  writing  with  all 
the  energy  of  her  being.  Three  years  she  worked 
on  the  book,  also  publishing  a  few  short  stories 
in  the  interval.  Finished  at  last,  it  was  sent  to 
a  publisher  and  returned  unread.     Again  it  was 
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sent  out,  this  time  to  Chapman  &  Hall.  For  a 
whole  year  nothing  was  heard  of  the  manuscript. 
Finally,  Mrs.  Gaskell  began  to  make  inquiries.     It 
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developed  that  the  book  had  not  been 
looked  at.  The  habits  of  publishers  in 
those  days  were  leisurely  in  the  ex- 
treme ! 

Stirred  to  action,  the  manuscript 
finally  got  read,  and  was  immediately 
accepted  and  printed,  Mrs.  Gaskell  re- 
ceiving five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
copyright. 

The  book  was  published  anonymously, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  its  astonish- 
ing popularity  broke  the  secret,  and  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  famous. 

Born  in  1810,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  the  author  was  thirty-eight 
at  the  time  of  her  success.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  with  a  gay  and  lively 
spirit,  a  touch  of  wit  in  her  talk,  a 
quick  eye  to  see  the  amusing  sides  of  life.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  when  she  was 
twenty-two.  She  never  lost  her  vivacity,  and 
remained  charming  and  attractive  all  her  davs. 


"Cranford"  appeared  in  Dickens'  publication, 
"Household  Words,"  from  1851  to  1853,  and  was 
the  fourth  book  she  had  written,  "The  Moorland 
Cottage"  and  "Lizzy  Leigh"  coming  earlier. 
From  now  on  she  wrote  steadily. 

No  regular  biography  has  ever  been  written  of 
the  author.  She  forbade  the  publication  of  any 
of  her  letters,  doubtless  a  great  loss  to  the  world, 
for  whatever  she  wrote  must  have  made  de- 
lightful reading,  and  in  those  days  people,  par- 
ticularly literary  people,  took  time  to  write  long 
and  interesting  letters  to  their  friends.  But  she 
seems  to  have  dreaded  to  have  the  public  get  too 
close  to  her  private  life.  This  is  all  the  stranger 
when  we  remember  the  intimate  quality  of  the 
one  biography  she  wrote,  and  that  this  life  story 
was  that  of  dear  friends.  She  saw  the  real  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  world  a  true  picture  of  these 
shy  and  misunderstood  women,  perhaps,  and 
knew  that  she  herself  did  not  require  explana- 
tion. Her  novels  and  the  happy  record  of  her 
life  as  it  was  known  to  her  friends,  were  enough. 

But  she  could  n't  prevent  these  friends  from 
writing  reminiscences  and  telling  of  impressions 
and  happenings.  So  that  we  have  a  fair  picture 
of  her,  and  are  made  to  feel  the  charm  and  joy- 
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ousness  of  her.  She  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
woman  one  likes  to  imagine  the  writer  of  "Cran- 
ford" to  have  been,  and  that  is  about  as  pleasant 
a  thing  as  could  be  said  of  any  one. 
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The  first  book  was  a  tale  of  Manchester,  the 
city  where  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  gone  after  her  mar- 
riage. She  always  wrote  of  what  she  knew.  Her 
books  are  a  mirror  of  the  days  and  the  types  of 
that  time  in  England.  Reading  one  of  them  is  a 
good  deal  like  opening  a  door  and  stepping  into 
the  very  e.xistence  she  portrays. 

Yet  for  all  her  fidelity  to  the  actual  things 
about  her.  she  had  plenty  of  imagination.  For 
it  takes  a  high  quality  of  imagination  to  be  al)le 
to  see  people  as  they  are,  not  simply  as  they 
appear.  These  women,  these  men,  these  little 
boys  and  girls,  are  really  alive.  We  know  them 
as  we  might  know  ourselves.  There  are  scenes 
and  happenings  in  "Cranford"  that  you  never 
forget.  Having  read  them,  they  become  a  part 
of  your  life,  exactly  as  they  would  have  done  if 
you  had  experienced  them. 

You  will  find  a  great  deal  to  laugh  over  in  the 
little  book,  and  some  things  you  are  likely  to 
cry  over.  I  know  I  cry  over  them.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
had  known  the  meaning  of  happiness  and  of  sor- 
row, and  she  had  the  power  to  put  this  knowledge 
into  her  books. 

"Cranford"  was  the  best  of  her  novels,  and 
has  come  to  be  known  as  her  masterpiece.  But 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  other  books  she  wrote 
are  not  more  often  read.  They  are  all  in  print, 
many  editions  having  been  published  in  the  col- 
lected form  that  appeared  long  after  she  was 
dead.  But  "Cranford"  continues  to  be  the  most 
asked  for.  as  it  is  the  best.  Possibly,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Biography,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
the  lesser  read  stories  would  have  been  allowed 
to  disappear,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  have  been 
one  more  of  those  writers  who  are  known  only 
by  a  single  book. 

Coming  after  "Kidnapped"  and  "Kim,"  "Cran- 
ford" will  make  you  wonder  at  the  astonishing 
diflferences  between  men  and  men  and  women  and 
women  the  round  world  over.  How  differently 
life  is  regarded,  what  diverse  things. are  thought 
worth  the  doing,  or  regarded  as  wrong,  or  right. 
Here  you  are,  in  a  parlor  in  little  Cranford, 
listening  to  the  thoughts  of  a  gentle  maiden  lady 
as  she  relates  them  to  another  gentle  maiden  lady : 
ju-t  as,  a  while  earlier,  you  lay  in  the  heather 
with  Alan  Brcck  and  listened  to  his  ideas  on 
honor  and  his  opinions  about  Englishmen — 
opinions  that  would  have  very  much  startled  Miss 
Barker,  for  instance,  at  tea  in  what  she  delighted 
to  call  "her  poor  little  dwelling."  You,  reading, 
are  as  much  at  home  with  the  one  as  the  other, 
and  share  alike  with  both  their  hopes  and  troubles. 

For  that  is  the  wonder  of  books.     That  they 


open  all  doors  for  you,  take  you  to  share  all  ideas 
and  feelings.  True  books — books  that  arc  honest 
in  e.xpressing  what  the  author  knows  about  people 
and  life.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  be- 
cause a  book  tells  a  story,  a  series  of  events  that 
are  imagined,  not  actual,  it  is  therefore  not  a 
true  story.  But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  plot  is 
imagined  that  makes  a  book  true  or  false.  It  is 
its  faithfulness  in  giving  a  true  picture  of  its 
characters  and  the  effect  of  events  upon  them 
that  makes  it  so. 

I  want  you  to  follow  the  same  rules  in  writing 
your  criticisms  of  "Cranford"  as  you  did  in  the 
earlier  papers  you  sent  in.  And  I  hope  that  even 
though  you  are  back  again  in  school,  and  of 
course  very  much  occupied,  you  will,  many  of  you, 
enter  the  competition  and  read  the  book.  And 
don't  think  that  it  is  merely  a  book  for  girls. 
Dickens  was  not  a  girl,  and  it  was  he  who  ac- 
cepted and  printed  the  story,  and  loved  it  dearly; 
while  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Thackeray's  daughter,  in  a 
foreword  she  has  written  to  "Cranford"  speaks 
of  the  zest  with  which  Thackeray  read  it.  And 
Lord  Houghton,  a  great  critic,  wrote  of  the  book 
that  it  was  "the  finest  piece  of  humoristic  de- 
scription .  .  .  since  Charles  Lamb."  So  you 
see  men  have  found  it  immensely  worth  reading, 
and  boys  are  as  likely  to  enjoy  it  as  girls. 

Remember  that  I  do  not  want  school  essays, 
but  straightforward  and  clear  reasons  why  you 
like  the  story  and  what  you  like  especially  in  it. 
The  books  I  am  offering  to  you  for  consideration 
have  all  long  since  passed  the  bar  of  the  world's 
judgment  and  been  pronounced  good.  You  need 
not  trouble  yourselves  to  hunt  for  defects  in  a 
masterpiece.  Read  the  book  with  joy,  and  try  to 
express  that  joy  and  the  understanding  of  the 
causes  for  that  joy  in  your  study  of  it.  Not  in 
fine  writing,  but  in  good  and  clear  English,  writ- 
ing as  you  might  to  a  friend. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  surprised  and  delighted 
all  over  again  when  your  papers  begin  coming 
in,  just  as  I  have  been  with  the  others  that  have 
come,  and  that  I  shall  have  a  hard  time  picking 
the  winners  out  of  those  who  are  almost  the 
winners. 

You  know  I  shall  have  to  take  little  matters  into 
consideration,  spelling  and  construction,  where 
competition  is  so  close,  so  mind  your  "p's  and  q's." 
Yet,  where  one  article  is  true  and  original,  but 
has  minor  defects,  it  will  win  over  the  correct 
piece  that  has  no  individual  flavor  or  personal 
viewpoint. 

And  so  good  luck  to  you,  and  much  pleasure 
in  your  reading  and  your  writing. 


FoT  terms  of  the  Competition  see  page  g^ 
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SEA-GOING   LUMBER-RAFTS 

The  raft  has  been  used  for  centuries  for  carry- 
ing various  cargoes.  It  carried  Egyptian  cotton 
on  the  Nile ;  it  is  in  service  on  the  Kongo  River 
in  Africa  and  the  Ganges  in  India ;  but  the  raft 
which  is  its  own  cargo  is  that  composed  of  logs 
—a  method  of  water  transportation  that  origi- 
nated in  Nova  Scotia  a  half -century  ago. 

Tree-trunks  cut  from  Nova  Scotia  forests  were 
moved  on  wooden  rollers  to  one  of  the  harbors, 
where  the  logs  were  piled  in  layers  and  l)ound  to- 
gether with  twisted  wire  rope.  The  raft  was  to 
be  taken  to  a  lumber-mill  on  New  York  Harbor, 
where  the  logs  were  to  be  cut  into  timber  for 
building  purposes.  To  haul  the  raft  while  on  the 
sea,  one  end  of  a  heavy  wire  rope  was  fastened 
to  its  bow,  the  other  was  secured  to  the  rear  deck 
of  a  steam  tugboat.  It  started  on  its  ocean  jour- 
ney, but  never  reached  its  destination,  for  a  gale 
of  wind  sprang  up,  the  towing-rope  parted,  and 
the  raft  drifted  out  to  sea.  Later,  some  of  the 
logs  were  found  washed  ashore  on  the  Norwegian 
coast. 

In  the  Northwest  the  transportation  of  lumber 
in  rafts  is  very  extensive.  They  are  of  enormous 
dimensions,  in  shape  closely  resembling  a  cigar, 
having  its  greatest  diameter  at  the  middle  and 
tapering  to  a  point  at  both  ends.  While  these 
rafts  are  of  A-arying  sizes,  the  smallest  usually 
contain  at  least  five  thousand  pieces  of  timber 
ranging  from  80  to  110  feet  in  length  and  from 
two  feet  to  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt. 

Consequently,  some  of  the  rafts  made  in  this 
peculiar  fashion  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  largest 
transatlantic  liners,  measuring  no  less  than  650 
feet  from  end  to  end.  So  compactly  are  the  poles 
arranged,  however,  that  the  greatest  diameter  is 
not  over  sixty  feet ;  but,  as  our  picture  shows,  the 
great  weight  of  the  wood  forces  a  raft  down  in 
the  water  until  the  highest  portion  is  rarely  over 
ten  feet  above  the  surface. 

To  bind  together  the  logs  on  the  raft  so  that 
it  will  withstand  the  force  of  the  seas  to  which  it 
is  exposed  in  the  trip  down  the  coast  from  the 
Columbia  River  or  Puget  Sound  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  southern  California  coast  is  a  difficult 
problem.  As  the  cigar  shape  offers  less  resistance 
than  any  other  to  the  force  of  the  waves,  this  has 
been  adopted. 

In  order  to  pile  the  timber  into  this  form,  a 
huge  skeleton,  or  shipway,  as  it  is  ca'led,  is  con- 


structed. This  is  practically  a  cradle,  which  is 
moored  in  the  water  adjacent  to  the  boom  where 
the  logs  are  confined. 

By  means  of  a  boom-derrick  the  tree-trunks 
are  lifted  from  the  boom  one  by  one  and  placed 
in  the  cradle  so  as  to  overlap  each  other,  the  plan 
followed  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in 
laying  a  brick  wall,  the  end  of  each  log  coming 
opposite  the  center  of  the  one  adjacent  to  it,  al- 
though to  a  novice  the  raft  looks  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  timber  thrown  in  without  any  order. 
After  completion  the  raft  is  wrapped  with  iron 
chains  lashed  around  it  at  intervals  ranging  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  apart.  The  chains  are  com- 
posed   of    Ijj-inch    links,    and    after    the    chains 
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have  been  stretched  taut  by  a  hand  or  steam 
windlass  the  ends  are  clamped  together  by  little 
steel  wheels.  To  prevent  the  chains  from  slip- 
ping, iron  staples  are  driven  through  the  links 
into  the  outside  poles.  In  addition  to  the  chains, 
however,  side  lines,  as  they  are  called,  consisting 
of  wire  rope  are  stretched  around  the  raft  be- 
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tween  the  chain  sections,  so  that,  when  the  wrap- 
ping is  completed,  the  mass  of  logs  is  hound  to- 
gether very  securely. 

When  the  wrapping  is  finished,  the  raft  is 
ready  for  launching.  The  cradle  in  which  it  has 
heen  formed  consists  of  two  sections  held  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  by  bolts.  To  each  bolt  is 
attached  a  rope,  and  when  the  raft  is  ready  to  be 
floated,  it  is  necessary  only  to  pull  on  these  ropes. 
The  bolts  then  slip  back  in  their  sockets,  the  two 
sections  of  the  cradle  fall  apart,  and  this  curious 
sea-craft  is  ready  to  be  towed  away  by  tugboats. 

In  building  the  raft  two  two-inch  chains  are 
stretched  lengthwise  from  end  to  end  through  the 
center.  One  of  these  is  bolted  to  a  sort  of  bulk- 
head at  one  end,  consisting  of  a  band  of  iron 
which  is  fitted  around  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
outer  pieces. 

The  other  chain,  called  the  towing-chain,  is 
connected  at  the  forward  end  with  the  towing- 
hawser  and  secured  inside  the  raft  by  lateral 
chains  which  extend  also  from  side  to  side,  being 
fastened  to  those  which  encircle  the  raft.  In  this 
way  the  towing  strain  is  w-ell  distributed  and  is 
not  borne  merely  by  the  bow  end. 

To  move  this  unwieldy  bulk,  two  powerful 
steamers  are   usually  employed   at   sea,   one   for 
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pulling  directly  ahead,  and  the  other  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  raft  in  the  right  course,  especially  in 
rough  weather.  But  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  seas;  other- 
wise it  would  be  impossible  to  transport  the  tim- 
ber in  this  form.    The  depth  in  the  water  allows 


only  a  very  slow  rate  of  speed  to  be  maintained. 
The  average  time  required  between  the  Columbia 
River  and  San  Francisco  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  according  to  the  weather,  although  the  dis- 
tance is  only  about  750  miles. 

The  Columbia  River  rafts  are  put  together  at 
a  town  called  Stella,  which  is  located  in  the  lum- 
ber country  about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  These  rafts  arc  the  largest  which  have 
yet  been  transported  down  the  coast. 

While  many  of  these  rafts  have  been  safely 
taken  to  their  destinations,  some  have  had  their 
fastenings  torn  away  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 
\\'here  such  accidents  have  occurred,  the  scat- 
tered logs  have  spread  over  the  ocean  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  and  have  formed  a  very 
serious  danger  to  vessels. 

Day  Allen  Willey. 

'      THE  SEA-OTTER 

(. I li aiiiinal iliai  is rufidly  bicoiiniig exlinct) 
V.\  KDWARIJ  T.  MARTIN 

Among  the  animals  rapidly  becoming  extinct  is 
the  sea-otter,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fur- 
bearers,  ranking  in  intelligence  with  the  dog  and 
other  higher  domestic  animals. 
There  was  a  time  not  so 
very  long  ago  when  these  ot- 
ters were  found  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  countless  herds  from 
the  shores  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  the  rocky  islands  of 
Alaska.  Then  man  came,  the 
white  fur  -  buyer  and  fur- 
hunter,  who  gathered  the  skins 
of  the  otter  by  thousands, 
sometimes  by  schooner-loads. 
They  bought  from  the  Indians, 
from  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
California  and  Oregon,  even 
from  the  soldiers  of  Spain 
serving  on  garrison  duty  at  the 
various  sea-shore  settlements 
of  Lower  California,  as  well 
as  from  the  hunters  of  the 
.Maskan  coast  and  islands,  pay- 
ing for  a  skin  an  old  knife,  a 
rusty  gun,  a  piece  of  gaudy 
cloth,  or,  to  the  soldiers,  a  few 
Spanish  milled  dollars.  To-day  the  same  kind  of 
skin  sells  for  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  animals  were  killed  so  rapidly,  their  rate 
of  increase  was  so  slow, — a  single  one  yearly  to 
each  mother  otter, — that  soon,  even  at  greatly  ad- 
vanced values,  the  business  ceased  to  be  profita- 
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ble  and  the  buyers  gave  up  gathering  them.  Now 
there  are  rigid  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  sea- 
otter,  and  fines  are  imposed  for  killing  them.  Yet 
for  all  this,  the  stable  door  has  been  locked  after 
the  horse  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  increase  in 
their  number,  so  far  as  can  be  seen.  Off  the 
coast  of  Japan,  among  the  rocks  of  Alaska,  where 
once  thfey  were  found  in  great  herds,  now  there 
are  very  few  or  none;  and  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, when  once  in  a  great  while  an  otter  is  seen, 
the  fact  is  made  an  object  of 
newspaper  cornment. 

Some  of  the  habits  of  the 
sea-otter  are  very  interesting. 
For  example,  an  otter  always 
swims  on  his  back,  his  tail 
serving  as  a  rudder  and  his 
head  slightly  raised  so  that  by 
looking  over  his  shoulder  he 
can  shape  his  course.  When 
about  to  dive,  however,  he 
turns  on  his  stomach,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  while  un- 
der water,  but  changing  again 
on  coming  to  the  top.  Swim- 
ming a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  an  otter  very  much 
resembles  a  sailor  in  his 
oil-skins.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  tourist 
fisherman  who,  seeing  one  of  these  animals  swim- 
ming in  this  manner,  hurried  ashore  and  related 
a  wonderful  tale  about  having  seen  a  sailor  man, 
apparently  drowned,  yet  swimming  with  all  the 
vigor  of  life  six  or  seven  feet  under  water;  and 
who,  when  he,  thinking  the  man  might  be  alive, 
rowed  to  his  assistance,  went  down  and  stayed 
down.  The  fisherman  \YOuld  not  believe  it  when 
told  that  it  was  probably  a  sea-otter. 

A  mother  otter  has  the  same  love  for  her  young 
that  is  found  in  every  living  creature  the  world 
over.  She  will  hold  the  baby  in  her  "arms,"  ca- 
ressing and  fondling  it  like  a  human  mother.  If 
pursued,  she  swims  hurriedly  away,  diving  when 
danger  draws  near,  but  soon  comes  to  the  surface 
again,  for  she  knows  her  baby  cannot  remain  long 
submerged.  It  must  have  air.  Should  the  little 
fellow  become  frightened  and  with  whimpers  and 
cries  draw  the  attention  of  hunters  in  a  following 
canoe,  instead  of  saying,  "Stop  that  noise  right 
away !"  and  with  scoldings  and  shakings  trying  to 
silence  him,  she  repeatedly  ducks  his  head  under 
water,  and,  by  shutting  off  his  wind,  obtains  the 
desired  result.  It  is  only  baby  otters  a  few  weeks 
old  that  require  such  care.  When  two  months 
old,  they  can  look  out  for  themselves  and  are 
skilled  divers,  able  to  swim  many  yards  under 
water,  and,  when  needing  air,  only  poke  up  their 


heads  for  an  instant ;  then  they  are  down  and 
away,  probably  never  to  be  seen  again  by  the 
hunter. 

Killer-whales,  swift  to  swim  and  quick  to  dive, 
are  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  sea-otter 
family  next  to  man.  To  escape  when  one  pur- 
sues, the  otter  must  either  reach  some  rocky 
shore,  find  refuge  on  an  ice-floe,  or  else  outwit 
the  whale.  This  last  can  be  done  either  by  doub- 
ling on  its  course  and  keeping  behind  the  killer 
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out  of  its  limited  range  of  vision,  or  by  feigning 
death  and  floating  without  motion  until  its  enemy 
has  gone,  for  a  whale  will  only  eat  what  it  has 
itself  killed,  passing  all  other  dead  things  by  as 
unfit  for  food.  It  must  be  an  anxious  moment 
for  the  otter  while  the  big  fish  is  deciding 
whether  it  is  alive  or  dead.  A  single  tremble,  a 
slowly  opened  eye  to  see  how  near  the  danger 
may  be,  and— snap !  the  great  jaws  close,  and  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  otter  to  make  be- 
lieve.    He  has  met  the  real  thing. 

For  food,  an  otter  will  eat  tender  shoots  of 
kelp,  or  fish,  squid,  and  shell-fish,  particularly 
sea-urchins.  These  last  the  animal  gathers  to  a 
depth  of  four  hundred  feet,  deeper  than  which 
he  cannot  dive.  He  will  carr}'  them  to  the  sur- 
face, where,  lying  on  his  back,  his  breast  serving 
as  a  table,  he  proceeds  to  enjoy  his  meal.  The 
sea-urchins  are  torn  apart,  the  meat  eaten,  the 
shells  tossed  some  distance  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  then,  first  cleaning  his  face  and  washing 
his  "hands,"  the  otter  will  dive  again  in  search 
of  more  food. 

Sometimes,  when  otters  have  been  driven  off- 
shore by  much  hunting  or  scarcity  of  food,  al- 
most anything  is  eaten,  including  cuttlefish,  or 
even  cod  taken  from  the  lines  and  trawls  of  the 
Banks  fishermen. 

Forty    or    fifty   years    ago   many   otters   were 
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slaughtered  from  pure  wantonness,  just  from  the 
love  of  killing.  Whole  families  were  killed.  Fa- 
ther, mother,  the  one-year-old.  and  the  baby  often 
kept  together.  Even  when  followed  by  the  hunt- 
ers, they  would  not  separate,  and  so,  in  the  end, 
all  were  slaughtered.  Once  in  a  great  while  a 
baby-otter  has  been  caught  and  tamed,  proving  as 
faithful  to  his  master  as  a  dog,  many  of  whose 
traits  he  possesses,  although  he  really  belongs  to 
the  weasel  family.  This  is  true  of  the  river- 
otter  to  a  more  considerable  extent  than  of  their 
salt-water  kindred.  A  case  came  under  the  wri- 
ter's observation  many  years  ago  in  which  a 
recluse  of  the  North  Carolina  foot-hills  had  a 
river-otter  for  his  constant  companion  and  pet. 
It  would  follow  him  like  a  dog,  but  was  very 
timid  in  presence  of  strangers.  It  was  stated  that 
sometimes  the  otter  would  dive  into  a  small 
stream  along  the  banks  of  which  their  way  often 
led,  returning  with  a  fish,  usually  a  sucker,  a  red- 
horse,  or  a  catfish.  This  it  would  lay  at  the  her- 
mit's feet,  showing  pleasure  when  he  picked  it  up. 
As  it  is  with  the  otter,  so  it  is  with  much  of 
our  wild  life.  The  decrease  is  rapid.  The  ex- 
termination of  many  species  is  plainly  in  sight. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  old  and  young  alike,  to 
comply  with  laws  made  for  their  protection ;  and 
not  only  to  comply  ourselves  but  to  teach  others 
to  do  the  same.  We  should  see  that  the  laws  are 
enforced  and  that  the  children  of  the  waters,  the 
woods,  and  the  prairies  receive  the  protection 
that  is  their  due. 

ROBERT'S  HAPPY  THOUGHT 

One  day  in  July  (irandtather  told  his  grandson 
Robert  to  mow  the  lawn.  It  was  a  warm  day  and 
the  lawn  was  rather  large,  so  to  Robert  the  task 


A    ONE-PONY-POWER   LAWN-MOWER 

seemed  a  hard  one.  Nevertheless,  he  at  once 
started  for  the  shed  to  get  the  lawn-mower.  On 
the  way  an  idea  came  to  him,  and  he  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  thought. 


Grandfather  was  enjoying  a  little  nap  when 
the  sound  of  the  lawn-mower  and  Robert's  cheery 
whistle  awoke  him.  He  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  young  worker,  and  the  picture  printed 
with  this  is  what  he  saw. 

M.  Antoinette  Abrams. 

A  TEN-YEAR-OLD  COW-BOY 

Texas  Jack,  of  Cleburne,  Texas,  the  youngest 
cow-boy  in  the  world,  was  not  born  in  the  saddle; 


but  a  saddle  i)laccd  on  the  ground  was  his  tirsl 
cradle,  and  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
ten  years  in  the  stirrups  or  on  the  bare  backs  of 
mustangs. 

Although  only  ten  years  of  age,  Texas  Jack  has 
acquired  a  reputation  both  as  a  rider  and  roper, 
and  has  won  many  prizes  at  round-ups  and  fron- 
tier-day contests.  His  latest  achievements  were 
at  the  "Stampede."  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway, 
Long  Island,  where  he  captured  several  awards. 

A  PLAGUE  OF  MICE 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Australia  for  the  present 
season  of  1916-17  is  the  largest  on  record.  One 
result  of  such  favorable  conditions  is  that  the 
European  field-mice  in  this  colony  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  doing  enormous 
damage  throughout  the  states  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Their  at- 
tacks upon  the  wheat  lying  stacked  in  bags,  await- 
ing shipment,  alone  threaten  loss  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars.  To  save  this  wheat  all  the 
stacks   are   being   surrounded   with    mouse-proof 
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fences  of  galvanized  iron,  with  openings  left  every 
16  feet,  in  which  are  placed  kerosene  tins,  sunk 
in  the  ground  with  six  inches  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  mice  already  in  the  stacks  when  this 
miniature  fortification  is  put  in  place  must  go  out 
for  water,  and  when  they  try  to  do  so  they  fall 
into  the  tins.  At  one  country  railroad  station 
nearly  ten  thousand  mice 
were  caught  in  this  way  in 
a  single  night.  The  experi- 
ment of  driving  the  pests  out 
of  a  stack  by  using  the  fumes 
of  carbon  bisulfide  has  also 
been  tried  with  some  success. 
— Scientific  American. 

THE  GREATEST 
NATURAL  BRIDGE 

In  distant  Syria,  high  up  on 

the    slopes    of   the    Lebanon, 

springing  from  the  rocky  side 

of     Mount     Sannin,     whose 

snowy  summit  towers  behind 

the     narrow     coastal     plain 

where  the  ancient  Phoenicians 

once  beached  their  ships,  two 

streams  of  cold,  crystal  water 

gush  forth  from  the  limestone  rock  and  cut  their 

way  down  craggy  gorges  to  the  Mediterranean 

Sea. 

One   of   these   fountains   is   perennial,   and   is 


sun  melts  the  snow  masses  on  the  arched  back- 
bone of  Lebanon's  heights,  the  Fountain  of  Milk 
pours  its  waters  into  a  narrow  chasm  which  leads 
directly  beneath  the  greatest  natural  span  of  stone 
in  the  world. 

The   bridge    of   the    Lebanon,    Jisr    el   Hajar 
(meaning  the  bridge  of  stone),  is  by  no  means 


THE  GREAT  NATURAL  BRIDGE  OF  THE  LEBANON 


called  the  Fountain  of  Honey  by  the  poetic  peas- 
ants and  mountaineers.  The  other  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  Milk.    In  the  spring,  when  the  hot  Syrian 


liOOKING  THROUGH   THE  GREAT  ARCH 

as  high  as  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia  on 
which  the  youthful  climber  cut  his  name,  but  it 
is  thirty-five  feet  longer,  having  a  span  of  125 
feet.  Its  curved  arch  is  as  graceful  as  that  of  a 
well  -  designed  man  -  made 
bridge,  and  across  it  passes 
the  principal  trail  of  this 
part  of  the  mountains.  So 
broad  is  the  bridge  that 
many  travelers  in  crossing 
it  have  no  idea  that  they 
are  on  a  tremendous  mass  of 
rock  suspended  seventy-five 
feet  above  a  rushing  stream. 
The  patient  donkeys  plod 
across  it  carrying  their  riders 
to  the  fields  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  mountaineers  seldom 
stop  to  gaze  at  this  piece  of 
nature's  engineering,  a  mar- 
vel which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  The 
Lebanon  is  full  of  natural 
marvels,  but  none  is  more 
famous  than  this  broad 
bridge,  designed  in  the 
ages  before  man  appeared  on  the  earth  and  carved 
out  by  innumerable  drops  of  water  cutting  their 
way  to  the  great  ocean.    Janet  M.  Cummings. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  THREE 
LITTLE  PIGS 

BY  EMILY  ROSE  BURT 

There  were  three  little  pigs  who  once  lived  in  a  wood 
With  their  mother,  who  taught  them  to  do  as  they  should 
But  one  pleasant  day  she  was  heard  to  declare, 
With  a  brave  little  smile  and  a  sorrowful  air, 
"Come,  piggies,  you  're  old  enough  now  to  begin 
Your  livings  to  earn  and  your  fortunes  to  win." 
So  she  handed  tq-each  one  his  share  of  her  wealth. 
And  wished  fhernfjall  happiii6§?,  hearthstones,  and  health. 

^\:    '■•    c  ^ 

The  first  little  Pig.  in  his  journeying  saw  yv 

A  lad  who  Avas  trundling  a  big  load  of  straw. 
"Oh,  Master,  kind  Master,"  begged  Piggywig  Wee, 
''Say,  how  will  you  sell  that  straw  bundle  to. me?" 
''I'or  as  much  as  you  have,"  said  the  miserly  lad; 
So  the  little  Pig  handed  him  all  that  he  had 
Then  he  built  him  a  hut  witTf'a''stra!4v  roof  anil,  wall. 
And  straightway  inside  it  .he  hurried  to  crawJ/  '!] 
Snuggling  down  to  indulge  in  a  long  cozy  nap,     ,' 
When  he  heard  at  the  door  a  loud  rap-a-tap-tap  !■ 
'T  was  the  Wolf  who  was  whining,  "Oh,  Pig.  let  me  in!" 
"No,"  Piggy  replied,  "l)y  my  chinny  chin  chin  !"   - 
■'Then  I  '11  huff  and  I  '11  puff  and  I  '11  blow  your  house  in," 
Said  the  Wolf,  with  a  horrible  teeth-showing  grin. 
So  he  huffed  and  he  puffed  and  he  blew  it  all  flat. 
And  he  ate  up  the  first  little  Pig  after  that. 
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Little  Pif^  number  two,  trudging  off  down  the  road, 
Met  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  for  a  load. 

■'Hello,  ]\Ian!"  he  shouted;  "how  much  do  you  say 
As  the  price  of  your  package  of  sticks  there  to-day?" 

"As  much  as  you  have,"  said  the  dishonest  man ; 
So  the  little  Pig  paid  him,  and  off  quickly  ran 
To  build  him  a  house;  but  soon,  as  before, 
The  Wolf  arrived,  knocking  at  Piggy  Two's  door, 
And  called,  "Let  me  in,  little  Pig,  let  me  in !" 

"No,  Wolf,  by  the  hair  on  my  chinny  chin  chin  !" 

"Then  I  "11  huft'  and  I  '11  puff  and  I  '11  blow  your  house  in," 
Said  the  Wolf,  with  his  hungry  and  horrible  grin. 
And  he  huffed  and  he  puffed,  so  it  tumbled  at  once, 
.Vnd  he  gobbled  poor  Piggy  in  spite  of  his  grunts ! 

Now  the  third  little  Piggy  remembered  to  heed 

\\  hat  his  mother  had  told  him.    He  said :  "I  shall  need 

To  divide  up  my  money  in  three  equal  shares ; 

One  third  for  a  house,  and  one  third  for  the  chairs 

And  a  kettle  to  cook  -with  ;  the  rest  of  my  gold 

I  shall  save  to  take  care  of  me  when  I  am  old." 

Then  off  on  his  travels  he  eagerly  set, 

And  journeying  this  way,  a  workman  he  met 

With  a  barrow  of  bricks.     Said  Piggywig  Three, 

'What 's  it  worth  to  you,  Mister,  to  sell  those  to  me  ?" 

'How  much,"  asked  the  workman,  "have  you  there  to  pay?" 

"I  don't,"  said  the  Piggy,  "do  business  that  way." 

So  a  bargain  they  struck,  and  Piggy  Three  paid 

What  the  brick-load  was  worth.    Then  his  cottage  he  made 

With  a  stalwart  oak  door  and  a  fireplace  wide 

And  a  window  to  gaze  on  the  whole  country-side. 
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One  day,  as  the  wicked  old  Wolf  passed  it  by, 

He  said  to  himself,  "To  get  in  I  shall  try." 

So  he  rapped  and  he  tapped  without  saying  a  word, 

And  the  wise  little  Piggy  within  the  house  heard. 
"Who  's  there?"  he  called  out.    "Let  me  in,  let  me  in," 

Whined  the  Wolf.    "Not  at  all,  by  my  chinny  chin  chin !" 

Replied  Piggy  Three.    But  that  was  n't  enough. 

For  the  angry  Wolf  growled,  "I  '11  huff  and  I  '11  puff 

And  I  '11  blow  your  house  down!"    But  he  could  n't,  't  was  plain; 

So  he  made  up  a  plan  in  his  scheming  old  brain. 
"Little  Pig,"  he  called  out  in  his  friendliest  tone, 
"I  know  where  some  very  fine  turnips  are  grown. 

If  you  '11  meet  me  to-morrow  at  seven  I  '11  take  you 

To  get  them — a  very  nice  breakfast  they  '11  make  you." 
"All  right,"  said  the  Pig ;  but  he  got  up  at  six. 

Went  out,  and  came  back — for  he  knew  the  Wolf's  tricks. 

When  the  Wolf  came  a-tapping  and  said,  "Are  you  in?" 

The  Piggy  replied,  "Oh,  thank  you,  I  've  been." 

The  Wolf  was  upset,  but  he  had  to  pretend, 

Till  he  got  what  he  wanted,  to  act  like  a  friend. 

So  he  said,  "There  's  an  orchard  just  over  the  hill, 

To-morrow  at  six  let  us  gather  our  fill." 

Again  little  Pig  arose  sooner  than  he, 

Ran  off  to  the  orchard  and  climbed  up  a  tree ; 

And  there  he  was  perched  when  he  looked  down  and  saw 

The  greedy  old  Wolf,  with  wide-open  jaw. 

But  Piggy  spoke  loudly  (though  frightened,  't  is  true), 
'The  apples  are  fine;  shall  I  throw  one  to  you?" 

So  he  threw  one  so  far  for  the  old  Wolf  to  chase 

That  he  gained  enough  time  to  escape  from  the  place, 
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Next  day  came  the  Wolf  and  inquired  pleasantly 
As  before:  "Little  Pig,  won't  you  join  me  at  three, 
And  go  for  a  trip  to  the  neighboring  fair? 
But  don't  fool  me  again,  little  Pig — now  beware !" 
Well,  Piggy  went  early  and  bought  a  big  churn. 
But  was  horribly  frightened  upon  his  return 
To  see  the  Wolf  coming;  so  quickly  he  hid 
Inside  of  the  churn,  which  rattled  and  slid 
Down  the  hill  toward  the  Wolf,  who  received  such  a  scare 
That  he  turned  tail  and  ran  like  the  wind  to  his  lair. 
The  following  morning  the  Wolf  journeyed  back 
To  tell  little  Pig  of  the  dreadful  attack. 
"  'T  was  the  churn,"  laughed  the  Piggy,  ''and  I  was  inside  !" 
Then  he  laughed  and  he  laughed  till  he  cried*  and  he  cried. 
The  Wolf  was  so  angry  he  howled,  "Anyhow, 
I  shall  climb  down  your  chimney  and  gobble  you  now !" 

But  while  he  was  gone  for  his  ladder,  the  Pig 
Built  up  a  huge  fire  that  was  scorchingly  big, 
And  over  it  hung  his  great  kettle  to  boil. 
The  Wolf  came  at  last,  after  wearisome  toil, 
And  just  leaning  over  the  chimney  to  peer 
Into  Piggywig's  kitchen,  he  happened  to  hear 
Piggy  Three  singing  softly,  '"The  water  is  hot; 
The  Wolf  soon  will  stew  in  the  bubbling  pot." 
With  that  the  old  Wolf  did  n't  need  to  decide 
What  was  best,  if  he  wished  to  escape  with  his  hide. 
So  he  instantly  took  to  his  wicked  old  heels. 
Vowing  never  again  to  seek  Pig  for  his  meals ! 


Untroubled  thereafter,  contented  and  gay, 
The  third  little  Piggy  lived  many  a  day ! 
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Flag  of  the  West,  from  sea  to  sea. 
For  peace  and  for  humanity 
Wave    on,    until    all    bondage    cease 
And   nations   find   eternal   peace. 

The  sea  our  pilgrim  fathers  crossed. 
By  dashing  wave  and  tempest  tossed, 
To  the  cause  they  loved  forever  true, 
Has  left  to  thee  thy  field  of  blue. 

Then  Hope  reared  up  a  foster-child 
In  a  new  country,  rough  and  wild. 


FLAG 

PALMER    (age    17) 

Badge) 

Her  crown  of  stars  she  gave  to  thee. 
Thou  daughter  of  fair  Liberty. 

And  when  a  nation  for  her  right 
Raised  thee  aloft  in  glorious  fight, 
The  blood  those  patriot  farmers  shed 
Did  streak  thy  snowy  folds  with  red. 

And  now,  while  kingdoms  fall  and  rise. 
Still  wave  across  the  vaulted  skies; 
And  lead  our  heroes   o'er  the  sea, 
For    honor    and    democracy ! 


This  is  a  truly  patriotic  number  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  pages  of  the  League  fairly  glow  with  the  ardent 
patriotism  of  Young  America.  When  we  assigned  the 
four  subjects,  "The  Flag",  "The  Story  of  a  Patriot  ", 
"Doing  Their  Bit",  and  "In  Uniform",  we  knew  in  ad- 
vance that  we  could  count  upon  a  loyal — and  royal — re- 
sponse from  the  League  boys  and  girls;  but  the  re- 
sult far  exceeded  our  e.xpectations,  for  a  perfect  flood 
of  offerings  in  te.xt  and  picture  poured  in  tipon  us. 
Alas,  that  we  have  room  for  only  two  score  of  them  ! 
But  all  St.  Nicholas  readers,  and  their  parents  as 
well,  must  feel  their  pulses  quickened  as  they  review 
the  pictures  this  month,  and  read  the  stirring  contri- 
butions in  prose  and  verse.  Some  of  these  written 
tributes  many  a  grown-up  would  be  glad  to  sign,  and 


all  are  remarkable  as  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  still 
in  their  teens.  Indeed,  a  rather  unusual  proportion  of 
this  month's  contributors  are  even  below  that  coveted 
stage  in  years.  These  clever  little  folk  can  claim  almost 
a  third  of  the  contributions  here  printed.  Three  of  the 
liest,  in  prose  and  in  rhyme,  came  from  Honor  Mem- 
bers of  twelve  years  old  or  under.  So  hats  off  to  the 
Juniors  of  the  League  ! 

And  now  to  the  feast,  for  which — as  this  is  the 
Thanksgiving  month — good  St.  Nicholas  thanks,  again 
and  again,  the  zealous  yoving  members  of  the  League, 
who  are  so  loyal  alike  to  their  glorious  country  and 
to  this  magazine.  Both  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them  for  the  pledge  and  promise  their  efforts  have 
given,  this  month,  to  the  future  of  the  land  we  love. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,    COMPETITION   No.    213 

In    making    the    awards,    contributors'    ages    are    considered. 

PROSE.    CicAd  Ii.kIkcs.   Frances   Hull  Warren    Cane    n),   Iowa;  Helen  Noyce   (age   15),   Massachusetts. 

.Silver   badges,  Silvia   Wunderlich    (:tjiv    14),  Oliio;   Bonamy   Sheriff  (ape   14),  Canada;  Mariel  C.  Thresher   (age   16),  Ohio. 

VERSE,     (i.ild   L.-hIkc,   W.   Erwart  Matthews   (age    m),   Texas. 

•Sdver    badges,    Virginia   Clay    Hamilton    (age    14),  Kentucky;   Katherine   M.   Palmer  (age   17),   New   York. 

DRAWINGS,    riold   badges,    Eleanor   L.    Roberts    (age    14),    New    York;   Laura   Marsh    (age    14),    Minnesota. 

Silver  badfjes,  Christine  H.  Bacheler  (age   15),  Connecticut;  Katherine  Carothers  (age  16),  New  Jersey;  Dorothy  McEntee 

(age    14),    New    Jersey. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Cold  badges,    Helen   R.   Parsons    (age   12),  Maine;   Mary   Margaret  Kern   (age   10),   Indiana. 
.Silver   badges,   William   Fisher,   (age    10),   Kansas;    Barbara  Brown    (age    14),    New   York;    Fraser  Mackay   (age    12),    Minne- 
sota;  Sally  B.  Lavery   (age   13),  Connecticut;   Kathryn  Ogilby   (age    16),   New    York;    Eleanor  Hill    (age    15).    fllassaclnisetts. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     .Silver   badges,   Emily   Pendleton    (age    15),    Maine;    Donald    B.    Hatmaker    (age    12),    Illinois;    Virginip 
Sargent    (age   g),    New   York. 
PUZZLE    ANSWERS.    Silver   badge,    Emily    Hayne    (age    13),   Louisiana. 
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THE  FLAG 

BY    W.    ERWART    MATTHEWS     (aGE    15) 

(Cold  Badge.   Silver  Badge  won  August,  1917) 
Behold  that  ensign  rippling  in  the  sky  ! 

A   colored   rag  ?     Is   that   all   you   can   see  ? 

On    it    is    writ    a   nation's    history, 
Though  words  are  undiscerned  by  keenest  eye ; 
And  with   it  doth  a  people's  glory   fly, 

For  it  hath  led  them  oft  to   victory ; 

It   symbols   what   they   are   and   hope    to   be. 
Their  dear-loved  treasures,   all   for  which  they   'd  die. 

Inspirer  of  the  noblest  tho'ught  and  deed. 

That  flag's  gay  brilliance  is  a  country's  light ! 
A   people's    spirit,    courage,    purpose,    might ! 

Ideals    there    upon    that    floating    scroll 

Are  written  true  ;   the  heart  alone  can  read ; 

A  nation's  banner  is  a  nation's  soul ! 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PATRIOT 

BY    FRANCES    HULL    WARREN    (aGE    13) 

{Gold  Badge.   Silver  Badge  won  June,  1914) 
When    war   was    declared,    I    was   among   the    first   to 
answer  the  call  of  my  beloved  France. 

The  farewells  were  hard,  but  I  held  together  through 
them,  somehow,  till  it  came  to  Napoleon,  my  big 
shepherd-dog.  I  had  to  tear  myself  from  him  and 
hurry  off  with  my  comrades. 

After  many  months  of  hard  life  in  the  field  and 
trench,  I  found  myself  doing  duty  in  the  tremendous 
onslaughts  at  Verdun.  Weeks  of  grilling  toil  passed, 
utterly  lacking  in  anything  like  glory. 

Then  there  came  a  day  in  which  the  only  details  I 
can  remember  are  a  blinding  flash,  a  stinging  pain,  and 
then  darkness.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  death- 
like stupor  I  do  not  know.  But  when  I  again  regained 
consciousness  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes  was  so  grue- 
some that  I  covered  my  face  with  my  arm,  which 
was  soaked  with  blood. 

The  sun  was  blistering  hot,  my  throat  was  parched, 
and  a  dull,  throbbing  pain  had  begun  in  my  head.     1 


"doing  their  hit"     nv  william  fisher,  age  10. 

(silver   nADGE.) 

fell  into  a  light  sleep  and  dreamed  feverishly  of  cool 
running  streams,  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  a 
dog's  barking.  Looking  up  I  saw  a  shepherd-dog. 
Could  it  be  Napoleon?  How  had  he  come  here  on  this 
battle-field  so  many  miles  from  home?  T  unstrapped 
the  food  and  wine  fastened  on  his  back  and  after  lick- 
ing mv  face  again   he  dashed  off. 


In  a  short  time  he  was  back,  followed  by  men  with  a 
stretcher.  1  was  placed  on  this,  and,  with  Napoleon 
bounding  by  my  side,  I  was  taken  to  a  field  hospital, 
where  1  was  told  that  Napoleon  had  been  drafted  into 
the  Red  Cross  field  service,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
bravest  in  the  service.  Did  he  realize  that  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  his  comrade  and  master? 


THE    STORY   OF   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN— 
A  PATRIOT  OF  PATRIOTS 

BY    HELEN    NOYCE    (aGE    15) 

{Gd{d  Badge.    Silver  Badge   won   September,    1915) 
How  bfljfen  we  have  heard  that  name,  and  yet  how  new 
and  honored  it  is  upon  our  lips  !     A  patriot,  indeed,   in 
the  highest  sense ;  one  of  the  greatest  that  have  ever 


lived.  Growing  from  struggling  boyhood  to  glorious 
manhood  ;  overcoming  the  many  difiiculties  on  the  way  ; 
elected  the  president  of  a  mighty  republic.  See  that 
care-lined  face, — lined  for  a  nation's  prosperity. — the 
face  of  a  patriot.  Hear  those  inspired  words,  "I  am 
not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true ;  I  am 
not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what 
light  I  ha\e," — the  words  of  a  patriot.  Picture  that 
death — the  death  of  a  martyr ! 

Let  us,  then,  live  up  to  the  light  which  we  have : 
let  us  "take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause"  to  which 
that  patriot  gave  his  "last  full  measure  of  devotion" — 
the  cause  of  justice  and  right.  Although  we  may  not 
win  according  to  the  world's  reckoning,  if  we  be  true, 
is  not  that  a  greater  victory?  Let  us  honor  our  God. 
our  country,  and  our  flag ;  let  us  make  the  ideals  of 
our  loN-ed  President  our  ideals,  and  then  the  stories  of 
our  li\es  shall  also  be  the  stories  of  patriots. 


THE  FLAG 

BY    MARGARET    HARLAND     (aGE    11) 

Old  Glory  !  What  the  thoughts  that   stii 

Within   each   patriot's   breast 
.■\t   sight   of  that   beloved   flag — 

The  flag  he  loves  the  best ! 

The  thought  of  battles  lost  and  wor 

The  thought  of  heroes  blest. 
Who  braved   all  dangers  to  proteC 

The  land  they  loved  the  best. 

.\nd  let  us  honor  still  the  flag 
.-\nd  land  they  fought  to  save. 

.\nd    let   our    flag   wave   proud   and    free 
O'er   mountain   and   o'er   wa\e. 


ST.   NICHOLAS   LEAGUE 


[Nov., 


A  SONG  OF  THE  FLAG 

BV   VIRGINIA   CLAV    HAMILTON    (AGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Ho  !  you  are  brave,  you  are  young,  you  are  strong, 

Rally  around  me  and  fight  the  good  fight ! 
Freedom  and  Justice  must   struggle   with   wrong, 

Help  to  uphold  them,   the  truth   and  the  right! 
Fight  for  the  country   your  forefathers  won! 

Fight   for  the  brave  land  which  helped  them  to  win  ! 
Fight    on,    forgetting    the    wrong    which    was    done, 

With  Britons  for  brothers  through  tumult  and  din  1 


"doing  their  bit."      by  BARBARA   BROWN,  AGE  I4. 
(silver  BAUGE) 

Follow  me,  follow  wherever  I  go ; 

Press  to  the  foreground  through  carnage  and  strife ; 
Summer's  red  heat  bear,  and  Winter's  red  snow, 

Thoughtful    of    honor    and    careless    of    life. 
Glory  awaits  you,  and  fame  is  your  meed; 

Stop  not  your  work  till  the  crisis  is  past ; 
Rough  is  the  way  of  the  men  whom  I  lead ; 

But  there  's  joy   in  the  battle  and  triumph   at  last ! 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PATRIOT 

BY   SILVIA   WfNDEKMCH    (aGE   I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  all  the  children  in  the  Caldwell 
family  begged  their  Aunt  Letty  for  a  story.  One 
wanted  a  story  of  a  patriot,  one  a  story  about  a  brave 
deed,  and  five-year-old  Tom  said  to  be  sure  and  have 
soldiers   in   it. 

So  Aunt  Letty  began  the  following  story,  anxious  to 
please  them  all. 

A  long  time  ago,  when  George  Washington  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  along  the  street  in  citizen's  clothes 
one  day. 

Not  far  away  from  the  street  a  corporal  and  a  band 
of  soldiers  were  seen.  The  soldiers  were  trying  to  raise 
a  heavy  beam  to  a  certain  position.  The  corporal  was 
giving  orders  to  pull  together,  et  cetera,  but  not  much 
progress  was  made,  as  the  beam  was  very  heavy  and,  as 
Washington  noticed,  would  need  the  help  of  another 
man. 

Washington  went  up  to  the  corporal  and.  said,  "Why 
don't  you  help,  sir?" 

The  corporal,  who  did  not  know  Washington,  looked 
at  him  in  amazement.  "/  am  a  corporal !"  he  replied. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Washington,  and  then  he 
rjuietly    went    to    work    and    helped    the    men    until    the 


task  was  finished.  Then  he  turned  to  the  corporal  and 
said,  "The  ne.xt  time  you  have  not  men  enough  for  a 
certain    task,    please    call    your    commander-in-chief." 

The  corporal  was  astounded,  and.  by  the  time  he 
could  find  words  to  speak,   Washington  was  gone. 

Aunt  Letty  looked  up  and  saw  the  children  were 
pleased  with  the  story,  so  she  went  out  of  the  room 
and  left  them  to  discuss  one  of  America's  greatest 
patriots. 

THE  FLAG 

BY   MARY   CANHACE    I'ANCBORN    (aGE   9) 

{Honor  Member) 
First  a  tiny  little  seedling,  then  a  green-cased  roll  of 

blue, 
Through   the   sunny   summer   hours   in   the   marsh   and 

swamp  it  grew. 
Till  the  flower-bud  unfolded,  spreading  petals  to  the  sky. 
Where  the  marsh-grass  waved  around  it,  and  the  trees 

with  branches  high. 

By   the    road   grew   wild    red   roses ;    there    the   daisies, 

gold  and  white, 
Waved  their  silv'ry-shining  petals  from  the  morning  to 

the  night. 
And  the  iris  and  the  roses,  and  the  silver  daisies,  too. 
Made   the   colors   of    our    country,    for    't    was    red   and 

white  and  blue. 

Now  these  flowers  were  not  unnoticed,  for  a  boy,  when 

passing   by. 
Saw  the  roses  and  the  blue  flag,  and  the  daisies  caught 

his  eye, 
Said  he,  "I  '11  be  patriotic,  I  will  make  myself  a  crown 
Of  the  roses,  flags,  and  daisies  and  surprise  my  friends 

in  .town." 


"in    uniform."      by   ELEANOUE   L.    ROBERTS,    AGE    14. 
(gold    BADGE.      SILVER    BADGE    WON    FEB.,   19I7.) 

So  he  made  the  wreath  he  thought  of.  with  the  red  and 

white  and  blue  ; 
All    the    people    flocked    to    see    it — they    had    seen    the 

flowers,    too. 
So   the   iris,   called   the   blue   flag,   growing   in   the  deep 

moss-hag. 
With   red   roses  and   white  daisies,  made   the   colors  of 

our   flag. 
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BY  MYRA  R.    PAXTON,  AGE  I3. 


BY  MARY   F.    JOHNSON,    AGE    I3. 


BY  HENRIETTA  VAN  DOORN,   AGE  15. 


BY  MARGARET  OLMSTED,   AGE  14. 


BY   ALICE   C.    GOOD,    AGE    I3. 


BY  RUTH   BROOKS,    AGE   12. 


(silver  badge.) 
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BV  SALLY   n.    LAVERY,    AQ«   tg. 

(silver  badge.)       •>•, 


BY      KATHRVN   OGILBY,  AGE   l6. 

(silver  badge.) 
'  DOING    THEIR     BIT." 


BY  ELEANOR   HILL,  AGE   I5. 
(silver    liADGE.) 


THE  FLAG 

BY   NATHALIE   CHILDS    (aGE    13) 

A  TATTERED  banner  with  thirteen  stars, 

Blue  and  silver,  and  white  and  red, 
Lifted   out  on   the   morning  breeze. 

Floating   in   ripples   overhead. 
Thirteen  loyal  silver  stars, 

Thirteen    colonies   staunch  and  tr.iie, 
Ready  to  fight  for   freedom's  cause 

Silver  and  red,  and  white  and  bhie. 
Thirteen  stars  on  a  sapphire  sky. 

Firmly   united    one    and   all, 
So,    as    the    good    old    saying    goes, 

"United  we  stand,  but  divided  fall." 
Over  a   hundred  years  have   passed. 

The  land  has  grown,  our  banner,  too ; 
And,   instead  of  the   thirteen   silver   stars, 

There  are  forty-eight  on  the  bed  of  blue. 
So  as  each  year  goes  rolling  by. 

We  must  be  loyal,  true  and  just. 
Stand  fast  to  our  motto   of  .Seventy-si.\ — 

The  motto  of  freedom,  -'In  God  is  our  trust." 

THE   STORY   OF  A   PATRIOT 

BY    CAKOL    CROWE    (aGEi  10) 

(Honor  Member) 
Marie  Reine  was  a  little  French  girl,  just  twelve  years 
old.  Before  the  war  she  had  lived  in  a  beautiful  home 
in  northern  France,  but  that  part  of  the  country  was 
now  swept  and  torn  and  wrecked.  Her  father  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  and  her  brother  had  not  been  heard 
from  for  months.  She  and  her  mother  now  made  their 
home  with  a  poor  \  illager  whom  her  father  had  be- 
friended in  happier  days. 

Marie  Reine  would  often  say  to  her  mother,  "Oh,  if 
only  we  had  riches  that  I  might  show  my  love  for  my 
country !"      And    her    mother   would    answer,    "Do    the 


thing  that  comes  to  your  hand  and  this  will  be  loving 
service." 

Finally,  the  fighting  drew  nearer  the  little  village, 
but  the  French  soldiers,  though  few  in  number,  took  a 
determined  stand.  They  knew  powerful  fresh  rein- 
forcements were  coming,  and  they  offered  a  stern  re- 
sistance. 

One  morning  Marie  Reine  was  awakened  by  the 
steady  drumming  of  heavy  artillery.  She  knew  that 
not  a  man  could  be  spared  from  his  post,  so  she  crept 


"in  uniform."    nv  lai-ra  marsh,  age  14. 

(gold   badge.      silver    ll.VDGF.   WON   SEPT.  I916.) 

close  to  the  firing-line  to  see  what  she  could  do. 
The  soldiers  were  faint  and  thirsty.  She  thought  of  the 
wells  of  cold  water  in  the  village.  All  through  the  long, 
hot,  sultry  day  she  carried'  water  to  the  thirsty,  the 
tired,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying.  She  was  oblivious 
to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  guns  and  to  the  explosions 
that   seemed   to    shake   the    hills. 

The  day  of  terrific  fighting  ended.  Marie  Reine  fell 
asleep,  little  realizing  that  she  had  helped  the  soldiers 
to  hold  the  positions  which  would  enable  the  army 
gradually  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  land  they  had 
violated.  Nor  did  she  dream,  as  the  reinforcements 
poured  in,  that  her  brother  was  one  of  the  throng. 
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THE  FLAG 

BY   AGNES    LAW    (aGE    15) 

{Honor  Member) 
Proudly  marched  the  boys  in  khaki, 
Bravely,  swiftly  sttiding  onward 
Toward  their  goal  across  the  waters. 
There  to  fight  for  liberty. 

Bright  above  them  waved  Old  Glory, 
Proudly   wa\ed,   o'er   cheering   thousands, 
Flung  her  silken  folds  toward  hea\en — 
Precious  emblem  of  the  free  ! 

Slowly  marched  the  men   in  khaki. 
Slowly,   wearily   marched   onward ; 
Pale  and  wan,   thinned   ranks  turned   homeward 
From  a  hard-won  victory. 

Still   above    them   waved    Old   Glory,  • 
But    her   silken    folds   were   tattered. 
Blood-stained,    shell-torn,    still    she    fluttered — 
Men's  eyes,  tear-dimmed,  could  not  see. 

Yet,   for  each   shed  drop   of  heart's   blood. 
Brighter  shone  the  bars  of  crimson  ; 
For  each  prayer  from  loved  ones  rising 
Gleamed  the  white  stripes  more  and  more. 

While,   with  hea\  en's   own   blue   commingled. 
With  the   light   from   each   life   given. 
Gleamed  the  stars ;   so  dear  Old  Glory 
Shone  far  brighter  than  before !    • 


'■DOING  THEIR   BIT."      BY   IS.\BEL   B.    GREASON,  AGE   I3. 

THE  STORY     OF  A  PATRIOT 
(Written  in  July,   igiy) 
BY  bonamy  sheriff  (age  14) 
(Sih-er  Badge) 
It   is  but   a  short   time   since   the   world  was   surprised 
by  the  news  of  a  new  Russian  offensive.     Although  little 
ground   has   been   taken,    thousands   of   prisoners    have, 
and    the    determination    of    Russia    to    fight    on    to    the 
very  end  has  been  vividly  illustrated  to  the  whole  world. 
Perhaps  the   most   striking  character  in  the  new  ad- 
vance is  War  Minister  Kerensky.     Kerensky  is  the  man 
who    inspired   the    morale    of   the    attacking   army,    and 
success  depends  largely  upon  morale. 

Before  going  to  the  front  Kerensky  made  a  speech 
in  Petrograd,  urging  the  populace  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment whole-heartedly  that  there  might  be  no  in- 
ternal strife  in  New  Russia.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
front  he  went  among  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that  the 
time  had  come  and  encouraging  them  never  to  let  their 


courage  flag  or  shirk  their  duty.  And  when  the  day 
finally  came,  the  heroic  war  minister  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  and  otTered  to  charge  alone 
upon  the  enemy  if  his  men  refused.  Immediately  the 
army  responded.  The  dauntless  Russians,  with  Ke- 
rensky at  their  head,  sprang  from  their  trenches  and 
hurled  themselves  upon  the  Germans,  who  flew  before 
them  and  also  surrendered  in  large  numbers.  And  so 
Kerenskv   won  ! 


"in    INIKOtOl. 


nV    CHRISTINE    H.    BACHEI.KK,    ..\(;K    15 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


Never  since  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  when 
hundreds  of  men  threw  their  lives  recklessly  away  in 
the  cause  of  Holy  Russia,  that  Siberia  might  be  hers, 
has  such  whole-hearted  and  fiery  patriotism  been 
known.  For  a  man  holding  a  newly  acquired  position, 
like  Kerensky,  receiving  the  large  salary  of  a  high 
official  in  Russia  and  with  a  brilliant  future  before 
him,  to  endanger  his  life  in  such  a  manner,  facing  death 
every  second,  is  practically  unheard  of.  But  then  Ke- 
rensky is,  has  lived,  and  probably  has  resolved  tha't  he 
will    die — a    patriot. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PATRIOT 
BY  mariel  c.  thresher  (age  16) 
(Silver  Badge) 
While  touring  in  the  Adirondacks  we  were  given  lodg- 
ing   for   the    night    at   a    quaint    farm-house,    owned    by 
a  dear  little  old  lady  who  spoke  with  a   French  accent 
and  knitted  socks  continuously. 

As  we  sat 
around  in  the 
little,  low-ceiled 
sitting-room,  my 
eye  fell  upon  a 
row  of  pictures 
on  the  wall.  They 
were  all  of  young, 
honest  faces,  and 
had  an  indescrib- 
able resemblance 
to  the  little  lady 
of  the  knitting. 
She  smiled  when 
I  asked  her  who 
they  were.  "This 
first  one,"  she 
said,  "is  my  old- 
est son,  Neville, 
who  is  now  in  France,  fighting.  The  next  is  Henri,  who 
is  in  the  French  ambulance  service ;  and  beside  him,  his 
twin  sister.  Nanette,  a  Red  Cross  nurse  near  Paris.   .And 
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this  dear  lad,  with  the  tumbled  hair,  is  my  Jacques,  who 
was  killed  during  a  night  attack  at  Verdun."  The  smile 
had  left  the  little  woman's  face,  but  she  went  on  bravely. 
"Here  is  my  youngest  son,  Edouard,  who  has  been 
awarded  high  honors  for  his  bravery,  and,  though 
seriously  wounded  and  near  death,  has  somewhat  re- 
covered and   is   on   his   way   to  America." 

We  exclaimed  and  asked,  "Are  you  not  lonely  and 
sad  when  all  your  children  are  far  away  and  in  danger?" 
"Lonely,"  she  said,  excitedly,  "yes;  but  not  sad,  for  mv 
children  are  all  fighting  and  working  for  La  Belle 
France!  And  now,  '  she  went  on,  "now,  they  are  work- 
ing— working  and  fij^hting — for  your  country,  America  !"  " 

When  we  left  the  farm-house  the  next  day,  it  was 
with  a  desire  in  our  hearts  that  if  our  nation  must  make 
such  sacrifices  as  these,  she  might  bear  them  as  did  this 
true   little  mother  of   France. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PATRIOT 
nv  .\LiCE  ^TC  KIM  voss  (age  14) 
When  the  word  "patriot"  is  mentioned,  you  at  once 
feel  that  it  can  never  be  connected  with  other  than 
human  beings.  However,  I  do  not  think  so.  Some- 
times, although  it  may  seem  strange,  an  animal  can 
play  as  much  of  a  part  in  the  service  of  his  country 
as  a  man.  But,  somehow  or  other,  few  people  would 
call  this  animal  a  patriot. 

I  have  read  a  charming  poem  abotit  a  horse  whom 
1  consider  well  qualified  to  receixe  the  title.  This  poem 
is  called,  "How  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent 
to  Aix. "  by   Browning. 

In  the  strange  silence  of  midnlRht  the  gates  of  Ghent 
swung  open,  and  three  men  on  horseback  galloi)ed  forth. 

When  dawn  tinted  the  morning  sky  with  rose,  they 
were  still  galloping,  for  their  duty  was  to  carry  from 
Grhent  the  good  news  which  would  save  Aix  from  her 
fate. 

The  three  horses   were  holding  out   well,  as  if  they 


"in    fNIFORM. 


iiv  kathf.rine  carothers,  acb  16. 
(silver  badge) 


understood  what  depended  on  them.  But  when  the  sun 
came  out  and  threw  its  golden  beams  across  the  road, 
one  of  them  gave  out  and  the  other  two  were  left  to 
carry    out    their    duty. 

Onward  they  flew,  never  waiting,  never  resting  until 
a  great  white  spire  gleamed  in  the  distance.  "It  is 
Aix !"  the  two  men  cried,  but  like  a  cloud  descending 
upon  this  new-born  hope,  the  second   horse   fell,  stone 


dead.  And  now  all  the  weight  of  delivering  the  news 
rested  on  Roland.  With  nostrils  and  eyes  aflame,  and 
covered  with  shcet-wliite  foam,  this  brave  horse  fought 
his  way  onward  until  he  reached  Aix,  where  he  re- 
ceived  a   glorious   w'elcome. 

Do  you  not  think  that  he  is  well  worth  being  called 
a  patriot  ? 


"in    uniform."      by   nERKEI.EV   WILLIAMS,  JR.,  AGE   12. 

THE  FLAG 

BY  CATHERINE    I'.ARMENTER    (aGE    I2) 

{Honor   Member) 
O   STARRY   flag  !    thy   colors   float   on   high ; 

Long  shall  they  wave  o'er  mountain-top  and  plain! 
Hard  fought^the  patriots  of  the  past,  and  won! 

That    never   should   defeat    thy    honor    stain. 

Thy  stars,  upon  a  field  of  truest  blue. 

Are  symbols  of  each  brave  and  loyal  State. 

Thy    stripes,    of    purity    and    valor    red. 

Are  things  to  make  a  nation  good  and  great. 

O,  starry  flag !  the  music  in  thy  folds. 
Sounds  forth  a  trumpet-call  for  victory  ; 

Thy  people  rise  as  one,  in  answer  swift. 
To  fight  for  Justice,  Life,  and  Liberty. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had 
space  permitted. 

•       PROSE  Pauline    Bumberg  Helen    L.    Runinions 

Virginia    E.    Light  William    M.    Willits 

Eleanor   Armstrong  ^Lnrgarct    Warner 

Mary    Howard  Caroline  E.   Wcnil 

Elizabeth    Merchant  Muriel    .'^tatTor(l 


Eiiz.ibeth    Henry 
Sarab    N.    Rock 
Elizabeth    C.    Gay 
Ellen    W.    Page 
Katharine    Dukette 


Jeannettc   Child 
Jane    (Jaston 


Eleanor    L.    Stetson    Kidgway    Spencer 


Janet    Nevvkirk 
Dorothy    E. 

Reynolds 
Clarke    Allen 
Elizabeth  E.  Clarke 
Mildred     McKinley 
Frances    C.    Gavit 
Lois   Bolles 
Maud  M.   Mason 
Ruth   B.   Aikman 
Theodora    Hill 
Marjorie   S.    Banks 
Ruby    E.    Merrill 
Margaret    E. 

Newhall 
Alice    Lister 
Jeanne   Hugo 

Dorothy    H.    Tisdale  Marthedith    Furnas 
Serena    V.    Crowley  Marjorie    Hadlow 
Edith   C.   Haver  Louisa    Butler 

Kathleen    J.  Beatrice  Sellery 

Schnepper  Helen     Louise 

Marie     Mirvis  MacLeod 

Muriel   A.  Jaisohn      Katharine   Brooks 


Hannah    Ratisher 
Elise    Harrison 
Isabel    Cherry 
Mary    Forbes 
Gertrude    Herrick 
Eileen    Leary 
Catharine    Bauer 
Virginia    McVav 
Howell    C. 
Ragsdale 
Amy    L.    Lamborn 

VERSE 

Katherine    M. 

Palmer 
Elizabeth     Gerould 


Frances  L. 

Robinson 
Margaret   C. 

Schindler 
Katherine    Spillane 
Mildred   A.   B. 

Eicker 
Ruth  Mabie 
Elisabeth    Wrij^ht 
Mabelle   H.    Emory 
Virginia   Mcl'errin 
Marion    M;ieo 
Mildred    Merrill 
Charles    R.    Jackson 
Francis  W.  Read 
Elizabeth     Grierson 
Rose   Kramer 
Ruth    C.    Conner 
Helene   A.    Winans 
Helen    Stapp 
Mary   S.    Benson 
Anna    Pavne 
Elizabeth 'Schult 
Josephine   H.    Lee 
Frances   E.    Noble 
Marie    H.    Gardner 
Wilson    Pnllen 
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Margaret    Haggerty   Florence   Kennedy 
Margaret    Victors       Charles  H.  Daly,  Jr. 


Mary    Schindler 
Miriam    E.    Simons 
Margaret    Mack- 
prang 

DRAWINGS 

William  O'Dea 
Elizabeth    Mouat 
Elizabeth   Judd 
Dorothy    Dehner 
Margaret   O'Brien 
Charlotte   Becker 
Robert    Smith,    Jr. 
Helen   C.    Green 
Pearl    Ng 

Katherine    Rawson 
Florence    C. 

Schweizer 
Edward  U.   Unasky 
Sidney    Morrill 
Virginia    Nichols 
Edith    E.    Tyler 
Louis  G.   Ferstadt 
Martha   H.    Funk 
Roger   N.   Plum 
Elizabeth    Flather 
Marcia  Vander 

Veer 
Ruth    Dewberry 
Frances    S.    Childs 
Mary    L.    Russell 
Agnes    H.    Barnard 
Elizabeth     Southard 
Elizabeth    Smith 
Edward    Bothwell 
Emily   P.    Bethel 
James    D.    Havens 
Howard   Simon 
Elizabeth    Danforth 
Sally  Chapin 
Isabel  Sproull 
Josephine    C.    Mann 
Hope  D.  Warner 
Helen  H.   Couper 
Catherine  L. 

Spencer 
Constance    Sawyer 
Dorothy    Doane 
Hawley    S.    Young 
Janet    Woodworth 
Charlotte    H. 

Crouch 
John  Asher 


Gwendolyn    Mad- 
docks 
Ruth  J.   Pedersen 
Ann   Silver 


Gardner  Leon- 
ard,  Jr. 
Mary   Hopkinson 
Marcia    Morton 
Dorothy    Nussbaum 
Virginia   Richards 


a  food  con-serv.\tion  poster 
'doing  their  bit."     by  anna  e.  warren, 

AGE  II. 


Benjamin    McL. 

Spock 
Margaret    Dodd 
Helen    Jenkins 
Agnes   C.    Brine 
Katherine   J. 

Russell 
Margaret   Kelsey 
Chas.    E.    Bald- 
win, Jr. 
Ruth  Kellum 
Bertha  Bates 


'  IN  UNIFORM."   BY  DOROTHY  MC  ENTEE, 
AGE  14.   (silver  badge) 


PHOTOGRAPHS    Kathleen    Scudder 


Katherine    P. 

Thayer 
Margaret    Hepburn 
Elizabeth     M. 

Esuck 
Katherine    B.    Hyde 
Marjorie  McCartney 
Alice    M.    Scott 
Ellen   Crawford 
Mary  Page 
Henry    Briggs 

PUZZLES,   1 

Richard 

McLaughlin 
Harriott    S. 

Collier 
Elisabeth    Freeland 
Dorothy    R. 

Oppenheim 
Frances    M.    Segner 
Albert    P.    J. 

Dessauer 
Hannah   L. 

Sherman 
Anker  Winther 
Selma    Moskowitz 
Janetta    Williamson 
Joe  Earnest 
Katharine    H. 

Beeman 
Margaret  Bullock 
Margaret     Cosgrave 
Helen    A.    Stone 
Elizabeth   S.   Lee 
Julian   E.   Mack 
Mary   E.   Novie 
Helena  A. 

Dillingham 
Arthur    D. 

Lionberger 
Gordon   Paterson 
Lolita   Stubblefield 


Harriet    Pratt 
Aileen    Laidlaw 
Lucia    F.    Turner 
Elizabeth    B. 

Loring 
Eleanor    Jones 


Alice    R.    Bingeman  Frank    H.    Hutchins 


Loraine   Leeson 
Theodosia    Dennis 
E.    Frances   Jen- 
nings 
Jane   Kirk 
Betty  Berger 


Alice  L.  Chinn 
Finette  Kelty 
Jacques    Ach 
Dorothy   Hilton 
E.    Norman 
Chamberlain,   Jr. 


Helen   Fairbanks 
Leonora   Grecnlees 
Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 
Dorothy    Hilton 
Caroline  Newson 
Dorothea  R.   Dowd 
Helen    Drcyfach 


PUZZLES.   2 

Janet   G.    Johnson 
Ellen     Morehouse 
Helen    Reed 
Susanna    Kessler 
Mildred    Nixon 


Gratia  Maynard 
Dora  Chambers 
Gustave  Grocoff 
Elizabeth  Siedler 
Eleanor  M.  Baltz 
Julia  A.  Coveney 
Alexandra    Dalziel 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  217 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  Rold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories, 
drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers. 
Also,  occasionally,  cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when 
the  contribution  printed  is  of  unusual  nurit. 

Competition  No.  217  will  close  November  24  (for 
foreign  members  November  30).  Prize  announcements 
will  be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  N1CHOL.A.S  for  March.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Rescue,"  or  "When  March  Winds  Blow." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story"  of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred words.     Subject,   "The   Story  qf  a  Soldier." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no 
blue-prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "What  I  Like  Best." 

Drawing,  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "A  Food- Conservation  Poster,"  or  a  Heading 
for  March. 

Puzzle.  .'\ny  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete 
set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
^lust  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the 
pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun. 
The  i^rizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competi- 
tion shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize,  Class 
D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  competition 
(as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a  sec- 
ond gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be  of 
"protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game  reser- 
vations. Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  -words  where 
and  under  w-hat  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.     No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 
Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be 
indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,    who    must    be    convinced    beyond 
doubt — and   must   state   in   writing — that   the 
contribution    is    not    copied,    but    wholly   the 
work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.    These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribu- 
tion itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin ;  if  a  pic- 
ture, on  the  margin  or  back.    Write  or  draw  on  one  side 
of   the   paper   only.      A   contributor  may  send   but   one 
contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only; 
this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "advertising  competi- 
tion"   (see  advertising  pages)    or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 
Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Almkkia,  Si'ain. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Yesterday  my  two  brothers  and  I 
were  made  so  happy  by  the  first  St.  Nicholas  that  has 
reached  us  for  nearly  a  year.  My  Krandmother  sub- 
scribed for  us  as  a  Christmas  present  two  years  ago, 
while  we  were  living  in  Trieste,  Austria.  We  received 
only  about  six  copies,  as  very  few  papers  and  magazines 
got  through.  Trieste  was  a  very  interesting  place  to 
live  in.  For  nearly  two  years  we  constantly  heard  the 
sound  of  shooting  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  Italians 
did  not  come  over  in  their  aeroplanes.  One  night  we 
were  awakened  by  shots,  and  on  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow we  saw  a  big  airship  floating  through  the  air.  As 
there  were  a  great  many  searchlights  playing  on  it,  it 
just  looked  like  a  fairy  ship. 

We  never  .sulTered  for  want  of  enough  to  eat,  but 
there  were  many  little  children  who  often  had  to  go 
to  bed  hungry.  And  many  of  them  had  to  stay  in  bed 
all  day  while  the  "Bora"  blew,  because  they  had  not 
enough  clothes  to  put  on  to  keep  them  warm.  Father 
had  six  hundred  little  Italian  orphans  and  abandoned 
children  under  the  protection  of  the  consulate,  and 
Mother  was  kept  very  busy  trying  to  provide  them  with 
clothing,  shoes,  etc.  Some  of  her  American  friends  sent 
her  money   to  help   in  this  work. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  Mother  also  helped  to 
furnish  a  private  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  and 
nursed  in  it  for  some  time.  When  diplomatic  relations 
were  broken  ofT  with  Austria  and  America,  Father  was 
sent  down  to  Almeria  to  open  up  a  consulate. 

Several  ships  have  been  torpedoed  by  the  Germans 
not  far  from  here.  Just  a  few  days  ago  a  British  ship 
was  torpedoed.  The  captain  and  the  first  engineer  were 
taken  prisoners,  one  sailor  is  supposed  to  have  drowned 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  came  here  in  two  life-boats  and 
with  their  pet  parrot. 

In  September  my  brother  Ralph  and  I  expect  to  go 
to  school  in  England,  and  I  hope  you  will  follow  us 
there,  for  we  miss  you  very  much.  My  father  and  his 
brothers  used  to  have  you  when  they  were  little  boys 
like  us,  and  he  says  they  were  just  as  anxious  as  we 
are  to  get  you. 

Your  affectionate  reader, 

Harold  Busser  (age  11). 


Toronto,  Can. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  ever  since  I  can 
remembc-r,  and  my  sisters  took  you  before  that.  I  like 
you  vrry  nuich,  and  wht-n  you  come  my  younger  sister 
and  I  almf)st  (luarrcl  as  to  which  of  us  will  look  at  you 
first.  I  like  all  your  stories  and  especially  "Tht- 
Boarded-Up  House,"  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  "The  Girl 


Next    Door,"  "Saved   by   a    Camera,      and   "Under    Boy 
Scout  Colors." 

We  just  moved  from  the  Stales  into  Canada  in  No- 
vember, and  everything  here  is  so  different  from  Mon- 
tana, my  old  home !  I  have  joined  the  League  of 
Honor,  which  I  suppose  you  have  heard  about,  and  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  I  have  just  finished  my  first  pair  of 
socks,  and  they  are  certainly  rather  (jueer,  to  say  the 
least.  I  am  a  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League, 
and  I  read  and  look  at  all  the  contributions  with  great 
interest.  1  am  especially  interested  in  photographs.  I 
always  read  The  Stamp  Pack,  too.  I  have  a  small 
collection  that  I  am  just  beginning,  and  my  brother 
also  is  beginning  one.  Daddy  has  quite  a  big  one,  and 
he  is  helping  us  with  ours.  I  am  awfully  glad  you 
have  started  a  "Things  to  Eat"  section  because  I  am 
an  ardent  domestic-science  enthusiast.  After  I  read  all 
the  stories  and  various  articles  in  you,  I  read  the  ad- 
vertisements ;  and  after  I  finish  them  I  read  you  all 
over  again.  I  can  hardly  wait  until  you  come  each 
month.     Your  loving  reader, 

Gertrude  Mathewson. 


Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  three  years 
this  Christmas  and  have  not  written  to  you  before,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say. 

I  live  way  up  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nearly  ten 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the  greatest  gold- 
mining  district  in  the  world.  We  can  see  Pike's  Peak 
from  our  door. 

Last  fall  we  traveled  to  the  top  on  the  Pike's  Peak 
Automobile  Highway  in  our  car.  When  Mr.  Pike  dis- 
covered this  mountain,  he  said  that  no  man  could 
climb  it. 

I  am  nearly  twelve  years  old,  doing  seventh  grade 
work  and  taking  French  and  music.  I  have  never  been 
to  school.  Mother  teaches  me,  and  we  have  such  good 
times  with  our  lessons. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  last  St.  Nicholas  (The 
Letter-Box)  and  agree  with  the  little  girl  in  Texas 
about  you,  for  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  you.  The 
letters  are  so  interesting,  especially  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Having  no  brothers  or  sisters  I  may  read  you  when- 
ever I  like,  and  my  girl  friends  enjoy  reading  you  with 
me. 

I  think  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman  writes  such  wonder- 
ful stories.  They  sound  so  true  !  "The  Sapphire  Sig- 
net" was  delightful  and  "The  Girl  Next  Door  '  thrilling. 

With  nuich  love  and  waiting  impatiently  the  "next 
number.     Your  true   friend. 

Katharine  Lee  Shepherd. 


CRITICISM  COMPETITION  FOR  "BOOKS  AND  READING" 

St.  Nicholas  offers  a  fir.st  prize  of  three  dollar.s  and  a  second  prize  of  two  dollars  for  the  best  two 
critical  api)reciati(Mis  of  "Cranford,"  written  by  a  boy  or  girl  nnder  eisbtcen  years  of  age.  The  review 
must  not  exceed  five  hundred  words  in  length,  and  it  must  lie  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
with  a  blank  margin  of  an  inch  at  the  left.  Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age,  and  address 
of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be  convinced 
beyond  doubt,  and  must  state  in  writing,  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  is  wholly  the  work  of 
the  sender.  The  competition  will  close  December  24  (for  foreign  readers  December  30).  Prize  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  and  the  chosen  reviews  published  in  St.  Nicholas  for  March,  1918. 
Manuscripts  should  be  addressed:  "Books  and  Reading,  St.  Nicholas,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York." 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER 


1.     Chop. 


Hare.       3.     Ores. 


Mixed     Word-Sqi'are. 

4.  Pest. 
Connected    Diamonds.      I.    1.    C.      2.    Fad.      3.    Cadet.      4. 

Den.  5.  T.  II.  1.  T.  2.  Net.  3.  Tepid.  4.  Tin.  5.  D. 
III.  1.  D.  2.  Nor.  3.  Doted.  4.  Red.  5.  D.  IV.  1.  D. 
2.  Err.  3.  Dread.  4.  Ram.  5.  D.  V.  1.  D.  2.  Oar.  .  3. 
.t)ated.     4.  Rep.     5.  D.   VI.  1.  T.     2.  Nil.     3.  Tiled.     4.   Leo. 

5.  D.  VII.  L  C.  2.  Bad.  3.  Caput.  4.  Dun.  5.  T.  VIII. 
1.  C.     2.   Old.     3.  Cleat.     4.   Dah.     5.  T. 

Metamorphoses.  1.  Cold,  cord,  card,  ward,  Avarm.  2. 
Wash,  dash,  dish,  disk,  dirk,  dirt.  3.  Much,  muck,  mock, 
monk,  honk,  hone,  none.  4.  Fore,  ford,  fond,  lind,  hind. 
5.  Deck,  desk,  dusk,  musk,  must,  mast.  6.  Wild,  wile,  tile, 
tale,  tame.  7.  Star,  soar,-  Ijoar,  boor,  boon,  moon.  8.  Book, 
rook,    rood,    road,    read. 

Changed  Heads.  Hough,  sough,  bough,  tough,  dough, 
rough,   cough,    lough. 


Illustrated  Primal  Acrostic.  Victory,  Lord  Nelson's 
flag-ship  at  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805.  Cross-words:  1. 
Valise.  2.  Insect.  3.  Canopy.  4.  Turtle.  5.  Ocelot.  6. 
Rudder.      7.    Yachts.      Charade.      Knap-sack. 

Geographical  Diagonal.  Austin.  1.  Alaska.  2.  Russia. 
3.  Lisbon.     4.   Dayton.     5.  Madrid.     6.  Oregon. 

Riddle.     Breath. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  Columbus  Day;  fourth  row, 
Christopher.  Cross-words:  1.  Concoct.  2.  Orchids.  3.  Li- 
brary. 4.  Uncivil.  5.  Missile.  6.  Battery.  7.  Uncover.  8. 
Slipper.      9.    Dashing.      10.    Adverse.      11.    Yttrium. 

King's  Move  Puzzle.  Artemis,  37,  28,  21,  29,  38,  39,  48. 
Apollo,  40,  31,  32,  24,  23,  30.  Hephaestus,  22,  14,  16,  8,  7, 
14,  6,  13,  20,  27.  Kronos,  19,  12,  5,  4,  11,  3.  Ares-,  2,  9,  1, 
10.  Nike,  18,  17,  26,  25.  Aphrodite,  33,  41,  34,  35.  36,  44, 
43,  42,  49.  Iris,  50,  57,  58,  59.  Zeus,  52,  51,  60,  61.  Hera, 
62,  63,  56,  64.     Hermes,  55,  54,  47,  46,  53,  45. 
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ANAGRAMS 

The  thirty  letters  given  below  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
form  the  names  of  four  trees  and  the  surname  of  a  fam- 
ous man.    The  five  words  are  all  of  the  same  length. 
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HELEN  G.  HURD  (age  1 3),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  form  the  name  of  a  President, 
and  another  row  of  letters  will  form  the  name  of  an- 
other President. 

Cross-words  :  1.  Lifting  devices.  2.  Pale.  ,5.  Assem- 
blages of  huntsmen.  4.  Attempt.  5.  A  sylvan  deity. 
6.  To  turn  aside.  7.  Circumference.  8.  Saw.  9.  Do- 
main. 10.  A  comedy.  11.  To  bury.  12.  A  fluid  lighter 
than  air.      13.   To   show    mirth.     14.  A   mournful   piece 

of   music.  DON.ALD    B.    HATMAKER      (age     12) 

DOUBLE   DIAGONAL 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
the  diagonals,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to  the 
lower,  right-hand  letter,  and  from  the  upper,  right-hand 


letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand  letter,  will  each  spill  the 
surname  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Cross-words  :  i.  One  who  justifies.  2.  A  seceding.  3. 
A  dining  hall  in  a  monastery.  4.  Abundance.  5.  Any- 
thing that  binds  and  makes  fast.  6.  Crossed.  7.  A 
forerunner.  8.  Height.  9.  Unwritten  delivery  of  in- 
formation, from  ancestor  to  posterity. 

HUBERT  BARENTZEN  (age  i6),  HoHor  Member. 

SOME  PUZZLING  TREES 

Each   of  the   following  questions   may  be   answered   by 
the  name  of  a  tree. 

1.  What  trees  are  used  in  speaking,  pray.'' 

2.  And  which  its  father's  name  can  say? 

3.  Which  shall  we  wear  to  keep  us  warm? 

4.  And  which  do  ships  seek  in  a  storm  ? 

5.  Which  shows  what  lovelorn  maidens  do  ? 

6.  And  in  your  hand  which  carry  you? 

7.  And  from  their  pipes  men  shake  what  tree? 

8.  Which  is  it  bad  boys  hate  to  see  ? 

9.  Which  is  a  girl  both  young  and  sweet? 

10.  Which  like  a  boy  who  's  trim  and  neat? 

11.  On  which  do  little  children  play 

With  pail  and  shovel,  all  the  day? 

12.  Which  tree  is  never  seen  alone? 

13.  Now  let  us  take  just  one  tree  more. — 

A  finished  edge  and  part  of  a  door. 
GERRY  MORGAN  (age  1 2),  League  Member. 
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In    this   numerical   enigma   the    words'  are   pictured   in- 
stead   of    described.      The    answer,    consistinor    of    forty 
letters,   forms  a  (juotation  suitable  for  Thanksgiving. 
M.  m'entee   (age  11),  League  Member. 

CONNECTED   DIAMONDS 

:»  I.    I'rPKK  Diamond:    i.  In  prosaic. 

«  *   *  2.  A  sniall   bed.      3.   Minute   open- 

«  *  «  ie  *  ings.      4.    A    masculine    nickname 

..*  +  *..  5.  In  prosaic. 

....*....  II.     Left-hani)  Diamond:    i.  In 

.    .    ♦   *   *    .    .  prosaic.     2.   Procured.     3.   Certain 

*****  measures.      4.    A    number.      5.    In 

*   *   *  prosaic. 

*  *      III.     Right-hand  Diamond:    1. 

In    prosaic.       2.    An     animal.       3. 
Pertaining  to  the  sun.     4.  Opening.     5.   In  prosaic. 

IV.     Lower  Diamond:   i.  In  prosaic.     2.  To  tease  in 
a  petty  way.     3.  A  sword.     4.  Secure.     5.  In  prosaic. 
MARY  JASNER  (age  15),  League  Member. 

ENDLESS  CHAIN 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Take  the  last  two  letters  of  the  first  word  to 
form  the  first  two  of  the  second  word,  and  so  on.  The 
last  two  letters  of  the  sixteenth  word  will  form  the  first 
letters  of  the  first  word. 

1.  To  go  in.  2.  To  blot  out.  3.  An  Indian  soldier. 
4.  A  Japanese  field  marshal.  5.  A  parrot  of  tropical 
America.  6.  Cognizant.  7.  A  kind  of  fortification.  8. 
A  celestial  being.  0.  Senior.  10.  Mistake.  11.  A  con- 
stellation. 12.  Attack.  13.  Air.  14.  To  eat  into.  15. 
Land  between  the  mouths  of  a  river.     16.  Captured. 

VIRGINIA    SARGENT    (age  9). 

CHARADE 

My   first   is   a   kind    of   a    tree ; 

My  last  is  related  to  me  ; 

My  -ichole  is  an  old-fashioned  measure; 

What  it  holds  the  wise  farmer  will  treasure. 

r.LAPYS   ALVAREZ,   League  Member. 

SINGLE  CURTAILINGS 

(SilTcr  Badge,  St.  Niclmlas  Lf.ijiuc  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  saine  number  of 
letters.  When  the  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  and 
the  final  letters  removed,  the  last  letters  of  the  remain- 
ing words  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous  musician. 
Cross-words  :  1.  Curtail  a  fabulous  monster,  and 
leave    a    musical    instrument.     2.    Curtail    an    artificial 


channel  filled  with  water  for  navigation,  and  leave  a 
famous  village  of  Palestine.  3.  Curtail  darkness,  and 
leave    a    fish.      4.    Curtail    lid    and    leave    a    small    inlet. 

5.  Curtail    an    important    organ,    and    leave    to    attend. 

6.  Curtail  released,  and  leave  untrammeled.  7.  Curtail 
an  assemblage,  and  leave  to  brag.  8.  Curtail  explode, 
and  leave  the  prickly  envelopes  of  certain  seeds.  9. 
Curtail  a  negro,  and  leave  obscure.  10.  Curtail  to 
depress,  and  leave  a  prefix  meaning  "half." 

EMILY    PENDLETON     (age    15). 

PRIMAL   ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Written  one  below  another,  the  initial  letters 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  European  country. 

Cross-words  :  i.  An  expression  of  triumph  concerning 
a  discovery.  2.  A  beginner.  3.  To  move  with  speed. 
4.  A  famous  city.  5.  A  famous  mount.  6.  A  famous 
admiral.     7.  A  fabulous  animal. 

MARGARET  GLicKMAN  (age  14),  League  Member. 

CONNECTED   SQUARES 


I.  Upper,  Left-Hand  Squake.s  :  1.  A  fabric.  2.  To 
loosen.  3.  To  run  away.  4.  A  thin  substance.  5.  To 
put  forth,  as  strength. 

II.  LTppER,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  An  English  poet. 
2.  Consumed.     3.  To  expiate.     4.  Rigid.     5.  To  scofT. 

III.  Central  Souarf.  :  i.  L'seful  in  handling  hot 
coals.  2.  Manifest.  3.  At  no  time.  4.  A  feminine 
name.     5.  To  wander. 

IV.  Lower,  Lef.t-iiand  Square:  i.  A  transparent 
substance.  2.  A  light  meal.  3.  To  vex.  4.  To  frown. 
5.  Timidly. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  1.  Barm.  2.  To 
penetrate.  3.  To  make  reparation.  4.  Understanding. 
5..  Large,  woody  plants. 

KATHARINE  KING  (age  14),  League  Member. 
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NYGE,  the  woodsman,  walked  briskly 
through  the  gates  of  the  park 
which  surrounded  the  royal  palace. 
On  his  arm  hung  a  small  basket 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  In  the' 
basket  were  some  cranberry  tarts 
which  his  wife  was  sending  to  her  aunt,  an  old 
woman  who  stirred  the  royal  soup-kettle. 

As  Snyge  walked  along  the  winding  road  the 
sun  shone  and  sparkled  brightly  on  the  snow ;  and 
the  roofs  of  the  palace,  which  glistened  through 
the  tree-tops,  did  not  seem  nearly  so  awe-inspir- 
ing as  they  did  on  other  days.  On  approaching 
the  rear  of  the  palace  he  heard  a  great  deal  of 
loud  hammering,  which  sounded  odd  on  the  quiet 
of  the  winter  afternoon.  He  hastened  his  steps 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

Along  one  side  of  the  brick-floored  room  there 
stretched  a  long  wooden  table.  Before  the  table 
was  a  settle,  and  on  this  were  seated  a  scullery- 
maid,  two  butlers,  four  maids,  and  three  small 
footmen;  all  dressed  in  the  olive  livery  of  the 
king's  household  and  all  busily  cracking  nuts. 

They  made  such  a  racket  and  commotion  that 
Snyge  was  obliged  to  walk  the  entire  length  of 
the  room  before  he  could  attract  the  attention  of 
Mother  Jorgan,  who  was  stirring  away  at  the  soup 
with  her  back  to  the  door. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  noise?"  he 
shouted  in  the  old  woman's  ear. 

At  the  unexpected  sound  of  his  voice  she  gave 
a  start,  and  would  have  dropped  the  potstick  if 


a  little  boy,  who  was  seated  on  a  high  stool  be- 
hind the  kettle,  had  not  caught  it. 

After  Mother  Jorgan  had  recovered  from  her 
surprise  she  told  the  woodsman  that  they  were 
cracking  nuts  for  the  Christmas  feast.  They 
should  all  have  been  done  the  day  before,  but  the 
scullery-maid  had  forgotten  and  the  baker  was 
now  mixing  up  the  fruit-cake ;  so  they  had  been 
forced  to  set  every  one  to  work  who  was  not  al- 
ready busy,  in  order  that  the  nuts  should  be  ready 
in  time. 

While  Mother  Jorgan  was  muttering  away  in 
her  shrill,  cackling  voice,  Snyge  had  been  staring 
ahead  of  him  at  the  small  boy  on  the  stool.  There 
was  really  no  reason  why  any  one  should  look  at 
poor  little  Bebelle.  He  was  by  far  the  ugliest 
and  most  insignificant-looking  person  in  the  room. 
Hunched  up  on  his  stool  in  the  dark  shadows  be- 
hind the  kettle,  he  looked  more  like  some  odious 
goblin  than  a  little  boy.  His  thick  black  hair 
made  a  fitting  frame  for  his  pinched  face.  His 
nose  was  long  and  crooked ;  his  eyes  were  very 
large  and  very  black ;  and  his  pathetic  little  mouth, 
although  tender  and  childish,  made  his  face  seem 
ali  the  homelier  by  contrast.  In  his  hand  he  held 
a  stick  upon  which,  with  infinite  labor,  he  was 
carving  something. 

However,  Snyge,  who  said  little,  but  saw  a 
great  deal,  when  Mother  Jorgan  had  finished, 
pointed  his  finger  at  him  and  said,  "Who  is  that  ?" 

"I  am  Bebelle,"  said  the  child  in  a  thin,  but 
rather  sweet,  voice. 
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■'And  what  is  that  you  have  there  in  your 
hand?" 

"That,"  said  the  old  woman,"  is  the  scepter  he 
is  making  for  tlie  king-'s  Christmas  present." 
And  turning  her  back  to  the  kettle,  she  looked 
significantly  at  Snyge  and  tai)ped  her  forehead. 
"Tell  Snyge  about  your  present,  Bebelle,  and  per- 
haps he  will  give  you  a  better  stick  of  wood." 

But  the  child  held  the  stick  close  and  answered 
fearfully:  "Oh  no,  thank  you,  Mother  Jorgan ! 
No,  thank  you !  this  will  do  very  well  for  what  I 
want.    But  I  will  tell  the  man  what  I  know  of  it." 

At  these  words  one  of  the  small  footmen,  who 
had  stopped  swinging  his  hammer  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  eat  a  walnut,  nudged  his  neighbor,  and 
they  both  picked  up  their  bowls  of  nuts  and 
squatted  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  kettle. 
And  the  maid  wMio  dusted  the  royal  throne,  and 
was  just  then  going  through  the  kitchen,  sav/  the 
pages  and  joined  the  little  group. 

"We  will  now  have  some  fun,"  one  of  them 
whispered  to  her. 

Bebelle,  who  was  unaware  of  his  audience  on 
the  other  side  of  the  kettle,  turning  towards 
Snyge,  began  his  tale. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "although  I  am  lame  and 
stupid  and  of  no  use  to  any  one,  the  good  king  al- 
lows me  to  stay  here  in  his  kitchen.  I  sit  here  all 
day  behind  the  kettle;  and  when  Mother  Jorgan 
has  something  else  she  must  do,  she  allows  me  to 
stir  the  soup.  Each  day  I  have  a  crust  of  bread 
and  bowl  of  froth  from  the  top  of  the  soup,  and  at 
night  the  baker  allows  me  to  lie  behind  the  great 
oven.  You  see,  I  should  be  happy,  for  I  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  this  easy  lot.  But  some- 
times I  am  very  discontented.  I  was  feeling  that 
way  one  evening,  and,  as  I  was  alone  in  the 
kitchen,  I  climbed  up  there  on  the  table  to  look 
out  of  the  casement.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  with 
all  the  stars  shining,  and  as  I  stood  there  think- 
ing how  ashamed  I  should  be  to  be  unhappy  when 
so  much  splendor  was  about  me,  I  saw  before  me 
a  beautiful  hand  reaching  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sill.  It  clasped  a  stick  of  wood  and  a  piece 
of  paper.  The  hand  laid  them  on  the  window- 
ledge,  and  I  heard  a  voice  like  music  say,  'These 
are  for  you,   Bebelle.'  " 

Here  there  was  a  great  nudging  and  giggling 
on  the  part  of  his  unseen  audience,  and  the  little 
maid   called  out,   "Where   is  the  pan^r   now?" 

Bebelle  leaned  far  out  over  the  kettle,  and,  see- 
ing the  maid's  duster  on  the  floor,  turned  again  to 
Snyge  and  said:  "They  often  come  to  hear  me 
tell  about  it.  The  paper  blew  into  the  fire,"  he 
explained,  and  went  on:  "I  was  very  much  fright- 
ened and  wanted  to  climb  down  from  the  window 
and  leave  them  there,  but  at  last  I  found  courage 


to  look  at  the  paper.  On  it  were  these  words : 
Justice,  Mercy,  Verity,  Lowliness,  Devotion, 
Patience,  Courage,  and,  above  all,  Love.  1  stood 
there  a  long  time,  and  at  last  I  thought  how  fine 
it  would  be  to  make  a  new  scepter  for  a  Christ- 
mas present  to  the  king,  and  to  carve  these  words 
upon  it.  They  are  pretty  words  and  have  a  pleas- 
ant sound.  I  have  never  heard  the  wonderful 
voice  again,  but  I  feel  that  this  is  what  it  would 
have  me  do." 

"Now  tell  about  how  the  words  come,"  de- 
manded one  of  the  footmen. 

But  Bebelle  would  only  say,  "I  am  at  the  end 
of  'Patience'  now,  and,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I 
will  start  to  carve  again.  You  see,  there  is  very 
little  time  left  until  Christmas." 

As  Bebelle  concluded,  his  small  audience  broke 
up.  The  maid  returned  to  her  dusting,  the  foot- 
men took  their  bowls  and  hammers  back  to  the 
table,  and  Mother  Jorgan,  giving  the  pot-stick 
to  little  Bebelle,  went  to  the  door  with  Snyge. 

With  the  return  of  the  footmen,  the  noise  was 
even  more  deafening  than  before.  The  fruit-cake 
v/as  all  mixed  but  the  nuts,  and  the  baker  stood 
over  the  small  regiment  of  workers,  every  now 
and  then  rapping  up  some  lagging  one  with  a  cuff 
on  the  ears.  Mother  Jorgan  was  obliged  fairly 
to  shriek  the  rest  of  the  conversation;  or  rather 
her  part  of  it,  for  Snyge  said  very  little. 

"Yes,  it  is  true.  Bebelle  has  been  carving  at 
the  old  stick  for  weeks.  He  is  very  happy.  But 
he  is  a  stupid  dolt.  The  king  does  not  even  know 
that  he  lives  here  in  the  kitchen.  If  he  did,  it 
would  all  be  at  an  end  with  little  Bebelle." 

"And  about  the  hand?"  asked  the  woodsman. 

"That?  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know.  No  one  here 
lielieves  it.  But  I  could  n't  say.  It  may  be.  But 
I  know  this  much :  I  have  seen  the  words  come. 
When  he  was  at  'Mercy,'  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of 
the  huntsmen  brought  him  a  little  half-dead  squir- 
rel for  his  supper.  But  the  foolish  child  warmed 
it  and  set  it  free.  When  he  went  back  to  his 
carving,  'Mercy'  was  there  on  the  stick.  That 
has  been  the  way  with  them  all.  I  know,  for  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  sharp  old  eyes." 

Snyge  gave  her  the  basket  and  went  out  into 
the  dusk.     He  had  stayed  long  past  his  time. 

In  a  little  while  the  noise  in  the  kitchen  ceased. 
The  nuts  were  all  finished  and  put  in  the  waiting 
cake,  and  the  room  was  quiet  but  for  the  crackling 
of  the  fire  and  the  chatter  of  the  servants. 

"  'Patience'  is  very  hard,"  said  little  Bebelle  to 
Mother  Jorgan.  "I  get  along  very  well  for  a 
while,  but  just  as  I  have  almost  finished,  the  let- 
ters seem  to  fly  back  again.     It  is  very  funny. 

"Listen,  Mother  Jorgan !  Some  one  is  coming. 
It  is  Shreve  of  the  Fields."    His  face  lit  up  until 
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it  seemed  almost  pretty,  and  his  hands  trembled 
at  his  carving. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  low,  mysterious  bird- 
note.  Some  one  drew  back  the  bolts,  and  youth 
incarnate  stood  framed  in  the  dark  oaken  door- 
way. Shreve  of  the  Fields  swayed  there,  his  slim, 
vibrant  figure  outlined  against  the  sparkling  snow 


"I  have  brought  you  this  net  to  mend,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  low  and  wonderfully  sweet. 
"1  use  it  to  catch  the  poor  starving  hares,  and 
then  I  feed  them.  I  will  wait  if  you  are  not 
too  long." 

"Oh  I  '11  do  it  gladly!"  responded  the  child; 
"and  I  '11  try  to  hasten  as  much  as  I  can." 


•  'TELL   SNYGE  ABOUT   YOUR  PRESENT,   BEBELL.E.' 


without.  Pushed  back  from  his  thick  dark  curls 
he  wore  a  bag-like  cap  of  brilliant  red.  Over  the 
shoulder  of  his  tattered  jacket  was  flung  a  brown 
sack,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a  torn  net.  The 
lovely  poise  of  his  proud  young  head,  the  startling 
beauty  of  his  face,  the  wonder  of  his  gay,  mys- 
terious eyes,  were  all  so  intense  that  one  looked 
again  and  again,  awed,  troubled,  stupefied,  unable 
to  understand  such  glorious  beauty.  It  was  like 
some  vague  lovely  dream  that  one  had  been  forced 
by  the  very  intensity  of  its  sweetness  to  cast  from 
his  thoughts,  now  recurring  to  the  mind.  Even 
the  servants  felt  it,  and  they  looked  again  and 
again  at  the  not  unfamiliar  sight  of  the  radiant 
youth.  And  Shreve,  unable  as  always,  to  under- 
stand this  blind  desire  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  his 
beauty,  crossed  the  room  with  swift,  free  steps 
and  approached  Bebelle. 


He  put  the  unfinished  scepter  in  his  threadbare 
little  blouse,  and  bent  carefully  over  the  net. 

It  had  now  grown  dark,  and  one  of  the  pages 
went  about  the  room  with  a  taper  lighting  the 
candles  in  the  greater  pewter  sticks.  One  by  one 
the  butlers  and  footmen  came  in  to  eat  their  even- 
ing meal  before  they  they  should  serve  the  royal 
dinner.  All  was  light  and  laughter  and  good- 
nctured  raillery  in  the  kitchen. 

Shreve  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  long 
room.  Each  time  he  passed  the  oven  he  would 
snatch  a  loaf  and  put  it  in  his  sack.  "For  my 
birds,"  he  would  say  with  his  dazzling  smile  to  the 
baker.  Each  time  he  neared  the  soup-kettle  he 
stopped  and  watched  little  Bebelle's  swift-moving 
fingers.  Without  looking  up,  the  child  would 
answer  his  unspoken  question,  "In  a  little  while, 
Shreve,  I  shall  have  finished  it." 
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As  the  graceful,  glowing  figure  moved  about 
the  room  all  the  youths  stared  at  him  and  the 
maidens  glanced  more  sliyly  from  under  their  long 
lashes.  But  Shreve's  thoughts  were  on  the  world 
outside  and  the  mending  of  the  net.  However, 
v.hcn  they  spoke  to  him,  he  always  answered 
sweetly  in  his  lovely,  winning  voice. 

"How  are  your  friends,  O  Shreve?"  said 
Mother  Jorgan. 

"They  are  well.  Only  it  is  cold  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  beasts  freeze ;  and  the  woods  and 


SHHEVE    OF    THE    FIELDS 


fields  are  bare,  so  my  birds  want  food.  But  wait, 
old  woman ;  some  day  I  shall  know  all  of  nature's 
secrets,  and  then  winter  cannot  harm  my  people." 

The  servants  now  came  up  to  the  kettle  to  get 
their  bowls  of  soup,  and  Shreve  of  the  Fields 
stood  in  the  corner  and  watched  them  silently. 

At  last  Bebelle  crept  down  from  his  stool,  and 
slowly   moved   toward    Shreve. 

"Here  is  your  net,  Shreve,"  he  said. 

The  beautiful  youth  took  the  net  and  held  it 
before  him.  He  tugged  at  it,  but  the  mended 
threads  held  as  firmly  as  the  others. 

"This  is  nicely  done,  Bebelle.  When  I  come 
at  Christmas  I  will  bring  you  some  fairy  moss. 
How  is  your  scepter?"  he  asked  a  little  shyly. 

''Oh,  it  is  almost  finished.  I  am  on  'Patience' 
now." 


Bebelle  pulled  the  stick  from  his  blouse,  and, 
as  Shreve  of  the  Fields  bent  over  it,  he  saw  that 
"Patience"  was  finished. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Christmas,  and  all  the  great 
castle  was  in  a  merry  bustle  and  a  wild  confusion. 
From  the  little  scullery-maid,  who  was  giving 
the  pots  and  pans  a  final  scouring,  to  the  queen 
herself,  who  was  being  fitted  with  a  new  crown, 
not  a  soul  in  the  palace  was  idle. 

The  great  hall  was  all  green,  and  red,  and 
v>hite;  pine,  and  holly,  and  mistletoe.  The  white 
pillars  were  twined  with  ivy  and  laurel ;  from  the 
rafters  hung  great  clusters  of  mistletoe;  and  the 
walls  were  banked  with  leaves  and  red  berries. 
On  each  side  of  the  royal  dais  stood  a  shining, 
glistening,  Christmas-tree ;  and  the  galleries  were 
liung  low  with  Christmas  greens. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  king  and  queen 
ascended  their  royal  thrones,  the  queen  happy 
l)ecause  the  new  crown  was  very  becoming,  and 
the  king  that  there  was  a  grand  feast  in  prospect. 

The  royal  court  assembled  with  laughter  and 
gay  words  and  smiling  faces;  and  of  them  all 
the  princess  Faunia  was  the  most  admired.  Tall 
and  slim  and  beautiful,  as  a  princess  should  be, 
with  the  dainty  grace  of  a  young  fawn  and  the 
proud  young  way  of  one,  she  stood  by  the  dais 
with  a  dark,  handsome  prince.  Each  time  he 
spoke  to  her,  although  his  words  were  laughing, 
she  knew  that  he  loved  her ;  and  each  time  he 
looked  at  her,  his  gay  eyes  said  what  his  lips  dared 
not  speak.  The  princess,  like  every  one  else  in 
the  room,  was  very,  very  happy. 

In  the  kitchen  below  sat  Bebelle,  carving  the 
last  word  upon  his  gift  for  the  king.  His  face 
was  very  pale;  it  looked  even  thinner  than  usual. 
His  great  black  eyes  burned  feverishly,  and  his 
hands  worked  swiftly  upon  the  word  "Love." 
.  "I  must  not  be  late!  I  must  not  be  late!"  he 
said  over  and  over  again. 

Most  of  the  servants  had  left  the  kitchen  and 
were  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  hall  above, 
watching  the  royal  pageant. 

However,  there  was  a  little  girl  left  in  the 
room,  who  had  to  remain  behind  in  order  to 
keep  the  fire  going  in  the  great  fireplace. 

"When  will  you  give  the  king  his  gift?"  she 
asked   Bebelle. 

"When  all  the  others  have  given  theirs  and 
Shreve  of  the  Fields  alone  is  left  he  will  give  the 
king  his  beautiful  raven,  and  then  he  will  say, 
'There  is  still  another,  O  King,  who  has  a  gift  for 
you.'  Mother  Jorgan  has  promised  to  let  me  go 
with  her  up  the  stairs,  and  when  Shreve  says  this, 
then  I  will  walk  into  the  room  and  give  the  king 
his  scepter." 
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"Shreve  of  the  Fields  may  forget,"  said  the 
little  girl,  shrewdly;  "he  thinks  only  of  his  birds 
and  beasts,  of  others  he  has  no  thought.  Old 
Jason,  the  butler,  says  he  has  no  soul." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  has!"  said  Bebelle.  "He  is  wild 
and  timid  like  his  animals,  though,  and  is  afraid 
to  show  it.  He  has  told  me  how  some  nights  he 
lies  in  his  cave  with  his  animals  and  longs  for  a 
human  friend.  But  you  know,  Sana,  he  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  different  from  every  one  else  that 
no  one  can  be  friends  with  him.  But  look  what 
he  gave  me !  It  is  fairy  moss,  and  Shreve  says 
that  if  I  carry  it,  I  shall  be  brave  enough  to 
walk  through  the  great  hall  to  the  king  and  not 
be  ashamed  of  my  ugly  face." 

Bebelle  held  up  a  little  patch  of  silvery  moss, 
the  drops  of  dew  sparkling  like  diamonds  upon  it. 

"Oh!"  said  the  child,  in  awed  wonder.  "It  is  so 
beautiful!  And  do  you  think  it  really  has  such 
power  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course ;  Shreve  told  me  so." 

"Ah!"  sighed  little  Sana,  "if  I  only  had  a  tiny 
bit,  I  would  not  be  so  afraid  of  the  butler  when 
he  scolds  me." 

Bebelle  carefully  tore  the  moss  in  half  and  gave 
Sana  part  of  it. 

"I  must  go  back  to  my  carving  now,"  he  said, 
as  the  child  tried  to  thank  him. 

"And  I  to  my  fire.  Oh,  Bebelle  !  Look  !  Look  !" 
cried  Sana.  "The  fire  has  gone  out  while  I  have 
been  talking  to  you." 

"I  will  make  you  another." 

When  Mother  Jorgan  came  in,  the  fire  was 
again  burning  brightly. 

"Are  you  ready,  Bebelle?"  she  asked,  her  voice 
trembling  with  excitement.  "Shreve  is  giving  the 
king  his  raven." 

"No,  dear  Mother  Jorgan,  I  have  mended  the 
fire  for  Sana  instead." 

"You  foolish  boy!"  and  she  tore  the  stick  from 
his  hand.  "Why,  of  course  it  is  done !  Is  'Love' 
not  there  as  plainly  as  the  other  words  ?  Come, 
we  must  make  haste  or  we  shall  be  too  late." 

As  the  two  reached  the  door  of  the  hall  Shreve 
of  the  Fields  was  standing  before  the  royal  dais, 
his  proud  lovely  head  thrown  back  and  one  grace- 
ful arm  stretched  forth  toward  the  king.  On  the 
tip  of  his  finger  there  perched  a  beautiful  raven, 
all  glossy  black  streaked  with  purple,  and  as  quiet 
as  if  it  were  still  in  the  forest.  As  these  two  of 
the  woods  stood  there  in  their  perfect,  unaffected 
beauty  everything  else  about  the  gay  court  seemed 
curiously  dwarfed  and  cheapened. 

"O  King,"  he  said,  in  his  sweet,  thrilling  voice, 
"here  is  a  gift  for  you !" 

As  the  raven  flew  from  his  hand  to  the  king 
the  courtiers  crowded  around  the  radiant  youth; 


and  Mother  Jorgan,  in  the  doorway  outside,  whis- 
pered to  Bebelle:  "Child,  he  has  said  nothing  of 
you.  If  you  still  wish  to  do  this  dreadful  thing, 
)0u  must  enter  unannounced." 

And  so,  with  his  scepter  held  closely  in  one  arm, 
the  child  bravely  walked  into  the  gay  throng. 

As  he  neared  the  throne  the  courtiers  drew  back 
on  either  side ;  and  standing  before  the  royal 
dais,  Bebelle  said  simply,  "My  King,  I  have  made 
you  a  new  scepter  for  a  Christmas  gift." 

All  about  the  throne  lay  precious  and  costly 
gifts;  gold  and  tapestries,  silver  and  precious 
stones.  On  the  arm  of  the  king's  chair  perched 
the  beautiful  raven,  and  in  the  queen's  hand  was 
a  necklace  of  diamonds  and  rare  aquamarines. 
Before  them  stood  a  child,  strange  and  grotesque, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  rough  piece  of  fire-wood. 

"I  have  made  you  a  new  scepter,"  he  had  said. 

"Child,"  said  the  king,  and  his  voice  was  not 
unkind,  "this  is  not  the  time  for  you  to  appear  be- 
fore us."  And  he  motioned  a  page  to  lead  Bebelle 
from  the  room. 

There  was  a  painful  silence  as  the  child  crept 
slowly  from  the  bright  hall,  one  hand  still  clasping 
the  rejected^gift.  The  queen  signed  for  the  royal 
fiddlers  to  begin  their  playing.  The  princess 
Faunia,  who  was  standing  with  the  noble  prince 
under  the  balcony,  remarked  that  such  things 
were  enough  to  spoil  one's  Christmas.  The  prince 
comforted  her,  and  said  if  he  had  his  will,  noth- 
ing should  ever  happen  to  mar  a  single  moment 
of  her  entire  life.  The  princess  was  even  hap- 
pier than  before.  The  queen  told  the  king,  who 
looked  a  little  worried,  that  such  things  naturally 
happen  in  such  great  households,  and  that,  with 
the  serving  of  the  royal  banquet,  things  would  be 
restored  to  their  former  gaiety.  This  last  sugges- 
tion comforted  the  king  mightily;  and,  indeed, 
before  the  page  had  even  announced  the  banquet 
everything  was  as  gay  and  merry  as  it  had  been 
an  hour  before. 

In  the  bright  warm  kitchen  there  was  dance 
and  song,  and  every  one  there  was  happy,  too. 

That  is,  all  but  little  Bebelle.  He  lay  beside 
the  oven,  still  holding  tightly  to  the  scepter,  say- 
ing nothing. 

Mother  Jorgan  brought  him  a  bowl  of  hot  soup. 
He  thanked  her  pitifully,  but  would  not  touch  it. 
Now  and  then  one  of  the  servants  would  come 
to  him  and  shyly,  but  kindly,  ask  him  to  come  and 
have  some  of  the  wassail.  Shreve  came  down 
from  the  feast  above.  The  baker  gave  him  thir- 
teen loaves  for  his  birds,  and  he  stopped  to  speak 
to  Bebelle. 

"I  am  sorry,  Bebelle,"  he  said,  in  his  timid, 
winning  way.  "But  I  had  no  chance  to  speak  of 
you.    It  was  a  shame  that  the  king  refused  your 
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gift.  But  come,  do  not  be  sad.  Every  one  is 
sorry,  and  things  will  not  be  made  better  by 
lying  there." 

But  Bebelle  did  not  answer.  The  tears  sprang 
to    Shreve's   beautiful,    mysterious   eyes. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  and  sleep  in  my  cave 
to-night  ?" 

Bebelle  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"Oh,  Shreve,"  he  said,  "that  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  that  could  happen  to  me !  But 
somehow  I  feel  as  if  that  could  not  be — to-night." 

So  Shreve  of  the  Fields  went  a  little  sadly  out 
into  the  starry  night. 

It  grew  later.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  serv- 
ants left  the  warm,  friendly  kitchen.  Many 
slopped  to  speak  kindly  to  the  silent  child,  who 
lay  huddled  in  his  corner. 

At  last,  though,  they  had  all  left  but  a  little 
page,  who  put  out  the  candles  and  skipped  fear- 
fully from  the  room.     All  was  silent  and  dark. 

The  child  lay  there  a  long  time. 

Slowly  and  sweetly,  through  the  still  night,  a 
voice  softly  floated. 

"Bebelle,  little  Bebelle!"  it  said;  "come  to  the 
door." 

The  child  trembled,  but  did  not  get  up. 

Once  again  came  the  low,  mellow  voice:  "Be- 
belle, I  am  waiting  for  you.  Come,  open  the 
door." 

As  if  in  a  dream  he  crept  across  the  floor. 


Slowly  he  slid  back  the  great  bolts  and  lifted 
the  door  latch. 

There  in  the  snowy  dooryard  was  a  glorious 
vi.'^ion.  A  figure  that  glowed  and  glistened  against 
the  snow  like  the  fire  and  light  of  a  thousand 
diamonds.  Over  the  head  was  a  veil  like  lacy 
frost.  From  the  scintillating  robes  stretched  a 
beautiful  white  hand. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  voice,  "and  I  will 
make  you  a  great  ruler." 

Bebelle  shrank  back  against  the  heavy  door. 

"Oh.  no!"  he  cried.  "I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  ruler. 
I  am  ugly  and  poor,  and  of  no  use  to  any  one  in 
the  world." 

The  vision  reached  out  and  took  the  scepter 
which  Bebelle  still  clasped  to  his  breast. 

As  the  firm  white  hand  grasped  it  the  rough 
wood  turned  to  shining  gold  and  the  letters  carved 
upon  it  were  set  with  pearls,  and  rubies,  and 
sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones. 

"These  words  that  you  have  carved  upon  the 
scepter,"  said  the  rich,  thrilling  voice,  "Justice, 
Mercy,  Verity,  Lowliness^  Devotion,  Patience, 
Courage,  and,  above  all,  Love — these  are  the 
attributes  of  a  king.  Only  he  who  carves  his  own 
scepter,  with  these  words  upon  it,  only  he  is  fit  to 
wield  it.  Again  I  summon  you  to  come  with  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  ruler  of  a  great  kingdom." 

And  into  the  white  night  the  child  followed  the 
steps  of  the  vision. 


BOYS  SHOULD  BE  GOOD  IN  SUMJIER,  AND  BETTER  IN  THE  FAT.T.. 
BUT  ALONG  ABOUT  DECEMBER  THEY  SHOULD  BE  BEST  OF  ALL! 


.■ilice  Crowell  Hoffman 


FROM  ALL  THESE  SIGNS 


A  HOLLY  wreath ;  a  Santa  Claus ; 

A  spray  of  mistletoe; 
A  candy  cane;  a  rope  of  greens; 

Some  stockings  in  a  row; 
A  chime  of  bells  from  tall  church-tower; 

A  carol  sung  with  glee ; 
Sharp,  frosty  air;  a  glowing  log; 

A  stately  hemlock-tree ; 


Bright  tinsel  gleam;  soft  candle-light; 

A  great  star  in  the  sky; 
The  sound  of  sleigh-bells  in  the  air; 

A  hint  of  reindeers  nigh; 
A  parcel  tied  with  gay,  red  bow ; 

A  secret,  too,  to  hide — 
From  all  these  signs,  why  any  one 

Would  know  'twas  Christmas-tide ! 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade 
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GRUMBLETY  king  and  a  crochetty  queen 
Once  reigned,  in  the  long,  long  ago, 

In  a  beautiful  country  called  Bungerydeen, 
The  land  where  the  gringelums  grow. 

Where  roses  in  winter  are  always  the  rule. 

And  the  midsummer  snow  is  delightfully  cool. 


This  fortunate  monarch  was  born  to  command, 
And  he  governed  his  people  so  well 

That  peace  and  prosperity  reigned  in  the  land, — 
At  least,  so  the  chronicles  tell. 

In  his  castle  ancestral  on  Bungery  Hill 

A  host  of  retainers  awaited  his  will. 


Whatever  he  wished,  it  was  his  to  command ; 

His  coffers  were  groaning  with  gold ; 
His  table  was  spread  with  the  best  in  the  land ; 

He  had  jewels  of  value  untold. 
But,  alas,  for  the  Monarch  of  Bungerydeen ! 
He   was    subject   to   grumbles,   and    so   was   his 
queen ! 
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He  grumbled  in  summer  because  it  was  hot ; 

Li  winter  that  cold  was  his  fate ; 
His  castle  was  not  in  a  suitable  spot ; 

His  wardrobe  was  quite  out  of  date ; 
The  scepter  was  short,  and  the  crown  fitted  tight, 
The  regalia  was  old — nothing  ever  was  right !    • 


E  grumbled  a  deal  at  the  crochetty  queen, 
And,  judging  from  all  that  we  hear, 
It  is  plain  to  be  seen  she  had  probably  been 

A  little  bit  trying  and  queer ; 
For  she  gave  indications  of  singular  taste, 
And  her  household  economy  tended  to  waste. 


HE  doted  on  mice,  and,  in  spite  of  advice, 
She  fed  them  with  cheese— by  the  score. 
She  kept  a  pet  owl,  a  remarkable  fowl, 

And  parrots  she  purchased  galore. 
While  puppies  and  pussy-cats  scrambled  around 
Till  comfort  and  quiet  could  nowhere  be  found. 
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HE  wore  a  mob-cap  with  a  ruffle  of  lace 
That  suited  but   ill   with  a  crown ; 
Her  mantle  was  apt  to  be  quite  out  of  place, 
And  there  often  were  rents  in  her  gown. 
vSo  the   king   he    would    grumble    whenever 

they  met, 
Which  put  the  poor  queen  in  a  terrible  pet. 

Now,  grumbles  are  very  contagious,  't  is 
said, — 
One  may  catch  them  by  only  a  look. 
From    throne    to    the    kitchen    the    malady 
spread. 
From  the  chamberlain  down  to  the  cook. 
The      courtiers      they 
fretted    from 
morning  till  night. 
And    even    the    ladies 
were     barely     po- 
lite. 

HEY  neglected  to  smile  until,  after  a  while, 

They  could  not   look  pleased  if  they  tried;      /< 
And  the  king  was  so  cross  that  the  queen,  at  nHT. 
loss,  --'■ 

Retired  to  the  parlor  and  cried. 
The  mice  and  the  pussy-cats  quarreled  all  night, 
.\nd  the  owl   and  the  parrots  were  wild   for  a 
fight. 


HEN  something  remarkable  happened !     One  day. 

As  the  holiday  season  drew  near, 
A  warning,  they  say,  in  mysterious  way 

On  the  wall  of  the  -keep  did  appear. 
It  was  written  in  very  large  letters  of  red, 
And  this  was  the  terrible  thing  that  it  said : — 
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-V  account  of  a  z'cry  alarming  report 
Of  a  had  epidemic  of  late, 
There  will  no  celebration  be  held  at  this  court 

At  the  usual  holiday  date. 
All   pcj-sons    are   7<.'ariird    that    fhcrr     ii<,-'-ri'.<' 

xvill  be 
No  dinner,  no  dances,  no  presents,  ii<'  nrr. 
Xo  Christmas  wiiatkvkr  to  hope  for  this  year- 
While  grumbles  continue  I  cannot   appear. 
(Signed) 

Santa  Claus. 


HEN  the  courtiers  stared  at  each  other,  aghast, 
And  the  ladies  shed  many  a  tear. 
As  sadly  they  thought  upon  holidays  past. 

With  their  bountiful  pleasure  and  cheer; 
But  the  king  said,  "Oh  riddle-de-fiddle-de-dee ! 
My  wise  men  must  settle  this  trouble  for  me !" 


The  wise  men  the  summons  did  instantly  heed, 
And,  wrapped  in  their  mantles  of  green, 


^. 


C?*x 


no 
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HEY  gallantly  rode  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
O'er  the  hills  and  the  valleys  between. 
They  were  all  of  them  solemn,  and  learned,  and 

old, 
And  each  wore  a  turban  of  scarlet  and  gold. 


Then  they  studied  the  sky  with  a  critical  eye, 

And  they  noted  the  new-fallen  snow. 
And  they  waited  to  see  where  the  moon  would  be, 

And  whither  the  wind  would  blow. 
Then    said,   as   they   courteously    bowed    to    the 
ground — 
"An  Your  Majesty  please,  a  relief  we  have  found. 


"  'T  is  a  remedy  simple  and  rhvays  at  hand; 
And  easily  tried  every  day — 
When  grumbles  are  like  to  prevail  in  the  land, 

It  is  smiles  that  will  drive  them  away ; 
And  never  again  need  the  trouble  be  seen 
If  these  be  in  plenty  at  Bungerydeen." 


TIEN  the  king  with  a  grumble  concocted  a 

'T  was  a  difficult  tas}<,  he  confessed; 

But  he  persevered  bravely,  and,  after  a 

A  delightful  expression  possessed; 
And  the  crochetty  queen   was   so  pleas 

at  the  sight 
She   was   instantly   smiling,   herself, 
delight. 


Then  the  stif¥est  of 
courtiers  began 
to  conclude 
were  wise  to 
look  cheerful 
and   gay, 


;  V  And  the  ladies 

forgot  they  had  ever  been   rude. 
And   they   beamed    in   the   merriest   way. 
The  chamberlain  donned  a  benevolent  look, 
And  the  smiles  of  the  dairymaid  heartened 
the  cook. 


Then  never  a  grumble  was  grumbled  again, 
And  the  queen  laid  aside  her  queer  cap. 
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HEY   banished    the    cats   to    a    castle    in    Spain, 
And  the  mice  were  enticed  to  a  trap. 
The  intelligent  owl,  like  a  sensible   fowl, 
Flew  away  to  the  woods  to  indulge  in  a  prowl. 

The  parrots  refused  to  be  pleased  and  amused — 
Such  bad  dispositions  had  they, 
And  every  attempt  to  console  them  abused, 

So  she  hurriedly  sent  them  away. 
It  is  said  that  their  language  was  hardly  the  thing 
To  be  heard  at  the  court  of  a  good-tempered  king. 

With  every  one  happy  and  smiling  again. 
There  was  general  rejoicing  at  court; 
And  the  wise  men  were  gratefully  asked  to  remain 

And  take  part  in  the  holiday  sport ; 

For  the  record  says  Santa  Claus  came  as  of  yore, 

That  the  Christmas  was  merrier  than  ever  before. 

And  the  grumblety  king  and  the  crochetty  queen 

For  the  rest  of  their  days  lived  content  and  serene. 
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CHRISTMAS  MAIL  FOR  OUR 
SOLDIERS  IN  FRANCE 

BY  ALBERT  SIDNEY  BURLESON 
Postmaster-general  of  The  United  States 


What  a  day  Christmas  wjll  be  this  year  to  our 
boys  in  France !  Every  one  finds  it  hard  to  over- 
come the  pangs  of  homesickness  in  a  foreign  land 
when  separated  from  loved  ones,  or  even  acquaint- 
ances, during  this  season  of  home  joyousness  and 
reunion.  But  the  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
in  France  will  feel  the  inspiration  of  adventure 
in  a  jiist  cause,  a  sense  of  participation  in  great 
achievements  for  the  uplift  of  mankind;  and  their 
Christmas  fires  will  be  brightened  with  the  golden 
glow  of  a  glory  to  be  won  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. The  spirit  of  a  home  Christmas  will  reach 
them  at  the  front  through  tokens  of  remembrance 
and  love. 

Under  the  circumstances  one  can  imagine  the 
eagerness  and  the  gratitude  with  which  they  will 
receive  their  Christmas  packages  from  the  United 
States.  The  most  trivial  of  trinkets  will  arouse 
joy  out  of  all  normal  proportions,  because  each 
gift  will  bear  the  admiration  and  the  love  and 
the  prayers  of  the  sender.  And  some  of  them 
will  bear  the  stains  of  tears. 

You  may  think  of  the  Post-ofifice  as  an  unsen- 
timental sort  of  an  institution,  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  this  year  the  Department  is  putting  senti- 
ment into  its  work.  Its  sentiment  is  that  not  a 
single  American  soldier  shall  be  disappointed  by 
receiving  his  Christmas  parcel  late — if  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  get  it  to  him  on  time.  The 
Christmas  mail  must  be  sent  through  the  waters 
infested  by  the  Clerman  submarines  before  it  can 
be  trucked  or  otherwise  transported  to  the  var- 
ious "somewheres"  where  our  soldiers  have  their 
billets  or  cantonments  in   France ;  but  it  is  now 


our  expectation  that  every  card,  letter,  and  pack- 
age that  reaches  French  soil  will  be  delivered 
before  Christmas  Day  is  past. 

No  doubt  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  will  be 
interested  in  the  system  that  we  have  built  up  for 
handling  our  mail  for  American  troops  in  France. 
How  many  of  you  know  that  we  now  have  a 
Paris  Post-office  occupying  a  whole  building  in 
the  French  capital  and  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes?  Scattered  throughout  France,  wherever 
bodies  of  American  troops  are  stationed,  the  Paris 
Post-office  has  its  sub-stations,  corresponding  to 
the  branches  of  our  larger  city  post-offices.  In 
fact,  the  organization  there  is  quite  similar 
to  a  city  p,ost-office  organization  in  the  United 
States,  except  that  our  postal  em])loyees  in  France 
all  wear  military  uniforms.  Our  flag  floats  over 
each  sub-station  in  France.  It  would  be  a  revela- 
tion of  the  extent  of  American  progress  in  the 
war  if  I  could  tell  you  about  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  each  week  by  our  French  office. 

Before  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
reached  France  the  Post-office  was  there.  Early 
last  June  a  postal  agent  was  appointed  to  act 
as  our  postmaster  in  France.  He  took  with  him 
a  force  of  volunteers  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  office. 

Of  the  men  who  volunteered,  the  ten  standing 
highest  in  each  railway  division,  the  money- 
order,  the  registry,  and  other  specialized  branches, 
were  selected  for  the  service.  A  committee  made 
a  study  of  British  and  French  methods  for  hand- 
ling army  mail. 

These  officials   found  a  great  heap  of  mail  in 
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a  basement  room  in  Paris,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  American  troops.  This  basement  was 
equipped  as  a  temporary  post-office,  and  next  day 
all  the  mail  was  sorted  and  ready  for  the  troops. 
Finally,  the  whole  building  was  occupied  and 
equipped  as  thoroughly  as  any  post-office  need 
be. 

Then  came  General  Pershing  to  Paris.  When 
a  camp  had  been  provided  for  his  men  he  asked 
the  postal  agent  at  Paris  how  soon  a  cantonment 
post-office  could  be  provided. 

"1  can  leave  in  two  hours,"  replied  that  official. 

"But  how  soon  can  you  have  a  working  force 
at  the  camp?"  asked  the  general. 

T  shall  take  my  force  with  me,"  was  the  reply. 

That  evening  the  force  arrived  at  the  camp 
site.     By  means  of  boxes  and  other  material  at 


hand  they  fitted  up  an  empty  building  as  a  post- 
office,  and  when  the  soldiers  arrived  they  found 
their  mail  ready  for  them,  with  parcel-post, 
money-order,  and  registry  windows  in  operation. 

In  the  early  autumn  there  were  six  such  branch 
offices  in  F'rance,  and  the  service  has  been  ex- 
l)anded  as  need  arose. 

To  facilitate  the  work,  all  mail  for  the  expe- 
ditionary forces  is  collected  at  central  distribut- 
ing stations  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  where  it 
is  sorted  and  sacked  according  to  military  units 
and  dispatched  to  Europe  by  the  first  available 
steamer.  The  postal  officials  in  Paris  know  where 
each  unit  of  troops  is  located,  and  the  mail  is  sent 
to  the  branches  by  railway  or  motor-truck.  The 
"mail-men"  of  the  camps  are  soldiers — orderlies 
selected  from  the  ranks. 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

BY  Dr.  H.   N.   MACCRACKEN 
President  of  Vassar  College,  and  Director  Red  Cross  Junior   Membership 


Is  your  school  a  School  Auxiliary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross?  Does  it  have  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  banner  hanging  on  its  walls?  Do  you,  as 
a  member  of  that  school,  wear  the  Red  Cross 
button  that  shows  you  are  working  in  the  same 
cause  with  the  stretcher-bearers  and  ambulance- 
drivers  at  the  front?  Let  me  tell  St.  Nicholas 
readers  about  what  some  boys  and  girls  are 
doing  for  the  Red  Cross,  so  that  you  will  start 
work  if  you  have  n't  already  begun. 

Every  school  may  be  a  School  Auxiliary  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Our  President  Wilson,  who  is 
President  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  well, 
has  told  you  in  a  special  proclamation  to  the 
school-children  of  the  United  States  that  "this 
is  your  chance  to  serve  your  country."  How  does 
the  school  go  about  it?  If  it  is  going  to  work 
on  clothes  and  hospital  supplies  to  send  to  our 
Allies,  it  must  have  money  to  buy  those  supplies. 
When  a  school  has  raised  a  school  supply-fund 
which  represents  twenty-five  cents  for  every 
boy  or  girl  in  the  school,  it  becomes  a  school 
auxiliary  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  school  brings  as  much  money  as 
he  or  she  can  give,  earn,  or  save  for  this  fund. 
Get  your  arithmetic  to  work  and  find  out  how 
large  your  fund  will  be.  If  there  are  one  hun- 
dred pupils  in  the  school  your  fund  will  be  one- 
quarter  of  one  hundred,  twenty-five  dollars.  If 
there  are  four  thousand,  the  supply-fund  will  be 
one  thousand  dollars.  Don't  let  the  number  of 
figures  in  the  sum  scare  you ;  remember,  the  more 


figures  in  the  sum,  the  more  boys  and  girls  to 
raise  it. 

Here  are  some  ways  in  which  other  schools 
have  raised  their  fund:  I  know  of  some  boys 
who  went  to  a  country  school  where  most  of  the 
children  brought  their  lunches  with  them  for 
the  noon-hour.  They  wanted  to  give  toward  their 
Red  Cross  supply-fund,  but  were  temporarily 
short  of  cash.  So  they  got  together  one  day  and 
laid  out  a  plan  for  selling  treats  at  the  lunch- 
hour.  Each  boy  asked  for  an  extra  piece  of 
cake,  another  apple,  or  an  orange,  and  they  ran 
a  lunch-counter.  The  proceeds,  after  a  few  days, 
filled  up  the  hole  in  the  school  supply-fund,  and 
that  school  became  a  School  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  it 
can  wear  a  Red  Cross  button  and  work  for  the 
comfort  of  our  men  in  khaki. 

In  another  school  they  are  collecting  tin-foil 
to  sell.  Every  chewing-gum  and  chocolate  wrap- 
per, every  piece  from  Father's  cigarette  box.  is 
added  on  to  the  shiny  ball  that  one  day  will  weigh 
enough  to  enroll  that  school  in  the  Red  Cross. 

Other  boys  and  girls  are  saving  paper.  News- 
paper, wrapping-paper,  tissue-paper — any  kind 
that  will  tip  the  scales — will  help'  out  the  school 
supply- fund.  It  takes  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
paper  to  help,  but  scrap  paper  is  easy  to  find. 

Then  there  are  many  kinds  of  entertainments 
that  you  can  give  for  your  Red  Cross.  Work 
on  a  play.  If  you  can't  find  a  play  you  like,  ask 
some  one  in  your  school  to  write  you  a  Red  Cross 
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play.  Give  a  series  of  tableaux  of  incidents  from 
American  history.  Boys  can  do  the  acting,  the 
rehearsing,  and  the  stage-setting;  girls  can  act 
and  make  costumes.  Ask  your  singing  teacher 
if  she  will  help  you  plan  a  Red  Cross  concert  for 
your  school  supply-fund.  If  Caruso  and  Melba 
sing  for  the  Red  Cross,  why  can't  you? 

Line  up  the  athletes  of  your  school  and  have  a 
track  meet,  indoor  or  outdoor.  People  will  come 
if  they  know  you  are  doing  it  to  enroll  your 
school  in  the  Red  Cross. 

These  are  all  ways  in  which  you  can  raise  money 
as  a  school.  Now,  how  can  you  as  an  individual 
St.  Nicholas  boy  or  girl  raise  money  to  con- 
tribute what  you  think  is  your  share  toward  this 
work.  Tell  Alother  what  you  want  to  raise  money 
for  and  why.  Perhaps  she  will  answer  that  you 
can  run  errands,  wash  windows,  w'ash  dishes, 
dust,  or  make  beds  for  her.  You  can  save  the 
pennies  that  you  spend  for  candy,  chewing-gum, 
sodas,  and  api)les.  Have  a  box  and  put  in  every 
penny  you  used  to  spend  on  your  own  pleasures. 

Let  us  assume  now  that  the  money  is  raised  and 
through  your  teachers  you  have  obtained  from  the 
Red  Cross  organization  in  your  town  or  city  a 
special  Junior  banner,  a  certificate  of  your  school 
membership,  and  a  button  for  every  boy  and  girl. 
The  next  thing  you  want  is  work  that  you  can  do 
to  help  the  soldiers,  and  the  children  in  the  in- 
vaded countries  abroad. 

Our  men  need  hospital  garments;  shirts,  pa- 
jamas, bath-robes  and  bed-socks.  The  surgeons 
in  the  hospitals  need  surgical  dressings  for  the 
wounds  of  our  soldiers.  They  need  crutches  and 
splints.  The  boys  and  girls  of  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Albania  need  shoes  and  woolen  stock- 
ings ;  they  need  warm  capes  and  coats ;  they  need 
dresses  and  underclothing.  Their  own  countries 
are  providing  for  them  as  best  they  can,  but  the 
expenses  of  actual  warfare  and  of  the  care  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  take  many  billions  of 
dollars.  Are  we,  who  have  safe  homes,  good  food, 
and  warm  clothing,  going  to  let  these  boys  and 
girls  of  our  Allies  go  hungry?  Every  boy  and  girl 
who  reads  this  magazine  knows  that  we  are  not. 
There  are  hundreds  of  babies  in  the  invaded  coun- 
tries that  can't  bear  the  rough  treatment  that 
grown-up  people  can  stand.  It  is  our  part  to  see 
that  they  have  warm,  dainty  baby-clothes  to  wear 
and  good  milk  to  drink.  Don't  forget  that  these 
foreign  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours  are  homeless, 
cold,  and  hungry  because  their  fathers  and  broth- 
ers are  fighting  our  l)attles ;  fighting  side  by  side 
in  the  trenches  with  our  men.  Are  we  going  to 
let  their  children  die  of  want? 

Through  teachers  in  your  schools  you  can  learn 
to  make  things  that  need  to  be  shipped  abroad.   In 


the  sewing  classes  girls  may  make  baby  garments, 
children's  clothes,  and  hospital  garments,  direc- 
tions for  which  may  be  found  in  the  Red  Cross 
manuals  published  by  the  Women's  Bureau.  Boys 
in  the  manual-training  departments  of  the  large 
schools  can  turn  out  splints,  crutches,  and  wooden 
knitting-needles.  In  the  cooking  classes  jellies, 
jams,  and  preserves  of  all  kinds  may  be  made, 
both  to  ship  to  the  hospitals  abroad  and  to  serve 
as  extras  for  the  army  rations  in  the  home  camps. 
And  every  one  can  knit !  Major  Murphy,  head  of 
the  Red  Cross  Commission  in  France,  has  sent  out 
a  hurry  call  for  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
sweaters,  socks,  mufflers,  and  wristlets  to  provide 
against  cold  weather.  Boys  in  some  of  the  schools 
in  New  York  State  are  among  the  best  knitters  we 
have.  They  can  tell  you  to  a  second  how  many 
stitches  to  the  minute,  how  many  minutes  to  a  line, 
and  how  many  lines  to  an  hour.  They  think  that 
if  the  officers  in  the  United  States  army  can  knit 
and  be  proud  of  it,  as  many  of  them  do,  that  boys 
in  school  can  do  their  bit  in  the  same  way. 

The  Red  Cross  will  do  its  share  to  help  your 
work.  It  has  arranged  for  the  patterns  by  which 
you  may  cut  garments.  It  w'ill  ship  your  supplies 
to  the  place  where  they  are  most  needed.  It  is 
arranging  for  plays,  lantern-slides,  moving  pic- 
tures, and  pageants  which  you  may  give  to  raise 
money.  It  has  prepared  a  story  of  the  Red  Cross, 
written  especially  for  you,  that  will  tell  you  what 
war  was  like  before  there  was  a  Red  Cross  to  care 
for  the  wounded;  how  Florence  Nightingale  be- 
came one  of  the  best  loved  w'omen  of  the  English 
nation  and  why;  how  the  Red  Cross  came  from 
Europe  to  America.  It  will  tell  you  what  the  Red 
Cross  did  at  the  time  of  the  Dayton  flood,  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  St.  Nicholas  has  already 
told  you  about  all  this.  It  will  describe  its  work 
in  caring  for  the  sick  and  ignorant  in  country 
communities.  In  it  you  will  find  a  story  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  this  war,  given  in  pictures  as  well  as  in 
words.  You  w-ill  find  in  the  back  of  this  little 
book  of  yours  lists  of  books  that  picture  the  life 
of  our  boys  at  the  front;  the  ambulance  work;  the 
daily  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Red  Cross  doctors 
and  nurses.  From  these  lists  you  will  know  where 
to  find  stories  of  Red  Cross  Dogs  of  War.  Did 
you  know  that  the  Red  Cross  is  now  training  some 
American  dogs  to  work  with  our  ambulances  ? 
One  school  in  New  Jersey  is  going  to  spend  part 
of  its  supply-fund  in  buying  a  Red  Cross  dog  of 
war.  Do  you  know  what  canteen  service  at  the 
front  is?  This  "Story  of  the  Red  Cross"  that  will 
go  to  all  school  auxiliaries  of  the  Red  Cross  w'ill 
picture  for  you  the  work  that  American  women 
are  doing  just  back  of  the  trenches  to  keep  our 
boys  well  cared  for. 
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The  Red  Cross  will  also  send  to  school  auxil- 
iaries a  manual  of  war  supplies  and  a  book  on  Red 
Cross  citizenship.  The  first  of  these  will  give 
more  definite  directions  for  making  the  supplies 
listed  above.  The  second  will  suggest  some  ways 
in  which  every  Red  Cross  Junior  worker  may 
show  in  his  own  town  that 
he  is  a  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

If  your  school  is  in  Flor- 
ida and  is  a  school  auxiliary 
of  the  Red  Cross,  you  are 
working  with  the  boys  and 
girls  in  Maine.  If  you  live 
in  New  York,  you  are  part 
of  the  same  big  system 
which  includes  the  school- 
boys and  girls  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Junior  member- 
ship of  the  Red  Cross  is  as 
large  as  the  United  States. 
There  are  twenty-two  mil- 
lion school-children  in  our 
country.  That  means  there 
are  twenty-two  million  pos- 
sible members  for  the 
Junior  Department  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Think 
what  that  means  when  they 
all  get  to  work !  And  think 
what  it  would  mean  if  every 
one  of  the  twenty-two  mil- 
lion should  go  home  and 
ask  his  or  her  father  and 
mother  whether  they  would 
become  members  of  the  Red 
Cross.  It  would  mean  bet- 
ter food,  clothes,  hospital 
care,  cigarettes,  rest  rooms, 
books  and  magazines  for  the 
men  at  the  front.  And  it 
would  mean  care  for  the 
homeless,  motherless  chil- 
dren who  are  looking  to 
America  for  help.    It  would 

mean  that  the  men  who  are  sent  home  from  the 
front  unable  to  continue  their  old  occupation  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  a  limb  will  be  re-educated  to 
another  way  of  wage-earning,  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  support  their  families. 

Let  me  outline  for  St.  Nicholas  readers  what 
the  Red  Cross  has  done  with  part  of  the  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  raised  last  spring,  so  that  you 
may  see  that  its  work. is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  citizen  of  America.  The  Red  Cross  has  a 
dozen  base  hospitals  of  five  hundred  beds  each  in 
active  service  in  France.     It  has  started  its  own 


motor-transportation  supply-service  in  France, 
since  the  railroads  are  all  in  use  for  troops.  It  has 
established,  in  addition  to  the  rest-station  can- 
teens, field  canteens  where  refreshing  drinks  are 
served  right  into  the  front  trenches.  Each  station 
can  keep  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons  at 


A  RED  CROSS  JUNIOR  WORKER 

the  boiling-point,  and  four  thousand  portions  may 
be  served  in  a  day  from  each  canteen.  Nearly 
four  million  cigarettes  and  twenty  thousand  pack- 
ages of  smoking  tobacco  have  been  shipped  to  our 
men.  One  and  a  half  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  for  France. 
Relief  has  been  sent  to  the  eastern  front  also. 
Condensed  milk  is  now  going  in  large  quantities 
to  the  babies  of  Russia.  Our  base  hospitals  and 
ambulance  units  work  there  as  well  as  in  France. 
There  are  five  hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  in   France  suffering  from  tubercu- 
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losis.  Here  is  where  Junior  workers  have  a  chance 
to  help  directly.  Every  year  Christmas  Red  Cross 
seals  are  sold  to  put  on  Christmas  letters,  and 
the  money  made  hy  the  sale  goes  for  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  This  money  is  needed  now  as  it 
never  was  needed  before.     Exposure  to  cold  and 
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wet  in  tlie  trenches  increases  liability  to  this 
disease,  and  the  poisonous  gases  used  in  the  Ger- 
man bombs  also  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  lungs. 
More  care  than  ever  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  germ.   This  means  money.   Mem- 


bers of  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Red  Cross 
can  work  by  selling  Christmas  seals  that  are  to 
furnish  the  funds  for  this  year's  campaign.  St. 
Nicholas  reaches  you  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber. Christmas  is  on  the  twenty-fifth.  You  have 
ju-^t  twenty-four  days  in  which  to  sell  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seals  to  help  out 
this  work. 

Christmas  is  the  best  time 
for  any  Red  Cross  cam- 
paign, for  it  is  the  Christmas 
spirit  that  the  Red  Cross  rep- 
resents, the  spirit  of  helping 
others.  It  is  the  principle  of 
service  that  is  leading  our 
nation  to  support  its  Red 
Cross  so  wonderfully  —  to 
give  so  much  time,  work,  and 
money.  The  Red  Cross  asks 
for  the  best  that  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  can  give  it  to 
make  this  spirit  of  service 
spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  to  enroll 
every  man,  woman,  boy,  and 
girl  who  loves  America  and 
wants  her  to  win  this  war 
because  of  the  ideals  for 
which  she  stands. 
The  Junior  Department  of  the  Red  Cross  gives 
you  your  opportunity — through  your  school — to 
serve.  The  whole  country  is  waiting  to  see  what 
its  boys  and  girls  can  do.  As  members  of  the 
lunior  Red  Cross  let  us  show  them ! 


HOW  CilRLS  CAN   HELP   IN   THE   HOME 

BY    WINIFRED   STUART   GIBBS 
Lecturer  in  Household  Arts,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 


The  good  old  Sa.xon  word  "lady"  takes  on  added 
significance  in  these  days  of  stress.  "Loaf 
giver"  is  the  literal  meaning — so  the  dictionary 
tells  us.  Away  in  the  heart  of  every  woman,  be 
she  girl  or  grandmother,  is  tucked  the  impulse  to 
give — to  feed.  The  little  girl  who  cuts  out 
"thimble  biscuits"  is  unconsciously  preparing  for 
the  time  when  .she  shall  bake  the  generous  loaf 
that  will  feed  the  members  of  her  household  and 
fit  them  for  the  tasks  of  life.  Never  a  battle, 
either  literal  or  figurative,  is  won  until  some 
woman  has  first  fed  each  soldier. 

This  high  and  holy  task  of  feeding  ])eoi)le,  this 
"woman's  work,"  has  always  carried  with  it 
large  reward.  Mothers  have  labored  lovingly  to 
learn  the  laws  of  right  feeding,  that  their  chil- 
dren   might    be    well    and    strong.      Parents    and 


teachers  have  realized  that  the  children  might 
profitably  learn  of  these  same  laws  for  them- 
selves, and  so  we  find  our  courses  in  "Domestic 
Science" — in  Home  Economics — taking  more 
and  more  important  places  in  school  lite. 

"Fads"  these  classes  were  sometimes  called, 
but  to-day  we  have  seen  the  "passing  fancy" 
grow  to  fact — the  fact  of  real  service  and  the 
preparation  therefor. 

Now  all  this  was  in  itself  a  gradual  and  slow 
development. 

Our  great-grandmothers  lived  the  first  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  Home  Economics.  In  those 
days  of  rugged  ])ionecr  activity  it  meant  much  to 
be  a  "good  housekeeper."  With  all  the  intrepid 
licarts  of  them  and  with  all  their  courageous 
strength  of  body  these  women  toiled  to  make  of 
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the  new  land  a  land  of  homes.  Many  times  the 
hearthstones  would  have  been  cold  but  for  the 
blazing  fires  of  their  own  spirits.  Often  the 
family  meals  were  meager  indeed  in  variety  of 
courses.  There  was  no  choice  as  between  '"local 
foods"  and  those  that  were  exotic.  Corn  was 
served  instead  of  wheat  simply  l)ecause  corn  was 
at  hand  and  wheat  was  not. 

So  these  brave  and  skilful 
women  fed  their  families  and 
helped  to  lay  strong  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic 
our  men  are  to-day  defend- 
ing. 

Economic  conditions  were 
the  results  of  simple,  primi- 
tive living,  and  the  science  of 
dietetics  had  to  be  founded 
on  necessity  and  common 
sense. 

No  doubt  the  girls  of  that 
time  had  often  to  help  their 
mothers  with  the  baking 
when  they  were  longing  to 
'■go  out  and  play" — just  as 
do  the  girls  of  to-day.  The 
bread  that  those  girls  baked 
helped  to  feed  the  soldiers 
who  were  to  found  the  Re- 
public, just  as  the  girls  of 
1917  are  helping  to  feed  the 
men  who  will  make  it  "safe 
for  Democracy." 

The  thrill  of  living  in  a 
time  of  great  events  makes 
even  common  tasks  compara- 
tively easy.  It  is  with  the 
daily  struggle  with  monotony 
that  we  are  now  dealing. 

The  girl  who  is  helping  her 
mother  after  school-hours  is 
performing,  first  of  all,  the 
beautiful  service  of  daughter 
to  mother,  but  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  It  may  perhaps 
interest    our    girls    to    learn 

just  what  knowledge  of  food  and  feeding  they 
should  have,  and  then  to  consider  how  far- 
reaching  may  be  the  effects  of  the  application  of 
this  knowledge. 

A  girl  should  know  just  what  food  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  needs,  how  to  plan  meals  that 
shall  satisfy  these  needs,  how  to  prepare  this 
food  properly,  and  how  much  the  food  shall  cost. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  girls  busy  with 
school  and  other  duties  must  master  the  intri- 
cacies   of    food    chemistry,    nor    that    they    need 


weigh  each  portion  of  food,  nor  otherwise 
trouble  themselves  unduly.  The  simple  knowl- 
edge needed  for  a  working  program  is  easily 
summed  up. 

Girls  should  remember  first  of  all  that  they  and 
their  brothers  and  sisters  need  food  to  build 
strong  bodies    for  their   future   life-work,  to   re- 


A  FUOU-L'OXSERVATIOX   15LLLET1.N 

Store  the  strength  used  in  work  and  play,  and 
to  furnish  power  to  carry  on  this  work  and  play. 
Their  fathers  and  mothers,  as  persons  fully 
grown,  have  finished  the  building  of  their  bodies, 
but  they,  like  the  children,  need  food  to  give 
working  power  and  to  restore  the  strength  used 
in  daily  life. 

The  editor  of  St.  Nicholas  has  said,  "The  de- 
partment For  Country  and  for  Liberty  is  dedi- 
cated to  such  patriotic  service  as  the  readers  of 
the  magazine  can  render."     So  let  the  girls  think 
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of  the  planninj^  of  the  family's  food  needs  as 
"patriotic  service"  of  the  very  highest  type.  In- 
deed, this  might  he  designated  as  the  "Call  to 
Arms,"  and  the  preparation  of  food  the  "Call  to 
Service."  Fach  girl  may  prepare  her  own 
"mannal,"  not  of  arms,  hut  of  food,  and  she  may 
thus  go  well  equipped  to  her  own  field  of  service. 
The  general  knows  to  a  nicety  just  what  part 


or  one-third  of  a  cup  of  syrup  as  an  energy  food. 

Our  Government  at  Washington  realizes  the 
importance  of  all  this,  and  has  issued  just  such 
directions  as  the  ahove  (Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
808)  hy  way  of  helping  us  to  prepare  to  carry 
on  the  war  effectively. 

The  preparation  of  this  food  comes  next.  The 
first  group  includes  both  meat  and  meat  .suh.sti- 


USING  «'OKN— S.A.VING  WHEAT 


each  regiment  is  to  play  in  a  campaign,  and  the 
girl  may  learn  to  marshal  the  foods  represented  in 
the  five  great  groups  so  that  she  knows  just 
which  group  of  foods  will  provide  strong  muscles 
to  carry  the  soldier  into  battle,  which  will  furnish 
strong  bones  to  meet  the  onslaught,  which  the 
heat  for  the  struggle,  and  finally,  how  much  driv- 
ing-power is  needed  to  carry  it  through. 

So,  then,  when  we  marshal  our  forces  we  find 
that  a  man  needs  in  a  day  twelve  ounces  of  one, 
or  of  a  combination,  of  the  following:  meat, 
poultry,  cheese,  dried  vegetables,  fish  or  eggs.  To 
vary  the  above  he  may  count  every  glass  of  milk 
taken  equal  to  an  ounce  of  any  one  of  the  others. 

The  soldier,  either  in  home  or  military  life, 
must  have  four  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  order  to  keep  the  bony  structure  in  good 
condition.  He  will  need  three-quarters  of  a  cup 
of  fat  (this  includes  butter,  oil,  the  fat  of  meat 
eaten,  or  any  other  fat  in  the  daily  diet)  to  keep 
him  warm,  and  to  this  group  he  must  add  one  and 
one-fourth  pounds  of  bread  or  cereal;  and  finally, 
in  order  to  complete  the  necessary  amount  of 
driving-power,  he  must  have  two  ounces  of  sugar 


tutes.     The   principles   to   be   emphasized   in   the 
preparation  of  meat  are: 

1.  To  sear  the  cut  muscle  ends  so  as  to  keep  in 
the  juices. 

2.  To  render  the  fiber  tender  by  careful  application 
of  heat. 

3.  To  c-xercise  care  in  all  cooking  processes  where 
fat  is  used,  so  that  there  will  not  be  an  excess  of 
grease. 

The  meat  substitutes  are  made  up  usually 
of  cheese  dishes  or  dishes  prepared  from  a  com- 
bination of  dried  vegetables  and  milk.  In  the 
l)reparation  of  cheese  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
the  solid  part  is  not  rendered  tough  or  stringy. 
One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  grate  the  cheese 
very  fine  and  then  to  stir  it  gradually  into  the 
hot  mixture  or  cereal  until  the  consistency  is  that 
of  smooth  cream.  The  preparation  of  dried 
vegetables  will  be  considered  under  another 
group. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  preparation  of 
the  foods  in  the  second  group.  These  foods,  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  like  most  of  the 
others  do  more  than  give  strength  to  the  bones — 
they  also  help  to  "regulate  the  body  processes." 
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In  preparing  them,  therefore,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  serve  them  in  such  form  as  shall  best  fit 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  digestive  system.  With 
fruits  this  is  comparatively  a  simple  matter,  and 
the  points  to  be  remembered  are  as  follows : 

1.  Be  very  careful  that  fresh  fruits  are  entirely  ripe. 

2.  If  served  with  the  skins,  see  that  the  fruit  is 
washed,  but  it  is  best  to  remove  the  skins  of  all 
fruit  to  be  served  to  children  or  any  one  of 
delicate  digestion. 

3.  In  stewing  fruit  the  skins  should  be  so  thorough- 
ly cooked  as  to  render  them  entirely  soft. 

4.  Stewed  fruit  may  well  be  strained  if  special  care 
as  to  diet  is  necessary. 

5.  Dried  fruits  are  very  high  in  food  value,  and 
should  be  served  whenever  possible  without  addi- 
tional sugar.  There  are  tv/o  reasons  for  this : 
first,  because  the  sugar  is  not  needed  and  is  an 
unnecessary  tax  on  the  digestion,  and  second,  be- 
cause the  Government  is  asking  us  to  save  as 
much  sugar  as  possible  for  our  allies. 

Now  as  to  the  preparation  of  vegetables.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  as  in  the  case  of 
fruits ;  that  is,  cook  thoroughly  so  that  the  fiber 
is  rendered  soft  and  the  skin  non-irritating.  It 
is  also  important  to  begin  the  cooking  of  the 
starchy  vegetables  in  boiling  water.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  cereals  and  grains. 

Dried  vegetables  must  be  soaked  long  enough 
to  render  the  cooking  as  easy  as  possible. 

When  we  plan  to  warm  our  soldiers  by  means 
of  the  fats,  we  have  little  to  do  with  actual  food 
preparation  beyond  the  careful  adjustment  of 
heat  so  that  the  fat  of  meats  may  be  palatable. 
Our  main  stand-by  in  the  fat  group  is,  of  course, 
butter.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Government  is  saying  to  us : 

1.  Many  of  us  are  eating  more  fat  than  we  need. 

2.  Some  of  us  are  wasting  fat  by  throwing  it  away. 
We  must  use  bits  of  butter,  fragments  of  suet, 
or  the  fat  drippings   from  cooked  meats. 

3.  Insist  that  all  meat  trimmings  paid  for  be  sent 
home.  / 

4.  Save  all  drippings  obtained  from  cooking  meats. 

5.  Render  suet.  Take  care  of  the  fat  that  you  use 
for  deep  frying.     Clarify  fat. 

6.  Soften  hard  fats  for  use  in  cooking. 

7.  Substitute  cheaper  fats  for  butter  in  cooking. 


8.  The  best  natural  fats  to  substitute  for  butter 
in  flour  mixtures  are  rendered  chicken-fat  and 
beef  dank- fat. 

9.  Use  the  cracklings. 

10.  Do  not  waste  any  ham-  or  bacon-fat. 

11.  Utilize  mutton-fat  by  mixing  it  with  softer  fat, 
'by  making  it  into  savory  fat  for  frying,  and  by 

rendering  it  with  milk. 

The  breads  and  cereals  belong  in  several  of  the 
groups.  'They  help  in  the  warming  of  the  body, 
in  the  strength-giving  and  in  the  force-making. 
Our  patriotic  young  cooks  should  remember  that 
in  cooking  all  flour  and  cereal  mixtures  they 
should  be  careful  to  cook  the  starch  thoroughly, 
in  the  case  of  bread  by  thorough  baking,  and 
with  cereals  by  long  cooking  in  boiling  water. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  sugar  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  energy  most  easily  available. 
No  special  directions  as  to  its  preparation  are 
necessary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  that  the  war  is 
teaching  us  is  that  of  the  universal  bond  of 
brotherhood,  the  link  that  bands  us  together  "For 
Country  and  for  Liberty."  When  we  analyze 
this  we  find  certain  practical  obligations  that  we 
must  meet  before  we  are  fitted  for  the  highest 
form  of  service. 

One  of  these  responsibilities  is  that  of  wise 
and  careful  adjustment  of  our  incomes. 
Naturally,  the  girls  of  the  family  look  to  their 
parents  for  this,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  worth 
while  for  them,  when  studying  the  question  of 
food,  to  learn  the  reasonable  costs  of  foodi  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  take  the 
suggested  dietary  for  one  person  and  make  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  according  to  local  prices. 
After  this  is  done  the  girl  will  do  doubt  find 
her  mother  ready  to  confer  with  her  and  to  in- 
struct her  as  to  the  proper  relation  of  the  ex- 
penditure to  the  other  items  in  the  home  budget. 

In  this  way  the  matter  of  the  home  budget  be- 
comes one  of  vital  importance — for  a  strong  city 
and  nation  is  made  up  of  many  strong  and  beau- 
tiful homes.  The  home  budget  may  be  a  truly 
human  document  and  may  forecast  a  future  of 
large  opportunity  for  service. 


A  GIFT  FOR  EVERY  SOLDIER  AND  SAILOR 


Christmas  in  the  little  American  sector  of  the 
trenches,  Christmas  on  the  battle-ships,  on  the 
rolling,  tossing  Yankee  destroyers  in  the  North 
Sea,  Christmas  in  many  a  snow-sprinkled  village 
of  France  where  American  soldiers  are  billeted, 
in  our  training-camps  behind  the  lines  in  Europe, 


and  in  the  great  cantonments  here  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  a  brighter,  merrier  Christmas  be- 
cause of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  of  its  thriving  new  Junior  Red  Cross  to  give 
a  Red  Cross  Christmas  present  to  every  American 
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soldier  and  sailor,  a  gift  all  round.  To  each 
soldier  and  sailor  the  gift  is  to  he  an  earnest  of 
the  loving  protection  which  the  Red  Cross  expects 
to  throw  around  him  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
a  token  of  the  affection  of  the  American  people. 

What  an  interesting  thing  it  would  be  to -see 
the  American  soldiers  in  France  receive  their 
Christmas  presents  this  year !  Many  of  them  are 
billeted  with  I'>ench  village  families.  We  can 
imagine  these  peasant  children,  whose  ideas  of 
Christmas  gifts  are  sketchy  compared  with  those 
of  an  average  American  child,  crowding  around 
"their  American"  while  he  opens  the  parcels  that 
the  mail  has  brought  to  him.  One  of  those  gifts 
will  be  the  Red  Cross  present,  perhaps  one  pre- 
pared by  an  American  boy  or  an  American  girl. 
We  can  picture  the  admiration  that  such  a  gift 
would  receive  under  such  circumstances. 

But  while  this  is  one  .scene  in  the  military 
Christmas  this  year,  a  more  familiar  one — and 
one  that  may  be  witnessed  by  many  American 
boys  and  girls — will  be  the  Christmas  at  the  can- 
tonments. Here  the  Red  Cross  will  not  only 
contribute  to  the  happiness  with  presents,  but  it 
will  take  charge  of  the  cantonment  celebration. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to 
erect  in  every  cantonment,  at  every  aviation  field, 
and  at  every  place,  in  fact,  where  American  sol- 
diers are  quartered  on  American  soil,  a  community 
Christmas-tree.  Most  of  these  cantonments  now 
have  at  least  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  so  that 
a  great,  sparkling,  and  splendidly  decorated  tree 
w^ill  be  needed  to  do  justice  to  its  responsibilities. 

All  through  the  holiday  week  the  Christmas- 
trees  will  stand  in  front  of  the  Red  Cross  ware- 
houses in  each  cantonment,  symbols  of  the  na- 
tion's greetings,  reminding  the  soldiers  that 
everywhere  in  the  nation  the  Red  Cross  is  behind 
them.  It  is  the  large.st  contribution  ever  made  to 
the  municipal  Christmas-tree  movement.  The 
Tree  of  Light  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  is 
an  old  and  ha])py  story  to  most  of  the  men  at 
Yaphank  cantonment,  who  saw  it  sparkle  last 
year  in  the  square  beneath  the  clock-tower  and 
heard  the  carolers  raise  their  voices  in  Arthur 
Farwell's  hymn  "Joy,  Brothers,  Joy."  And,  no 
doubt,  when  these  young  men  of  the  nation  go 
home  after  peace  comes,  they  will  remember  the 
Red  Cross  Christmas-trees  at  the  army  camps, 
and  thus  become  leaders  in  the  community 
Christmases  in  their  own  cities  and  towns. 

For  numerous  reasons  the  Red  Cross  has 
standardized  the  Christmas  ])rcscnt  for  soldiers 
just  as  it  has  standardized  other  supplies.  The 
gifts  that  the  Red  Cross  is  a.sking  its  members  to 
prepare  should  be  uniform  in  size  for  convenient 
packing  and  uniform  in  ])rice,  so  that  what  any 


one  soldier  receives  from  the  Red  Cross  will  be 
about  equal  in  value  to  what  any  other  receives. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  single  out  the  men  not 
likely  to  receive  many  gifts  from  home  to  be  the 
recipients  of  the  Red  Cross  presents.  No  matter 
how  generous  the  supi)ly  of  gifts  from  families 
and  friends  some  of  the  men  may  receive,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Red  Cross  gift  will  be  welcomed 
by  all.  So,  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  Christmas  parcels  will  be  needed,  if  every 
soldier  and  sailor  is  to  receive  one  of  them,  the 
Red  Cross  is  asking  all  to  contribute. 

Each  standard  Christmas  package  is  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  khaki-colored  handkerchief,  twenty- 
seven  inches  square,  as  a  container.  The  hand- 
kerchief, of  course,  will  be  one  of  the  presents. 

As  a  hard  bottom  for  the  bag  now  to  be  im- 
provised, use  a  pad  of  writing-paper,  about  seven 
by  ten  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  for  the  letters 
that  will  warm  the  hearts  back  home  as  nothing 
else  can ;  so  a  package  of  envelopes  should  by  all 
means  be  included  in  the  parcel.  The  standard 
khaki  handkerchief  and  the  writing-paper  pad 
are  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  are  on  sale 
at  most  Rejd  Cross  chapters. 

Then  select  various  articles  either  from  the  Red 
Cross  list  of  suggestions  or  according  to  individ- 
ual taste,  but  have  a  number  of  them,  all  of  such 
a  modest  character  that  the  total  value  of  them 
will  not  exceed  $1.50. 

These  articles  should  be  arranged  on  the  pad 
so  that  the  entire  package  is  the  width  of  the 
pad  and  five  or  six  inches  high.  The  parcel 
should  then  be  wrapped  and  tied  with  one-inch 
red  ribbon,  with  a  Christmas  card  under  the  bow. 
Again  wrap  the  parcel  in  heavy,  light-brown 
manila  paper,  tie  securely  with  red,  green  or  gilt 
cord,  and  seal  with  Christmas  labels  or  American 
flags. 

For  gifts  to  be  placed  in  the  Christmas  packets, 
the  Red  Cross  suggests  the  following:  pencil, 
postals,  pai)er-covered  book,  home-made  scrap- 
book  (containing  short  stories,  jokes,  etc.).  boy- 
scout  knife,  steel  mirror,  khaki  handkerchiefs, 
neck-ties,  mouth-organ,  electric  torch,  compass, 
playing  cards,  mechanical  puzzles  (a  dozen  of 
which  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents),  other  games, 
tobacco,  pipe  and  pipe-cleaners,  cigarette  papers, 
water-tight  match-box,  chewing-gum,  cracker 
confections  in  original  packages,  fruit-cake,  pre- 
served ginger,  salted  nuts,  prunes,  figs,  dates, 
raisins,  hard  candy,  chocolate  in  tin- foil,  and 
licorice. 

The  Red  Cross  itself  sells  for  five  cents  the 
Red  Cross  checker-board,  a  combination  set  of 
checker-board,  checkers,  chessmen,  and  dominoes 
made  of  heavy  cardboard. 


LITTLE  PATRIOTS 
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BY  EDNA  A.  COOKE 
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The    posters    on   the    street    all    say 
That  we  must  do  our  share; 

And  all  around  are  sailor  hoys    . 
And  soldiers  everywhere. 

Our  nursie  says  they'll  go  away 

Far,  far  across  the  sea, 
And  on  the  fields  of  sunny  France 

They  '11  fight  for  you  and  me. 

So  don't  you  think  that  you  and  I 
Might  see  what  we  can  do 

Then,  even  if  we  're  very  small. 
We  '11  know  we  're  helping  too. 


And  if  we  don't  know  how  to  knit 
The  mufflers  and  the  socks, 

Still  we  can  save  our  pennies  up 
For  the  Junior  Red  Cross  box. 

For  every  one  can  do  their  bit 
If  they  but  do  their  best; 

And  Uncle  Sam  needs  little  folk 
As  well  as  all  the  rest. 
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THE  HOLIDAYS 


Oh.  the  holidays  are  jolly  days  of  happiness  and  cheer! 
The  holly  wreaths  and  holly  cards  and  holly  stamps  are  here. 
There  's  holly  in  the  window,  too,  and  on  the  chandelier. 
Oh,  they  're  jolly  days,  these  holly  days, 
When  Christmas-time  is  near !  Margaret   Jcwctt. 


SONG    OF    THE    SKATER 


Glide,  glide,   bend  and  careen, 

'Mid   shimmering    blue   and    blue-white   sheen. 

Oh,  I  am  a  boat 

As  idly  I   float. 

And   rise   on  a   fairy   crest ! 

And  I  am  a  reed, 

A  tall-grown  weed 

That   sways  to  the  wind-swept  west. 

And  a  bird  that  swings 

On   outstretched   wings, 

And  turns  not   back   to   nest. 


Oh,   bright   is   the   noon 

And  the   wind   is   a  tune 

As  I  rock  and  bend  and   sway ! 

And    follow   the   stream 

Of   a  snow-white  dream 

On  the  path  of  the  shining  day! 

And  soar  and  sweep. 

And  outward  leap 

Away — away — away  ! 

Glide,  glide,  bend  and  careen, 
'Mid  shimmering  blue  and  blue-white  sheen. 

Ellen  Hasbrouck. 
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In  a  prosperous,  Middle-western  town,  on  the  east 
side,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  com- 
fortable homes,  the  street  veers  suddenly  to  the 
right  and  ends  in  Cedar  Hill,  a  blind,  but  beau- 
tiful, alley,  bordered  with  lawns,  decorated  at  this 
time  of  the  year  with  strange,  nobby  figures  of 
gunny-sacking  wound  with  cord  and  with  piles 
of  straw  overlaid  with  boards.  Back  of  these 
suggestions  of  the  landscape-gardener  stand  four 
houses,  wide-spreading,  luxurious — the  Cedar  Hill 
homes  of  the  Davenports,  the  Clydes,  the  Lees, 
and  the  Ludingtons. 

On  Christmas  Eve  it  was  the  custom  for  Cor- 
delia Davenport  to  give  a  recital,  and  the  Clydes 
and  the  Lees  and  the  Ludingtons  came  laden  with 
their  articles  of  commerce  and  hung  them  on  the 
Davenport  Christmas-tree  at  the  end  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Davenport  drawing-room.  The  little 
group  of  families  on  Cedar  Hill  always  celebrated 
royally,  because  it  was  within  the  power  of  Cedar 
Hill  residents  to  do  so. 

"And  Cedar  Hill  includes  the  elite  of  the  town," 
quoted   James    Davenport,    Junior,   to    his    sister. 

James,  Junior,  was  taller  than  his  father,  and 
he  carried  himself  with  a  regal  air  in  spite  of 
his  extreme  youth.  He  drew  down  the  library 
shades  and  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair. 

"Sis,  what  do  you  say  to  going  to  Meredith's  for 
programs  ?  They  have  some  gorgeous  new 
leather  things.  I  say  white  morocco,  with  the 
Davenport  coat  of  arms  in  gold  and  blue.  How  's 
that  strike  you  ?" 


"And  mistletoe  instead  of  holly.  Borts  are  tak- 
ing orders  now,"  supplemented  Sis.  "And  I  want 
the  mater  to  try  that  new  caterer  on  West  Fifth. 
They  say  he  is  so  much  better  than — "  She  stop- 
ped suddenly,  and  looked  up  at  James  with  a 
startled  expression.  Both  listened  intently.  They 
heard  the  voice  of  their  mother  talking  to  James, 
Senior,  in  the  music-room. 

"It  is  n't  right,  James.  Suppose  our  boy  was 
one  of  them !  With  all  the  waste  and  horror  and 
misery  of  war,  what  right  have  we  to  spend  so 
lavishly  ?  We  ought  not  to  have  any  recital  this 
year !" 

No  recital !  James,  Senior,,  gasped.  "What 
will  the  Ludingtons  say?"  he  cried. 

"The  Ludingtons  can  be  thankful  their  son  is 
in  the  treasury  department  instead  of  in  the 
trenches." 

James,  Junior,  slipped  from  his  chair  and 
caught  his  sister's  arm. 

"What  is  it?"  he  whispered.  "What  are  they 
planning?" 

"Hush !" 

James,  Senior,  was  speaking  again.  "We  don't 
need  to  give  up  the  recital,  Cordelia."  he  was 
saying,  in  his  low,  generous  voice,  "we  could 
have  that  and  give  the  money,  too." 

"Then  we  ought  to  give  twice  as  much  and  go 
without  the  recital !"  cried  his  enthusiastic  wife. 
"The  Davenports  have  always  led.  Let  us  be 
leaders  now,  in  giving — in  sacrifice — in  patriot- 
ism !" 

"What  will  the  children  say?"  asked  her  hus- 
band, suddenly. 

"Never  mind  what  they  say.  Daddy.  They  need 
just  this  sort  of  an  experience.  They  are  a  couple 
of  rank  spendthrifts.  Jim.  Junior,  has  n't  the  first 
notion  of  the  value  of  money — the  way  he  throws 
it  away  on  the  bunch  is  something  awful ;  and  as 
for   Sis — we   've   encouraged   her   in — oh,   weil — 
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never  mind.  We  've  always  had  more  than 
enough." 

Sis  gazed  at  lier  l)rother  solemnly.  "Are  we 
that  had,  Jim?"  she  questioned  under  her  hreath. 

He  was  silent.  The  fire  in  the  grate  crackled 
and  snapped  and  leaped  and  fell.  The  voices  in 
the  music-room  had  dropped  to  a  lower  key. 

"Is  it  for  the  Red  Cross,  Sis?"  James,  Junior, 
asked  finally. 

She  nodded.  "I  heard  the  women  talking  at 
headquarters  yesterday,  but  I  did  n't  suppose  they 
really  meant  it." 

He  slung  himself  forward,  resting  his  chin  in 
his  hands.     She  watched  him  in  silence. 

"We  '11  let  the  morocco  programs  slide — eh. 
Sis?"  he  laughed  shortly.  Then  he  looked  up. 
"See  here — how  much  money  have  you  ?" 

"Not  more  than  five  dollars,  I  guess.  I  spent 
the  rest  for — " 

"And  I  have  n't  got  a  cent !" 

Sis  gazed  at  him  tremulously.  "We  can't  have 
any  Christmas,"  she  faltered. 

James,  Junior,  stood  up.  In  the  firelight, 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  library,  he 
loomed  like  a  young  giant,  his  features  standing 
out  white,  vivid,  forceful,  with  all  the  Davenport 
pride  and  reserve.  Quietly  he  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  stared  into  the  fire. 

"We  have  always  led.  Sis,  the  mater  says,"  he 
said  slowly;  "and  our  house  has  always  been  gay 
at  Christmas  time.     We  've  got  to  keep  it  up!" 

"But  the  money,  Jim — if  we  give  it  all — " 

"We  can  celebrate  Christmas  without  money. 
Sis.  What's  family  pride  for?  It  is  n't  money 
pride.  Sis,  it  's  the  real  article.  The  whole  town 
ought  to  sacrifice,  of  course — you  know  it.  Well, 
then,  we  '11  have  our  party  just  the  same.  And 
we  '11  do  it  on  what  money  we  can  scare  up 
between  us !" 

Any  memlier  of  their  set  who  had  overheard 
them  might  have  smiled  ironically.  The  prospect 
of  the  proud  Davenports  trying  to  lead  Cedar 
Hill  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  entertaining  them 
meanwhile  on  what  two  young  people  could 
"scare  up"  was  laughable.  But  it  was  also  novel, 
and  might  have  produced  a  slight  thrill  of 
curiosity. 

The  time  had  been,  years  before,  when  the 
Cedar  Hill  families  were  poor,  when  the  Daven- 
port Christmas  party  had  been  very  gay,  but  very 
economical.  Rut  of  late  years,  money  and  social 
rivalry  had  increased  the  expenditure  and  .stunted 
the  gaiety.  Cordelia  Davenport  had  been  the 
leader,  and  if  sometimes  she  sighed  for  more  sin- 
cerity and  less  show  in  their  social  affairs,  still 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  the  situation  could 
be  remedied.    So  used  had  .she  become  to  profes- 


sional singers  and  high-priced  caterers,  that  to 
forego  these  luxuries,  even  out  of  patriotic  loyal- 
ty, meant  no  Christmas  festivity,  and  she  sighed 
as  she  thought  how  empty  Christmas  would  be 
without  the  annual  gathering. 

James,  Senior,  too,  much  as  he  hated  the  annual 
recital,  began  to  realize  a  loss  as  the  holidays 
approached. 

"No  Chri.stmas  this  year,"  he  said  with  a  shrug 
as  he  met  Mr.  Clyde  at  the  corner  and  they  turned 
toward  Cedar  Hill  for  dinner. 

"That  's  all  right,"  declared  Clyde,  seriously. 
"We  're  cutting  out  some  things,  too.  Sort  of 
hard  on  the  children,  but  our  Chri.stmas  pile  goes 
for  the  Defense  League." 

Silently  the  two  men  strode  on  up  the  hill,  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them  that  they  could 
celebrate  without  an  outlay. 

"What  can  you  do  without  money?"  asked 
Davenport,  gloomily. 

"I  know,"  nodded  Clyde.  "It  does  n't  rain 
Christmas  doings — you  have  to  buy  them." 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  and  Cor- 
delia Davenport  was  making  her  afternoon  toilet 
before  a  tall  mirror  in  her  dressing-room.  Tall 
mirrors  were  a  passion  with  her.  She  was  not 
a  particularly  vain  woman,  probably  because  she 
had  little  to  make  her  vain,  unless  it  was  a  well- 
dressed  and  commanding  presence.  Her  face  was 
not  beautiful,  but  strong  and  determined,  and 
wearing  always  that  peculiar  social  mask  which 
awes  the  beholder.  It  was  rather  because  she 
loved  spaciousness  and  lu.xury  that  Mrs.  Daven- 
port had  placed  magnificent  mirrors  in  her  rooms. 
One  met  one's  self  at  the  end  of  the  upstairs 
corridor,  in  the  alcove  of  the  library,  between  the 
bay-windows  of  the  drawing-room.  As  one  de- 
scended the  front  staircase  one  saw  one's  counter- 
part descending  opposite.  Most  of  these  mirrors 
were  not  built  in,  but  hung  close  to  the  wall  or 
stood  steadfastly  upon  carved  supports;  and  if 
any  one  of  her  family  wished  to  give  Cordelia 
Davenport  an  expensive  present,  he  knew  without 
a.sking  that  she  could  find  a  space  somewhere  for 
another  mirror — or  for  a  cut-glass  candlestick. 
She  was  not  sure  which  of  these  she  liked  best. 
James,  Junior,  onee  said  that  his  mother  ought 
to  live  in  a  glass  house. 

To-day,  as  Mrs.  Davenport  dressed,  she  saw 
reflected  in  her  mirror  the  figure  of  a  woman 
crossing  the  street  and  aiming  straight  for  the 
Davenport  front  door.  It  was  a  portly  figure, 
increased  to  absurdity  by  a  huge  collarette  and  a 
muff  the  size  of  two  Angora  cats. 

"Madam  Ludington!"  exclaimed  Cordelia; 
"what  can  she  possibly  want?" 

This  question  did  not  imply  that  Madam's  calls 
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were  infrequent,  but  merely  that  her  movements 
were  sometimes  social  manoeuvres.  The  recent 
stricture  in  the  Christmas  expenditure  of  the 
Davenports  altered  the  social  opportunities.  The 
inference  was  that  Madam  Ludington  was  about 
to  play  a  game.  Time  was  when  Madam  had 
been  motherly  and  sympathetic,  but  late  years  had 
smothered     such     tendencies.       When     Cordelia 


"  'ABE  WE    THAT   BAD,    JIM?'    SHE    QUESTIONED." 

Davenport  entered  the  reception-room,  therefore, 
she  was  openly  cordial — cordial  and  non-com- 
mittal. 

"It  is  so  lovely  of  you  to  have  us  just  the  same 
as  ever,"  Madam  Ludington's  smooth  voice  was 
very  sincere,  "just  lovely!  It  's  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit.  You  don't  know  how  we  all  appre- 
ciate it." 

Cordelia  Davenport  smiled.  Was  this  sarcasm? 
She  remembered  uncomfortably  the  costly  present 
she  had  received  from  Madam  a  year  ago. 

"Yes?"  she  parried  pleasantly. 


"And  the  invitations  were  too  delightful.  So 
informal.  I  told  Sis  I  hoped  she  would  always 
come  hereafter  to  deliver  them — she  is  growing 
into  a  very  charming  young  lady." 

"Yes,"  Cordelia  assented,  "I  am  very  proud  of 
my  girlie — she  is  so  trustworthy." 

What  had  Sis  done?  What  had  happened? 
But  Sis  was  trustworthy — she  zvas  trustworthv. 
Mrs.  Davenport  said  it  over  frantically  to  herself 
while  she  smiled  at  her  guest. 

"We  are  all  so  delighted  with  your  idea  of 
entertaining  us  without  an  expensive  outlay.  It 
is  so  different !" 

Madam  Ludington's  good  faith  was  evident, 
but  Cordelia  could  scarcely  appreciate  it — she  wks 
too  much  alarmed.  Yet  she  must  say  something 
— she  could  not  respond  in  monosyllables. 

"I  think."  she  said  with  sudden  inspiration,  and 
she  marveled  at  herself  as  she  said  it.  "that  a 
merry  Christmas  is  not  dependent  upon  a  l)ank 
account."  It  was  such  a  novel  thing  for  Cordelia 
Davenport  to  say — she  had  not  expressed  or 
thought  of  such  a  sentiment  for  years. 

The  fat,  shrewd  face  of  her  neighbor  lighted 
suddenly.  "But  we  had  forgotten  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

And  Cordelia  Davenport,  who  had  come  into 
the  room  with  express  intention  of  maintaining 
the  Davenport  pride  and  leadership,  felt  that  she 
had  scored. 

When  James.  Senior,  came  home  for  dinner  he 
was  unusually  gay.  His  wife  told  him  of  Madam 
Ludington. 

"Trust  the  Davenports  for  upholding  the  family 
honor,"  he  laughed  easily;  "they  've  never  failed 
yet,  and  they  never  will.  James,  Junior,  and  Sis 
came  into  the  office  this  afternoon  and  told  me 
they  were  going  to  entertain  the  usual  crowd  on 
five  dollars.  What  do  you  know  about  that !  Sis 
said  she  would  bake  four  dozen  cookies  after 
some  recipe  she  learned  at  school.  Say,  Cordelia, 
do  you  remember  those  funny  Christmas  cookies 
we  used  to  have  when  we  were  kids?" 

Cordelia  stared. 

■'Four  dozen  cookies  !"  she  cried.  "They  are  n't 
expecting  to  feed  Madam  Ludington  and  the  rest 
on  cookies!" 

James,  Senior,  looked  alarmed.  This  appalling 
deduction  had  not  occurred  to  him.  But  relief  at 
the  attitude  of  his  son  and  daughter  had  made 
him  feel  light-hearted. 

"Well — perhaps  that  is  n't  enough,"  he  returned 
quickly;  "Madam  is  a  hearty  eater."  Then  they 
both  laughed  till  Cordelia  cried. 

"I  don't  care."  she  sobbed,  "the  children  may 
mean  well,  but  it  will  be  perfectly  awful  to  give 
those  people  cookies.     It  will — it  wiil !" 
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Then  she  dried  her  eyes  and  went  to  arrange 
her  hair.     But  she  stopped  short  in  astonishment. 

"James!"  she  called.     "James,  come  here!" 

Before  them,  where  the  long  broad  mirror  had 
hung,  was  a  plain  bare  wall,  and  near  the  center, 
in  an  inadequate  attempt  to  fill  the  space,  hung 
James,  Senior's,  shaving-glass.  Stuck  to  the  wall 
with  a  pin  was  a  bit  of  paper  scrawled  in  the 
handwriting  of  Jim,  Junior.  "Merry  Christmas, 
folks!"  it  challenged.  They  were  disarmed. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  laugh  and  wonder. 
The  little  paper  as  much  as  said:  "Don't  ask  any 
questions." 

James,  Senior,  was  silent  for  a  space. 

"Cordelia,"  he  said  finally,  "we  've  grown  away 
— far  away  from  the  old 
simple  good  times.  Perhaps 
the  children  can  bring  us 
back.  Let  's  not  worry  about 
their  plans.  We  can  trust 
them.    Let  's  be  game." 

Mrs.  Davenport  gazed  at 
him  contemplatively,  a  slight 
smile  beginning  to  curl  about 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Why — "  she  hesitated, 
"why  —  perhaps  you  're 
right." 

That  night,  when  James, 
Senior,  came  down-stairs  to 
dinner,  he  tripped  on  an  in- 
nocent-looking yellow  bag 
which  stood  on  the  lower 
step.  By  an  agile  leap  he 
saved  his  life  and  landed  on 
the  rug,  while  a  little  stream 
of  lemons  rolled  gaily  across 
the  polished  floor. 

"Great  Scott !"  muttered  Jim,  Junior,  to  Sis 
in  the  dining-room;  "I  forgot  to  take  away  that 
bag." 

A  NEW  faction  had  arisen  at  Cedar  Hill,  eager, 
inventive,  at  work  for  the  preservation  of  a  near- 
ly lost  holiday.  All  that  Merry  Christmas  had 
meant,  all  that  it  had  failed  to  mean  because  of 
worldliness  and  social  bickerings,  hovered  fan- 
tastically before  the  residents  of  Cedar  Hill. 
Secrecy  met  them  at  every  turn.  As  the  days 
passed  on,  the  atmosphere  became  charged  to  its 
utmost  with  a  current  of  mystery  such  as  Merry 
Christmas  had  not  brought  for  years. 

On  Christmas  Eve  there  was  a  final  rendezvous 
in  the  Daveni)ort  drawing-room — a  flurried,  joy- 
ous bunch  of  fourteen  Cedar  Hill  young  folks, 
v.'hom  James  and  Sis  had  pressed  into  service, 
for  the  occasion. 


They  ranged  in  age  from  the  youngest  Luding- 
ton — a  five-year-old  mannie  in  curls  and  kilts — to 
the  Lee  twins,  just  of  age  and  decked  in  swallow- 
tails and  white  shirt-fronts.  James,  Junior,  who 
had  passed  his  twentieth  birthday  and  overtopped 
the  Lees  by  two  inches,  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  led  proceedings  in  his  gravely  dignified  way. 
Next  to  him  was  Isabelle  Clyde,  the  tall  blonde, 
a  dream  in  blue  chiffon,  and  then  Sis — black- 
crowned  Sis,  whose  graceful  ways  and  glorious 
blue-black  hair  were  attractions  which  made  one 
forget  the  color  of  her  gown. 

Hastily  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  front 
hall,  the  Lee  twins,  butler-wise,  at  either  side  of 
the  drawing-room  entrance  ready  to  pull  the  cur- 


•BEFORE  TIIEM   HUNG  JAMES.   SENIOR'S,    SHAVING-ULASS." 

tains,  James,  Junior,  and  Sis  waiting  to  receive, 
and  the  rest  hustling  to  the  place  allotted  to  them, 
to  tune  their  various  instruments.  There  was  in- 
deed an  orchestra.  It  consisted  of  one  piano,  one 
violin,  four  ukuleles,  and  three  combs,  well 
papered,  well  tuned. 

What  a  travesty  on  the  usual  Davenport  re- 
cital!  Will  the  proud  Cedar  Hillites  be  game? 
Is  the  contrast  too  great?  Is  it  indeed  true  that 
it  does  not  rain  Christmas  festivities — that  we 
must  buy  them  ?  At  this  moment  Sis  turned  an 
appealing  glance  toward  James,  Junior.  Did  he, 
too,  feel  the  inadequacy  of  their  attempt  ?  But 
her  brother's  eyes  were  fixed  toward  the  top  of 
the  carved  oak  staircase  where  his  mother  and 
father  were  descending,  evidently  determined  to 
be  game  whatever  the  cost,  and  smilingly  con- 
cealing any  misgivings. 

As  they  reached  the  hall  below,  Cordelia 
glanced  at  the  floor.     The  rugs  were  gone,  and 
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from  the  big  front  door  stretched  a  strip  of  can- 
vas, fastened  carefully  with  thumb-tacks. 

"What  's  this  for?"  she  asked  in  surprise,  turn- 
ing to  her  son. 

"We  don't  know,  Mother,"  James,  Junior,  told 
her  with  a  grin.  "Mr.  Lee  asked  us  to  put  it 
down." 

"Mr.  Lee!" 

At  that  instant  sounded  a  lugubrious  thud  on 
the  front  porch,  followed  by  shouts  of  laughter. 
The  door  burst  open  and  in  rushed  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Ludington,  Mr.  Clyde,  and  all  the  other  guests, 
dragging  a  heavy  weight  across  the  mysterious 
canvas. 

"Hello,    Davenport ! 
thing?" 

"Oh,  oh,  a  Yule  log!"  "All  decorated  with 
holly— how  perfectly  lovely  !"    "Wait,  I  '11  help  !" 

Pushing  and  laughing,  the  orchestra  piled  into 
the  hall  to  see. 

"It  ought  to  have  come  at  sundown,"  explained 
Clyde ;  "but  the  invitation  said  eight  o'clock,  so — " 
he  gave  a  final  heave,  and  the  huge  thing  settled 
into  place. 

Never  had  the  Davenport  Christmas  entertain- 
ment started  in  so  unceremonious  a  fashion.  The 
company  stood  about  talking  excitedly,  and  not  till 
the  old  Yule  log  was  actually  beginning  to  kindle 
did  they  go  upstairs  to  remove  their  wraps. 

Cordelia  turned  to  Sis  and  James,  Junior.  "It  's 
going  to  be  perfectly  splendid !"  she  said  under 
her  breath.  "Your  father  and  I  almost  worried, 
but  they  are  taking  it  beautifully." 

The  music  had  begun — the  violin  wailed,  the 
combs  buzzed.  Sis  seized  her  mother's  arm  and 
pointed.  Cordelia  Davenport  gasped.  Down  the 
staircase  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  arm  in  arm  in 
solemnity  unequaled,  and  behind  them  trooped 
the  other  guests,  all  arrayed  in  costumes  the 
splendor  of  which  no  Davenport  recital  had  ever 
witnessed.  Mrs.  Lee's  gown  was  composed  com- 
pletely of  ruffles  from  the  Sunday  comic  section, 
in  pink  and  red  and  blue.  Her  husband  was  in 
black  and  white,  as  became  a  gentleman,  with 
narrow  spiral  ruffles  of  the  "Daily  Tribune"  and 
the  "Argus-Herald"  encasing  each  leg  and  arm. 

Were  they  game?  Could  anything  in  all  the 
great  town  with  its  wealth  and  pride,  its  poverty 
and  greater  pride,  its  struggles  and  sorrows,  its 
jealousies  and  joys,  equal  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  of  haughty  grandmother  Ludington  in  her 
rustling  gown  of  fine-print  "want  ads"? 

The  youngest  Ludington  jumped  before  her  and 
clapped  his  hands  and  cried,  "Oh,  Gamma! 
Gamma!"  and  jumped  again  and  lost  his  balance 
on  the  waxed  floor  and  had  to  be  hugged  and 
comforted. 


The  orchestra  trembled  and  squeaked,  and 
failed  in  laughter.  The  guests  rustled  and 
swished  and  laughed,  while  the  Lee  twins,  faith- 
ful to  their  ofiice,  drew  back  the  heavy  crimson 
portieres  and  revealed  the  Christmas  drawing- 
room.  There  were  no  festoons  of  ground-pine, 
no  holly  wreaths,  not  even  the  ancient  bunch  of 
mistletoe — but  a  blaze  of  glory  that  dazzled  and 
blinded.  The  walls  were  lined  with  plate-glass 
mirrors,  full  length,  expansive,  reflecting  and  re- 
reflecting  in  bewildering  infinity,  multiplying  a 
thousandfold  the  candles  burning  in  Cordelia 
Davenport's  cut-glass  candlesticks.  There  was 
the  big  library  mirror,  with  its  gilded  frame,  the 
mirrors  from  dining-room,  hall,  and  guest-rooms, 
and  all  the  family  looking-glasses — everything 
that  would  reflect.  And  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
upon  a  tiny  table,  stood  a  diminutive  Davenport 
Christmas-tree,  its  tiny  candles  glittering  and 
winking  at  their  million  reproductions  reflected 
on  every  side.  There  were  fifty  Christmas-trees 
— there  were  hundreds — millions  !  There  were 
twenty-five  guests — there  were  fifty — there  were 
a  hundred ! 

And  then  the  recital  began  with  an  opening 
chorus  by  the  Cedar  Hill  fourteen — the  quaint  old 
ballad  they  had  learned  at  school : 

"  God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismaj-, 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior, 
Was   born   on   Christmas   day." 

After  the  singing  was  over,  Ludington  turned 
to  James,  Senior. 

"This  is  great !"  he  cried.  "Why  did  n't  we 
ever  do  it  before?  What  's  this.  Sis?  Going  to 
give  these  to  me  ?"  he  went  on  comically.  She  had 
paused  before  him  with  a  silver  tray  of  tiny 
cards. 

Sis  laughed.  "No,  sir.  You  may  have  just  one. 
We  're  going  to  set  you  all  to  work.  The  card 
will  tell  you  what  to  do." 

"Number  four !  Number  four !  Where  's 
number  four?"  called  Archie  Clyde,  rushing 
frantically  about. 

"Oh,  Isabelle,  are  you  seven  f  You  and  I  are 
to  beat  the  eggs  !" 

"Number  four — number  four  !" 

James,  Senior,  roused.  "What's  all  this  about? 
Why,  I'm  number  four — my  card  is  marked  four. 
Here,  Archie,  you  scalawag,  what  do  you  want?" 

The  boy  poised  on  one  leg  in  front  of  him  and 
read  from  his  card:  "Help  number  four  turn  the 
freezers." 

"  'When  the  gong  sounds,  lead  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,'  "  read  Mrs.  Lee,  meditatively.  "Why — 
where   is  the  kitchen  ?" 


'TMEY   DREW   HACK  THE  PORTIERES  AND  REVEALED  THE  CHRISTMAS    i:)RAWING-ROOM." 
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Madam  Ludington  was  adjusting  her  eye- 
glasses. "Here,  somebody,"  she  cried;  "do  read 
my  card  for  me!"  She  handed  it  to  a  curly- 
headed  Ludington. 

"Oh,  Grandma  !  You  are  to  cut  the  cake  !  Oh, 
is  n't  this  fun  ?  Wait —  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  says. 
'Please  cut  the  cake  which  you  will  find  on  the 
broad  shelf  in  the  serving-room.  There  is  a  knife 
in  the  left-hand  upper  drawer  of  the  kitchen 
cabinet.' " 

"Mercy!"  cried  Madam;  "how  can  I  ever  do 
anything  in  these  paper  furbelows  ?" 

A  gong  sounded  above  the  din.  "Come  on, 
everybody,"  called  Mrs.  Lee ;  "we  're  going  to 
the  kitchen!" 

"The  freezers  are  all  packed — all  you  have  to 
do  is  keep  them  rolling,"  explained  James,  Senior, 
to  Archie,  after  an  examination  of  the  two 
rounded  tubs  which  seemed  screwed  to  the  table. 

"Where's  the  egg-beater?    Where's  the — " 

"Does  n't  it  tell  ?  Why,  yes  !  'On  hanger  above 
the  sink' — here  it  is  !" 

Such  laughter,  such  informality,  never  had 
been  known.  The  newspapered  guests  flew  back 
and  forth.  They  folded  paper  napkins,  they  ar- 
ranged plates  of  cookies,  they  beat  eggs,  and 
turned  them  stiff  and  foaming  into  the  lemon  sher- 
bet. They  carried  chairs,  they  drew  water  and 
filled  glasses. 

"I  'm  to  light  the  candles  on  the  cake,"  sang 
Mrs.  Clyde;  "but  where  are  the  matches?" 

"Here — here — in  this  tin  box  !" 

"Well,  I  '11  eat  my  hat,  if  I  ever  went  to  a 
party  like  this !"  exclaimed  Ludington. 

"Oh,  you  must  n't,  Mr.  Ludington !"  called  Sis. 
"There's  johnny-cake,  you  know." 

"Johnny-cake  ?" 

"Why,  yes,"  put  in  James,  Junior;  "we  're  sav- 
ing on  wheat,  you  know;  but  it  's  got  nuts  and 
raisins  in  it — oh,  it  's  a  sort  of  glorified  johnny- 
cake  !  Sis  made  a  baby  cake  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  sampled  it." 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  the  company  returned 
to  the.  Christmas  drawing-room  to  eat  what  they 
themselves  had  served. 

"You  see,  we  could  n't  have  a  caterer,"  Sis 
explained. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen!"  the  voice  of  James, 
Junior,  rose  above  the  din,  and  they  looked  to 
where  he  stood,  straight  and  tall,  between  the 
bay-windows.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  to-night,  on  Cedar  Hill,  in  the 
Davenport  parlor,  nine  persons  gathered  to  cele- 
brate Christmas  Eve.  On  that  night  a  compact 
was  made  in  the  light  of  the  Christmas  candles 
to  the  efifect  that  so  long  as  they  were  neighbors, 
in  sickness,  or  in  health,  in  adversity  as  well  as 


prosperity,  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  they  would, 
unless  unavoidably  prevented,  spend  each  ensuing 
Christmas  night  together.  Those  nine  persons 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Clyde,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Ludington, 
Madam  Ludington,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Davenport.  Wherefore  we,  the  children  and  heirs 
of  the  aforesaid  persons,  have  determined  that,  so 
long  as  the  power  within  us  lies,  we  will,  with 
sincerity  and  good  will  to  all,  aid  and  abet  the 
aforesaid  persons,  and  if  at  any  time  their  cour- 
age fails,  or  money  is  otherwise  diverted,  we 
will,  by  reason  of  our  inherited  ability  and  tradi- 
tional inventiveness,  provide  such  entertainment 
as  may  be  needed  for  the  annual  occasion.  In 
token  whereof  we  present  you  with  this  birthday 
cake,  holding  twenty-five  candles,  each  one  of 
which  represents  a  single  Christmas  celebration 
during  the  past  quarter-century.  And,"  he  added 
with  a  grin,  "as  there  are  now  twenty-five  of  us, 
including  two  guests,  there  is  just  one  piece 
apiece  with  a  candle  for  each !" 

Cordelia  Davenport's  eyes  glowed.  She  turned 
to  her  daughter. 

"Oh,  Sis!"  she  breathed,  "how  did  you  know? 
Who  told  you  ?" 

"Madam  Ludington.  And  oh.  Mother,  she  's 
been  just  the  best  sport !  She  suggested  the  paper 
costumes,  too.     Do  look  at  her!" 

The  old  lady  was  shaking  with  laughter,  while 
she  tried  to  repair  a  damaged  paper  flounce  with 
pins. 

What  gaiety — what  laughter — what  talk  of 
3'ears  ago ! 

And  then,  at  last,  amid  the  clamor  of  tongues 
there  sounded  distant  sweet  chords.  The  guests 
paused  and  turned  to  look.  Beyond  the  arched 
doorway  sat  Sis  at  the  piano,  and  close  beside  her, 
his  blue  eyes  watching  her  face,  stood  the  young- 
est Ludington,  the  little  mannie  in  curls  and  kilts, 
and  sang  in  his  clear  boy's  voice  the  Christmas 
song  which  Martin  Luther  sang  four  hundred 
years  ago : 


'Away  in  a  manger,  no  crib  for  a  bed, 
The  little  Lord  Jesus  laid  down  His  sweet  head. 
The  stars  in  the  bright  skj'  looked  down  where  He  lay 
The  little  Lord  Jesus  asleep  on  the  hay!" 


Beneath  the  sweetness  of  the  simple  song  the 
wild  gaiety  was  hushed.  Absurdity  and  sweet 
sincerity  were  blended.  No  one  had  missed  the 
professional  singers,  nor  the  white  morocco  pro- 
grams, nor  the  caterer  from  West  Fifth  Street. 
The  humiliating  cookies,  the  absurd,  revolving 
ice-cream  freezers,  and  the  garish  paper  costumes 
had  become  symbols  of  "Peace  on  earth." 


THE    -UNCJ-E    KKMU8"    FIREPLACE   IN    THE    CARNEGIE    LIBRARY    Oi^   ATLANTA 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  "UNCLE  REMUS" 

BY  K.  H.  WOOTTEN 


Although  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  timidity  with 
grown  people  was  proverbial,  so,  also,  was  his  love 
for  children ;  and  in  turn,  the  children  about  his 
home  loved  him  dearly,  not  only  as  creator  of 
the  Uncle  Roniis  stories,  but  as  their  good  friend. 

So  it  was  only  fitting  that  when  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Atlanta  was  built  the  children's  room 
should  contain  some  tribute  to  the  author  whose 
stories  are  more  popular  there  than  all  others. 

The  children's  room  in  this  library  is  a  great 
big  roomy  place,  with  sunny  buff  walls,  and 
across  one  end  is  the  (Jnclc  Remus  mantelpiece. 
Miss  Wallace,  the  libra  ian,  was  a  great  friend  of 


Mr.  Harris's,  and  it  was  she  who  originated  the 
idea  of  the  mantel  and  supervised  its  erection. 

The  broad  mantel-shelf  is  of  dark  brown  oak. 
Above  it  is  a  panel  with  the  well-known  lines 
from  Stevenson,  and  in  the  center  is  a  niche  in 
which  it  was  hoped  to  have  a  bust  of  Mr.  Harris, 
but  in  which  a  saucy  Brer  Rabbit  now  keeps  watch. 

The  large  open  fireplace  burns  "sure-enough" 
logs  six  feet  long,  and  all  around  the  opening  are 
fourteen-inch-square  blue-and-white  tiles  painted 
with  the  pictures  made  for  "Uncle  Remus"  by  A. 
B.  Frost.  The  center  tile  shows  Uncle  Remus 
telling  the  tales  to  the  Little  Boy,  those  immortal 
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tales  of  all  the  "critters."  The  fire-light  flickers  on 
Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox,  Brer  Bear  and  Brer 
Wolf,  Brer  Tarrapin  and  "all  the  other  beasts." 

Almost  any  day  the  pictured  tales  are  surround- 
ed by  a  group  of  little  mothers  who  tell  the  stories 
to  baby  brothers  and  sisters. 

On  December  9  of  each  year  the  birthday  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  celebrated  in  the  library 
with  a  program  of  his  stories  and  songs  (songs  set 
to  music  by  Edward  McDowell  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Hubner).  More  than  five  hundred  children  have 
come  to  one  of  these  birthday  parties.  Once  Mr. 
Harris  himself  promised  to  come;  but  when  the 
time  arrived,  his  timidity  kept  him  away,  and  he 
sent  this  note  to  the  librarian : 


My  Dear  Miss  Wallace  : 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  ever  convey  to  you  ni>' 
gratitude  for  making  my  poor  birthday  an  occasion  for 
celebration  by  the  children  of  Atlanta.  No  higher 
tribute  could  be  paid  than  this ;  and  I  am  far  from 
being  sure  that  I  deserve  it.  Yet  what  a  great  thing 
it  would  be  if,  after  all,  I  did  deserve  it ! 

T  should  like  to  be  there — but  how  can  I  face  the 
children — their  beauty,  their  sweetness,  their  innocence 
— how  can  I  appear  before  these  little  ones  without 
bursting  into  tears  of  gratitude?  How  could  I,  know- 
ing what  they  are  there  for,  behold  them  without 
making  great  display  of  what  Brer  Rabbit  would  call 
his  big  boo-hoo  ?  I  depend  upon  your  woman's  heart — 
which  never  fails  to  know — to  sympathize  with  what  I 
mean — and   what   I    feel. 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate   friend, 

JoF.i.   Chandler    Harris. 


CINDERELLA'S  GRANDDAUGHTER 


BY    BETH     B.    GILCHRIST 


Chapter  H 

Dorothea  lay  in  her  pineapple  bed  and  luxuriated. 
Part  of  the  luxuriating  consisted  in  remembering 
what  she  was  not  doing.  She  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  what  o'clock  it  was.  Oh,  the  bliss 
of  not  having  to  care !  She  could  lie  abed  with 
the  sun  up,  and  own  a  clean  conscience.  She 
need  not  listen  for  noises  from  the  kitchen  to 
make  certain  that  Bridget  was  astir.  There  were 
no  twins  to  button,  no  downstairs  rooms  to  set  to 
rights.  Presently  she  would  not  have  to  go  out 
to  the  range  and  supervise  the  cooking  of  father's 
egg.  The  percolator  would  take  care  of  itself. 
She  had  nothing  to  do  but  nap  and  stretch  and 
snuggle  deeper  into  her  lavender-scented  pillows 
and  think  how  riotously  and  righteously  lazy  she 
was. 

Yesterday  morning  seemed  very  far  away — an 
awakening  in  another  existence.  Dorothea  con- 
templated it  calmly  and  wondered  not  very  acute- 
ly how  Elise  was  getting  on  to-day.  It  surprised 
her  to  find  that  she  was  not  worried.  She  had 
expected  to  worry.  "They  will  manage  some- 
how," she  said  to  herself,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  she  loved  them  all  at  home  more  than  ever. 
She  lay  and  thought  about  how  dear  and  lovable 
they  were.  It  had  not  needed  absence  to  make 
her  love  them,  but  absence  had  certainly  smoothed 
out  the  kinks  that  now  and  then  knotted  the 
smooth  thread  of  her  affections.  The  twins  in 
retrospect  were  never  exasperating.  Elise  was 
never  "cocky,"  only  high-spirited.  "I  believe  I 
did  need  to  come  away,"  mused  Dorothea. 
"Elise  will  get  along  splendidly.  She  must  have 
a  great  deal  of  executive  ability.  Certainly  she 
engineered  me  out  of  the  house  very  neatly." 

Presently  a  tray  arrived  in  the  hands  of  a  trim 
maid,  a  tray  that  gave  forth  a  delicious  aroma  of 
coffee.  "I  '11  treat  myself  to  it  this  month," 
thought  Dorothea;  and,  slipping  her  arms  into  a 
pink  breakfast-jacket  that  looked  as  pretty  and 
as  unsubstantial  as  gossamer,  she  sat  up  to 
melon  and  rolls  and  coffee. 

On  the  tray,  tucked  into  a  bunch  of  pink  Japan- 
ese anemones,  was  a  note : 

My  dear  Little  Girl : 

I  hope  you  slept  well  your  first  night  in  Fairwood. 
What  do  you  say  this  morning  to  the  Country  Club? 
You  will  find  sport  clothes  in  the  closet.  No  hurry. 
We  will  go  over  about  ten. 

Aunt   Ida. 


Dorothea  nibbled  her  melon  and  reflected.  The 
Country  Club  meant  the  tennis  tournament,  and 
the  tennis  tournament  meant —  For  a  minute  the 
old  prudent,  sensible  Dorothea  looked  out  of  the 
brown  eyes.  Marjorie  Lake  would  expect  her  to 
play,  and  she  could  n't  put  up  any  kind  of  a  game; 
she  had  served  on  a  court  exactly  three  times 
during  the  past  summer.  The  next  minute  the 
sensible  feeling  weakened.  "What  do  you  care?" 
whispered  an  irresponsible  imp.  "Nobody  here 
knows  you.  Go  ahead  and  play  and  have  a  good 
time!    That  's  what  you  're  here  for!" 

"Why  not?"  said  Dorothea,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled.  "I  always  did  manage,  when  I  had  to, 
to  play  better  than  I  ever  thought  I  could."  She 
stared  hard  at  the  delicate  pink  blossoms.  "Can 
you  tell  me  any  reason  why  I  should  n't?"  she 
asked  politely.  Then  she  laughed,  a  ripple  of  pure 
merriment. 

The  laugh  seemed  to  settle  it.  An  odd  feeling 
of  lightness  possessed  her — a  gay-hearted  care- 
lessness of  consequences.  A  month,  four  weeks 
out  of — forever.  The  month  had  no  yesterday, 
no  to-morrow.  A  page  by  itself  with  no  antece- 
dents, no  consequents,  it  stood  quite  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Dorothea's  book  of  life  as  she  saw  it. 
When  the  month  was  up.  she  would  go  home  to 
be  happy  again  in  the  old  home  ways.  Till  then 
she  would  be  happy  in  new  ways.  No  one  could 
be  happy  who  was  always  timidly  saying,  "no, 
no,  no."  Therefore,  when  there  was  the  ghost 
of  a  chance,  she  would  boldly  say  "yes,"  and  let 
the  results  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the 
specific  case  the  results  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
lost  tennis  game,  but  what  of  it?  She  would  have 
had   the   fun   of   being   part   of    the   tournament. 

"For  a  month,"  said  Dorothea  to  herself,  "I 
shall  let  myself  go.  I  'm  going  in  for  everything, 
everything  that  comes  up,  whether  I  know  how  or 
not.  I  '11  play  the  game  thoroughly — for  all  there 
is  in  me." 

The  new  decision  imparted  a  verve  and  sparkle 
that. clothed  demure  Dorothea  as  jauntily  as  did 
the  sport  clothes  that  presently  equipped  her  in 
white  from  head  to  heel. 

"Well,  well!"  Aunt  Ida  kissed  the  girl  warmly 
on  both  cheeks.  "You  look  ready  for  business — 
in  more  senses  than  one.  That  's  right.  It  's  a 
glorious  morning,  with  a  tang  of  October  wine  in 
the  air,  in  spite  of  the  warmth." 

"Oh,  it  's  glorious !"  said  Dorothea.  "It  makes 
me  feel  skittish." 
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"Glad  to  hear  it.  Playing  tennis  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  if  they  want  me." 

"Good.     I  like  to  see  a  girl  game." 

"It  looks  to  me  like  a  month  to  be  game  in," 
Dorothea  explained.  "But  if  you  see  me  starting 
to  do  anything  I  ought  n't,  you  will  stop  me — 
won't  you.  Aunt  Ida?  You  see,  if  I  once  start 
being  game,  I  may  not  know  where  to  stop,  all 
by  myself." 

"I  feel  inclined  to  risk  it,  my  dear.  But  I  will 
remember  that  you  have  given  me  permission  to 
call,  'Down  brakes!'" 

"Oh,  thank  you !  Now  I  have  nothing  to 
worry  about." 

The  Country  Club-house  was  low  and  white 
and  spacious,  clinging  to  the  crown  of  a  wind- 
swept hill.  To  Dorothea,  on  this  late  September 
morning,  it  looked  alive  with  people.  She  was 
too  unspoiled  to  be  thinking  of  herself,  and  she 
followed  Aunt  Ida  from  the  motor  as  uncon- 
scious of  observation  as  Don  Pedro,  Aunt  Ida's 
big  setter. 

Marjorie  Lake  pounced  on  her.  "Oh,  here  you 
are  !  Will  you  enter  the  doubles  ?  Or  would  you 
rather  play  singles?    Or  both?" 

"Singles,"  said  Dorothea.  "I  don't  want  to  in- 
volve anybody  else  in  my  downfall." 

"Come  on  and  involve  me,"  Gerald  Stanton 
proposed.     "I  'm  an  eleventh-hour  entry,  too." 

"You  can't  arrange  it  that  way,  Gerald,"  said 
Marjorie.  "You  have  to  draw  for  partners  in 
the  doubles.  Better  go  in — may  I  call  you  Doro- 
thea? It  takes  so  long  to  say  Miss  Graham. 
You  see,  we  're  all  entering  in  the  doubles,  Doro- 
thea. The  real  scientific  players  are  mostly 
booked   for  singles." 

"I  certainly  don't  belong  with  them.  Enter  me 
in  the  doubles,  please,  Marjorie." 

"I  'm  going  off  to  fix  the  straws  or  whatever 
you  draw  with,"  Norman  Lake  declared. 

"I  'm  going  with  him  to  see  that  he  does  it 
right,"  said  Lawrence  Burt.  "Any  particular 
partner  you  want,  Dorothea  ?  You  can't  have  me. 
Two  such  star  players  together  would  give  the 
rest  of  the  bunch  no  show  at  all." 

In  the  end  Dorothea  found  herself  beside  Bar- 
nard Gleason  on  one  side  of  a  net,  with  Lawrence 
Burt  and  a  girl  whom  she  had  just  met  on  the 
other.  Games  were  in  progress  on  half  a  dozen 
different  courts  at  the  same  time.  A  few  onlook- 
ers gathered.  Dorothea  gripped  her  racket  a 
trifle  nervously  and  turned  her  mental  back 
squarely  on  an  insidious  little  wish  that  she  had 
not  been  quite  so  "game."  "It  's  no  way  to  do 
to  wobble  when  you  have  once  made  up  your 
mind,"  she  admonished  herself  severely.    "You've 


burned  your  bridges.  They  are  n't  there.  Don't 
be  a  Lot's  wife.     Eyes  front!" 

Lawrence  Burt  marched  solemnly  up  to  the  net. 
"Shake,  deadly  rival!  I  '11  wager  you  the  best 
saucer  of  pink  ice-cream  you  ever  tasted  that 
you  're  simply  not  in  it  with  me." 

Dorothea  shifted  the  racket  to  her  left  hand 
and  her  firm  little  fingers  met  his.     "Done !" 

Quietly  she  walked  back  to  position.  Her  heart 
had  stopped  pounding;  the  racket  swung  easily 
at  her  side.  The  bit  of  fun  had  cleared  the  air 
for  her.  It  was  all  a  lark,  anyway.  But  she 
would  do  her  best  for  Barnard  Gleason.  He  was 
the  kind  of  boy  who  was  likely  to  mind  defeat. 

On  the  big  piazzas  of  the  club-house  the  play- 
ers, as  their  games  ended,  wet  their  dry  throats 
with  lemonade  and  watched  the  fluctuations  of 
the  scores  that  were  not  yet  finished.  It  was  pre- 
eminently "Youngsters'  Day,"  but  here  and  there 
a  few  older  women  rocked  and  knitted  and 
watched,  or  played  bridge  in  a  sheltered  corner. 

A  group  of  ex-players  surrounded  Dorothea's 
hostess,  chattering  volubly. 

"She  's  the  sweetest  thing,  Mrs.  Wright !"  they 
announced  glibly.     "We  're  all  crazy  about  her." 

"So  pretty,"  cooed  Fay  Warren.  "Her  eyes 
are  lovely." 

"And  such  pretty  clothes!"  approved  Allison 
Burt. 

"She  knows  how  to  wear  them,"  Fay  put  in. 

"Listen  to  the  expert,"  chirped  Marjorie. 

"That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
with  clothes,"  Fay  declared.     "Look  at  her  now." 

"She  's  a  picture  !"  Marjorie  declared ;  "but  that 
is  because  she  is  so  graceful  and —  My,  that  was 
a  dandy  play !" 

"She  's  quick  as  chain-lightning,"  Henry  Glea- 
son commented.  "And  I  thought  she  told  us  she 
was  rusty." 

"Perhaps  she  does  n't  call  it  playing,"  sug- 
gested his  cousin. 

"She  's  seconding  Barnard  pretty  well,"  he  re- 
turned. "They  '11  get  this  game,  sure.  I  wonder 
how  the  score  stands." 

"What  /  like  about  Dorothea,"  Marjorie  was 
explaining  to  Mrs.  Wright,  "is  she  's  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  us.  Not  outside.  But  her  ideas 
are  different.  And  they  're  interesting.  Oh,  of 
course,  you  can't  come  near  her  without  liking 
her  !     Will  she  be  in  town  this  winter  ?" 

"I  think  not,  Marjorie.  I  count  myself  lucky 
to  have  her  here  now." 

"Your  niece,  I  think  you  said." 

"By  courtesy  only.  Her  mother  was  my  most 
intimate  friend." 

"I  don't  wonder — if  she  was  anything  like  her 
daughter.     Can't   she   sell   pop-corn   and  peanuts 
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with  US  at  the  fair?  Mother  will  be  sure  to  want 
her." 

"I  have  no  objections.     You  must  ask  her." 

"Mother  will.  1  'm  just  bespeaking  her  now. 
Poor  Mother!  She's  getting  to  be  a  perfect 
wreck  with  it  all  on  her  shoulders.  But  she  will 
do  anything  for  the  Red  Cross.  .And  with  every- 
body helping  as  they  are,  it  "s  sure  to  be  a  huge 
success.  The  boys  are  coming  up  for  the  day 
from  college.    What  was  that?" 

"Dorothea  returned  a  difficult  ball." 

"Wish  I  'd  seen  it.  Oh.  they  've  won.  have  n't 
they?  I  believe  her  place  was  by  rights  in  the 
singles."  Marjorie  leaned  far  over  the  balustrade. 
".Yow  who  says  she  is  n't  in  practice?" 

"I  do."  Dorothea  mounted  the  low  steps  im- 
perturbably.  Damp  brown  curls  clustered  at  her 
temples,  her  cheeks  were  flushed.  "Is  that  lemon- 
ade? Oh.  will  somebody  please  give  me  a  glass 
quickly?" 

Half  a  dozen  boys  jumped  for  the  ])unch-bowl. 
but  Gerald  Stanton  was  at  Dorothea's  side  before 
the  others  had  more  than  reached  it. 

"How  are  you  going  to  make  us  believe  that 
story?" 

She  accepted  the  glass  smilingly.  "It  's  so.  It 
truly  is.  I  used  to  play  a  good  deal  two  years 
ago.  Now  and  then  in  an  emergency  some  of 
it  comes  back.  My  partner  did  most  of  the  work 
to-day." 

"No  .such  thing,"  said  Barnard  Gleason,  gal- 
lantly.    "We  did  it  together." 

"Dorothea  owes  me  a  saucer  of  pink  ice-cream, 
anyhow,"  said  Lawrence  Burt,  unblushingly. 

"So  I  do.  I  '11  see  you  get  it  some  day.  if  I 
have  to  make  it  myself." 

They  laughed  uproariously,  as  at  a  good  joke. 

"I  'm  hot,"  said  Lawrence,  "and  thirsty.  And 
there  's  no  day  like  to-day." 

"To-morrow  may  be  better,"  countered  Doro- 
thea, "or  the  day  after.  .And  that  lemonade 
bowl  is  half  full  this  minute." 

"Go  to  it,  Larry !"  urged  Barnard.  "Go  to  it. 
Did  n't  you  invite  anybody  else  to  this  party?" 

"Of  course  I  did  n't !  It  took  nerve  enough 
to  invite  myself." 

Dorothea  caught  a  glance  from  Mrs.  Wright 
that  set  her  pulses  thrilling.  "It  was  an  over- 
sight." The  soft  voice  carried  easily  through  the 
merry  group.  "You  see,  we  were  so  excited  de- 
ciding to  have  a  party  that  we  put  off  inviting  the 
guests  until  we  should  find  out  whose  party  it 
was.  Now  it  turns  out  to  be  my  party  and  I — 
hope  you  will  all  come." 

"I  thought  it  was  just  for  me!"  through  the 
gay  acclamations  the  voice  of  Lawrence  Burt 
could  be  heard  lamenting. 


"You  shall  have  two  saucers  of  pink  ice-cream," 
Dorothea  comforted  him.  "Great  big  whopping 
ones !" 

Then  they  all  laughed  again,  and  somebody 
wanted  to  know  who  ne.xt  played  whom,  and 
somebody  else  announced  that  the  dining-room 
doors  were  open. 

In  the  bustle  that  followed,  Dorothea  drew 
close  to  Mrs.  Wright.  "You  did  mean  me  to  do 
it,  did  n't  you?"  she  besought.  "I  thought  that 
was  what  your  eyes  said.  But  the  words  seemed 
to  say  themselves  almost  before  I.  thought.  .\nd 
you  will  have  to  tell  me  where — only  I  left  my 
purse  at  the  house." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Wright.  "I  happened  to 
think  you  might  need  it,  and  so  I  brought  it  along, 
together  with  mine." 

Dorothea  saw  in  Aunt  Ida's  lap  two  bags,  one 
of  velvet,  the  other  of  silver  mesh. 

"But  neither  of  those  is  mine." 

The  lady  tapped  the  silver  mesh.  "It  has  been 
in  your  dressing-tal)le's  top  drawer,  together  with 
its  contents,  for  two  whole  days,  waiting." 

Dorothea  drew  back.  "Oh,  Aunt  Ida,  I  could 
n't !  You  are  perfectly  lovely  to  have  thought 
of  it,  but  I  have  some  of  my  own." 

"I  know,  dear."  Mrs.  Wright's  swift  glance 
verified  the  fact  that  they  were  beyond  ear- 
shot. "But  don't  you  know,  little  Cinderella,  that 
it  is  n't  the  thing,  while  at  the  ball,  to  use  any- 
thing that  you  ever  used  before?  On  the 
day  you  go  home  you  shall  step  into  your  pretty 
brown  traveling  suit  and  take  your  brown  hand- 
bag with  everything  in  it  just  as  you  put  it  away 
yesterday.  It  's  a  whim  of  mine — a  fancy.  Please 
humor  me,  Dorothea.  Your  father  gave  his  con- 
sent." 

"To  this  ?"    Dorothea  indicated  the  purse. 

"To  that  and  its  contents.  It  is  part  of  the 
month,  dear.  Trust  me  not  to  ask  of  you  any- 
thing it  would  not  be  right  for  you  to  do." 

"Forgive  me.  You  are  too  good.  Of  course, 
if  Father  knows " 

"And  approves." 

"I  want  to  hug  you,  but  perhaps  I  'd  better 
not  do  it  just  now." 

■'Perhaps  not.  Luncheon,  Norman?  Indeed, 
we  are  hungry.  You  see,  Dorothea  and  I  have 
so  much  to  say  to  each  other  that  we  sometimes 
forget  such  mundane  matters  as  food  and  drink." 

Still  a  trifle  dazed,  Dorothea  found  herself  at 
a  round  table  in  a  windowed  alcove,  with  boys 
pressing  on  her  attention  matters  of  salads  and 
cold  meats. 

"It  took  some  manoeuvering  to  get  this  table 
and  hold  it,"  Norman  explained. 

"We    had    to   turn    a    stony    stare    on    all    our 
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friends,"  said  Gerald  Stanton.  "Hi,  over  there ! 
Chicken  salad?  Send  it  along  to  this  table, 
Henry." 

It  was  all  very  jolly  and  care-free  and  gay, 
and,  if  that  were  possible,  more  unreal  than 
last  night.  Ought  n't  she  to  jump  up  and  see 
that  Bridget  had  n't  forgotten  to  make  sauce  for 
the  pudding?  Or  order  the  meat  for  to-morrow? 
A  smile  curved  Dorothea's  lips. 

Gerald    Stanton    saw   the    smile    and    liked    it. 


Everybody  was  there,  and  Dorothea  found  it 
very  odd  and  interesting  to  watch  the  pretty 
ladies  trip  up  the  steps  from  their  motors  and 
the  white-flanneled  gentlemen  either  hasten  to 
golf  or  hover  about  the  ladies.  She  had  several 
animated  groups  under  observation  when  Law- 
rence  Burt  presented  himself  at  her  elbow. 

"Did  I  understand,"  he  asked  plaintively,  ''that 
I  was  invited  to  anything?  All  they  give  you  here 
are  uninteresting  things  like  tea  and  sandwiches." 


•SHE     S   A   PICTURE'.    MARJORIE  DECLARED.     •JIY.    THAT   WAS   A   DANDY   PLAY'  " 


"For  a  girl  who  has  n't  played  tennis  for  two 
years,  I  'd  call  you  a  cracker  jack." 

"I  '11  tell  you  a  secret,"  said  Dorothea.  "The 
way  I  played  surprised  me  more  than  anybody." 

"Was  it  really  all  a  bluff,  then?" 

"Oh,  yes !   I  wonder  whether  I  can  do  it  again." 

"Sure  you  will !  I  like  that.  It  is  n't  every  girl 
who  delivers  the  goods  on  demand." 

"I  'm  making  discoveries  about  myself,"  said 
Dorothea;  "but  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  on  the 
winning  side  in  the  next  game.  I  don't  mind, 
though.  This  has  been  fun  enough.  There  are 
limits  to  possibilities,  you  know.  By  the  way, 
when  is  the  next  game?" 

"Monday  or  Tuesday.  They  finish  the  prelims 
to-day.  But  this  place  won't  belong  to  us  much 
longer.     Everybody  's  here  Saturday  afternoons." 


"You  certainly  were,"  she  assured  him.  "Wait 
till  I  ask  Aunt  Ida  where — " 

"Oh,  I  can  tell  you  that.  There  's  a  tea-room 
just  below  the  hill." 

"I  thought  you  did  n't  like  tea,"  Dorothea 
teased. 

"Tea  spelled  with  an  'i'  and  an  's-c-r-e-a-m'  is 
all   right." 

Dorothea  paused  at  Aunt  Ida's  chair.  "We 
are  in  pursuit  of  a  tea-room  where  they  pro- 
nounce tea  in  two  syllables  and  begin  it  with  an 
'i.'     Won't  you  help  us  find  it?" 

Mrs.  Wright  laughed.  "I  am  sure  you  will 
succeed  without  me.  Run  along,  children,  to 
your   pink    ice-cream.      Call    the    motor,    Larry." 

It  was  enthralling  to  play  the  hostess  to  a  big 
motor  full  of  hilarious  young  people.    Dorothea 
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swung  the  chain  of  the  silver  mesh  purse  on 
her  arm  and  her  eyes  grew  big  with  excitement. 

"We  had  the  best  time,"  she  confided  to  Aunt 
Ida  on  their  way  home.  "Tiiat  Larry  boy  is 
more  fun  than  a  I)arrel  of  monkeys.  And  Gerald 
Stanton  is  nicer  even  tlian  I  thought  last  night. 
I  like  most  of  the  girls,  too.  The  boys  did  n't 
want  me  to  pay  the  bill.  They  were  n't  going 
to  let  me,  but  I  circumvented  tliem.  It  would 
n't  have  been  my  party,  if  I  had  n't.  Oh,  I  felt 
so  grand  having  a  party!  And  in  such  a  jolly 
little  place.  It  's  the  prettiest  tea-room  I  ever  saw. 
And  they  had  such  lovely  things  for  sale.  There 
was  the  stvectcst  basket " 

"Did  n't  you  get  it?" 

"No,  I  wanted  to,  but  I  thought  I  'd  better 
not." 

"After  you  looked  in  your  purse?" 

"Why,  I — I  never  thought  of  looking  in  my 
purse  for  that !" 

"Oh,  Dorothea,  Dorothea!"  Aunt  Ida  laughed, 
hut  her  face  was  very  tender.  "It  's  magic  gold, 
dear,  remember  that — good  only  for  a  month. 
Then  pouf !  It  vanishes  into  thin  air.  The  next 
time  you  want  anything,  within  reason,  I  'd 
advise  you  to  get  it." 

"I  can't  want  anything,"  said  Dorothea,  "as 
much  as  I  want  this  minute  to  hug  you.  And 
this  time  I  am  going  to  do  it." 

Chapter  III 

Through  crimson  branches  the  sun  peeped  at 
the  luncheon-table.  Now  and  then  a  leaf  dropped, 
floating  lazily  downward  to  splash  the  gray  flags 
with  red.  For  the  most  part  the  great  oak 
burned,  stilly,  a  ruddy  flame  spreading  wide  above 
the  terrace  and  the  dainty  table  and  the  two 
who  sat  there,  ministered  to  by  the  discreet 
passings  of  butler  John.  Beyond  the  gardens,  with 
their  masses  of  late  color,  the  country  flamed 
russet  and  red  and  gold  under  a  translucent  sky. 

Dorothea  laid  down  her  salad  fork.  "It  feels 
like  magic!" 

Mrs.  Wright  smiled  the  comprehending  smile 
that  Dorothea  loved.  Her  gaze  followed  the 
girl's  out  over  the  valley. 

"On  a  day  like  this  in  autumn,  when  it  is  so 
warm  and  golden  and,  above  all,  so  still,  the 
earth  seems  under  a  spell.  I  sometimes  catch 
myself  holding  my  breath  at  the  beauty  of  it." 

"That  is  just  the  way  I  feel  about  this  month," 
said  Dorothea.  "Even  now  it  sometimes  seems 
as  though  it  could  n't  be  real.  But  only  once  in 
a  while.  Most  of  the  time  I  am  too  busy  enjoy- 
ing it." 

"That  seems  a  sensible  way  to  take  the  matter." 


"I  shall  live  on  it  for  years  and  years — re- 
membering, you  know." 

"As  long  as  that  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Why,  I  '11  never  forget  it !  When  I 
get  to  be  an  old,  old  lady  in  caps  and  little  white 
curls  I  know  I  shall  sit  and  think  about  this 
luncheon,  and  I  shall  tell  the  other  old  ladies — no, 
probably  I  shall  tell  a  girl:  'When  I  was  your  age, 
my  dear,  I  played  Cinderella's  granddaughter  for 
a  whole  month,  and  one  day  we  had  luncheon 
under  a  great  red  oak  on  a  wonderful  gray-and- 
green  terrace.  It  was  October  and  just  exactly 
such  a  day  as  this — '  " 

"I  see  you  know  how  to  tell  stories." 

"You  get  plenty  of  practice  with  younger  twins 
in  the  family.     They  're  insatiable." 

"It  will  be  several  years  yet  before  the  little 
old  lady  with  her  curls  is  in  evidence." 

"And  her  chimney-corner — a  chimney-corner 
and  a  cat  go  with  the  little  old  lady." 

"I  see  the  picture  perfectly.  And  in  between 
the  then  and  the  now — "  The  deep  voice  held  the 
sentence  in  suspense. 

"I  am  not  a  bit  clear  about  the  in-between," 
said  Dorothea.  "Now  and  then  I  imagine 
things."  The  color  rose  in  her  delicate  cheeks. 
"But  they  are  vague  and — and  uncertain.  And 
they  have  n't  any  faces — at  least  I  never  see 
faces.  So  I  don't  think  about  the  in-between  very 
often.  Perhaps  I  am  too  busy.  Anyway,  I  shall 
not  have  to  rack  my  brains  this  winter  for  stories 
to  tell  the  twins.  And  when  I  am  darning  stock- 
ings or  mending  Phil's  shirts,  I  shall  remember 
this  very  minute  with  you  here  on  the  terrace 
and  I  shall  feel  so  young  and — and  unnecessary 
and  gay !     Oh,  I  shall  gloat  over  it !" 

"I  hope  you  will,  dear.  I  want  you  to  have 
plenty  to  gloat  over.     Letters,  John?" 

"From  home!"  Dorothea  pounced  on  the  thick 
envelop.  "And  here  's  another !  This  must  be 
from  the  twins — the  ducks !  Printed,  and  the 
lines  all  running  aslant.  Does  n't  it  make  you  see 
them,  just  to  look  at  it?"  She  extended  the 
smudgy  envelop  joyously.  "They  each  did  a  line, 
turn  and  turn  about.  That  is  why  it  looks  so  ex- 
cessively queer — bless  'em  !  Will  you  excuse  me 
if  I  just  glance — " 

"I  could  n't  possibly.  You  must  read  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  now  and  then  aloud." 

"Oh,  thank  you  I  Everybody  's  well.  Elise 
puts  that  in  the  very  first  sentence.  'Bridget 
has  n't  fired  us  yet !'  As  though  she  would. 
Bridget  grumbles  a  good  deal,  but  you  could  n't 
hire  her  to  find  another  place — not  really.  'Fath- 
er's &gg  peeped  this  morning,  it  was  so  young  and 
tender.'  I  wonder  what  that  covers.  'You  should 
see   me  sitting  in  your  place  at   table.     Superb! 
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The  percolator  is  great  fun,  just  as  I  knew  it 
would  be.  I  've  been  pining  for  ages  to  get  be- 
hind that  percolator.  Bridget  started  it  going 
this  morning  and  forgot  to  screw  the  top  down, 
and  I  did  n't  notice  that  she  had  n't  done  it,  so 
we  had  a  little  mess  for  a  bit,  but  don't  you  worry 
at  your  hundred-and-fifty-mile  distance.  It  never 
will  happen  again. 

"  'The  Smiths  took  us  out  in  their  car  last  night 
— yes,  Father  had  his  overcoat  along — '  This 
page  goes  on  about  where  they  went. — Oh,  they 
punctured  a  tire  and  did  n't  get  home  till  mid- 
night !  That  is  why  Elise  slept  over.  She  has 
been  trying  to  catch  up  with  herself  all  day.  Poor 
Lisa!  I  know  that  kind  of  day.  It  's  hopeless. 
You  simply  can't." 

Dorothea  chuckled  again  and  read  aloud : 

"  'The  twins  have  been  so  angelic  ever  since  you 
went  away  that  I  was  afraid  they  might  be  going  to 
be  sick,  but  they  're  normal  again  now.  They  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Sykes's  Angora  cat  up  a  tree,  playing 
they  were  rescuing  a  captive  princess,  and  the  An- 
gora jumped  down  into  the  middle  of  jNIrs.  Jenkins's 
best  flower-bed — that  hideous  magenta-and-scarlet 
affair,  you  know — and  the  twins  jumped  after,  never 
noticing  where  they  lit,  which  happened  to  be  on 
Mrs.  Jenkins's  choicest  Begonias,  judging  by  the 
looks  of  the  remains.  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  furious, 
and  the  twins  were  surprised  and  sorry.  They  al- 
ways are,  you  know.  Mrs.  Jenkins  used  language, 
and  the  twins  loved  it.  Jack  asked  me  to-night 
whether  I  supposed  she  would  say  the  same  things 
if  they  ever  did  it  again,  and  I  told  him  no,  he'd 
better  not  count  on  it.  The  imp !  He  looked  quite 
dashed.  But  they  took  her  over  that  scraggly  old 
geranium  they  have  watered  all  summer,  every  time 
they  did  n't  forget  it,  and  Janet  told  her  it  would 
make  her  flower-bed  look  lots  prettier.  After  the 
cat  episode  they  went  and  swung  on  the  garden  gate 
until  they  broke  the  top  hinge,  and  then  they  yanked 
up  all  your  pansy  seedlings  under  the  impression 
tliey  were  pulling  weeds,  so  I  guess  there  's  no 
danger  of  their  being  sick  just  yet.  Jim  put  the 
seedlings  back  after  supper,  and  I  watered  them  well, 
so  cheer  up — a  few  may  pull  through.  Anyway,  I  'm 
not  worrying  about  the  twins'  health,  tra-la.  They 
cried  for  you  three  nights — I  would  n't  tell  j'ou  until 
they  stopped  doing  it.  You  would  have  taken  the 
first  train  home — ' 

"And  I  would,  too,  almost.  The  poor  dears !" 
concluded  Dorothea. 

"I  should  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
twins." 

Dorothea  flashed  a  smile  across  the  table.  "You 
must.  Everybody  loves  them,  and  they  don't 
mean  to  do  any  harm.  They  are  nearly  always 
trying  to  be  particularly  helpful  when  they  do 
their  worst." 

"I  recognize  the  breed." 


"This  is  their  letter."  Dorothea  began  to  laugh. 
"You  will  have  to  read  it  yourself,  to  appreciate 
the  spelling.  Why,  here  is  one  from  Father ! 
I  am  rich." 

Dorothea  passed  the  labored  sheet  of  paper 
across  the  table. 

Dere  Sister  Bil  Sykes  yello  cat  has  fiv  kituns 
they  hav  not  got  ther  is  open  yet  we  want  2  but 
farther  says  we  hav  enuf  things  we  gav  Mis  Jenkins 
our  Jeeranium  becaus  her  flowrs  got  hurted  Mis 
Sykes  cat  is  so  slippry  and  we  weded  the  gardiin  but 
ther  ar  sum  left  We  ar  pood  the  way  yon  told  us 
and  we  lik  yur  letturs  has  he  fownd  the  Slipper  rite 
us  a  hole  lot  we  luv  yu 

Janet  and  Jack. 

P.  S.     Thes  ar  Kisses  for  yu. 

"The  dears!"  laughed  Aunt  Ida.  "They  believe 
in  phonetic  spelling." 

"They  're  hopeless !"  Dorothea  looked  up  from 
the  letter  she  was  devouring.  "Father  says  Elise 
is  doing  splendidly,  though  he  would  n't  exchange 
her  for  me  in  the  long  run.  He  likes  us  to  be 
diiiferent.  But  I  can  have  a  good  time  with  an 
easy  conscience,  knowing  that  they  are  all  right 
at  home.  I  do  think  nice  fathers  are  the  loveliest 
things !  Three  letters  make  a  big  treat  all  at 
one  time,  don't  they?" 

"There  still  seems  to  be  a  considerable  pile 
beside  your  plate." 

"Why,  so  there  is !  I  was  so  excited  hearing 
from  home,  I  had  n't  noticed."  Dorothea  opened 
the  topmost  square  curiously.  "Fay  Warren  is 
asking  a  few  girls  to  lunch  with  her  to-morrow." 

"Very  good,  my  dear.  You  could  trust  Fay  to 
write  it  out  prettily  on  paper.  The  next  is  a  tea. 
I  have  its  duplicate.  The  telephone,  John?  For 
you,  Dorothea." 

Flushed-cheeked,  Dorothea  returned  to  the  ter- 
race. "Allison  Burt  is  getting  up  a  little  dance 
for  to-night  and  will  I  come?" 

"I  hope  you  told  her  you  would  be  delighted." 

"I  said  just  that — if  you  had  n't  made  other 
plans,  and  I  did  n't  think  you  had." 

"Quite  right.  And  that  reminds  me.  Mrs. 
Gleason  telephoned  this  morning  she  was  having 
a  few  young  people  for  a  luncheon  dance  Monday 
to  amuse  a  young  cousin  from  the  West,  and 
would  my  charming  niece  come  to  her.  You  will 
have  to  start  an  engagement-book." 

"Is  n't  it  thrilling !  I  feel  like  a  belle  with  so 
many  dates." 

"I  had  thought,  if  your  social  duties  permit,  we 
might  stroll  in  the  gardens  this  afternoon.  I 
must  oversee  the  setting  of  my  new  phloxes.  But 
if  you  would  like  to  take  the  car  for  some  livelier 
purpose — " 
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"1  can't  think  of  anything  nicer  than  gardening 
with  you." 

"The  most  satisfactory  thing  about  you,  my 
dear,  is  that  I  know  you  mean  every  word  you 
say." 

Loitering  through  the  gardens  in  the  warmth 
of  late  September.  Dorothea  thought  was  like 
sauntering  across  the  stage  of  a  fairy-tale.  Any- 
thing might  happen  here.  She  must  remember 
the  next  time  the  twins  clamored  for  the  story  of 
•  The  Sleeping  Beauty"  to  make  it  like  this  inside 
the  forest  wall.  The  sunshine  hung  in  the  drowsy 
air  like  filtered  gold;  lazy  bees  droned  in  the 
autumn  asters.  The  spell  of  the  day  held  her 
feet  to  a  languorous  gait.  Now  she  dabbled  in 
the  brown  earth  of  a  border,  freshening  labels. 
Xow  she  sat  on  a  carved  stone  bench  and  smiled 
at  her  empty  hands  and  watched  the  bent  backs  of 
two  small  brown  men,  while  beside  her  Aunt 
Ida's  voice,  rich  as  autumn  fruitage  and  as  mel- 
low, issued  directions  for  her  precious  phloxes. 
Now  she  strolled  between  flowery  borders,  drift- 
ing, as  fancy  dictated,  into  the  wide  arms  of  some 
friendly  seat.  Everywhere  beauty  wrapped  her 
as  in  a  visible  mantle,  and  the  very  stuff  of  a 
girl's  day-dreams  quivered  in  the  magic  air. 

Before  her,  his  bright  head  bare,  stood  Gerald 
Stanton.  "'Marje  sent  me  to  borrow  you.  May  I 
have  her  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Wright?" 

"Just  as  she  says,"  affirmed  that  lady. 

Dorothea  smiled  lazily.  ".A.re  you  quite  sure 
you  're  real  ?" 

The  boy  looked  puzzled.  "As  real  as,"  he  swept 
an  inclusive  gesture,  "the  rest  of  this." 

"But  this  is  n't  real,"  said  the  girl,  gravely. 
"Don't  you  know  that  if  I  should  move,  it  would 
all  break,  like  a  bubble?" 

His  white  teeth  flashed  in  a  wide  grin.  "I 
sha'n't  break.  And  I  '11  bet  it  won't  either.  Try 
us  and  see." 

"Perhaps  I  will."  She  raised  questioning  eyes 
to  her  hostess. 

"By  all  means,"  said  that  lady.  "While  you  are 
gone,  Mixner  and  I  will  finish  the  phloxes." 

Dorothea  rose  slowly.  "What  does  Marjorie 
want  of  me?" 

Something  about  the  Red  Cross  fair.  Marje 
just  had  an  idea.  Nobody  but  you  would  do.  Wants 
to  consult  you  on  the  ground.  Marje  and  Aunt 
Isabel  have  this  thing  on  the  brain,  you  know." 

Seated  beside  Gerald  Stanton  in  a  low  racing- 
car,  Dorothea  smiled  to  herself.  It  was  the  mer- 
est hint  of  a  smile  tucked  away  at  the  far  corner 
of  her  mouth,  but  the  recollection  it  registered 
set  her  eyes  dancing. 

"This  is  Norman's  car,"  Gerald  was  saying. 
"I  'd  like  to  show  vou  mine." 


Dorothea's  smile  deepened.  She  was  remember- 
ing more  than  one  sight  of  his  car,  with  him  be- 
hind the  wheel  and  a  girl  beside  him.  "To  see 
oursel's  as  ithers  see  us,"  flashed  through  her 
mind.  She  glanced  down  at  her  sport  suit.  The 
clothes,  at  least,  were  right. 

"It  has  a  thing  or  two  I  've  thought  out — " 

"Yourself?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  'm  interested  in  such  things.  Got 
quite  a  junk  shop  at  home  fixed  up  in  the  garage. 
Mother  would  n't  have  me  in  the  house.  Afraid 
I  'd  blow  up  the  whole  shooting-match.  I  do  a 
good  many  stunts  out  there." 

"Tell  me  about  some  of  them." 

Dorothea  had  no  understanding  of  machinery, 
but  she  listened  in  uncomprehending,  interested 
patience  to  a  complicated  story  of  ignition  and 
cylinders.  Jim  would  have  appreciated  its  fine 
points.  She  almost  wished  Jim  were  here,  but 
not  quite.  Certainly  not  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  absence.  The  voice  beside  her  was  too 
friendly  and  pleasant,  the  young  face  too  hand- 
some. And  this  boy  was  more  than  good  looking. 
Technically,  his  words  might  remain  more  or  less 
of  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  her  comprehension ;  yet 
they  made  perfectly  good  sense  to  her  instincts. 
He  was  a  worker,  perhaps  even — she  glimpsed  it 
for  all  his  modest  offhand  recital — a  bit  of  a 
genius.  The  fact  was,  Dorothea  herself  had 
genius  of  a  sort";  she  knew  how  to  ask  questions, 
how  to  clothe  her  interest  in  speech  that  stimu- 
lated and  never  rebuffed.  Elise  said  that  Doro- 
thea could  make  a  stone  tell  its  secrets.  And 
Gerald  Stanton  was  not  a  stone. 

"They  're  going  to  play  off  the  finals  in  the 
junior  tennis  to-morrow  morning."  he  remarked 
suddenly,  veering  away  from  machinery.  "May 
we  stop  for  you  when  we  go  over?" 

"If  Aunt  Ida  has  n't  planned  something  that  I 
don't  know  about." 

"Here  's  hoping  she  has  n't.  Hard  luck  you 
and  Barnard  had  Tuesday." 

"I  'm  afraid  I  hoodooed  him." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.     Barnard  's  no  cup-winner." 

"I  did  n't  mind  for  myself,"  Dorothea  ex- 
plained. "But  I  was  afraid  he  might  feel  disap- 
pointed and  be  too  polite  to  show  it.  I  played 
the  best  I  could,  and  deserved  to  be  beaten,  and 
had  a  lot  of  fun  at  it,  too.  I  think  I  came  off 
pretty  well." 

"You  're  a  true-blue  sport,"  approved  the  boy. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Gerald  Stanton.  If  I  were  n't 
sitting  down,  I  'd  make  you  my  best  bow." 

"My  friends  call  me  Jerry." 

"Do  they?    Rather  a  good  idea.    It  is  shorter." 

"When  you  're  in  a  hurry,  try  it." 

At  the  entrance  to  a  big  stone  house,  Marjorie 
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Lake  fell  upon  Dorothea  and  swept  her  upstairs 
to  a  room  littered  with  fabrics  in  all  stages  of 
cut  and  construction. 

"I  could  n't  explain  decently  on  the  telephone; 
and  besides,  anybody  can  say  *no'  so  easily  over 
the  wire.     Have  you  a  short  full  black  skirt?" 

"I  don't  know.     I  will  look  and  see." 

Marjorie  stared. 

"You  lucky  girl !  To  have  so  many  clothes 
you  don't  know  what  you  've  got!" 

"I  know  them  by  heart,  almost  all.  But  I  can't 
quite  remember  about  the  black  skirt." 

"It  does  n't  really  matter.  A  skirt  can  be  made. 
Only  I  thought  if  you  happened  tO'  have  one — 
we  have  the  rest  of  the  costume.  It  's  for  a 
Belgian  village-dance  at  the  Red  Cross  Fair. 
Allison  and  Norman  and  Larry  and  Jerry  and  I 
are  in  it.  Before  and  after  the  dance  you  sell 
pop-corn  with  the  rest  of  us.  We  would  n't  miss 
that  for  a  hundred  dances.  If  I  guarantee  the 
pop-corn  stunt,  you  '11  dance,  won't  you?" 

"Certainly,  if  somebody  will  undertake  to  show 
me  the  steps." 

"Jerry  will  teach  you.  He  know^s  'em.  What 
have  you  done  to  that  boy?" 

"I  ?"  Dorothea's  brown  eyes  widened  in  sur- 
prise. 

"He  asked  for  you  for  a  partner.  I  'm  his 
cousin,  you  know%  and  I  tell  you  Jerry  is  n't  given 
to  pulling  wires  to  get  what  he  likes." 

"He  does  n't  have  to,  does  he  ?" 

"You  're  right  there !  He  's  the  popular  hero 
with  all  the  girls.  If  he  was  n't  Jerry,  he  'd  be 
spoiled." 

"I  can't  exactly  blame  them." 

"You  're  frank." 

"It  's  a  satisfaction,"  Dorothea  pursued  whim- 
sically, "to  show  people  that  you  have  good  taste. 
I  don't  think  I  blame  the  girls  at  all." 

"I  did  n't  see  you  pulling  wires." 

"My  mistake.     I  forgot  to  think  of  it  in  time." 

The  other  laughed.  "Oh,  Jerry  knows  his  way 
about.  Just  the  same,  when  he  came  up  here  he 
could  n't  think  of  staying  more  than  two  or  three 
days.  Had  a  place  he  was  going  on  to  from  here. 
He  has  stayed  five  already,  arid  I'll  wager  we 
could  n't  drive  him' away  if  we  wanted  to." 

Dorothea  shook  her  head  lightly,  and  Marjorie 
laughed  again.  "Come  along  to  the  sewing-room 
and  try  these  things  on.  Then  we  will  find  Jerry 
and  you  can  begin.  He  went  to  hunt  up  some 
music." 

Dorothea  carried  away  from  the  afternoon  a 
blurred  sense  of  motion  and  a  surprisingly  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  figures  of  a  dance.     She 


could  not  help  feeling  excited,  but  she  was  too 
sensible  to  let  her  e:^citement  modify  her  manner. 
Marjorie,  of  course,  had  spoken  in  hyperbole. 
More  than  the  traditional  grain  of  salt  must  be 
taken  with  such  talk.  It  was  cheerful,  calculated 
to  make  a  girl  happy,  but  nothing  to  tack  one's 
faith  to.  Yet  something  that  Jerry  said  on  the 
drive  home  gave  such  thoughts  pause.  They  had 
been  talking  of  the  fair. 

"But  are  n't  you  in  college?"  Dorothea  had 
asked  bluntly. 

"Oh,  yes.  We  go  next  week.  Late  this  year. 
Easy  enough  to  run  over  though.  Ever  seen  the 
old  campus?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Our  new  frat  house  is  a  dandy.  Opens  next 
month  with  a  big  blow-out.  Would  you  come  if 
I  asked  you?" 

Stealthily  the  girl  pinched  herself.  "Try  me 
and  see." 

"Right-O.  Just  remember  from  now  on  that 
you  've  got  a  date  the  third  week  in  October." 

Did  he  mean  it  ?  At  the  moment,  surely.  But 
would  he  follow  it  up?  The  question  absorbed 
Dorothea's  attention  as  she  dressed  for  Allison's 
dance.  Did  she  want  him  to  follow  it  up?  The 
dainty  ivory  bufifer  paused  in  her  absent  fingers. 
He  liked  her.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion-that  Jerry  Stanton  liked  her,  as  impossible 
as  to  blind  herself  to  the  knowledge  that  she  liked 
to  be  liked.  What  girl  would  n't?  she  defended 
swiftly.  But — there  was  no  dodging  the  sinister 
"but" — w^ould  it  be  wise  ?  As  though  wisdom  had 
any  concern  in  a  magic  month.  Was  n't  this  just 
part  of  the  good  time  that  she  had  promised  her- 
self to  enjoy  thoroughly? 

"It  's  only  a  game,"  she  reminded  herself,  and 
her  spirits  rose  buoyantly.  "I  '11  remember  that, 
and  I  '11  remember  it  is  scheduled  to  last  exactly 
three  w^eeks  and  tw^o  days  longer." 

"But  remember,  too,"  argued  prudence,  "that 
you  will  never  know  him  after  this  month !" 

"I  '11  know'  him  now,"  retorted  Dorothea,  stout- 
ly. "Anyway,  he  may  forget  about  the  frat  house 
bid.  I  won't  pick  out  my  dresses  until  he  says 
something  to  Aunt  Ida." 

Then  she  ran  to  the  closet  and  kissed  her  hand 
to  its  contents.  "You  bewitchingest !  How  I  do 
love  to  look  at  you !" 

Standing  .so.  she  pulled  a  fold  into  place  and 
stroked  it  gently.  "The  rose  pink,  of  course.  I 
should  have  to  take  that,  it  is  so  becoming.  And 
this  brown — "  At  that  she  laughed  derisively, 
"Who  's  counting  chickens  now  ?"  and  fell  again 
to  dressing. 


{To  he  continued) 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIGHT  AT  EBIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Christmas  is  known,  the  world  over,  as  the  chil- 
dren's festival.  It  is  the  world's  greatest  holiday, 
celebrating  the  birth  of  a  baby.  And  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Christmas-trees,  the 
world  over,  the  most  unusual  one  is  the  Tree  of 
Light,  that  each  year  mysteriously  appears  in 
Madison  Square,  in  New  York  City,  and  lights 
its  candles  for  countless  people  to  see  and  enjoy. 

How  the  first  community  tree  came  to  be,  six 
years  ago,  is  an  interesting  story. 

"How  can  I  live  through  this  Christmas-time?" 
said  a  lady  in  great  trouble  to  two  friends.  "I 
can't  bear  the  loneliness!" 

"I  know,"  was  the  sympathetic  answer;  "I  've 
been  through  it  myself.  While  I  was  studying 
in  Europe,  I  came  nearer  being  downright  home- 
sick at  Christmas-time  than  all  the  rest  of  the 


year.  You  see,  all  my  friends  went  home,  or  to 
visit,  and  I  was  so  alone.  I  remember  staying  in 
my  quiet  lodgings  till  I  could  n't  stand  them  any 
longer,  and  going  out  for  a  walk  at  twilight,  only 
to  find  the  streets  just  as  lonely  and  deserted. 
Every  house  brightly  lighted,  every  family  cele- 
l^rating  Christmas  with  a  tree  and  gleaming  can- 
dles; sometimes  I  could  hear  people  laughing  or 
singing — plenty  of  happiness  and  good  cheer,  but 
it  all  seemed  to  be  shut  up  inside ;  outside,  nobody 
and  nothing!" 

"Ah,"  said  the  lady,  "there  must  be  many  lonely 
souls  in  New  York  at  Christmas-time.  Would  n't 
it  be  wonderful  to  have  a  tree  for  them  ?"' 

And  this  woman's  lia])py  thought  became  a 
reality,  that  very  month ;  for  the  friends  knew  it 
was  a  wonderful  idea — a  Christmas-tree  for 
everybody,  out  of  doors,  for  all  to  share  its  mes- 
sage of  good  will.  Though  the  time  was  very 
short,  the  tree  was  secured,  a  giant  fir  w'ith  great 
sweep  of  branches.  It  was  trimmed  with  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  electric  lamps,  with  a  white 
star  at  the  very  top.  And  thousands  of  people 
came  to  enjoy  it.  Children  came,  and  stood  fasci- 
nated by  its  colored  lights.  Their  parents  came, 
and  had  a  new  feeling  about  Christmas — that  you 
could  have  its  spirit  without  presents.  The  band 
played,  people  sang,  and  the  party  was  full  of 
Christmas  secrecy,  for  nobody  knew  who  did  it. 
"Who  gave  the  Tree  of  Light?"  asked  a  little 
shop-girl,  and  a  tall  man  in  a  fur-lined  coat  re- 
plied, "No  one  knows — it's  just  our  tree!" 

And  each  year  since,  the  people's  tree  has  stood 
in  Madison  Square  for  New  York's  lonely  ones, 
rich  or  poor.  "Does  it  mean  anything  to  you  ?" 
an  elderly  man  said  suddenly  to  his  neighbor. 
And  when  the  reply  came,  "Indeed  it  does,"  he 
said  eagerly :  "Well,  it  can't  mean  as  much  as  it 
does  to  me.  You  see.  I  've  traveled  all  over  the 
world,  and  tried  everything;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  n't  been  lonely  at  Christmas  since 
I  was  a  little  boy.    It  's  my  tree !" 

And  at  that  very  moment,  across  the  square, 
two  women,  with  Christmas  dinner-baskets  on 
their  arms,  stopped  to  look  at  the  tree,  and  one 
said  to  the  other,  pushing  the  shawl  back  from 
her  face,  "That's  all  right,  but  the  Christmas 
dinner  you  eat  and  forget ;  now  it  does  me  good 
just  to  look  at  the  tree,  and  somehow  it  stays 
with  you  all  the  year !" 

The  lighting  of  the  tree  always  comes  at  half 
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past  five  on  Christmas  Eve  and  is  a  great  event. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  tree,  not  on  the  person 
who  turns  the  switches.  The  man  in  charge  said 
to  one  of  the  boy  scouts,  who  are  always  on  duty 


I  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE   TREE   IN  MADISON   SQUABE,    NEW   TOEK   CITY 


near  the  tree,  "Can  you  find  me  a  boy  to  turn  on 
the  lights?"  Of  course  he  could,  and  was  back  in 
a  moment  or  two  with  a  little  East  Side  fellow, 
whose  pale  face  was  alight  with  anticipation  and 
joy.  The  chief  electrician  showed  him  how  to 
throw  on  the  different  switches,  this  one  first  for 
the  star,  then  this  and  this  and  this,  to  light  one 
section  at  a  time.  The  boy  followed  directions, 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  stood  looking  up  into 
the  spreading  branches  where  the  lights  were 
twinkling  like  stars  overhead.  He  remained 
silent  for  a  bit,  then  asked,  "Gee  !  Did  I  light  them 
all?" 

Each  year  the  programs  at  the  tree  have  some- 
thing planned  specially  for  the  children.  Once  a 
real  Indian,  Os-ke-non-ton,  came  in  his  Mohawk 
garb  and  head-dress  to  give  his  tribal  call,  open- 
ing the  exercises.  Children  generally  think  of 
Indians  with  tomahawks,  bloodthirsty  and  war- 
like; but  this  Indian  led  the  great  crowd  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  singing  of  the  peace  hymn  while  all 
Europe  was  fighting ! 

Another  year  a  theater-party  was  given  out  of 
doors  near  the  tree.  The  play  was  a  pantomime, 
telling  the  story  of  the  seven  gifts  that  were 
brought  to  the  Queen.  Here  and  there  in  the 
crowd  a  small  boy  kept  up  a  running  comment 
on  the  play,  telling  what 
was  happening  in  this  liv- 
ing movie,  as  the  Brave 
Man,  the  Rich  Man,  the 
Haughty  Lady,  and  the 
rest,  came  with  their 
gifts;  so  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  spectators 
caught  the  story  and  the 
lesson  of  Christmas  giv- 
ing. At  the  end  the  Dear 
Child  brought  her  bat- 
tered doll,  and  chose  as 
her  present  from  the 
Queen  the  gleaming  star 
on  the  tiptop  branch  of 
the  tree,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment blossomed  out  in  a 
blaze  of  lights,  acting  w^ell 
its  part  in  the  Christmas 
fantasy. 

And  last  year  there  was 
an  afternoon  party  at  the 
tree,  just  for  the  children. 
There  were  four  boys' 
bands,  which  took  turns  in 
playing.  There  was  a  boy 
soprano,  a  bird  w-arbler, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  splendid 
big   Santa   in   a   red   coat, 
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who  was  almost  mobbed  by  the  delit^hted  young- 
sters, so  that  three  policemen  had  to  rescue  him. 


But  the  tree  docs  more  than  give  such  pleasure 
to  the  children,  for  now  and  again  it  does  a 
wonderful  thing.  Once  a  twelve-year-old  immi- 
grant lad  played  his  violin  during  the  intermis- 
sion of  the  band  concert.  In  the  crowd  was  a 
wealthy  lady  who  noticed  this  little  foreign  boy 
and  enjoyed  his  music.  Later  she  had  him  come 
to  play  for  her  and  decided  that  he  had  great 
promise.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is 
having  a  splendid  musical  education,  for  which 
the  lady  is  providing,  and  a  wonderful  future  is 
prophesied  for  the  boy  whom  she  found  at  the 
Tree  of  Light.  Surely  he  will  come  with  his 
fiddle,  some  Christmas  Eve,  world-famous,  to  play 
again  for  the  tree. 

Sometimes  a  story  starts  in  Madison  Square, 
and  no  one  knows  how  it  comes  out.  One  year  a 
lady  in  warm  furs  came  to  the  tree.  She  seemed 
to  be  alone  in  the  great  crowd — looking,  looking 
for  some  one.  Presently  she  singled  out  two  for- 
lorn little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  cer- 
tainly had  been  neglected  by  Santa  Claus.  She 
talked  with  them  for  a  moment,  then,  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  made  her  way  to  a  big  motor-car. 
"Home,"  she  said  to  the  footman,  who  lifted  the 
children  in.  And  the  tree,  which  saw  this  much 
of  the  story,  guessed  what  sort  of  home  it  was, 
and  wondered  how  long  they  stayed,  and  if  the 
lady  kept  in  touch  with  them  afterward.  And  be- 
cause her  sad  face,  when  she  left,  seemed  happier 
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with  some  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  the  tree  feels 
sure  she  did. 

In  the  crowd  one  night  was  a  poor  old  man, 
very  lonely,  utterly  discouraged,  "down-and-out," 
though  he  was  a  true  gentleman.     From  bitter 


Some  of  them  are  found  in  queer  places.  One 
had  a  week's  home  on  a  motor-truck,  and  ap- 
peared each  night  in  a  different  street  of  the 
town.  Another  blossomed  out  in  a  hospital  yard, 
where  the  patients  could  look  on  from  the  win- 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  WISE  MEN— A  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTMAS  PAGEANT 


experience  he  had  learned  that  no  one  wants  an 
old  man,  and  he  had  been  trying  for  weeks  to 
get  work.  Somehow  the  tree,  with  its  lights  and 
music,  its  message  of  good  will,  filled  his  heart 
with  hope.  With  the  last  of  his  money  he  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  asking  for  a  home 
in  exchange  for  any  service  he  could  give. 

The  next  day  brought  him  a  letter,  making  an 
appointment  for  him  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Light- 
tree  in  Madison  Square;  and  that  very  night  he 
went  with  them  to  a  new  home. 

And  the  Tree  of  Light  has  other  children,  for 
all  over  this  country  there  are  Christmas-trees — 
fine  big  trees  set  up  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
little  trees  in  empty  lots  and  at  cross-roads — the 
Tree  of  Light  claims  them  all  as   its   children. 


dows,  and  the  very  sickest  ones  could  hear  the 
singing  of  the  carols.  One  lighted  its  star  in 
railroad  yards,  for  all  the  travelers  and  engineers 
and  brakemen  to  share.  And  one,  in  a  Texas 
border  town,  brought  together  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  to  sing  their  carols  in  English  and 
Spanish,  their  enmity  forgotten. 

The  neighborhood  association  in  an  outlying 
district  of  New  York  City  planned  a  neighbor- 
hood tree.  But  when  the  carpenter  and  electrician 
arrived,  it  was  found  that  the  tree  had  disap- 
peared during  the  night.  Stolen !  Tony,  the 
leader  of  the  gang,  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it.  But  the  young  woman  in  charge  said: 
"You  see,  it  was  n't  my  tree  any  more  than  yours, 
or  the  gang's,  or  anybody's.    That  's  why  I  mind 
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if  we  must  give  it  up."  Well,  Tony  would  ask 
about  it,  but  be  still  sbook  bis  bead.  It  was  n't 
five  minutes  till  tbe  gang-  appeared,  carrying  tbe 
tree  in  triumph.  They  bad  found  it — well,  never 
mind  where!  They  offered  to  stand  guard  over 
it,  and  they  kept  watch  until  New  Year's. 

In  a  little  town  in  North  Carolina  tbe  tree 
committee  borrowed  three  camels  from  a  circus 
wintering  near  by.  and  used  them  in  a  pageant 
telling  the  story  of  tbe  visit  of  tbe  Wise  Men  to 
Bethlehem.  Bringing  their  gifts,  the  three  Ori- 
ental figures  approached  the  tree  slowly,  while 
Mary  knelt  by  the  manger.  The  chorus,  on  a 
balcony,  sang,  and  tbe  tree  was  lighted  at  their 
arrival.  So  great  was  tbe  spirit  of  reverence  in 
the  crowd,  so  fully  did  the  lesson  carry  home, 
that  tbe  tree  is  given  most  of  tbe  credit  for  tbe 
fact  that  no  arrests  were  made  in  tbe  town  that 
Christmas,  which  bad  never  happened  before. 


Tbe  committee  in  another  town  planned  a  gift 
for  each  child,  and  wrote  to  tbe  New  York  tree 
asking  how  to  give  out  presents  without  con- 
fusion. "No  gifts,"  was  tbe  answer;  "no  gifts; 
don't  spoil  the  spirit  of  the  day."  But  they  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  idea  of  giving,  and  announced 
this  plan  in  tbe  papers :  that  Santa  Claus  would 
come  to  the  tree,  with  an  empty  pack,  and  each 
child  was  to  bring  something  to  put  into  it.  And 
so  well  did  their  plan  work  that  over  five  bushels 
of  food  were  crowded  into  Santa's  pack,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  people  in  need. 

"That's  the  busiest  Christmas-tree  I  ever  saw," 
commented  a  little  school-boy;  "it  's  waked  up 
the  whole  town !" 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Tree  of  Light  is  proud 
of  its  children?  For  to  every  town  and  village 
they  are  carrying  the  true  Christmas  spirit  that 
stays  with  you  all  tbe  year. 
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TiiERE  are  many  fine  streets 

In  this  good  town  of  mine. 
There  's  Wahiut  and  Willow, 

Persimmon   and   Pine ; 
And  Broad  Road,  and  Broad  Way 

And  High  Street  and  Main — 
But  none  I  love  better 

Than  Christmas-tree  Lane. 

You  "11  seek  it  in  vain 

In  all  seasons  but  one. 
When  snow-clouds  are  hidiui,' 

The  pale  winter  sun. 
And  winds  of  December 

Blow  cold  at  the  pane — 
'T  is  then  you  '11  be  finding 

This   Christmas-tree   Lane. 

They  come  with  their  branches 

Of  holly  so  gay, 
With  garlands  of  ivy. 

And  mistletoe  spray; 


And  dozens  of  pine-trees       %^        B^g 
They  bring  in  their  train  ^ 

To  make  the  old  market 
A    Christmas-tree    Lane. 

The  sight  and  the  scent 

Of  the  sweet-smelling  pine, 
They  set  me  to  dreaming 

An  old  dream  of  mine: 
I  'd  buy  all  the  pine-trees, 

The  high  and  the  low, 
.\nd  trim  them  with  presents 

For  children  I  know. 


Yes,  deck  all  the  branches 

With  candy  and  toys. 
And  send  out  a  message 

For  good  girls  and  boys. 
I  fancy  I  hear  their 

Glad  carol's  refrain 
As  slowly  I  wander 

Down  Christmas-tree  Lane. 
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Chapter  III 


OFF  TO   SEA 


"Gone!  Gone  where?"  asked  the  captain,  with  a 
frown  of  annoyance. 

"I  met  him  on  the  wharf  and  he  said  he  'd 
left  the  ship,  sir,"  Dave  replied. 

Suddenly  the  captain's  face  wore  a  smile.  The 
situation  appeared  to  amuse  him. 

"What  d'  you  know  about  that!"  he  said  with 
a  deep  laugh.  "You  '11  get  on,  son,  if  you  're 
always  as  smart  as  this.  Come  back  and  talk  to 
me  in  a  week.  From  what  I  can  see  of  you,  I 
reckon  you  '11  fill  the  billet,  but  I  'm  too  busy 
to  waste  time  on  you  now.  Come  along  next 
Thursday,  and  then  I  '11  run  the  rule  over  you." 

Dave's  heart  beat  a  little  faster  than  usual  as 
he  walked  home.  Nothing  had  been  farther  from 
his  mind  earlier  in  the  day  than  definitely  to  ask 
for  a  job  on  a  vessel.  Now  he  was  as  good  as 
booked  to  sail  in  a  week.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  he  had  quite  forgotten  to  ask  where 
the  ship  was  bound  for.  All  he  knew  was  her 
name — the  Pacific  Queen.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  not  deejjly  concerned  as  to  her  destination. 
Any  point  of  the  compass  was  equally  satisfactory 
to  him.  Although  he  had  not  officially  "signed 
on,"  the  big  captain  with  the  deep  laugh  had  said 
he  would  fill  the  billet,  and  Dave  was  prepared  to 
take  the  captain's  word  for  it.  The  only  thing 
that  made  him  thoughtful  was  the  fact  that  he 
would  have  to  go  without  telling  his  father  or 
Aunt  Martha.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  way 
out  of  that  difficulty.  If  he  told  Aunt  Martha, 
she  would  make  a  fuss  and  his  father  would  hear 
of  it,  and  Dave  knew  what  that  would  lead  to. 


Captain  Hallard  had  definitely  said  his  son  was 
not  to  go  to  sea  until  the  following  year,  and 
when  Captain  Hallard  said  a  thing  he  meant  it. 
Dave  weighed  the  whole  situation  up  carefully 
on  his  way  home  and  decided  the  best  thing  was 
to  disappear  quietly  to  prevent  a  scene.  He  would 
just  leave  a  note  for  his  dad,  explaining  matters, 
and  promising  to  return  home  immediately  he  got 
back  to  America. 

Dave  lay  awake  many  hours  that  night,  and, 
with  the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  crept  quietly  down 
the  stairs,  for  he  wanted  to  set  his  eyes  on  the 
Pacific  Queen  again.  He  felt  an  air  of  propri- 
etorship in  regard  to  the  vessel.  Also,  he  half 
dreaded  to  find  she  had  disappeared  in  the  night, 
and  it  was  with  positive  relief  that  he  saw  her 
lying  snugly  tied  up  at  her  berth. 

He  had  learnt  in  recent  months  to  judge  the 
cut  of  a  vessel,  and  the  Pacific  Queen  looked  a 
trim  craft  to  him.  She  was  a  single-screw  steel 
freighter  that  had  not  been  launched  more  than 
three  years.  No  mail-boat  that  ever  tore  her  way 
out  of  New  York  seemed  half  so  magnificent  in 
Dave's  eyes  as  the  Pacific  Queen  lying  at  her 
moorings  that  early  summer  morning.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life  on  board  except  a  thin  stream  of 
smoke  from  the  galley  stack,  and  the  boys  stood 
feasting  his  eyes  on  his  future  home  for  a  full 
hour  before  a  healthy  appetite  sent  him  hurrying 
home  to  see  what  Aunt  Martha  had  for  breakfast. 

The  problem  of  what  to  take  on  the  voyage 
puzzled  him  somewhat.  There  were  not  many 
things  he  could  take,  as  the  money-box  into  which 
he  had  been  dropping  dimes  and  five-cent  pieces 
for  a  couple  of  years  contained  only  a  few  dollars. 
A  large  clasp-knife,  of  course,  must  be  included. 
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Of  that  there  was  no  question.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  sailor  without  a  clasp-knife?  Dave  was  not 
absolutely  certain  what  it  was  for,  but  he  knew 
it  was  indispensable,  so  he  boldly  laid  out  a  dollar 
and  a  half  on  a  fearsome  weapon  with  a  bone 
handle.  Fortunately,  he  had  a  new  pair  of  heavy 
shoes.  One  problem  gave  him  many  uneasy 
hours.  His  father  had  once  told  him  that  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  sea  he  could  have 
the  binoculars  that  formed  one  of  Captain  Hal- 
lard's  souvenirs  of  the  sea.  The  clasp-knife  was 
a  treasure  already,  but  those  binoculars  were  the 
crowning  point  of  Dave's  desires.  They  had  cost 
an  awful  lot  of  money  at  one  time  and  were  not 
a  necessary  part  of  a  boy's  outfit,  but  Dave  felt 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  them  with  him. 

Choosing  a  suitable  opportunity,  he  asked : 

"Dad,  do  you  remember  saying  I  could  have 
your  glasses  when  the  time  came?" 

"Surely,"  his  father  agreed,  "and  I  hope  you 
will  remember  always  to  treat  'em  as  carefully  as 
I  have  done.  They  've  got  fine  lenses  in  them, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  handled  a  better  pair 
of  binoculars  in  my  life." 

"Can  I  use  them  now  just  as  if  they  were 
mine?"  Dave  put  in  anxiously.  He  had  a  nice 
sense  of  honor.  Nothing  would  have  induced  him 
to  take  them  on  the  Pacific  Queen  without  a 
favorable  reply  to  this  question. 

"Why,  I  don't  see  any  objection,"  Captain  Hal- 
lard  replied  good-naturedly,  puffing  away  at  his 
pipe.  "Only,  as  I  say,  take  care  of  them,  and 
mind  you  don't  scratch  the  lenses." 

At  times  Dave  felt  almost  bursting  with  the 
desire  to  tell  one  of  his  school  friends  the  won- 
derful thing  that  was  to  happen  on  the  following 
Thursday,  but  he  kept  his  own  counsel  and  waited 
as  patiently  as  he  could.  On  his  last  night  at 
home  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  his  father  and 
one  to  Aunt  Martha.     The  first  ran : 

Dear  Dad : 

I  could  n't  wait,  and  I  'm  going  to  sea.  Please 
forgive  me.  I  '11  take  good  care  of  the  binoculars 
and    write    to    you    often. 

Your  loving  son, 

David. 

He  propped  the  two  letters  up  against  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  and  then  went  to  bed  in 
his  own  room  for  the  last  time,  after  packing  his 
few  possessions  in  an  old  suitcase.  Dave  hardly 
dared  close  his  eyes  lest  he  should  sleep  too  long. 
Before  it  was  light  he  slipped  on  his  clothes.  The 
stairs  creaked  as  he  walked  down  them  in  his 
stocking- feet,  with  his  shoes  in  one  hand  and  the 
suitcase  in  the  other.  He  dreaded  waking  either 
his  father  or  Aunt  Martha,  and  yet  had  to  fight 
with  a  desire  to  say  good-by  to  them.    He  had  to 


bite  his  lips  hard  and  a  lump  came  into  his  throat 
when  he  passed  his  father's  door. 

For  three  hours  Dave  waited  on  the  wharf, 
until  there  were  signs  of  life  on  the  Pacific  Queen. 
When  Captain  Chisholm  turned  out  of  his  berth 
he  was  told  there  was  a  boy  waiting  to  see  him. 

"A  boy!"  he  said.     "What  does  he  want?" 

"Says  you  told  him  to  come,  sir.  He  's  been 
on  deck  since  four  o'clock." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  the  captain.  "Send  him 
here." 

The  master  mariner  was  having  breakfast 
when  Dave  was  ushered  in.  He  had  already  as- 
certained that  the  boat  was  bound  for  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  Australasian  ports. 

"So  you  want  to  go  to  sea,  eh?"  the  big  man 
asked,  attacking  a  pile  of  bacon  and  eggs. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Dave  replied. 

"Ever  been  afloat?" 

"Not  yet,  sir." 

"What  's  your  name?" 

"David  Hallard." 

"How  old?" 

"Sixteen,  sir." 

"Got  a   father?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  does  he  say  about  it?" 

"He  says  I  can  be  a  sailor,  sir,"  he  answered, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "He  was  a  ship's 
master,  but  he  's  got  rheumatism  now." 

"Well,  you  seem  a  smart  enough  lad.  You  '11 
have  to  jump  around  a  bit  at  sea.  We  've  no  use 
for  lazy  folk  here.  Go  and  report  to  Mr.  Quick, 
the  first  mate.  He  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  He  's 
rough  and  ready,  but  he  knows  his  business. 
Don't  let  him  have  to  tell  you  twice  and  you  '11 
be  all  right.    We  sail  at  noon.    Run  along  now." 

Dave  found  that  Mr.  Quick  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  of  man  from  the  captain.  He  seemed 
to  bark  instead  of  talking,  nor  did  he  appear  to 
be  in  a  particularly  pleasant  frame  of  mind  that 
morning.  He  had  fiery  red  hair  and  piercing  eyes. 
Mr.  Quick  devoted  precisely  sixty  seconds  to  the 
new  hand,  during  which  he  gave  Dave  some  terse 
and  emphatic  advice,  and  after  that  he  hustled 
him  ofif  to  the  galley,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  wing  of  Barnes,  the  ship's  cook. 

"Well,  and  what  have  they  sent  to  plague  the 
life  out  of  me  now?"  Barnes  asked  in  a  high, 
squeaky  voice,  li  Dave  had  not  been  trying  hard 
to  make  a  good  impression  on  every  one  he  might 
have  laughed,  for  Barnes  had.  the  most  comical 
face  he  had  ever  seen.  In  reality  he  was  good- 
natured  enough,  but  for  some  reason  he  always 
tried  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  cranky 
and  unapproachable,  perhaps  because  people  had 
been  taking  advantage  of  his  amiability  for  forty 
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years  at  sea.  His  fat  cheeks  were  red.  and  his 
eyebrows  stood  out  hke  two  white  bushes.  In 
spite  of  the  greeting.  Dave  liked  Barnes  instinc- 
tively on  sight,  and  grew  to  like  him  still  more  in 
the  course  of  time ;  and  he  is  a  lucky  person  who 
makes  a  friend  of  the  cook  afloat. 

"I  've  come  to  help  you,"  the  boy  said.  "So 
far.  I  only  know  how  to  peel  potatoes,  though." 

"Well.  I  sha"  n't  he  askin'  you  to  bake  dough- 
nuts or  fry  chickens  for  the  passengers  yet  a 
while,"  the  cook  growled.  "  'cause  there  ain't  no 
passengers  this  trip,  and  again  there  ain't  no 
chickens  to  fry.  Ship's  biscuits,  cold,  with  plenty 
o'  weevils  in  'em,  is  all  the  hands  get  on  this  ship 
week-days.  Sundays  it  's  different.  We  has  to 
warm  the  biscuits  up  into  a  puddin'  for  a  change." 

"Then  what  do  we  want  a  cook  for?"  asked 
Dave,  with  a  grin. 

"Look  here,  youngster,  I  '11  not  stand  for  any 
impidence."  Barnes  declared,  puffing  out  his 
cheeks  and  doing  wonderful  things  with  his  bushy 
eyebrows.  "You  '11  have  a  frying-pan  about  your 
ears  in  a  brace  of  shakes.  Don't  stand  there  like 
a  dummy  !  Why  don't  you  get  to  work  ?  Do  you 
expect  me  to  wash  all  them  dishes?" 

Dave  whipped  off  his  coat  and  started  on  the 
task  with  a  celerity  which  brought  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction  from  the  cook — a  sound  which  Barnes 
hastily  strove  to  hide  with  a  cough. 

It  occurred  to  the  new  hand  that  he  might  be 
able  to  extract  some  information  from  the  cook. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  other  duties  I  '11  have  on 
board  this  boat.  Mr.  Barnes,  besides  washing 
dishes?" 

The  cook  glared  at  him. 

"Not  a  thing,  my  son."  he  said.  "It  's  one  of 
the  rules  on  this  ship  that  the  boy  is  n't  allowed 
to  do  anything  but  wash  dishes.  When  he's  got 
through  he  has  to  part  his  hair  in  the  middle  and 
dine  with  the  skipper — if  there  is  n't  some  more 
dishes  to  wash,  which  there  alius  is.  What  are 
you  pesterin'  me  with  fool  questions  for,  anyhow  ? 
Do  you  take  me  for  the  navvigatin'  officer  or  only 
the  owner?  Reach  me  that  frying-pan  down  and 
I  '11  belay  your  ears  with  it." 

Dave  promptly  obeyed,  and  got  a  thump  on  the 
shoulders  with  it  for  "more  impidence."  After 
that,  he  was  kept  busy  with  various  duties  in  the 
galley  until,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt 
the  peculiar  vibration  of  a  ship's  engines.  The 
propeller  had  begun  its  endless  song  of  "chug- 
chug-a-chug." 

Another  Hallard  had  started  on  his  first  voy- 
age. 

The  new  hand's  sleeping  quarters  were  in  the 
"fo'c'sle,"   but    he    did    not    sleep    much    the    first 


night,  for  everything  was  strange.  So  far.  the 
ship  was  very  steady,  only  giving  a  roll  occasion- 
ally. When  the  boy  turned  out  next  morning 
they  were  far  out  to  sea  and  running  to  the 
south,  the  coast-line  of  New  Jersey  looming  up 
in  the  di.stance  on  the  starboard  beam. 

Dave  soon  discovered  that  he  was  to  lead  a 
strenuous  existence  on  board.  With  only  one  pair 
of  hands,  he  was  to  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  for 
the  cook,  help  the  steward  to  wait  on  the  captain, 
who  had  his  meals  alone,  obey  orders  from  any 
one  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  issue  commands, 
and  make  himself  generally  useful.  He  got  a 
good  many  hints  from  Barnes  when  that  queer 
individual  was  in  the  mood  to  be  communicative, 
though  Dave  had  to  sort  out  the  hints  from  a 
maze  of  contradictory  statements. 

"It  's  a  reg'lar  dog's  life  at  sea."  said  the  cook, 
while  Dave  was  stirring  a  mysterious  compound 
in  a  large  basin.  Barnes  seemed  to  have  a  fond- 
ness for  that  expression.  "I  dunno  why  kids  like 
you  want  to  come  on  a  ship.  .An'  yet  it  's  all 
right  at  times,  such  as  wdien  you  get  ashore.  The 
best  part  of  bein'  at  sea  is  goin'  ashore,  I  alius 
says.  Did  n't  I  see  you  runnin'  your  legs  off  for 
Oleson  this  morning?"  he  demanded  ferociously, 
without  the  slightest  warning. 

"Who  's  Oleson?"  Dave  asked.  He  had  been 
performing  a  variety  of  duties  for  so  many 
people. 

'"Oleson  is  that  great,  lumbering,  Swedish  sea- 
man who  looks  like  a  one-eyed  mule."  Dave 
recognized  the  vague  description  by  the  fact  that 
one  man  wore  a  patch  over  his  left  eye. 

"Yes,  he  asked  me  to — " 

"Never  mind  what  he  asked  you  to  do."  the 
cook  snapped.  "You  've  got  to  learn  to  look 
after  yourself,  kid,  or  nobody  on  this  ship  won't 
be  doin'  nothing  soon.     You  '11-  be  doing  it  all." 

Mr.  Quick,  who  was  reputed  to  have  eyes  in  the 
back  of  his  head,  took  no  notice  of  the  new  hand 
except  to  give  him  an  occasional  sharp  order. 
Dave,  being  new  to  ship's  discipline,  disliked  the 
chief  mate's  manner,  but  made  a  mental  resolve 
not  to  incur  that  officer's  wrath.  The  third  day 
out,  however,  an  incident  occurred  which  made  a 
permanent  enemy  of  Mr.  Quick. 

A  steady  wind  had  begun  to  blow"  whistling 
through  the  rigging  and  giving  the  .steamer  a  most 
unpleasant  motion  known  as  the  "cork-screw." 
That  is  to  say.  she  neither  pitched  all  the  time 
nor  rolled  all  the  time,  but  kept  up  an  aggravat- 
ing combination  of  both.  Dave  was  getting 
rather  white  in  consequence,  and  did  not  by  any 
means  feel  sure  of  his  legs.  He  had  a  strong 
desire  to  lie  down  and  wait  until  he  got  used  to 
the  motion,  but  there  were  many  things  for  him 
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to  do.  In  the  middle  of  this  the  steward  popped 
his  head  into  the  galley. 

"Shake  up  the  skipper's  dinner  in  a  hurry,"  he 
said.  "The  old  man  says  he  wants  it  right  now. 
I  'm  going  to  fix  up  the  table,  so  send  the  kid 
on  with  the  soup  soon  as  you  can." 

"Tell  the  captain  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"  spluttered 


apparition  of  Mr.  Quick  towered  in  front  of  him. 
Both  the  mate  and  the  boy  were  apparently  in  a 
hurry.  Dave  realized  what  was  inevitable  a  fif- 
tieth part  of  a  second  before  it  happened,  but  he 
was  utterly  powerless  to  prevent  the  disaster. 

The  plate  struck  Mr.  Quick  just  about  on  the 
lowest  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and  Dave,  being 
unable  to  check  himself,  fol- 
lowed the  plate. 

Mr.  Quick  gave  a  yell  of 
pain,  for  the  soup,  which 
trickled  its  greasy  course 
down  his  trousers,  was  scald- 
ing hot.  Dave  remembered 
that  fact  while  he  was 
scrambling  to  his  feet  with 
one  eye  on  the  mate's  red 
hair,  which  appeared 
bristle  and  stand  erect. 

"T  'm  very  sorry,  sir.' 
boy    stammered.      "The 
swayed  just  then." 

Mr.  Quick's  arm  was  raised 
and  an  angry  light  shone  in 
his  eves. 


"  'HE  SAYS   I  CAN  BE  A   SAILOR,  SIR,'  HE  ANSWERED" 

Barnes,  who  hated  to  be  hurried.  "Reg'lar  dog's 
life,  this  is.  Here,  Dave,  take  this  soup  along  to 
the  steward,  and  get  a  move  on." 

David,  anxious  to  do  his  best,  but  feeling 
more  shaky  than  ever,  took  the  plate  and  hurried, 
according  to  instructions.  Even  without  the  soup 
he  would  have  found  it  most  difficult  to  retain 
his  balance ;  as  it  was,  he  only  kept  upright  by  a 
miracle.  His  mind  was  concentrated  solely  on  his 
task,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Quick  would  come  around  the  corner 
suddenly. 

Before  the  boy  had  the  slightest  warning,  the 
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"You  lubberly  pup !"  he 
bellowed.  "I  '11  teach  you 
better  manners  than  to  throw 
soup  over  an  officer  of  the 
ship.  She  swayed,  did  she? 
Then  this  is  where  you 
sway!"  and  he  struck  at  the 
boy  with  a  huge  fist. 

Had      the      blow      landed 
where  Mr.  Quick  intended  it 
to,  Dave  would  probably  have 
been     knocked     unconscious, 
but   he  dodged   just   in  time, 
and    the    mate,    still    hurling 
abuse  at  Dave,  and  mopping 
himself   down   with   a   hand- 
kerchief, turned  on   his   heel 
and    disappeared    along    the 
alleyway;   while   Dave,    very 
crestfallen,    went   back   to   the   galley   for   more 
soup.      There   more   trouble    was    awaiting    him, 
for  Barnes   seemed  to  be   in   the   worst  of  tem- 
pers, until  he  learnt  of  the  calamity.     Then,  how- 
ever, his  anger  vanished  and  his  fat  sides  shook 
with  laughter.     He  did  not  love  the  chief  mate 
and  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  latter's  discom- 
fiture. 

"But  take  my  tip,  Dave,"  he  said  severely,  "and 
keep  out  of  that  man's  way  after  this,  or  he  '11 
make  things  hot  for  you." 

Dave,  unfortunately,  could  not  altogether  keep 
out  of  Mr.  Quick's  way,  though  he  would  have 
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been  glad  to  follow  the  advice.  The  mate  was 
of  an  unforgiving  nature  and  nursed  his  griev- 
ance. He  set  Dave  to  all  manner  of  disagree- 
able tasks,  and  more  than  once  cuffed  him  on 
slight  provocation,  thereby  arousing  the  intense 
indignation  of  Barnes. 

The  weather  continued  rough,  and  the  Pacific 
Queen  was  nearly  a  week  out  of  port  before  Dave 
began  to  lose  the  topsyturvy  feeling  in  his  stom- 
ach. What  with  seasickness  and  Mr.  Quick's 
studied  unkindness,  he  felt  exceedingly  miserable 
sometimes,  but  he  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip,  thereby 
earning  the  secret  admiration  of  Barnes,  who  was 
a  good  deal  more  human  than  he  suspected  him- 
self of  being. 

Chapter  IV 

DAVID  ADDS  TO   HIS   STOCK    OF   EXPERIENCE 

The  voyage,  until  they  made  their  first  stop,  at 
New  Orleans,  was  uneventful.  Dave  was  bitterly 
disappointed  to  find  that,  as  they  were  only  to 
remain  in  port  a  few  hours,  nobody  was  allowed 
ashore,  and  he  left  the  gate  of  Louisiana  with 
only  a  confused  memory  of  docks.  The  weather 
remained  favorable  in  the  Gulf  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea;  and  the  boy  settled  down  to  ship's 
routine  during  the  long  run  to  Cape  Horn,  where 
the  Pacific  Queen  ran  into  a  furious  gale,  which 
battered  her  for  four  days.  It  was  Dave's  first 
experience  of  really  bad  weather,  and  with  it 
came  more  seasickness,  for  the  ship  sometimes  lay 
over  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  stand  on  her  nose  as  she  slid 
down  the  mountainous  seas.  Green  waves  were 
shipped,  but  little  damage  was  done,  everything 
movable  having  been  securely  lashed. 

The  cook  had  a  miraculous  faculty  of  keeping 
on  his  feet  and  manipulating  dishes  and  pans 
when  by  all  known  laws  of  gravitation  he  should 
have  been  sprawling.  The  first  time  Dave  was 
jerked  off  his  legs  by  a  violent  roll  of  the  ship, 
Barnes  hurled  a  stream  of  invective  at  him,  per- 
forming wondrous  gymnastics  with  his  bushy 
eyebrows  and  balancing  a  stew-pan  on  the  galley 
stove  the  while. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  hold  you  up,"  he  fumed, 
"as  well  as  do  all  the  work  in  this  galley?  This 
comes  of  goin'  to  sea  with  babies !  It  's  a  cradle 
you  ought  to  have.  Me  and  the  mate  will  take 
turns  rockin'  you  to  sleep.  I  'd  never  have  come 
aboard  this  packet  if  I  'd  known  you  'd  be — 
Come  here,"  he  added,  softening  suddenly,  notic- 
ing a  red  stain  on  Dave's  shirt-sleeve.  "You  're 
an  idiot,  that  's  what  you  are.  Why  did  n't  you 
tell  me  you  'd  hurt  yourself?" 

He  rolled  up  the  boy's  sleeve  and  found  a  cut 


which,  while  not  serious,  was  causing  consider- 
able pain.  With  a  tenderness  that  even  Dave 
had  not  suspected  Barnes  capable  of,  the  cook 
bathed  and  bandaged  it,  leaving  the  dinner  to  take 
care  of  itself  until  he  had  finished. 

As  that  day  wore  on,  the  sea  grew  worse,  and 
Barnes  quietly  took  on  his  own  shoulders  a  good 
many  of  the  boy's  duties.  "You  'd  better  turn  in, 
youngster,"  he  said  during  the  evening.  "There  's 
nothing  much  for  you  to  do." 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Barnes,"  Dave  said  limply,  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  chance  of  getting  to  his 
bunk.  He  was  making  his  way  for'ard  and  feeling 
extremely  sick,  when  he  encountered  Mr.  Quick. 
The  wild  sea  had  aroused  all  the  man-driving 
quality  in  the  mate,  who  promptly  put  the  lad  to 
cleaning  the  chain-locker,  which  happened  to  be 
the  most  disagreeable  task  he  could  think  of  at  the 
moment. 

David  Hallard  came  of  stubborn  stock,  and  the 
situation  had  to  be  pretty  desperate  for  him  to 
admit  to  himself  that  he  was  beaten,  but  by  the 
time  he  was  able  to  crawl  into  his  berth  he  had 
a  craving  to  be  home,  in  his  own  bed,  in  the  house 
that  did  not  sway  and  try  to  turn  somersaults,  and 
where  there  were  no  chain-lockers.  It  was  the 
worst  hour  of  the  gale,  and  Dave,  though  not 
actually  frightened,  was  more  than  a  little  awed. 
Added  to  that,  his  arm  hurt  a  good  deal.  And 
besides  the  seasickness,  which  alone  was  enough 
to  make  him  intensely  miserable,  he  had  the  re- 
cent memory  of  Mr.  Quick's  deliberate  unkind- 
ness. 

The  rolling  of  the  steamer  kept  him  awake  for 
hours,  during  which  he  made  a  grim  resolution. 
After  that  his  mind  became  easier  and  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 

Next  morning,  to  his  great  joy,  the  boy  found 
the  gale  had  considerably  abated ;  though  a  heavy 
sea  was  still  running,  the  ship  was  riding  much 
more  easily.  His  resolution  involved  one  point 
which  puzzled  him,  and  after  a  while  he  decided 
to  consult  the  cook. 

"I  want  to  ask  your  advice,  Mr.  Barnes,"  he 
said.     "I  've  made  up  my  mind  to  do  something." 

"What  's  worryin'  you,  Dave?"  he  asked,  puf- 
fing out  his  red  cheeks.  He  liked  the  boy  more 
than  he  was  aware  of,  and  took  a  fatherly  pride 
in  giving  him  advice. 

"Oh,  only  this :  I  've  decided  to  leave  the  ship 
when  we  get  to  Auckland." 

Barnes  stared  and  blinked  his  queer-looking 
eyes. 

"Pity  to  do  that,"  he  said.  "By  rights  you  ought 
to  take  the  ship  with  you.  Is  n't  the  steam  heat 
to  your  satisfaction,  or  is  it  'cos  you  have  n't 
got  a  private  bath-room?" 
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Dave  knew  Barnes  well  enough  by  now  to 
ignore  his  sarcasm. 

"I  '11  be  real  sorry  to  go  and  leave  you,  Mr. 
Barnes,"  the  lad  went  on,  "but  Mr.  Quick  has 
never  forgotten  my  upsetting  that  soup  over  his 
legs,  and  he  's  got  it  in  for  me." 

"I  know,"  the  cook  said.  "That  's  one  of  his 
playful  little  habits.  It  's  the  vinegar  in  him. 
But  don't  forget,  sonny,  you  might  go  further  an' 
fare  worse." 

"Maybe,"  Dave  agreed  ruefully;  "but  if  I  have 
my  way,  I  '11  try  to  be  under  a  mate  whose  legs 
I  have  n't  upset  hot  soup  over.  Here  is  what  I 
want  to  know,  though.  This  boat  goes  on  to 
Australian  ports  and  the  crew  are  paid  off  at 
Brisbane,  are  n't  they?" 

"If  we  ever  get  there." 

"Well,  how  can  I  get  my  pay  at  Auckland?" 

"You  want  some  new  clothes,  don't  you  ?" 
Barnes  said.  "There  's  nothing  in  the  slop-chest 
for  kids.  I  '11  put  in  a  word  for  you,  and  they  '11 
advance  you  as  much  money  as  you  've  earned  up 
to  the  time  we  hit  New  Zealand." 

Realizing  that  the  more  he  knew  about  his  new 
profession  the  more  easily  he  would  be  likely  to 
obtain  another  ship  in  New  Zealand,  Dave  learnt 
all  he  could  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and  here 
he  found  a  valuable  tutor  in  one  of  the  sailors 
named  Hawke.  The  man  spent  many  hours  of 
his  watch  below  teaching  the  boy  some  of  the 
simpler  arts  of  his  craft,  including  splicing  and 
the  tying  of  those  baffling  knots  which  form  such 
an  important  part  of  a  nautical  education. 

As  the  Pacific  Queen  neared  Auckland,  Dave 
wound  up  a  long  letter  which  he  had  been  writ- 
ing to  his  father,  bit  by  bit,  ever  since  he  left 
Brooklyn.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  lad  that 
he  said  very  little  of  such  hardships  as  he  had 
encountered.  He  explained  that  he  was  going  to 
join  another  ship,  and  added  hopefully  that  he 
would  find  one  homeward  bound  if  possible,  little 
dreaming  of  the  strange  adventures  that  were  be- 
fore him  ere  he  could  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
home  again. 

At  Auckland,  Barnes  saw  that  Dave  got  most 
of  the  money  due  to  him  as  wages,  urging  chat 
he  had  not  enough  clothes  to  keep  him  warm,  and, 
carrying  his  suitcase,  Dave  went  up  the  gajigway, 
thrilled  at  the  idea  of  putting  his  feet  on  foreign 
soil. 

Dave  felt  no  compunction  about  ha\nng  left  the 
Pacific  Queen.  ]\Ir.  Quick  did  not  want  him,  and 
he  did  not  want  Mr.  Quick.  Now  both  parties 
were  satisfied.  Barnes  was  the  only  person  who 
really  might  be  inconvenienced,  and  he  had  said 
he  could  easily  get  some  one  else  "more  useful 
and  less  impident." 


After  amusing  himself  by  watching  the  ship- 
ping for  a  while,  Dave  decided  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  until  the  following  evening,  by  which  time 
his  old  ship  would  have  sailed. 

Dave  encountered  some  disappointment  in  the 
matter  of  ships.  Naturally,  he  hoped  to  get  a 
vessel  bound  for  either  New  York  or  Boston,  but 
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as  luck  would  have  it  the  ships  seemed  to  be 
clearing  for  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  except 
those  he  wanted  to  reach. 

But  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  money  on 
various  articles  which  experience  had  taught  him 
were  necessary,  and  with  considerable  misgiving 
he  went  on  board  a  small  tramp,  at  last,  deter- 
mined to  accept  any  berth  that  was  going,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  found  himself  engaged  on  the 
ancient  steamer  Kingfisher,  bound  for  Adelaide 
and  Fremantle.  Australia,  in  the  capacity  of  cook's 
help  and  cabin-boy. 
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Dave  bitterly  regretted  his  choice  before  he  had 
been  at  sea  twenty- tour  hours.  The  ship  was  one 
of  the  oldest  afloat  in  those  waters,  and  propor- 
tionately dirty.  Rats  scuttled  among  the  cargo, 
and  even  found  their  way  to  the  crew's  quarters. 
Either  because  the  owners  were  mean  about  paint, 
or  because  the  skipper  was  indifferent,  the  old 
Kingfisher  had  a  dilapidated  appearance,  and  in 
anything  but  the  calmest  weather  the  vessel  was 
known  pleasantly  by  the  sailors  as  "the  sub- 
marine," by  reason  of  her  trick  of  digging  her 
nose  into  the  waves  instead  of  riding  on  top  of 
them. 

But  bad  as  her  appearance  and  sailing  qualities 
were,  it  was  her  machinery  which  was  worst,  and 
Dave  found  that  MacTavish,  her  Scottish  engi- 
neer, never  tired  of  bemoaning  his  fate  in  having 
to  drive  such  "scrap  iron." 

After  casting  off  at  Adelaide,  the  Kingfisher 
passed  Kangaroo  Island  on  her  port  beam,  and 
entered  the  vast  and  stormy  bay  known  as  the 
Great  Australian  Bight,  where  great  currents 
meet  and  where  the  elements  rarely  seem  to  be  at 
rest.  For  full  six  hundred  miles  the  Kingfisher 
had  to  jilough  her  way  through  a  wild  sea,  and 
MacTavish's  life  became  a  nightmare. 

The  old  boilers  held  and  the  cylinders  never 
faltered.  Trouble,  however,  was  waiting  round 
the  corner  for  the  unhappy  Scot.  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bight,  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
big  guns  and  giant  waves  were  careening  along, 
the  Kiirgfisher  gave  a  plunge  which  left  her  pro- 
peller in  midair  for  the  space  of  several  seconds 
before  there  was  time  to  shut  off  steam.  Mac- 
Tavish, feeling  the  vibration,  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, and  burst  into  a  cold  perspiration.  If  it 
had  occurred  on  any  other  ship,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  concerned,  but  his  "rattle  box"  was 
in  no  condition  to  stand  treatment  of  that  kind. 
A  few  hours  later  his  worst  fears  were  realized. 
.-\n  oiler  reported  that  a  crack  had  developed  in 
the  main  shaft  near  the  propeller. 

The  ship  was  promptly  stopped,  and  MacTavish 
made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  damage.  For 
once,  the  captain  was  deeply  concerned.  He,  too, 
went  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  to  see 
how  bad  the  trouble  was. 

"She  's  cracked  at  a  flaw  in  the  steel,"  Mac- 
Tavish declared,  "and  it  's  only  a  question  of  how 
much  strain  is  put  on  her  before  she  rips  right 
off  as  clean  as  a  carrot.  You  '11  have  to  run  at 
half  speed,  anyway,  Cap'n.  If  you  make  Fre- 
mantle,  you  '11  be  lucky." 

For  days  after  that  the  Kingfisher  crawled 
westwards,  with  the  engineers  nursing  her  "scrap 
iron"  jealously.  She  managed  to  scrape  out  of 
the  Bight  and  was  already  within  a  few  hundred 


miles  of  Fremantle  when  a  southerly  gale  struck 
her  in  all  its  fury. 

Suddenly,  while  the  ship  was  pitching,  she 
shuddered  convulsively.  There  'was  a  grating 
noise  in  the  engine-room,  and  then  silence. 

The  propeller-shaft  had  parted,  and  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  The  only  thing  that  was 
of  the  slightest  assistance  was  a  fore-and-aft  sail 
which  had  been  rigged,  but  the  canvas  was  rotten, 
and  it  split  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  violent  gust. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Dave  was  facing 
real  danger. 

Helpless  as  a  log,  the  Kingfisher  ran  before  the 
storm  hour  after  hour.  The  crew  could  now  do 
nothing  but  wait  for  a  possible  shifting  of  the 
wind.  It  kept  steadily  in  one  quarter,  however, 
and,  when  darkness  fell,  the  hopes  of  every  one 
on  board  fell  to  zero.  Rockets  were  sent  up,  but 
there  was  no  answering  signal.  All  through  the 
night  Dave,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  stood  on 
deck,  anxiously  looking  for  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  miracle  to  happen. 

Dawn  broke  after  an  apparent  eternity,  only  to 
accentuate  the  misery  of  their  position.  Every- 
where the  sea  was  a  mass  of  foam  and  seething, 
white-crested  weaves.  Soon  the  loom  of  low- 
lying  land  ahead  became  apparent,  and  toward 
this  they  were  carried  remorselessly.  At  the  end 
of  their  cables  dangled  the  two  anchors,  which, 
now  that  the  Kingfisher  was  in  shallower  water, 
dragged  and  retarded  her  progress  somewhat,  but 
did  not  hold. 

"Stand  by  the  boats,"  the  captain  bellowed  at 
last  through  a  megaphone.  There  were  breakers 
about  three  cables'  lengths  ahead. 

Every  man  was  already  wearing  a  life-belt. 
The  chances  of  getting  ashore,  even  in  the  boats, 
seemed  a  forlorn  one,  with  such  a  sea  raging. 

All  waited  tensely  for  the  moment  when  the 
vessel  should  strike  the  ground.  Just  outside  the 
grasp  of  the  hungry  breakers  she  hit  the  bottom 
with  a  mighty  thud  which  jarred  her  from  stem 
to  stern.  The  next  wave  lifted  her.  Then  she 
struck  for  the  last  time,  and  the  days  of  the  old 
Kingfisher  were  over. 

Waves  were  breaking  right  over  her  when  the 
men  were  struggling  to  lower  the  boats.  One 
boat,  containing  as  many  of  the  crew  as  could 
scramble  into  her,  capsized  instantly,  and  Dave 
shuddered  as  he  heard  the  cries  of  the  doomed 
men.  He  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  ship, 
waiting  with  others  for  a  favorable  instant  to 
jump  into  a  boat  that  danced  crazily  alongside. 
For  a  second  ti'.e  small  craft  was  lifted  almost 
up  to  the  rail,  and  he  made  a  leap,  landing,  more 
by  good  fortune  than  anything  else,  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat  just  as  her  crew  began  to  pull  away. 
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The  next  ten  minutes  were  thrilling.  Dave 
could  not  think  of  them  for  months  afterward 
without  a  vivid  picture  of  it  all  flashing  into  his 
brain. 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  sailors  huddled 
together  in  the  dancing  craft.  Dave  never  knew 
the  exact  number.  Far  too  heavily  laden,  she 
stood  no  chance  of  reaching  shore.  Straight  at 
the  breakers  she  went.  It  was  neck  or  nothing. 
At  the  worst,  the  meti  in  her  could  only  die,  but 
they  could  die  fighting  for  their  lives. 

The  first  wave  toyed  with  the  craft,  lifting  it 
like  a  cork  before  passing  on.  Twenty  feet  behind 
it  towered  a  silent,  green  wall  of  water,  the  crest 
of  which  was  just  beginning  to  topple  over  with  a 
hissing,  ominous  sound.  Relentlessly  it  rushed  on, 
and  Dave's  heart  sank,  for  he  believed  that  his 
last  moment  had  come. 

The  boat  shot  upward  and  spun  around  dizzily, 
half  full  of  water.  The  boy  clutched  one  of  the 
seats  with  nerveless  fingers.  Every  second  he  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  wave  closing  over  him.  Rowing 
was  out  of  the  question.  They  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sea. 

The   helpless   boat   met   the   next   wave  broad- 


side on.  It  came  like  some  devouring  monster, 
eager  for  its  prey.  One  of  the  crew,  his  nerves 
strung  to  breaking  point,  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  as 
the  mass  of  water  struck  them.  The  boat  turned 
completely  over,  and  its  occupants  sank  in  a 
smother  of  foam,  many  of  them,  as  it  proved,  to 
their  doom. 

Aided  by  the  life-belt  he  was  wearing,  the  boy 
struck  out,  gasping.  At  one  instant  he  came  to 
the  surface  and  took  a  choking  breath.  The  next 
moment  another  swirling  breaker  had  caught  and 
overwhelmed  him  again.  His  mouth,  ears,  and 
nose  were  full  of  water.  He  was  rolling  over  and 
over  and  the  last  of  his  strength  was  fast  ebbing 
away.  When  his  head  emerged  from  the  foam 
the  thunder  of  the  surf  sounded  fainter,  as  though 
it  were  drifting  away  into  the  distance.  Vaguely 
he  wondered  what  his  dad  and  Aunt  Martha  were 
doing,  far  away  at  home ;  but  his  thoughts  were 
disconnected.  He  felt  an  inclination  to  sleep,  al- 
though he  was  being  smothered  all  the  time.  If 
only  he  could  get  one  more  breath  ! 

For  a  flash  he  returned  fully  to  consciousness, 
when  a  sharp  pain  shot  through  his  knee  as  it 
struck  a  rock.     Then  came  forgetfulness. 


(7*0  be  continued) 
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BY  MARY  AUSTIN 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA 

Thk  Real  People 

Alan,  a  lonely  boy  Mr.  Hardmann,  his  father 

Mammy  Delia,  the  housekeeper 

The  Passers-by 
Grocer's  Boy  Shopping   Girl 

Old  Woman  Newsboy 

The  Story  People 
Red  Riding  Hood  The  Three  Bears 

Captain  Kidd  Fairy  Princess 

Toby,  the  Clown  The  Wizard  of  Oz 

Dare-Devil  Dick,  the  Indian  Fighter 
Clarice,  the  World's  Empress  Bareback  Rider 

Time:    The  Present,  Christmas  Eve. 
Act  First 

Scene. — The  living-room  of  a  comfortably  furnished 
house  in  any  American  city.  At  the  back  is  a  deep 
windozu-scat  looking  on  the  street;  at  the  left,  a  fire- 
place, with  a  dull  glow  of  coals;  in  front  of  it,  a  table 
with  a  reading-lamp,  unlighted;  near  that  a  Morris 
chair.  One  or  tzvo  other  chairs  are  arranged  about 
the  room,  and  over  the  mantel  is  the  portrait  of  a 
lady.  A  strong  light  comes  in  from  the  window,  but 
the  corners  of  the  room  are  in  darkness. 

A  hoy  of  se7'en  or  eight  is  seated  among  the  cushions 
of  the  zvindow-scat,  turning  over  a  pile  of  books. 
From  time  to  time  he  glances  out  of  the  window. 

A  grocer's  boy  goes  by  zcith  a  basket  from  zvhich  the 
top  of  a  bunch  of  celery  and  a  chicken's  legs  may  be 
seen  sticking  out.  The  boy  inside  opens  a  smalt  book 
and  begins  to  read.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  comes 
out  of  the  dusk  on  the  right  of  the  room  and  goes 
briskly  across  with  her  basket.     As  she  disappears 


on  the  left  you  can  just  see  the  Wolf,  joining  her. 
The  hoy  turns  the  pages,  and  from  somewhere  in 
the  dusk  the  Three  Bears  materialize,  each  with  his 
appropriate  spoon.  ("M'ho  's  been  eating  out  of  my 
spoon F")  The  boy  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  book  and 
wriggles  with  appreciation. 

A  pretty  girl,  with  her  arms  full  of  parcels,  passes 
outside  and  calls,  "Hello,  Alan!"  Turning  to  look  at 
her  and  zvave  his  hand,  the  hoy  lets  his  book  fall, 
and  the  Three  Bears  disappear.  He  watches  the  girl 
out  of  sight.  An  old  woman  with  wreaths  of  holly 
on  her  arm  holds  tip  one,  inviting  him  to  buy,  hut  he 
shakes  his  head,  and  with  a  sigh  turns  to  his  books 
again.  This  time  he  selects  a  larger  one;  and  as  he 
reads,  the  Fairy  Princess,  zvho  looks  z'cry  like  the 
young  lady  zvho  just  smiled  at  him,  steps  daintily 
across  the  room,  and  then  other  figures  appear  in- 
distinctly. A  newsboy  outside,  passing,  cries,  "Merry 
Christmas,"  and  a  man  ziitli  a  snHill  fir-tree  in  his 
arms  goes  by.  Alan  answers,  "Merry  Christmas,"  but 
it  ends  in  a  sigh  and  a  choke,  and  he  turns  to  his 
books. 

.\'ow  the  shadozvy  figures  grozv  plainer.  Captain 
Kidd,  zvith  a  cutlass  in  his  mouth,  buries  a  chest  of 
Spanish  Treasure  behind  the  Morris  chair,  and  Dare- 
devil Dick,  the  Indian  Fighter,  conies  scouting  along 
the  trail.  Dick  catches  sight  of  the  largest  of  the 
Three  Bears,  drazvs  a  bead  on  him,  misses  fire,  and, 
drawing  his  bozne-knife  as  the  hear  rears  on  his 
hind  legs,  they  clinch. 

Just  at  the  most  dramatic  moment  the  sound  of  a 
door  opening  causes  them  all  to  z'anish ;  and  Alan, 
zvho  has  been  shozving  the  most  intense  appreciation 
of  zvhat  he  reads,  puts  dozen  his  hook  In  talk  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  enters  from  the  right. 

All  this  time  the  room  has  been  growing  dark,  lit 
only  by  the  glozv  of  the  street  lamp  outside.     Now 
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delicate  flakes  of  snozv  begin  to  fall.  Mammy  Delia 
brings  in  a  tray  with  Alan's  supper,  which  she  places 
on  the  table,  turning  on  the  reading-lamp,  diffusing 
a  warm  glow  over  the  room. 

Delia.  Law  sakes,  honey,  ef  you  ain't  a-strainin' 
of  you'  eyes  ag'in  over  them  old  story-bookses !  Ef 
you'  daddy  was  to  catch  you  at  it,  you  gonna  hear 
somepin  go  smack,  I  reckon. 

Alan  (still  absorbed  in  ivhat  he  has  been  read- 
ing). Mammy  Delia,  were  you  ever  scalped?  Or 
had  to  walk  a  plank? 

Delia.  Who,  me?  (Alan  nods.)  Law  bless  you, 
chile,  ain't  no  plank  gonna  hold  me ;  I  take  the  whole 
sidewalk. 

Alan.  Oh,  no,  Delia,  I  mean  as  a  pirate  makes 
you.  Captain  Kidd,  you  know  {Pantomime).  But 
I  guess  they  didn't  do  that  to  ladies.  Pirates  were 
always  awfully  kind  to  ladies;  and  the  ladies  some- 
times got  so  fond  of  them  that  the  pirates  just 
could  n't  drive  them  away. 

Delia  {moving  about  the  room,  drawing  the 
curtains  and  setting  the  furniture  to  rights).  Oh, 
could  n't  they ! 

Alan.  No.  Don't  you  think  that  shows  they  have 
kind  hearts,  Delia? 

Delia  {placing  a  chair  at  the  table).  "Well,  I 
reckon  pirates  is  a  whole  lot  like  other  people.  They 
got  as  kind  hearts  as  they  can  affo'd  to  have  'ithout 
spilin'  their  business. 

Alan.  I'm  glad  you  think  so,  because  I  really 
would  n't  care  to  be  a  pirate  if  they  were  n't  kind. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  'd  rather  be  an  Indian  fighter, 
because  pirates  have  to  fight  perfectly  good  people 
sometimes ;  but  Indian  fighters  only  kill  bears  and 
redskins  and  things  of  that  kind.  ( While  Delia  has 
her  back  turned  he  creeps  upon  her  from  behind 
zvith  pantomime  of  scalping.)  Scalped!  {War- 
n.'hoop). 

Delia  {in  mock  terror).  Fo'  de  laws'  sake,  you 
ain't  skelped  me  ag'in,  is  you  ?  I  reckon  you'  daddy'll 
do  that,  though,  ef  he  comes  home  and  catches  you 
settin'  up.  {She  draws  a  chair  invitingly.)  Come, 
now ! 

Alan.  It's  very  perplexing,  don't  you  think,  Delia, 
trying  to  decide  what  j-ou'll  be  when  you  grow  up? 

Delia  {tying  his  napkin).  Well,  I  guess  havin' 
you'  supper  will  help  some  with  the  growin'.  (Pushes 
him,  up.) 

Alan  {catching  sight  of  the  bread  and  jam). 
Oh — e!  Strawberry  jam!  (He  reaches  for  it,  but 
Delia  catches  his  hand). 

Delia.  Porridge  first !  (She  brings  a  cushion  to 
make  him  high  enough,  giving  his  napkin  a  final 
tuck).  Mind  now,  don't  spot !  You  know  you'  daddy 
says  you  got  to  be  a  gen'man  jes'  the  same  when  you's 
alone  as  when  you  got  company. 

Alan.  Uh — huh  (eating  carefully).  Delia,  why 
don't  we  have  some  Christmas  in  this  house? 

Delia.  Well,  you  know,  you'  pa,  he  don't  believe 
in  Chris'mus. 

Alan.  Yes,  but  is  n't  it  there?  In  the  street  and 
everywhere,  just  lik-e  Thanksgiving  and — Sunday? 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  believing  in  it  if  it  is 
there. 

Delia.  Well,  leastways,  he  don't  believe  in  makin' 
a  fuss  about  it. 

Alan.  Every  window  in  this  street  has  got  some 
Christmas  in  it  but  ours. 

Delia  {with  a  quick  glance  tip  at  the  portrait  on 
the  zvall).    You  poor  lamb ! 


Alan  {following  her  glance).  If  we  had  a 
mother  in  our  house,  we'd  have  a  Christmas,  too, 
would  n't  we,  Delia? 

Delia.  Yes,  honey,  you'  mother,  she  was  one  for 
all  kinds  of  doin's  and  fixin's.  Seemed  like  we 
was  n't  hardly  done  with  Thanksgivin'  till  w-e  w^as 
fixin'  for  Chris'mus.  An'  them  ole  story-books  what 
you  been  readin',  she  was  fond  of  'em  up  to  the 
last.  'Pears  like  this  ole  house  ought  to  be  plumb 
full  of  pirates  an'  b'ars  an'  fairy  princesses  an'  sich, 
they  was  that  alive  to  her. 

Alan  (kindling).  Oh,  it  is.  Every  time  I  open 
a  book  they  just  come  right  out.  (Mysteriously) 
There's  a  chest  of  Spanish  Treasure  right  over  there 
behind  that  chair,  Delia,  and  back  there  in  that 
corner  there's  the  most  awful,  horrible — grizzly  bear! 

Delia.  Awk!  (She  gives  a  squeal  of  fright,  and 
then  recovers  herself).  If  you  ain't  the  beatenest 
chile ! 

Alan.  I  should  think  they  would  n't  like  it  not 
to  have  any  Christmas  in  the  window. 

Delia  {to  herself).  Poor  lamb!  {Aloud)  But 
we  don't  have  to  have  Chris'mus  in  the  window, 
honey.     We  can  have  it  right  here  in  ou'  hearts. 

Alan  {taking  it  seriously).  I  don't  know  just 
what  that  means,  Delia.' 

Delia.  Why,  jus'  lovin'  and  givin'.  That's  what 
Chris'mus  is,  honey  lamb.  We  can  love  people  in  ou' 
hearts  and  give  them  things  in  ou'  hearts.  We  can 
have  that  kind  of  Chris'mus. 

Alan  {soberly).  Can  we?  {Absorbed  in  the 
subject,  he  absently  lets  the  porridge  fall  from  his 
spoon,  and  then  puts  the  spoon  in  his  mouth  without 
noticing). 

Delia.  !Mind  you'  napkin !  You  know  what  you' 
pa  is  always  sayin'. 

Alan  {regarding  the  drip  of  his  spoon  thought-' 
fully,  and  then  suddenly  taken  zvith  an  idea).  Why — 
of  course  we  can  have  that  kind  of  a  Christmas. 
{He  finishes  his  porridge  carefully,  w'ith  great  at- 
tention to  keeping  his  napkin  spotless,  takes  a  careful 
drink  of  milk,  and  begins  on  his  bread  and  jam.) 

Delia.  Besides,  you  jes'  wait  an'  see  what  I  got 
for  dinner  to-morrow. 

Alan     {interested).     Turkey? 

Delia.     You  jes'  wait  an'  see! 

Alan.  I  know !  Turkey  and  stuffing  and  celery — 
and  mashed  potato — and  cranberry- — and  mince  pie 
— ouch!  {In  his  excitement  he  has  almost  dripped 
the  jam,  but  remedies  that  by  licking  the  crust  once 
around.) 

Delia.  {Who  has  been  piling  up  the  books  with 
her  back  to  him.)  Ain't  you  'most  finished?  You' 
pa  is  likely  to  be  along  home  any  minute  now. 

Alan  {bolting  the  last  mouthful).  Almost — 
Thank  you.  {He  licks  his  fingers,  and,  taking  off 
his  napkin,  surveys  its  spotlessness  with  satisfactio)i.) 
Not  a  one ! 

Delia  {taking  it  front  him).  Quite  the  little 
gen'man  you're  gettin'  to  be.  Wait  a  minute !  {She 
attempts  to  zvipe  on  the  napkin  the  jam  zvhich  he 
has  not  quite  succeeded  in  removing  from  his  coun- 
tenance zcith  his  tongue). 

Alan  (drazving  back).  No,  no.  No,  sir-ee! 
{He  takes  out  his  handkerchief  and  polishes  his 
cheeks  with  it).     Now  it's  all  right. 

Delia.  And  now  you  better  run  along  to  bed  be- 
fore you'  pa — 

Alan.  Please,  Delia — I  just  have  to  stay  up  to- 
night until  Daddy  comes.  There's  something  I  have 
to  ask  him. 
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Delia.     You  know  what  lie  said— 

Alan.  He  said  I  could  stay  up  when  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  this  is,  Delia.     It's   most  important. 

Df.lia  (reluctantly,  as  the  boy  strokes  her  cheek 
coaxingly).  Oh,  well—  But  don't  you  try  no 
'mapinary  pufformances  on  you'  pa,  honey ;  he  ain't 
built  for  'cm.     {Goes  out  ivith  the  tray.) 

(Alan  brings  bis  book  to  the  table,  kneels  in  the 
chair  to  bring  himself  in  the  right  relation  to  the 
lannp,  and  begins  to  turn  the  pages  slorcty.  As  he 
turns,  Captain  Kidd  and  Dare-devil  Dick  come  out 
of  the  shadotv;  they  are  joined  by  the  Fairy  Princess, 
and  as  the  three  talk  the  Three  Bears  lumber  up  and 
stand  listening). 

Captain  Kidd  (motioning  to  Dare-devil  Dick  to 
draiv  near  and  regarding  Alan  with  pride).  What  a 
pirate  he'd  have  made  if  they'd  just  let  him  have  his 
chance   in  life! 

Dick.  Well,  now,  /  think  he  rather  favors  trailin' 
an'  scalpin'.  But  ain't  it  a  plumb  shame  the  poor  kid 
don't  have  no  Christmas?  Ain't  there  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it? 

Captain  Kidd.  Well,  maybe  if  we  made  that 
father  of  his  walk  the  plank — 

PriiVCEss.  Oh,  no,  she  would  n't  like  that  (in- 
dicates picture).  You  know,  if  it  had  n't  been  for 
her,  vv€  would  n't  be  here. 

Dick.  No,  we  can't  go  against  the  feelings  of  a 
lady. 

Princess.  Don't  you  remember  how  all  the  time 
the  boy  was  a  tiny  baby  she  kept  calling  us  around 
her?  She  was  afraid  she  would  have  to  leave  him, 
and  she  said  if  he  could  have  us  for  friends — 

Captain  Kidd  (much  moved).  Well,  the  Jolly 
Roger  is  n't  exactly  the  school  for  Christmas  angels, 
ma'am,  but  if  you  think  of  anything — 

Princess.     We  must  all  think — 

Dick.     The  first  thing  is  to  lay  for  the   father — 

Princess.  Hush!  I  think  he  's  coming!  (They 
slip  hack  into  the  shadow  and  as  the  outer  door  is 
heard  to  close,  Alan  closes  his  book  and  they  com- 
pletely disappear.  Mr.  Hardmann  is  heard  stamping 
tn  the  entry,  and  immediately  enters  with  his  coat  still 
on  and  hat  in  hand. ) 

Alan     (getting  down  from  chair).  Hello,  Daddy! 

Hardmann.     Well,  son  !    Been  a  good  boy  to-day? 

Alan.     Yes,  Daddy.    (They  kiss  formally.) 

Hardmann.  (To  Delta,  who  has  entered  and  who 
takes  his  coat.)  Just  hang  it  where  it  will  dry ;  there's 
quite  a  bit  of  snow  falling.  (Exit  Delia.  Hardmann 
takes  nczvspaper  from  pocket  and  drazvs  up  the  Mor- 
ris chair.)     A  bit  late,  is  n't  it,  for  you,  young  man? 

Alan  (who  stands  touching  him  with  timid  af- 
fection.)   I  wanted  to  ask  you  something. 

Hardmann.  Well,  out  with  it.  (He  takes  the  boy's 
hand,  not  unkindly,  but  with  stiffness.) 

Alan.  I  wanted — to  ask — if  you  would  mind  our 
having  a  little  Christmas  in  the  window  to-morrow — 

Hardmann  (stiffening).  Who  's  been  talking  to 
you  about  Christmas?  1  thought  I  had  made  Delia 
understand — 

Alan  (alarmed).  No,  Father,  truly.  I  just 
thought  of  it  by  myself.  You  see,  every  house  but 
ours — 

Hardmann.  Of  course!  It  's  a  conspiracy  of 
tradespeople.  The  more  fools  they  can  get  to  buy 
their  gimcracks  —  Christmas  giving!  Christmas 
getting  would  be  more  like  it.  I  '11  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Alan     (desperately).     I    thought   you   would   n't 


mind.  I  could  take  the  money  out  of  my  bank — and 
we  need  n't  put  it  up  until  after  you  had  gone  to  the 
office — Daddy ! 

Hardman.v  (rising  and  taking  an  attitude  before 
the  fireplace).  Now,  Alan,  you  have  really  hurt  my 
feelings !  You  are  talking  as  though  I  were  a  cruel 
and  neglectful  parent.  I  thought  I  had  made  you 
understand  that,  in  doing  my  best  to  bring  you  up 
useful  and  successful,  I  had  tried  to  avoid  everything 
that  is  not  eminently  practical. 

Alan     (forlornly).     Yes,  Daddy. 

Hardmann.  Now  what  is  there  practical  about 
Christmas?  And  Santa  Claus?  What's  Santa 
Claus?  Driving  reindeer  through  the  air!  Sliding 
down  chimneys  !  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Do  you  under- 
stand? 

Alan  (choking  back  his  disappointment  and 
glancing  back  toward  his  story-book  for  support). 
I — I  think  so,  Daddy. 

Hardmann.  Well,  then,  you  must  n't  disappoint 
me  by  indulging  in  such  nonsense.  It  stimulates  the 
imagination  unduly.  Your  poor  dear  mother  had  too 
much  imagination.  It  was  her  one  failing,  and  I 
should  n't  be  doing  right  by  her  son  if  I  did  n't  try 
to  correct  it.  Come  now,  kiss  me  good  night,  and 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  Christmas. 

Alan  (kissing  him).  Good  night,  Daddy.  (He 
looks  at  his  book  and  then  back  at  his  father,  and, 
when  he  thinks  the  latter  is  n't  looking,  tries  to  slip 
the  book  away  unobtrusively.) 

Hardmann.     Here,  what  's  this?    Reading  in  bed? 

Alan.  I  was  n't  going  to  read.  I  was  just — tak- 
ing it.     For  company. 

Hardmann.  W'ell,  let  me  see  what  company  you 
keep.  I  suppose  it  is  time  I  began  to  supervise 
your  reading.     Come. 

Alan  (reluctantly  yielding  it).  It  's  a  very  nice 
book.  Father.     It — it  is  n't  at  all — imaginative. 

Hardmann  (reading  the  title).  Boy's  Story-book. 
We  '11  see  (turning  the  pages).  Captain  Kidd — 
h'm — Aladdin — Sindbad — 

7\xan.     Good  night,  Father. 

Hardmann     (abstracted).     Good  night,  son. 

(He  adjusts  the  light  and  the  Morris  chair  and 
begins  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  show- 
ing strong  disapproval.  He  says  "Pish !"  and  "Tut- 
tut!"  and  "This  is  worse  than  I  thought!"  But  in 
spite  of  himself  he  grows  interested,  tries  to  pre- 
tend he  is  not,  finally  surrenders  and  settles  down 
to  enjoyment.  As  he  reads,  the  story  people  gather 
in  the  dark  corners  of  the  room.  They  whisper  and 
make  signs  to  one  another.  Captain  Kidd  takes  off  his 
sash  and  offers  it  to  Dare-devil  Dick,  making  signs 
what  he  shall  do  with  it.  Dick  and  Captain  Kidd 
steal  tip  on  either  side  of  Hardmann.) 

Dick.  "Hands  up!"  (They  bind  his  hands  be- 
hind him  with  the  sash,  and  Dick  takes  off  his  own 
handkerchief  to  make  a  gag.     Hardmann  sputters.) 

Captain  Kidd.  There  now,  don't  you  make  any 
more  noise  than  you  have  to ! 

Dick  (ivith  the  gag).  He  won't  have  any  more 
chance  to  than  the  coon  had  with  Davy  Crockett. 
Now  then!  (Shonping  him  back  in  the  chair).  You 
look  more  the  way  a  man  ought  to  look  who  's  been 
putting  it  all  over  a  poor  kid.  Just  because  he  's 
your'n!     I  've  a  notion  to  skelp  you.     Eh,  Cap? 

Captain  Kidd.  Walking  the  plank  is  too  good  for 
him.    Shiver  my  timbers  !     Don't  believe  in  Christmas ! 

Red  Riding  Hood.    Why  does  n't  he? 

All.  Yes,  why  don't  you^  (Hardmann  makes  in- 
articulate protest.) 
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Captain  Kidd.  There  was  n't  a  pirate  ship  on  the 
Spanish  Main  that  did  n't  have  an  extra  grog  and  a 
plum  pudding  for  Christmas. 

Red  Riding  Hood.  Why,  you  're  worse  than  a 
pirate ! 

The  Others.     Yes,  you  are  worse  than  a  pirate! 

Princess.  A  great  deal  worse.  You  've  had  a 
chance  to  learn  better. 

Red  Riding  Hood.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  magicked 
away  to  some  place  where  nothing  ever  happens. 

Dick.  That's  no  good.  That  kind  don't  know 
when  anything  happens,  anyway. 

Princess.  Oh,  I  've  thought  of  something! 
Listen!     (They  all  gather  around  her  to  whisper.) 


the  same  thing.  I  heard  you  were  having  a  part>', 
and  this  gentleman  (kissing  her  hand  to  Hardmann) 
is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Hardmann.  I — really,  there  's  some  mistake,  I — 
really! 

Clarice.  And  what  's  more,  he  once  admired  me 
very  much.     (Sensation.) 

Hardmann.     I? — preposterous! 

Clarice.  You  did.  You  were  eleven  and  a  half 
when  your  father  took  you  to  a  circus,  and  you 
saw  me  there. 

Clown.  What  's  more,  you  admired  me.  You 
were  going  to  be  me  when  you  grew  up.  You  used 
to  practise  this  out  in  the  barn  (tumbles). 
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Dick.  Hist!  You,  Pete!  (He  motions  to  the 
Father  Bear  to  take  his  place  while  he  joins  the 
others.) 

Captain  Kidd.  You,  mate !  (He  pantomimes  to 
the  Mother  Bear  to  take  his  place  beside  the  pris- 
oner).    Fo'cas'le  council! 

(Hardmann,  who  has  not  seen  the  bears,  as  soon 
as  the  others  turn  their  backs,  tries  to  get  out  of  his 
chair  on  one  side,  and  is  terrified  back  by  the  open 
jaws  of  Father  Bear;  he  tries  to  sneak  out  on  the 
other  side,  and  confronts  Mother  Bear.  He  sinks 
back  in  the  chair,  and  Baby  Bear  comes  sniffing 
about  his  toes.  He  begins  to  kick  out  frantically  and 
makes  sputtering  noises.     This  attracts  the  others.) 

Dick.  Hold  on  there,  hold  on!  (Separating  him 
from  Baby  Bear.)  Ain't  you  got  no  feelings  for  the 
young?  He  was  just  having  fun  with  you.  Why, 
I  knew  a  man  had  his  whole  arm  et  off  and  did  n't 
make  so  much  fuss  about  it.  Take  his  gag  off  and 
let  him  talk  some.     It  '11  relieve 'his  feelings. 

(While  this  is  being  done  there  is  music  and  a 
whoop-halloo  outside,  and  Toby  the  Clown  comes 
tumbling  into  the  room,  holding  a  hoop  through 
which  the  Bareback  Empress  suddenly  bounces  and 
pirouettes  about  the  circle.) 

Princess.  Oh !  I  never  saw  you  before.  Did  you 
come  out  of  a  book? 

Clarice.     Out  of  a  circus,  and  that  's  pretty  near 


Clarice.  Yes,  and  when  your  own  boy  wanted 
to  go  to  the  circus  this  summer  you — said — it  was — 
enervating ! 

The  Others.     Oh  !    You  never  !    How  could  you  !* 

Hardmann.  I  did  n't!  That  is — I  mean  I  don't 
know  this  lady.  I  won't  be  responsible  for  what 
people  like  that  say  about  me. 

Dick.  Why,  it  's  the  best  thing  I  ever  heard  about 
you.  H  you  was  to  be  one  of  them  things,  you  'd 
have  to  be  doing  something  every  minute. 

Clown.  You  betcha !  (Business  of  clowning) 
Like  that ! 

Captain  Kidd.  That's  why  boys  like  to  read  us, 
real  healthy  boys.     We  're  always  doing  something. 

Princess.  It  's  very  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  Others.  Yes.  Of  course  it  is.  Did  n't  you 
know  thatf 

Princess.     And  that  's  what  gave  me  my  idea. 

Clarice,     ^^'hat's  that? 

Princess.  Why,  that  he  should  have  to  be  each 
one  of  us  in  turn  until  he  finds  out  what  we  are 
for. 

The  Others.  Yes !  That  's  the  idea.  Make  him 
find  out ! 

Clarice.  Well,  you  're  rather  old  to  begin  my 
business.  They  generally  break  a  leg  or  an  arm 
when  they  begin  at  your  age.  Still,  that  's  nothing, 
and  if  you  fall,  the  horses  hardly  ever  step  on  you. 
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[Dec, 


Hardmann     {alarmed).     Really,    I — 
Captain   Kidd.     There  's  notliing  like  pirating  to 
keep   you   limber.     Why.   I   've  seen   the   time   when 
the  scuppers  were  running  full  and  the  rigping  half 
over,  and  the  sea  swarming  with  sharks— And  there 
was  Old  Flint.     Remember  Flint?     (Sings). 
Fifteen  men  on   the   dead  man's  chest, 
(The  Others  Join) 

Yoho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum! 
Harpmann.  I  'm  a  respectable  citizen— 
Dick.  That  won't  do  you  no  good  when  you  get 
into  the  redskin's  country.  (I'i.vcs  his  (jag^  again.) 
Now,  don't  you  try  no  funny  business.  We  're  going 
to  learn  you  something.  Let  's  begin.  (^Hardmann 
shoti's  c.vtrcwe  terror  as  Dick  begins  pantomime  of 
Indian  zcar-dance  and  scalping.) 

Clarice.     Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  something 
for  the  poor  kid  first. 

He  ought  to  have  some  kind 


of  course  he   ought.      (They 

Let  's  ask  the  Wizard  of  Oz. 
does    n't    seem    to   be   among 


Rkp  RiniNG  Hood 
of  Christmas. 

Thk  0th IRS.     Yes, 
consider.) 

Pri.ncf.ss.     I  know ! 

Clarice.     Well,   he 
those  present — 

Princess.  Oh,  that  's  easy.  I  only  have  to  make 
a  figure  like  this  with  my  wand,  and  wave  it  like 
tJiis — and  this — and  turn  around  three  times — and 
stamp  my  foot — 

(There  is  a  flash  of  light,  a  flash  of  darkness, 
then  the  lights  are  at  normal  again  and  the  ]Vi::ard 
of  Oz  is  seen.) 

And  there  he  is ! 

Wizard  (proceeding  at  once  to  do  tricks  of 
magic  and  legerdemain).    What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Princess.     We  want  you  to  make  a  Christmas. 

Red  Riding  Hood.  For  a  little  boy  who  never  had 
any. 

Clarice.     Christmas-trees  and  toys  and  candy. 


Wizard.     Produce  your  boy. 

Princess.  Why,  we  can't,  you  know.  He  's  up- 
stairs, asleep. 

Wizard.  I  see.  You  want  a  dream  Christmas. 
Nothing  easier.     Make  the  magic  circle  there. 

(They  make  a  circle,  pushing  back  the  furniture, 
the  Wizard  producing  whatever  he  needs  by  magic, 
describes  circles  in  the  air  tvith  his  wand,  and  begins 
to  pace  a  magic  figure,  chanting) 

Cabala,  quabala. 

Abracadabra, 

Zamiel,   y\miel,  Aharon,   Tymayel, 

Shemcshiel,  Malkahiel, 

Tetragram,  Pentagon, 

Fee  !   Fo  !   Fum  ! 

(As  he  paces,  the  others  circle  in  back,  moving 
from  right  to  left  as  he  moves  from  left  to  right, 
each  one  using  movements  appropriate  to  his  char- 
acter.) 

Story    People     (dancing    and    chanting). 

Intry,  Mintry,  Cutery  corn, 

Apple  seed  and  briar  thorn, 

Onery,   oery,   ichory  Ann, 

Phillison,  phollison, 

Nicholas,  John — 

Wizard  of  Oz  (his  voice  rising  above  the  others 
as  smoke  begins  to  arise  zvithin  the  circle  and  a 
strange  light  shines  about  him). 

Shemeshiel,  Malkahiel, 

Macaroni,  piebald  pony, 

Samiel  and  Grimalkin, 

Cabala,  quabala, 

Abracadabra, 

Ding,   Dong,   Dell — 

(As  the  last  zvord  thunders  out,  the  smoke  clears 
and  shows  a  small  Christmas-tree  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle.) 


DARE-DtVlL  DICK  :  B.U5TY  BLKCK 
BOOT3,  BROWN  OVERALLS  OR  TRINCV-i 
ED  BUCKSKINS.  CARTRJOGE  BEUr  &  I 
BOWIE.  KNIFE.. BLUE.  TL^^JNELSHIRT, 
SHOWING  RE.D  FL^NNeL  UNDERSHIRT. 
GAY  HJ^rtD^K  JK  .  So^^PRERO  WITtt 
[FANCY  LE-ATKER  band.  BR°WN  VE5T^ 


THETHRCIL  BE^RS  nAY  WE-AB.    LOOSE    UNION  GARME-NT^S', 
N\ADt  OF  CINMAMOM-BROWM    EIDER-POWN    CLOTH, 
WHICH    COULp  BE  STE.PP&D  INTO  .DRAWN   Up  .  S^   HOOKE-D 
TO  -THETAPIE.PvnACHE^-HEADS.  -WOOPEN    ^^< 
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CLOWN  IN  WHITE        ] 
MOSLIN  SUIT.PMNT- 
E.P  WITH  LKR&E. 
RED  DOT6.  RED  SToCK- 
'  INGS.&VJHITE  SUP- 
PERS,W|TH    KE.D 
WOOL  Por^  PONS.    , 
.  WHITE  R.VFF.  FACE, 
SKULL'CAP.&RAT. 


^^^ 


Clarice:  in  pale  yellow 

TAKLETAN  DRESS,  WITH  M(\N«{ 

SKIRT5,3PANGLE.0  IN  GOLD 

OR  SILVER.  OUTSIDE  SKIRT 

TRIMMED  WITrt  fESToONS 

op  LARGE  SPAN&LtS  SEWED  OH  BABY  RIBBON, 
gcFASTENeo  BV  SNAPPERS,  TO  BE  EASILY 
DETACHED   AN  C7   HUNG-  ON  XnAS  TREE  .'YELL' 

_^_ SLIPP&RS    Sc  TLOVTERS.BUftCK  V/HtP 


WIZARD  "F  OZ'.  GREEN  COAT.  BL^CK 
VELVET  COLLAR  X^  CUFFS.  RtO.  »<, 
WHITE  CHECKED  VEST.  H\G.H  ia)"M-0 
COLLAR  &.LON&  FLAWING  WHITE- 
TIE.  WIG  ,  FALSE  EYEBROv/S.  BUFF 
TROUSERS.  BLACK  SH^ES  .  WHITE 
SPATS.  SILK  H^T  WITH  WIDE  BLUE 
BAND.     RABBIT:  CAMTON    FLANNEL 


All.     Oh,  lovely ! 

\\tz.\rd.  Now  for  the  gifts.  .(He  goes  about  ex- 
tracting small  toys  from  each  of  them — a  ball,  a 
top,  etc.) 

Princess.  But  I  want  to  give  him  something  my 
own  self.  Christmas-trees  have  stars,  don't  they? 
{She  takes  the  star  fron  her  zvand  and  fixes  it  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  The  Wizard  ivaves  his  wand, 
and  suddenly  the  star  glows,  amid  exclamations  of 
delight.) 

Clarice.  I  want  to  be  in  on  this.  {She  takes 
the  spangles  from  her  dress ;  the  clown  hangs  np  his 
whistle.) 

Captain  Kidd  {lugging  liis  treasure-chest) .  Just 
let  him  get  his  hands  into  this!  {He  opens  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  and  holds  up  a  handful  of  gold). 
Spanish  Treasure ! 

Dick  {showing  a  bowie-knife).  These  long 
marks  are  for  the  Injuns  I  've  killed,  and  these 
notches  are  for  grizzly  bears,  and  the  crosses  are 
for  life-and-death  struggles. 

Prixcess.  Dear  me,  there  seem  to  be  a  great  many 
of  them ! 

Dick.  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  if  he  finds  he  needs  any 
more,  I  can  easy  put  'em  on  for  him.  {He  hangs 
it  on  the  tree  and  at  the  same  time  Red  Riding 
Hood  produces  a  cake  from  her  basket  and  puts  it  on 
the  treasure-chest.) 

Wizard.  Now,  produce  your  boy!  {They  all 
look  blank.) 

Princess.  Well,  of  course,  it  's  only  a  dream 
Christmas — {she  looks  troubled). 

Clarice.  Well,  he  could  walk  in  his  sleep,  could  n't 
he? 

Princess.  The  very  thing.  I  know  a  fairy  spell ! 
You  must  all  help  me.     Somebody  open  the  door. 

{Red  Riding  Hood  sets  the  door  open.  The 
Princess  begins  to  dance  and  to  sing  softly.  A  fairy 
light  plays  over  the  whole  scene.  The  others  stand 
back  and  accompany  her  dance  with  a  low  croon- 
ing). 


Princess     {singing) 

All  you  sleeping  in  this  house, 
Man  and  child  and  creeping  mouse, 
Hearken  to  my  fairy  spell ! 

{Chorus) 
Hearken  to  her  fairy  spell! 

Hark,  but  do  not  wake  to  hear ! 
Be  iour  slumber  without  fear, 
While  the  dream  is  hovering  near, 
Slumber  deep  and  well ! 

{Chorus) 
Slumber  deep  and  well ! 

You,  dear  child,  for  whom  we  wait, 
Come  j'ou  through  the  Dreamland  Gate, 
Listening  to  my  fairy  spell ! 

{Chorus) 
Listening  to  her  fairy  spell! 

Come  you  softly  down  the  stair, 
Of  the  darkness  unaware, 
Come  to  those  who  speak  you  fair 
And  who  love  you  well ! 

{Chorus) 
All  who  love  j-ou  well ! 

{She  pauses  to  listen  at  the  doorzi'ay,  turns  to  the 
others  and  nods  reassuringly,  and  sings  softly) 

Now  the  dream  is  at  its  best. 
Day  is  neither  East  nor  West, 
Come  but  do  not  break  your  rest, 
Come,  oh  come ! 

{Chorus) 
Come,  dear  dreamer,   come ! 

(The  Princess  backs  away  from  the  door,  danc- 
ing still  with  beckoning  movements  as  she  draws 
Alan,  who  appears  at  the  door  in  his  night  tilings, 
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zciili  his  shoes  and  stockings  in   one  hand  and  his 
little  coat  in  the  other.) 

Alan  (vaguely).  I  thought  somebody  called  me. 
Oh — ce!  (catching  sight  of  the  tree).  Christmas- 
tree  !  (He  drops  his  clothes  and  adi-a)iics,  entranced, 
discoT'ering  the  others).  Why,  you  are  all  here! 
(Timid  for  a  moment,  he  suddenly  remembers) 
Merry  Christmas!    Everybody! 

All.     Merry  Christmas  !     Merry  Christmas  ! 

Alan.  Captain  Kidd,  and  Dare-devil  Dick  the 
Indian  Fighter,  and  the  Fairy  Princess,  and — and 
everybody.     (Wistfully)     Is  that  your  tree? 

Princess.  No,  it  's  yours.  See,  this  is  what  I 
gave  you.     (Alan  is  ozercome.) 

Dick.     And  look-a-here,  Pard.     This  is  from  me. 

Captain  Kidd  (thrusting  his  hands  in  the  chest). 
Pieces  of  Eight ! 

Ri;d  Riding  Hoon  (giving  him  cake).  Now  sit  right 
down  and  eat  every  bit.     It  's  got  pink  icing. 

Alan  (sitting  down,  cake  in  hand,  on  the  treas- 
ure-chest). And  who  is  this?  1  don't  believe  I  know 
your  story? 

Clarice.  Oh,  I  'm  Madamoiselle  Clarice,  the 
World's  Bareback  Empress ! 

Alan  (looking  at  her  hack  interestedly).  Oh! 
(IVishing  to  be  polite)     Don't  you  ever  catch  cold? 

Clarice.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  That 
s  what  comes  of  keepin'  kids  away  from  the  circus. 

Alan.  Oh — ee,  circus!  Oh,  won't  you  please  do  a 
little  of  it  now  ? 

Clarice.  \\  hy,  sure.  That  's  what  I  'm  here  for. 
Hoop-la,  Toby ! 

(The  clown  and  Clarice  begin  their  act,  and  one 
by  one  the  others  join  in,  doing  things  for  Alan's  en- 
tertainment, the  Wizard  pulling  rabbits  out  of  peo- 
ple's collars,  etc.,  Captain  Kidd  da)ici>ig  a  hornpipe 
with  Father  Bear,  until  the  boy  is  quite  beside  hint- 
self  with  laughter  and  squeals  of  delight.  In  the 
meantime  Alan's  father,  zi'ho  has  been  sitting  in  the 
background,  gagged  and  tied,  has  worked  the  hand- 
kerchief from  his  mouth,  and  calls  attention  to  him- 
self with  z'arious  spluttering  noises,  li'hen  the  fun 
is  at  its  height  he  breaks  out.) 

Hardmann.  Stop,  stop!  I  object.  That's  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  want  my  son  to  see.  It's  foolish,  it's 
impractical— 

Alan.  Father!  (Goes  up  to  him.)  Why,  your 
hands  are  tied ! 

Hardmann.  1  tell  you.  I  '11  not  sit  here  and  have 
my  son  hear  such  things — 

Dick.     Easy,  old  scout. 

Alan.  W  hat  are  you  doing  to  my  father?  Untie 
his  hands ! 

Princess.  You  see,  my  dear,  we  don't  regard  him 
as  a  suitable  kind  of  father  for  a  nice,  imaginative 
boy  like  you — 

Alan  (almost  crying).  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  him? 

Captain  Kidd.  Walking  the  plank's  too  good 
for— 

Dick  (stopping  him).  Whj-,  you  see,  he  was  going 
to  take  your  book  away.  And  then  where  would  you 
be  without  us? 

Red  Riding  Hood.  And  he  does  n't  believe  in 
Christmas ! 

Princess.  And  the  fairy  folk  don't  care  much 
about  staying  around  a  house  where  there  is  n't 
any  Christmas,  not  a  teenty  little  smidge  of  it. 

Alan  (laying  his  hand  on  his  father's  arm).  You 
— you  mean  that  you  won't  stay  if  my  father  stays — 


Princess.  You  see,  it  is  n't  only  the  fairy  folk 
who  leave!  There  are  lots  of  other  nice  things  go 
out  of  a  house  where  there  is  n't  any  Christmas — 
you  '11  find  when  you  grow  up — and  lots  of  ugly 
things  come  in —  ^'ou  '11  have  to  choose. 

Alan  (stoutly  struggling  with  tears).  It  is  n't  true 
that  there  is  n't  any  Christmas  in  this  house.  There 
is  some  right  here  in  my  heart.  Christmas  is  loving — 
Mammy  Delia  said  it  was.  And — I  love  you,  and  I 
love  my  father — 

Princess.     Christmas  is  giving,  too,   little  boy. 

Alan  (dashing  azi'ay  the  tears  triumphantly). 
Well,  I  was  giving  something,  too.  I  was  giving  my 
father  a  Christmas  gift.  I — I  'm  a  nawful  careless 
little  boy — an'  I  spot  my  napkin  and  sometimes  the 
tablecloth — and  disappoint  my  father.  And  I  did 
n't  spot  them  to-night.  And  I  was  n't  going  to,  ever — 
and  1  was  giving  it  to  him  for  a  Christmas  gift.  (He 
bursts  into  tears  and  throzvs  himself  upon  his  father's 
breast).  And  I  don't  want  him  to  go  away,  I  want 
him  to  sta — ay  ! 

(At  the  boy's  first  sob,  the  story  people  look  at  one 
another  in  consternation,  a)id  at  the  ne.rt,  all  the 
lights  but  the  reading-lamp  go  out,  and  they  all 
ranish.  The  lights  go  up  a  little  and  show  Alan  sob- 
bing in  his  father's  arms  in  the  Morris  chair.) 

Hardmann.     There,  there,  son  (petting  him). 

Alan.  Father,  Father !  I  don't  want  you  to  go 
away ! 

Hardmann.  Why,  I  'm  not  going.  I  'm  here,  son. 
You   've  been   dreaming.     Hush— hush. 

Delia  (entering,  in  dressing-gown) .  'Scuse  me. 
Air.  Hardmann,  I  thought  1  heard  Master  Alan  cryin' 

Hardmann.  He  's  been  walking  in  his  sleep,  and 
he  's  had  a  dream  or  two. 

Alan  (noxv  fully  awake  and  puzzled).  I  thought 
Daddy  was  going  away. 

Hardmann.  Why.  I  could  n't  leave  you,  son.  I — 
why  I  would  get  to  be  quite  an  old  fogy  without  m\ 
boy— I—     Is  n't  that  so,  Delia? 

Delia.  Well,  you  suttenly  was  aidgin'  in  that  di- 
rection. Air.  Hardmann. 

Hardmann.  Yes,  I — (embarrassed) — I  think  yov. 
'd  better  take  him  ri;;ht  up  to  bed.  There  are— sev- 
eral things  I  want  to  do  (gives  her  the  boy).  I — 
suppose  you  could  n't  tell  me  if  the  shops  on  this 
street  are  open,  Delia? 

Delia  (as  she  takes  Alan,  nozf  drowsing  off  again) 
Yes,  sir,  thej'  's  right  smart  sto's  keeps  open  till  mid- 
night, along  of  to-morrow  bein'   Chris'mus. 

Alan  (rousing  sleepilx).  Merry  Christmas, 
Daddy. 

Hardmann.  Aw — er — 'Alcrry  Christmas!  (Delia 
bursts  into  a  laugh  which  she  tries  discreetly,  but  un- 
successfully, to  check  as  she  goes  out  with  Alan  in 
her  arms  or  drnzi'silx  stumbling  along   beside   her.) 

(Left  alone,  Hardmann  goes  to  the  window,  draw- 
ing the  curtain  to  look  up  and  down  the  street.  The 
old  zvoman  zcith  holly  wreaths  holds  up  one.  Hard- 
mann makes  signs  that  he  wishes  to  buy,  opens  the 
sash,  hands  out  the  money,  and  is  heard  to  say  em- 
phatically, "Two,  please."  Receives  the  two  wreaths, 
hangs  them  up  in  the  zvindozif  and  hurries  to  the  door. 
He  stumbles  over  Alan's  shoes  and  stockings,  picks 
them  up,  is  struck  with  an  idea,  and,  timidly  looking 
up  at  his  wife's  picture  for  approz'al,  hangs  up  one 
stocking  at  the  mantelpiece,  and  then  hurries  out  at 
the  door  like  a  man  bent  on  a  pleasant  errand.  Christ- 
mas chimes  are  heard. 

Curtain. 
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THE  TOY-MAKERS  OF  TRYON 


BY  LIDA  ROSE  McCABE 


"What  can  I  do  with  my  hands?" 

Royce  Quiller,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eight 
children,  often  put  the  question  to  himself  in  his 
log-cabin  home  in  the  lonely  fastnesses  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  western  North  Carolina. 
How  the  answer  is  coming  to  him  and  to  other 
mountain  and  village  boys,  making  for  self  sup- 
port and  good  citizenship,  is  the  story  of  the 
wood-carvers  and  toy-makers  of  Tryon. 

These  Blue  Mountain  boys — in  age  they  run 
from  eleven  to  fifteen — will  tell  you  that  the  happy 
change  that  an  artistic,  marketable  use  of  their 
hands  is  bringing  into  their  heretofore  aimless 
lives,  is  the  magic  of  two  "grow'd  up"  fairies — 
Eleanor  P.  Vance  and  Charlotte  L.  Yale.  They 
are  the  remarkable  women  who  founded  and 
developed  wood-carving  and  hand-loom  weaving 
among  the  mountaineer  tenants  on  the  famous 
"Biltmore"  estate  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
To  Tryon,  which  is  forty-five  miles  from  Bilt- 
more village,  they  came  about  two  years  ago  to 
do  like  work  among  the  youth  of  that  locality. 

Tryon  is  on  the  South  Carolina  state  line  in  a 
nook  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  the  Appa- 


lachian Range.  It  is  the  largest  village  on  the 
eastern  slope.  Gaily  painted  houses  overrun  it 
(with  front  doors  on  hilltops,  back  doors  open- 
ing anywhere  below),  and  from  among  them 
arises  the  square  stone  tower  of  the  village 
church.  An  ox-team  with  a  load  of  wood  rum- 
bles along  in  leisurely  fashion  through  the  heavy 
red  clay  of  the  main  street.  On  the  village  out- 
skirts, in  an  old  cottage  converted  through  the 
labor  of  the  crafter's  own  hands  into  a  House 
Beautiful,  is  the  Vance- Yale  studio-workshop. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  unique  cottage  that 
Royce  Quiller  timidly  knocked  one  autumn  day. 
The  lad  had  hobbled  about  the  mountains  on 
crutches  ever  since  he  could  remember.  This 
handicap  barred  him  out  of  games  and  sports  in 
which  most  boys  grow  strong,  and  made  him 
think  much  of  his  hands — fine,  capable  hands,  too. 

"Why  should  n't  I  use  my  hands  as  the  Biltmore 
boys  do?"  he  mused,  for  stories  of  the  latter's 
wood-carving  and  loom-spinning  had  penetrated 
to  his  mountain   home. 

Royce  had  not  only  capable  hands,  but  a  sturdy, 
ambitious  soul,  as  you  will  see.    This  autumn  day 
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he  hobbled  two  miles  across  the  mountains  to  the 
railroad,  which  brought  him,  after  ten  miles  of 
travel,  to  the  Tryon  station.  From  there,  two 
miles  more  of  hol)l)ling  and  he  was  at  the  Mecca 
of  his  dreams — the  "grow'd  up"  fairies'  cottage  in 
Grady  Place  on  the  Markham  Road. 

Never,  we  are  sure,  did  boy  look  into  kinder 
or  more  sympathetic   faces   tlian  greeted  Royce. 

"What  can  I  do  with  my  hands?"  he  asked. 

For  answer  he  was  seated  at  a  carpenter's  bench 
flanked  with  carving-tools,  and  the  Tryon  school 
of  wood-carvers  and  toy-makers  had  its  first 
mountain-boy    apprentice.      In    his    wake    came 


ging  hours  as  so  often  befalls  city  toilers.  Each 
boy  works  for  the  joy  of  the  work;  to  see  what 
he  can  make  his  hands  do  in  the  interest  of  beauty 
and  utility.  If  money  comes,  all  well  and  good; 
but  it  's  not  for  money  alone  that  he  works. 

The  Tryon  wood-carvers  and  toy-makers  do 
not  pay  a  penny  for  their  training.  Tools  and 
materials  are  given  them  without  cost.  From 
the  start  each  boy  is  paid  a  living  wage. 

In  the  attic  workshop  they  learn  the  use  of 
carving-tools,  how  to  saw  and  plane  and  to  trace 
patterns  on  wood  from  designs  prepared  for  them, 
for  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  draw- 
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Other  mountain  and  village  boys,  until  to-day 
there  is  a  waiting-list,  for  the  capacity  of  the 
Tryon  shop  is  limited  to  twelve,  so  that  each  boy 
may  have  individual  training  and  learn  what  he 
can  do  best. 

In  attic  and  basement  the  wood-carvers  work. 
Such  workshops !  The  walls  are  windows  that 
frame  the  eternal  blue  of  the  mountains  and  catch 
the  fragrance  of  their  riotous  bloom.  No  whistle 
calls  the  Tryon  wood-carvers  and  toy-makers  to 
the  work-bench;  no  clock  marks  wearisome,  lag- 


ing  and  design.  In  the  attic,  also,  they  paint  and 
enamel  the  gay  little  toys  they  cut  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  wood.  The  bark  and  grain  of  every 
Carolina  mountain  tree  is  known  to  the  crafters. 
Not  until  a  boy  reaches  his  sixteenth  year  is  he 
admitted  to  the  basement,  where  the  lathe  and 
band-saw  work  is  done,  for  until  that  age  he  is 
apt  to  lack  height,  and  the  strength,  care,  and 
judgment  necessary  safely  to  handle  a  machine.- 

Royce  Miller  works  there,  however,  at  a  Kttlc 
toy  scroll-saw  attached  to  an  electric-light  socket. 
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often  cutting  out  spinning-tops  from  a  block  of 
wood.  Through  the  magic  of  brush  and  paint 
the  uppers  were  later  converted  into  make-believe 
Belgian,  Dutch,  or  Carolina  mountain  children, 
smart  American  ladies,  thin  or  fat  soldiers  and 
middies  gay  in  the  uniforms  of  various  armies. 

A  trunk-strap  held  the  scroll-saw  to  its  work. 
"It  was  the  only  leather  we 
had,"    was    the    explanation 
given  with  pride  rather  than 
apology. 

A  scroll-saw,  you  may 
know,  is  operated  with  the 
foot,  like  a  sewing-machine, 
so  Royce  was  unable  to  use  it 
until  his  resourceful  employ- 
ers adjusted  it  to  the  electric- 
light  socket. 

Some  day,  when  the  village- 
boy  crafters  have  grown  in 
skill,  they  will  set  out  with 
their  tool  packs  to  the  remot- 
est mountain  home  and  there 

teach  other  boys  who  have  never  found  their  way 
to  the  Tryon  shop.  Then  in  good  time, — when 
dreams  come  true, — the  enchanting  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  will  bring  forth  generations  of  wood- 
carvers  and  toy-makers  to  rival  those  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  that  have  long 
thrived  in  making  toys  for  American  children. 

Meanwhile,  the  Vance-Yale  shop  depends 
wholly  upon  the  sale  of  the  carvings  and  toys  of 
the  Tryon  crafters  to  pay  wages  and  buy  tools 
and  materials.  The  only 
market  until  now  has 
been  the  chance  visitor 
(Tryon  has  a  winter- 
resident  population 
coming  from  more  than 
two  dozen  States),  a 
special  order,  or  the 
Mountain  Industrial 
Association.  This  as- 
sociation of  well-to-do 
women  finance  the 
Tryon  Woman's  Ex- 
change, where  mountain 
folk  profit  by  criticism 
of  their  wares,  and  find 
sale  for  them  without 
peddling,  as  in  earlier 
days,  from  door  to  door. 

I  saw  a  little  Tryon  wood-carver  hovering 
round  the  Woman's  Exchange  where  his  first 
mountain  log-cabin,  made  for  a  bird-cage,  was  on 
sale.  It  was  not  very  well  made.  He  will  do 
better  next  time.    But  it  was  the  work  of  his  own 


hands,  and  how  he  loved  it !  It  hurt  him  dread- 
fully to  part  with  it,  and  every  day  he  came  to 
see  if  anybody  had  bought  it  and  went  away 
whistling  when  he  found  it  still  unsold. 

The  Tryon  crafters,  as  has  been  said,  are  with- 
out training  in  drawing  and  design,  but  soon  these 
advantages  will  be  theirs  and  much  besides,  for 
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they  have  in  Eleanor  \^ance  a  thoroughly  trained 
professional  wood-carver. 

The  galax  leaf,  which  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Carolina,  is  the  Tryon  worker's  favorite  design. 
In  natural  or  conventionalized  form,  carved  in 
high  or  low  relief,  it  decorates  ash-  or  tea-tray, 
glove-  and  handkerchief-boxes,  stools,  book-ends, 
picture-frames,  handles  for  clothes-  and  hearth- 
brushes — the  Tryon  staple  output.  To  keep  the 
boys  close  to  the  soil  in  their  work  is  the  Vance- 
Yale  purpose.  The  toys,  for  example,  are  largely 
the  animal,  flower,  or  bird  life  with  which  they 
are  familiar  in  their  mountain  or  village  homes. 
Their  most  ambitious  achievement  is  a  group  com- 
prising a  typical  mountain  log-cabin,  a  prairie- 
schooner,  barn-yard  fowls,  a  mountain  sheep  and 
goat,  a  cow,  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  mountaineer  and 
his  ax,  the  whole  carved  out  of  native  wood  and 
painted  in  colors.  This  toy,  with  as  many  pieces 
as  a  Noah's  Ark, — which  they  also  make, — has  a 
real  historical  value,  for  it  preserves  in  tangible 
form  a  phase  of  American  life  destined  soon  to 
pass  away. 

It  was  .the  galax  leaf,  carved  on  a  picture- 
frame,  that  brought  the  first  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  havoc  of  the  World  War  to  the  Tryon 
crafters. 

"I  want  a  frame  carved  for  the  portrait  of  a 
young  Canadian  soldier  blinded  in  the  Belgian 
trenches,"  said  a  Tryon  winter-resident  in  giving 
the  crafters  their  first  special  order.  Pleased  with 
the  execution  of  the  commission,  the  visitor  wrote 
to  the  original  of  the  picture — a  lance-corporal 
of  the  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infan- 
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try — about  these  mountain  and  village  boys  who 
were  training  their  hands  to  industrial  service. 

The  frame  had  passed  from  the  crafters'  mem- 
ory when  there  came  to  Tryon  a  five-page  type- 
written letter  addressed,  "To  the  Children  of  the 
Mountains."  It  was  from  the  lance-corporal  and 
told  the  story  of  St.  Dunstan,  the  training-school 
for  "blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  British 
Empire,"  where  he  was  being  schooled  anew  to 
battle  for  his  daily  liread. 

"The  first  thing  we  blinded  do  at  St.  Dunstan." 
wrote  tiie  young  soldier, — I  quote  from  his  origi- 
nal letter, — "is  to  start  to  read  and  write  again. 
We  learn  by  a  system  of  raised  dots  that  we  feel 
with  the  tip  of  the  right  forefinger.  It  's  pretty 
hard  work  at  first,  but  by  and  by  we  begin  to  find 
it  easier,  and  soon  we  are  able  to  read  stories. 
iThen  we  have  a  machine  on  which  we  can  write. 
It  has  six  keys  which  make  dots  on  thick  paper. 


Then  we  are  taught  to  write  on  an  ordinary  type- 
writer as  sighted  people  do.  First  we  have  to 
get  the  position  of  each  letter  by  heart.  I  am 
writing  this  story  of  St.  Dunstan  for  you  on  my 
type-writer,  and  I  find  I  can  write  pretty  fast." 

The  crafters,  for  days  after  the  corporal's  let- 
ter came,  could  think  only  of  St.  Dunstan's  and 
its  pupils.  "How  good,"  they  thought,  "to  have 
eyes,  and  work  by  the  glorious  light  of  day!" 

Now,  the  Tryon  wood-carvers  and  toy-makers 
have  a  club.  It'  s  a  high  honor  to  belong  to  it. 
At  sacrifices  known  only  to  the  boys  themselves 
the  members  saved  their  pennies  to  buy  a  club 
badge.  Two  dollars  and  a  half  was  in  the  treas- 
ury when  the  corporal's  letter  came.  A  two 
months'  debate  followed,  which  ended  in  a  vote 
to  forego  the  club  badge  and  contribute  its  price, 
the  entire  two  dollars  and  a  half,  to  the  Red 
Cross  Fund ! 
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THE  W  ATCH  TOWER 

A    Review   of   Current  Events 
BY  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


A  FULL  MONTH ! 

October  brought  busy  days  to  the  British  army 
in  Flanders.  General  Haig's  men  hammered  away, 
day  after  day,  against  the  German  line.  Day 
after  day,  fighting  in  seas  of  mud  and  under  pro- 
tection of  the  heaviest  and  most  sustained  artillery 
fire  that  ever  shook  the  earth,  they  forced  the 
enemy  steadily  back,  capturing  thousands  of  Teu- 
ton troops  and  working  irresistibly  toward  the 
great  goal — the  capture  of  the  U-boat  bases  at 
Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  And  while  this  was  go- 
ing on,  the  French  fought  with  marked  success 
on  the  Aisne  line.  The  month  scored  for  the 
Allies  a  real  gain  on  the  western  front. 

In  the  east,  things  did  not  go  so  well.  Russia 
continued  to  be  torn  In'  internal  dissension.  With 
many  setbacks,  Mr.  Kerensky  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing in  effective  power,  but  the  balance  of  power 
has  not  yet  been  struck.  The  German  fleet  blocked 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga  by  taking  the 
islands  at  its  mouth,  and  landed  an  army  for  a 
drive  on  Petrograd.  Russian  soldiers  made  a 
show  of  valiant  resistance,  but  failed  to  check 
the  invasion.  Late  in  the  month  it  was  proposed 
to  move  the  capital  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow, 
the  ancient  capital,  which  Napoleon  reached,  but 
vainly  tried  to  hold,  a  century  ago.  At  the  end 
of  October  the  Russian  warships  were  safe  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  German  land  forces  were 
retreating.  Meanwhile,  the  Italian  armies  suf- 
fered serious  reverses,  being  driven  back  on  a 
wide  front  and  losing  many  thousands,  captured 
by  the  Teutons.  Probably  the  German  scheme 
was  to  break  Italy's  ."morale,"  but  as  the  month 
closed,  reinforcements  of  French  and  English 
troops  were  about  to  join  General  Cadorna's 
army  and  aid  was  going  forward.  The  beginning 
of  November  emphasized  for  the  Allies  the  vital 
need  of  unitv  and  the  danger  of  overconfidence. 


Among  the  neutrals,  South  America  is  fast  lin- 
ing up  with  the  Allies.  Brazil  declared  war 
against  Germany ;  Uruguay  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Teuton  Government ;  Peru  dis- 
missed the  German  Minister  and  recalled  the  Pe- 
ruvian consuls  in  Germany.  South  America  can 
furnish  considerable  strength  in  troops  and  naval 
force,  and  her  supplies  of  food  and  material  will 
be  invaluable.  The  Swedish  Government  was 
shown  to  be  badly  involved  in  the  German  cam- 
paign of  plotting  and  spying  in  other  countries. 
Holland  felt  the  heavy  pressure  of  German  threats 
on  one  side  and  of  refusal  by  the  Allies  on  the 
other  to  supply  her  with  commodities  that  she 
might  use  to  help  Germany.  It  began  to  seem 
likely  that  the  .Scandinavian  countries,  too.  would 
yet  be  constrained  to  take  arms  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

In  Germany,  meanwhile,  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  increased,  and  there  were  many  signs  of 
decay  both  in  the  spirit  that  has  made  them  so 
formidable  a  foe  and  in  their  physical  powers  of 
endurance.  President  Wilson's  declaration  that 
America  fights  not  the  people  of  Germany.  l)ut 
the  militaristic  Prussian  rule,  always  plotting 
against  the  peace  of  the  world,  has  cut  deep  into 
the  national  consciousness  of  Germany.  The 
Kaiser  made  a  trip  to  the  Balkans  and  Turkey, 
and  during  his  absence  there  was  expectation 
that  Capelle,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  Chancellor 
Michaelis  would  resign.  On  October  31  the  ap- 
pointment of  Count  von  Hertling  as  Chancellor 
was   announced. 

In  September,  the  sinking  of  Ally  ships  by  the 
U-boats  was  the  smallest  since  the  war  began. 
Moreover,  there  was  dangerous  discontent  in  the 
German  navy.  Mutiny  in  a  navy  is  a  most  serious 
thing. 

American  troops  in  France  made  rapid  progress 
in  learning  the  war   game,   and  the  training  of 
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troops  and  officers  in  camps  at  home  proceeded 
in  a  manner  most  reassuring  to  the  nation.  On 
Octoher  17  Americans  showed  their  mettle  when 
a  U-boat  attacked  and  sank  the  Antilles,  a  troop- 
transport  ship.  Tlie  submarine  commanders  will 
spare  nothing  in  trying  to  break  up  our  line  of 
naval  communication.  !)ut  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  any  substantial  success  can  crown  their  ef- 
forts. 

Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
the  Allies  in  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  are  gain- 
ing strength  in  material  supplies,  in  economic 
fitness,  and  in  man  power,  while  the  forces  of 
autocracy  are  dwindling. 

DRAFTING  THE  DOLLARS 

There  is  no  American  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  ninety  who  is  not  involved  in  the  war  and  the 
responsibilities  that  must  follow  it.  There  is  not 
a  dollar,  not  a  penny  of  American  money  that  can 
claim  exemption  from  the  national  service.  We 
have  drafted  men;  we  must  draft  the  dollars. 

Liberty  Loan  money  is  volunteered ;  tax  money 
is  drafted. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  American  peo- 
ple will  have  to  pay  enormous  sums  in  taxes.  No 
one  need  tell  us  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  not 
concerned  in  this,  for  the  taxes  their  daddies  pay 
come  out  of  the  family  treasury;  and  again,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  now  growing  up  will  soon 
be  the  money-makers,  the  supporters  of  families. 
Therefore  they  must  now  give  earnest  attention 
to  these  matters  which  in  normal  times  are  not 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  their  affair. 

No  doubt  a  good  many  of  our  young  people 
are  taking  part  in  Liberty  Loans  in  one  way  or 
another — canvassing,  or  putting  their  own  sav- 
ings into  bonds.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  country, 
it  is  stated,  have  raised  over  sixty-eight  million 
dollars  for  the  Liberty  Loan.  Many  a  father  is 
financing  a  fifty-dollar  or  hundred-dollar  bond 
for  his  son  or  daughter.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  because  it  gives  our  young  folk  a  share  to- 
day in  the  burden  and  the  glory  of  the  war. 

But  the  loans  are  not  the  whole  thing.  The 
loans  bear  interest,  and  that  interest,  a  huge  total, 
has  itself  to  come  out  of  the  people's  pockets. 
The  loan  gives  the  Government  cash  for  its  im- 
mediate needs.  The  real  business  of  financing  the 
war  rests  on  the  bed-rock  of  taxation.  That  is 
where  the  dollars  are  drafted. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  American  peo- 
ple will  have  to  pay  taxes  on  private  incomes  and 
on  the  profits  of  business  enterprises;  on  playing- 
cards,  liquor,  tobacco,  and  perfumes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  alcohol  is  used;  on  automobiles, 


theatre  tickets,  pleasure-boats,  talking-machines, 
jewelry,  cameras,  sporting-goods,  chewing-gum, 
railroad  fares,  freight  and  express  shipments, 
telegraph  and  telephone  messages,  postage,  life 
insurance,  membership  fees  in  social  and  athletic 
clubs,  on  drafts  and  checks,  on  inherited  estates, 
on  deeds  to  real  estate,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  Li  some  of  these  items  the  tax  will  be 
laid  direct,  as  when  we  have  to  buy  a  stamp  to 
put  on  a  check.  In  others  it  will  be  paid  in  the 
form  of  increased  charges  by  railroad  companies 
and  so  on,  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  all  along  the  line  the  luxuries  and 
even  the  conveniences  of  living  must  be  made  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  national  treasury. 

To  take  a  single  illustration,  consider  for  a 
moment  the  automobile  industry.  No  other  in- 
dustry lends  itself  more  readily  than  this  one 
to  the  needs  of  a  Government  at  war.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  automobiles  will  be  needed  for 
military  purposes.  Outside  of  that  field,  manu- 
facture must  be  restricted  largely  to  meet  the 
demand  for  business  vehicles.  The  use  of  pleas- 
ure-cars is  a  luxury,  and  in  such  times  as  these  it 
must  be  checked.  Skill  and  labor  must  first  be 
used  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government. 
Those  who  desire  cars  purely  for  pleasure  will 
have  to  pay  high  for  their  indulgence. 

In  such  ways  Uncle  Sam  is  drafting  our  dol- 
lars. Ask  Dad,  who  knows  business,  if  this  is 
not  a  better  way  than  those  ways  which  involve 
"inflation" — financing  on  paper,  which  only  puts 
off  temporarily  the  unavoidable  day  of  reckoning. 

These  are  wonderful,  wonderful,  days  for 
Americans;  most  of  all,  perhaps,  for  young  i\mer- 
icans ! 

THE  SECOND  LIBERTY  LOAN 

In  October  the  country  completed  its  Second  Lib- 
erty Loan  campaign.  The  minimum  amount  of 
the  loan  was  fixed  at  three  billion  dollars,  but  the 
Government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  allot 
additional  bonds  up  to  half  the  amount  of  any 
oversubscription,  and  five  billions,  the  basis  of  the 
allotment,  was  accepted  by  the  nation  as  its  aim. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  month,  subscription 
proceeded  rather  slowly.  In  normal  times  the 
sums  of  money  that  were  reported  daily  would 
have  seemed  huge,  but  in  proportion  to  the  need 
they  were  inadequate.  On  October  14  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  setting  aside  Wednes- 
day, October  24,  as  Liberty  Day.  when  patriotic 
meetings  should  be  held  in  every  town  and  city, 
so  that  the  people  might  "pledge  to  one  another 
and  to  the  Government  the  fullest  measure  of 
financial  support." 
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That  day  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  days.  It  was  observed  in  the 
good  old  American  fashion,  with  parades  and 
oratory,  and  a  wholesome-  amount  of  good  hard 
work  by  the  army  of  canvassers.    Meetings  were 


Liberty  Loan  campaign  there  were  some  pic- 
turesque elements  which  must  not  be  passed  over. 
First,  the  work  of  the  "Four-minute  Men,"  who 
went  from  place  to  place  making  short  speeches 
in  behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  With  these  short, 
snappy  talks  filling  the,  in- 
tervals between  films  at  the 
moving-picture  playhouses, 
and  with  the  patriotic  pic- 
tures and  appeals  every- 
where thrown  on  the 
serpens,  the  movies  have 
been  a  real  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  people. 
Shall  we  not  give  to  the 
four-minute  men  a  place  in 
our  regard  along  with  the 
minute-men  of  Lexington? 
They  have  done  much  to 
keep  alive  the  Spirit  of 
'Seventy-Six ! 

•m-^mm&^^^m^m  ^^^^    there    was    another 

^^^^^H  reminder   of   Revolutionary 

^^H  days.      Perhaps    there    are 

^Hj^H  not  many  of  us  who  know 

M^^^M  just  how   important  a  part 

S.^^^l  was   taken   in   those   times, 


A    BRITISH   TANK   IN   THE   LIBERTY 
LOAN  PARADE. 


held  all  over  the  land,  at 
which  patriotism  ran  high. 
Throughout  the  country 
there  was  observed  a  re- 
markable combination  of 
the  deepest  earnestness  with 
an  almost  joyous  enthusi- 
asm. Here  in  the  East  the 
weather-man  was  not  kind- 
ly disposed  at  first,  but  after 
a  morning  of  wind  and  rain 
the  skies  cleared.  At  the 
close  of  business  on  Octobei: 
23  the  total  subscription 
was  approximately  $2,750,- 
000,000,  but  by  nightfall  of 
that  ever  memorable  date 
the  three-billion  line  had 
been  passed  and  the  goal 
was  almost  in  sight.  By 
the  close  of  business  on 
Saturday,  October  27,  more 
than    $4,500,000,000    worth 

of  subscriptions  was  either  on  file  in  Washington 
or  in  Uncle  Sam's  mail. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  business  side  of  the 


I'liotographs  by  Press  IllustratlrtK  Service. 

A    MODEL   OF    A    BRITISH    TANK.    BUILT    BY    BOY    SCOUTS.    FROM    WHICH    THEY    SOLD 

LIBERTY  BONDS. 


wlien  there  were  no  railroad  trains  or  automo- 
biles and  no  telephone  or  telegraph  to  carry  the 
news  swiftly,  by  fires  built  in  high  places  whence 
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riiologTajih  by  Hrowii  Bros. 


THE  ("AI'Tt'RED  GERMAN  SUBJIABINE  IN  CENTRAL  PARK.   MiU    loUK   <  in 


their  signals  flashed  far  and  wide.  It  was  a  fine 
idea  of  the  Women's  Liberty  Loan  Committee  to 
have  bonfires  lighted  here  and  there  in  all  the 
States,  not  only  to  remind  the  people  that  so 
few  days  remained  for  the  buying  of  bonds,  but, 
still  more  important,  to  flash  the  word  of  fellow- 
ship across  the  land  and  to  symbolize  America's 
constant  care  for  the  altar-fires  of  liberty. 

I'inally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
catchwords  used  in  this  campaign  will  find  a  place 
with  the  glowing  words  of  earlier  Americans — 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship.'' — "We  have  n't  begun  to 
fight  yet," — "You  may  fire  when  ready,  Gridley;" 
and  now,  "If  you  can't  go  across,  come  across," — 
"Write  a  check  to  check  the  Kaiser."  Probably 
we  shall  have  finer  phrases  later,  when  Old  Glory 
flies  over  the  battle-line ;  but  these  popular  slo- 
gans catch  and  hold  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Germany  got  no  comfort  out  of  the  mustering 
in  of  five  billion  recruits  in  the  Dollar  Army  that 
backs  our   soldier-boys   "somewhere   in  France." 

AMERICA    GOES    MARCHING    ON! 

Washington  is  a  busy  town  these  days.  Early 
in  October  the  Senate  had  to  deal  with  accusa- 
tions of  disloyalty  brought  against  a  member  of 
that  august  body,  b'rom  all  over  the  country  pe- 
titions poured  in  for  the  dismissal  of  Senator  La 
Follette.  On  October  5  it  was  voted  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  his  case.  Some  senators  feared 
that  ousting  him  would  reflect  on  the  honor  and 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  upper  house  of  our 
national  legislature ;  but  the  American  people  will 
surely  not  "stand  for"  even  the  appearance  of 
disloyalty  in  their  Congress;  nor  can  they  tolerate 


representation  by  men  who,  if  not  disloyal,  are 
misguided  in  their  views  of  this  country's  duty 
in  the  war. 

The  powers  of  the  National  Government  are 
now  being  understood  as  never  before.  The  fo- 
mentors  of  trouble,  whether  or  not  supported  by 
Germany,  are  being  suppressed.  Disloyal  news- 
papers are  held  sternly  in  check.  The  Govern- 
ment, resolved  to  stop  profiteering,  the  making 
of  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  peo])le  at  large, 
used  its  great  powers  extensively  in  October. 

The  prices  of  food,  of  coal,  of  steel,  have  been 
subjected  to  supervision  by  the  Administration. 
During  the  month  the  Food  Administration,  un- 
der Mr.  Hoover,  commenced  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign for  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  con- 
servation of  food  resources.  In  New  York  City, 
milk  prices  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  the 
agencies  of  supply  somewhat  summarily  dealt 
with.  The  country  was  threatened  witli  a  sugar 
famine.  Large  supplies  found  in  hoarding  were 
released,  and  the  available  stock  was  fairly  dis- 
tributed. Hoarding  is  a  source  of  danger.  It 
has  been  partly  checked  by  limiting  retail  .sales 
to  small  quantities  for  each  purchaser. 

Whole  industries  were  practically  drafted,  in 
the  autumn  weeks,  into  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Everything  possible  was 
done  to  check  the  unrest  of  labor.  The  Council 
of  National  Defence  was  reorganized,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Trade  Board  were  expanded.  Early 
in  the  month,  after  long  argument  in  the  Senate 
and  House  and  conferences  by  committees  repre- 
senting the  two  bodies,  the  War  Revenue  Bill, 
providing  for  the  raising  of  more  than  two  and 
a  half  billions  of  dollars   in  taxes,   was  passed. 
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Along  with  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign, 
which  closed  October  27  and  raised  nearly  five 
billions,  this  demonstrated  the  wonderful  financial 
power  of  this  country. 

In  New  York  State  October  was  marked  by 
such  notable  occurrences  as  the  beginning  of 
actual  police  work  by  the  new  state  constabulary; 
the  opening  of  that  triumph  of  American  engi- 
neering genius,  the  Catskill  Aqueduct ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  Mitchell,  former  labor  leader, 
as  president  of  the  State  Food  Control  Commis- 
sion. In  New  York  City  the  mayoralty  campaign 
took  form  more  and  more,  in  the  newspapers, 
as  a  battle  for  Americanism  against  the  forces 
which,  if  not  openly  un- 
American,  are  at  least  not 
decisively  committed  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States. 

Not  exclusively  American 
in  its  interest,  but  of  a  con- 
cern to  this  nation  which  will 
become  more  apparent  as 
time  passes,  was  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Baron 
Ishii  that  Japan  is  to  enforce 
a  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Asia  in 
behalf  of  China.  She  de- 
clares her  intention  of  main- 
taining the  independence  of 
China.  Baron  Ishii  declared 
positively  that  the  German 
propagandists  are  responsible 
for  statements  that  Japan  has 
a  hostile  aim  against  the 
United  States. 

It  might  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  no  month 
in  all  its  great  history  was 
more  important  in  the  prog- 
ress and  achievements  of  the 
American    people    than    was  October.    191 7. 

THE   "NEW"  SOUTH 

Texas  has  an  area  of  265,780  square  miles.  This 
exceeds  the  area  of  Austria-Hungary  by  4,745 
square  miles ;  of  Germany,  by  57,032 ;  of  France, 
by  58,610.  If  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were 
spread  out  over  Texas,  there  would  still  be  room 
for  Italy  and  Greece — with  a  corner  left  that 
would  hold  Massachusetts  and  the  Greater  City 
of  New  York.  Twelve  Southern  States,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  occupy  exactly 
one- fourth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  (with- 
out Alaska  and  the  island  dependencies). 


But  when  we  compare  populations  the  results 
are  quite  different.  We  should  have  to  'combine 
two  cities  only,  Berlin  and  Paris,  to  have  a  popu- 
lation larger  than  that  of  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
(Only  a  statistician  could  possibly  combine  Ber- 
lin and  Paris!)  London's  population,  before  the 
war,  was  about  equal  to  that  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  France's  population  was  about  ten 
times  that  of  Texas;  Germany's,  about  fifteen. 
We  are  not  trimming  our  fractions  close ;  the  sug- 
gestion is  enough  for  present  purposes — which 
are  not  those  of  a  class  in  arithmetic  and 
geography. 

And   the    suggestion    is   that    in    our    Southern 


SOUTHERX    COMilERCIATv    CONGRESS    AND  FOREIGN    DIPLOMATS    .\T    THE    NEW    YORK 

CITY  HALL. 

States  we  have  a  territory  of  the  dimensions  of 
an  empire,  with  a  comparatively  small  population. 
Add  to  this  the  facts  that  this  part  of  our  great 
country  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  that  its 
commercial  and  industrial  development  was  re- 
tarded for  many  years  by  the  slow  process  of  re- 
covery from  the  strain  of  the  Civil  War,  and  we 
are  ready  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
held  in  New  York  in  mid-October.  At  this  con- 
gress several  hundred  representatives  of  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  manufacture  in  Dixie  Land  dis- 
cussed the  part  which  the  Southern  States  are  to 
take  in  our  country's  war  task. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress  is  a  per- 
manent body,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
numerous  commercial  and  industrial  associations. 
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This,  its,  tenth  annual  session,  was  held  in  New 
York,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  gain  wider  notice  for 
its  earnest  endeavor  to  organize  all  the  resources 
of  the  Southern  States  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States.  The  South  has  fertile  fields;  more  scien- 
tific methods  of  agriculture  are  being  applied,  so 
that  productiveness  may  increase.  It  has  a  long 
coast-line,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  improve 
its  harbors.  It  has  tremendous  water-power,  and 
more  use  must  be  made  of  the  force  developed 
by  its  rivers  rushing  down  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea.  It  has  rich  deposits  of  minerals,  many 
of  them  especially  valuable  in  chemical  processes 


now  that  imports  from  Europe  are  cut  off ;  and 
science  is  seeking  the  best  means  of  making  them 
available.  The  South,  needs  better  roads — and 
intends  to  get  them.  It  needs  better  schools — and 
is  working  for  them.  The  South  is  wide  awake; 
a  tremendous  future  lies  before  it,  and  Southern- 
ers are  resolved  our  Government  shall  profit  by  it. 
The  session  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress in  New  York,  which  included  in  its  pro- 
gramme a  splendid  expression  of  whole-hearted 
participation  in  the  task  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  was  indeed  one  of  the  notable  oc- 
currences of  this  nearly  ended  year. 


THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S  TELESCOPE 


A  New  York  tourist  in  Japan  registered  his  auto- 
mobile in  Yokohama.  At  home,  the  car's  license- 
number  was  134,838;  the  Japanese  tag  bore  the 
number  309.  New  York  City  alone  has  more  than 
70,000  autos ;  the  309  in  Yokohama  included,  it  is 
said,  business  cars  as  well  as  pleasure  vehicles. 
But  let  us  not  be  vain;  The  Watch  Tower  would 
just  like  to  know  how  New  York  compares  with 
Yokohama  in  the  count  of  jinrikishas! 


This  country  leads  the  world  in  training  boys  and 
girls  to  be  useful  citizens.  In  the  election  in  New 
York  City  last  month  the  school  system  was  one 
of  the  important  subjects  of  debate.  Mr.  Hylan, 
who  ran  against  Mayor  Mitchel,  attacked  the 
Gary  system.  This  system  divides  a  school  into 
two  parts.  While  one  division  is  in  the  classroom 
the  other  is  having  manual  training,  or  some  sort 
of  outdoor  work,  or  play.  Perhaps  our  Tele- 
scope is  out  of  order,  but  it  does  not  show  us 
any  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  better  off  for  a 
school  system — whatever  its  name — that  gives  him 
or  her  something  to  do,  with  mind  or  body,  every 
minute  of  the  school  day. 


How  many  of  you  have  noticed  that  our  old 
friend  Carranza  is  now  President,  "in  good  stand- 
ing," of  Mexico,  and  that  Mexico  is  now  peaceful 
and  on  the  way  to  renewed  prosperity  ?  A  good 
deal  of  important  news  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle 
nowadays. 


Americans  are  extravagant.  But  we  have  been 
having  a  good  lesson  in  economy.  While  the  men 
have  been  going  "over  the  top"  for  the  Liberty 
Loans,  Mr.  Hoover  has  preached  the  gospel  of  the 


clean  plate,  and  the  women  have  l)een  making  a 
"big  drive"  for  conservation  of  our  food  re- 
sources. The  Connecticut  Food  Supply  Commit- 
tee has  shown,  in  figures,  the  costliness  of  waste : 
there  are  20,000,000  American  families;  if  each 
family  wastes  an  ounce  of  meat  in  a  day,  the  total 
loss  is  1,250,000  pounds — worth,  at  25  cents  a 
pound,  $312,500.  Jack  Spratt  sets  a  good  example. 


Germany  must  have  credit  for  at  least  one  good 
thing:  she  has  effected  among  the  other  nations 
such  harmony,  such  unity  of  purpose  in  action,  as 
no  number  of  Hague  Peace  Conferences  could 
ever  have  brought  into  being.  During  this  autumn 
the  exposure  of  German  faithlessness  toward 
neutrals  drew  the  South  American  countries, 
.Vrgentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay,  into  closer  fellowship  than  they  had 
ever  known. 


The  Watch  Tower  Telescope  is  a  powerful  in- 
strument. Not  only  is  its  field  of  vision  wide 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  lands  and  all  the  oceans, 
but  it  has  the  strange  power  of  penetrating  walls 
and  even  of  seeing  into  men's  hearts.  And  there, 
at  this  Christmas  season,  it  reveals  many  a  pleas- 
ant view  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  courage.  Beyond 
the  battle  clouds,  all  the  time,  it  has  seen  a  bright 
future,  the  world  restored,  the  nations  rebuilding 
— joy  on  earth,  good  will  among  men.  Good 
cheer  is  always  with  those  who  do  well,  and  this 
Christmas  even  more  than  others  it  is  a  joy  to 
give ;  for  this  Christmas  more  than  others  there  is 
need.  And  so  from  The  Watch  Tower  the  word 
is  flashed:  A  happy,  giving  Christmas  to  ail  of 
vou ! 
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THE  MISTLETOE  AND  ITS  BIRD  FRIENDS 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  many  strange  stories 
of  that  little  vegetable  parasite  (a  plant  which 
grows  on  the  living  parts  of  another  plant)  with 
the  curious  white  berries — the  mistletoe.  With 
the  exception  of  holly,  there  is  no  plant  which  we 
associate  so  closely  with  the  Christmas  season. 
Why  is  it?  Can  it  be  on  account  of  its.  curious 
mode  of  growing,  or  because  of  the  many  pretty 
stories  and  myths  we  associate  with  it? 

There  are  about  three  hundred  kinds  of  mistle- 
toe in  the  world,  and  each  variety  grows  on  the 
branches  of  trees  and  has  little  white  or  pink 
berries.  But  the  pink  berries  are  found  only  on 
the  cedar-trees.  The  mistletoe,  unlike  other  plants, 
gets  no  food  directly  from  the  ground.  Instead, 
it  gets  its  nourishment  from  the  trees  on  which 
it  grows. 

Do  you  wonder  how  the  seeds  travel  from  tree 
to  tree?  Let  me  tell  you.  They  are  carried  by 
their  friends,  the  birds,  who  are  tempted  to  feed 
on  the  delicious  mistletoe-berries  when  their  other 
food-supplies  fail.  After  the  birds'  meal  is  over 
they  distribute  the  little  seeds  by  cleansing  their 
bills  upon  the  bark  of  the  various  trees  and  also 
by  rubbing  off  those  which  have  stuck  to  their 
feet.  Thus  the  sticky  seeds  are  carefully  carried 
from  the  parent  stem  and  stuck  on  to  a  fresh 
limb  where  they  can  sprout  the  coming  spring. 
There  they  remain  all  the  while  the  cold  winter 
is  among  the  woods ;  but  as  soon  as  the  warm 
winds  begin  to  blow,  a  tiny  new  plant  starts  to 
grow  from  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Then  when 
winter  comes  and  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
branches,  we  still  have  the  beautiful  mistletoe, 
with  its  glistening,  pearl-like  berries  and  dark 
green  leayes. 

Blue-jays,  redbirds,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and 
mocking-birds  are  especially  fond  of  these  ber- 
ries. So  it  is  the  birds  who  reap  the  harvest  and 
plant  the  seeds  for  the  new  crop,  and  keep  ever 
alive  the  green  mistletoe.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
when  the  birds  fly  in  flocks,  keeping  in  one  line 
of  direction,  that  the  following  spring  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  mistletoe  bushes  ranging 
through  the  forest  for  a  great  distance,  thus 
showing  the  course  the  birds  have  taken  in  their 
flight  to  the  south.  And  the  Indians  and  hunters 
would  often  make  use  of  these  lines  of  mistle- 
toe to  point  them  to  the  north  and  south  when 


they  had  no  other  compass.  Thus,  eVen  though 
the  mistletoe  is  a  parasite,  it  yet  feeds  the  great 
flocks  of  hungry  birds  when  the  winter  comes  to 
drive  them  from  the  woods  and  when  the  trees 
themselves  could  not  do  it,  it  guides  the  hunter 
and  makes  beautiful  the  trees  with  a  winter  livery 


THE    MISTLETOE    PETS    ITS 

NOURISIISIEXT  FROM  THE  TREES 

ON  WHICH  IT  UBOWS 


of  green  when  tiieir  own  leaves  are  withered  and 
buried  in  the  snows  beneath. 

Another  curious  thing  about  the  mistletoe  is 
that  though  it  blossoms  earlier  in  the  year  than 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  yet  the  little  berries 
do  not  ripen  before  December.  Maybe  this  is 
because  it  has  to  steal  its  food  from  the  trees, 
and  therefore  cannot  ripen  early.  The  very  name 
"mistletoe"  gives  some  idea  of  its  significance. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  "mist"  means 
gloom,  and  it  comes  in  midwinter,  the  gloomiest 
time  of  the  year. 

It  was  a  common  custom  among  the  Druids, 
who  were  ancient  priests  living  among  the  oak 
forests  of  England,  to  make  presents  to  the  peo- 
ple of  branches  of  mistletoe  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  They  considered  the  plant  sacred,  and 
the  gift  of  it  on  this  day  was  believed  to  bring 
with  it  blessings  for  the  coming  year. 

The  gathering  of  mistletoe  was  a  very  impor- 
tant cc-emony  among  these  ancient  Druids.  About 
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five  days  after  the  new  moon  they  marched  in 
stately  procession  to  the  forest  and  raised  an 
altar  of  straw  heneath.the  finest  mistletoe-hearing 
oak  they  could  find.  The  Arch-Druid  would  as- 
cend the  oak  and,  with  a  jeweled  knife,  remove 
the  sacred  mistletoe.  The  others  stood  heneath 
the  tree  and  caught  the  plant  Upon  a  white  cloth, 
for,  if  a  portion  of  it  touciied  the  earth,  it  was 
an  omen  of  misfortune  to  the  land. 

And  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  is  still 
the  custom  to  hang  it  from  the  ceiling,  and  why 
it  is  supposed  to  lose  its  charm  if  it  touches  the 
floor.  Royal  Dixon. 

A  WONDERFUL  SEA 

The  most  remarkable  of  inland  lakes  is  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land. 

In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  by  various 
names :  the  Sea  of  Solitude,  the  East  Sea.  tlie 
Sea  of  the  Plains,  the  Sea  of 
the  Desert ;  only  once,  the 
Dead  Sea.  By  the  ancient 
Greeks  it  was  called  the  As- 
phalt Sea,  but  since  early  in 
the  Christian  Era  it  has  been 
known  among  most  of  the 
civilized  nations  as  the  Dead 
Sea,  though  the  present-day 
Bedouins  living  in  the  vicin- 
ity name  it  "Bahr  Lut,"  that 
is,  "Lot's  Sea." 

This  strange  body  of  water 
is  located  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Jerusalem  and  forty- 
eight  miles  east  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  lies  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  which  extends 
from  Mount  Hermon,  east  of 
the  Lebanon  Mountains,  for 
three  hundred  miles  south  to 
the  Red  Sea. 

The  sea  is  forty-seven 
miles  long,  from  six  to  ten 
miles  wide,  and  covers  360 
square  miles. 

One  of  its  most  remark- 
able features  is  that  its  sur- 
face is  1292  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  3874  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  has  an  altitude  of 
2582  feet.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  13 10  feet.  Thus  its  bottom 
is  2602  feet  below  the  Medi- 


terranean sea-level,  and  5184  feet  below  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem. 

The  bottom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  is  for 
90  miles  north  of  this  lake  located  far  below  sea- 
level,  and  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in 
this  valley  is  682  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Valley  of  the  Jordan  is,  therefore,  the 
deepest  valley  in  the  world,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
lies  at  a  greater  depth  below  sea-level  than  any 
other  lake. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  that  its  water,  though  beautifully  clear,  is 
intensely  salt  and  has  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste. 
It  is  six  times  more  salt  than  ordinary  sea-water, 
for  salt  composes  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its 
bulk.  Indeed,  when  ordinary  salt  is  thrown  into 
it,  it  will  not  dissolve.  This  high  percentage  of 
salt  renders  the  water  so  dense,  that  an  organic 
body  will  easily  float  upon  its  surface. 


(Q  Undenvood  it  Liiderwood 

THE  WILDERNESS   SOUTH   OF  THE  Di;.\D   SEA 
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Mr.  Arthur  M.  Reeves,  an  American  scholar, 
gives  his  experience  after  bathing  in  the  lake: 

I    lay   flat    on   the   water,    and   without   any   exertion 
whatever,  I  floated  on  the  surface.     Next  I   lay  on  my 
.side,    but    immediately    I    was    turned    over.      When    I 
tried    to    swim,    my    feet   would    come   to    the    surface. 
The    temperature    of    the    water 
was    very    pleasant,    but   the    sun 
shone  so  brightly  I  could  not  re- 
main   in    long.       By    accident    I 
threw    some    water    in    my    eyes, 
and    they    commenced    smarting 
severely.     When,  after  going  out, 
I    attempted   to   dry   myself   with 
a  towel,  it  slipped  over  me,  just 
as  if  I   had  been  oiled.     After  I 
had    ridden    for    some    time    my 
hair   and    ears    became   incrusted 
with   salt. 

The  density  of  the  water 
increases  from  the  north  to 
the  soutli  and  with  the  depth. 

From  the  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium and  chloride  of  na- 
trium which  the  sea  contains 
the  water  receives  its  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste,  and  from 
chloride  of  calcium  it  gets  its 
oily  appearance  and   feeling. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  further- 
more remarkable  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  contains  no  living 
thing,  either  animal  or  vege 
table.  When  fish  from  the 
River  Jordan,  which  is  rich 
in  fish,  stray  into  the  lake 
they  die  quickly.  Even  fish 
and  other  creatures  living  in 
the  ocean  soon  perish  when 
placed  in  these  waters. 

Nor  are  any  animals,  birds, 
or  vegetation  found  on  its 
shores  or  on  the  surrounding 
desolate  mountain-sides.  This 
is  due  to  the  saltness  of  the 
soil,  the  poisonous  exhala- 
tions arising  from  lake  and 
land,  the  scanty  rainfall,  and 
the     complete     absence     of     any     fresh     water. 

This  wonderful  sea  has  still  another  strange 
feature:  from  all  directions,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  about  thirty  rivers  empty  into  it  (some 
of  them  dry  in  the  summer  season),  the  largest 
being  the  River  Jordan.  It  is  estimated  that  to- 
gether they  pour  into  this  sea  6,500,000  tons  of 
water  every  day.  But,  although  receiving  this 
huge  amount  of  water,  the  sea  has  no  outlet,  no 
river  to  carry  away  this  great  mass  of  water  to 
the  ocean.     Formerly  people  thought  that  there 


was  an  outlet  through  underground  channels,  but 
this  is  impossible,  because  it  lies  so  far  below  sea- 
level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  huge  quantity  of 
water  is  carried  off  by  evaporation,  the  level  of 
the  sea  varying  but  little  during  the  year.  The 
power  of  the  sun's   rays  is  so  intense  that  they 


ON    THE    NORTH 


SHORE    OF    THE    DEAD    SE.4.    JLOOKINO    SOUTHWEST 

produce  an  excessively  sultry,  stifling,  tropica! 
heat  in  this  deep  pit  half  of  the  year,  and  the 
water  evaporates  very  rapidly,  while  any  heavier 
substance  which  the  water  held  in  solution  re- 
mains behind. 

This,  going  on  for  ages,  has  left  the  remaining 
waters  heavy  with  salts  and  various  other  min- 
eral substances.  A  dense  fog  frequently  covers 
the  lake,  especially  in  the  morning. 

The  western  and  eastern  shores  are  formed  by 
steep  limestone  and  sandstone  mountains,  rising 
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three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  northern  and  southern  .shores  are 
low,  the  latter  is  virtually  a  salt  marsh.  On  the 
southwest  is  a  range  of  hills  of  salt.  Sulphur, 
gypsum,  coal,  asphalt,  jasper,  and  marble  are 
found  in  tlie  neisrhborhood. 
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THE     DKAD     SEA     LEVKL     CO.Mi'AUED     WITH     JERUSAIJSM    AND 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN    SEA 

Marks  on  the  mountain-sides  show  that  the 
water  of  the  lake  once  stood  as  high  as  1180  feet 
above  its  present  level.  It  is  probable  that  the 
lake  in  remote  ages  filled  the 
lower  Jordan  Valley  without 
overflowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Rainfalls  dimin- 
ished, the  climate  grew 
warmer,  and  evaporation  in- 
creased. These  conditions, 
long  continued,  are  sufficient 
to  have  produced  this  strange 
body  of  water.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  as  was 
formerly  done,  that  the  re- 
gion is  volcanic. 

Large  masses  of  asphalt, 
covered  with  a  heavy  crust 
of  salt,  are  found  on  the 
shores  and  floating  upon  the 
water,  perhaps  loosened  from 
the  cliffs  by  the  rivers  and 
washed  into  the  lake. 

A  strange  line  of  white 
foam  extends  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake  almost  every 
morning.  The  cause  of  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.     In 

fact,  the  sea  has  many  extraordinary,  mysterious 
features  which  are  still  waiting  for  a  thorough 
scientific  investigation. 

The  Dead  Sea,  with  the  whole  Jericho  plain,  is 
claimed  as  the  personal  property  of  the  sultan. 
The  region  is  inhabited  by  Bedouins. 

Olaf  O.  L.  Vico. 


A   CURIOUS   EXPERIMENT   FOR   WINTER 

When  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  it  is  easy,  by 
means  of  a  simple  experiment,  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  which  materials  of  different  colors  ab- 
sorb the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Take  several  small  squares  of  cloth  of  various 
tints.  These  might  be  black,  red,  light  blue, 
white,  and  yellow.  When  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  place  these  bits  of  stuff  on  a  level  patch 
of  snow  where  the  rays  can  strike  them. 

Leave  them  in  this  position  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  see  what  has  happened.  You  will  find  that, 
according  to  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed,  so 
will  the  material  have  melted  its  way  down  into 
the  snow.  Thus  the  black  cloth  will  have  gone 
down  the  farthest  of  all,  so  deeply,  indeed,  that 
it  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the  rays  of  the  low 
winter  sun.  The  red  and  yellow  cloths  will  have 
sunk  down  also,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  light  blue  will  have  only  gone  a  little 
way  below  the  surface,  while  the  white  will  be 
still  on  the  top,  quite  unaffected  by  the  sun's 
rays,   having   absorbed   virtually   no   heat. 


COLORED  CLOTHS  ON  THE  SNOW 
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THE  PIECES  OF  CLOTH  A  FEW  HOURS  LATEH 

Tliis  little  experiment  is  interesting  in  that 
it  gives  us  a  real  indication  of  the  value  of  colored 
clotlies  in  helping  to  keep  us  warm.  At  any  time 
of  the  year  one  will  really  be  warmer  in  dark 
material  than  in  light  stuff,  because  the  former 
will  absorb  more  heat  than  the  latter. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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A  RED  CROSS  WORKER 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  hands  are  busy  with 
Red  Cross  work,  it  may  interest  the  readers  of 
St.  Nicholas  to  hear  about  "Muggins,"  whose 
portrait  is  printed  here. 

"Muggins"    lives    in    Victoria,    B.    C,    and    is 
owned  by  some  one  very  much  in  sympathy  with 


MUGGINS"    OF    VICTORIA,     BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

the  Allies.  From  the  picture  you  see  what  a 
beauty  "Muggins"  is,  and  how  she  would  attract 
attention,  wherever  she  goes,  for  that  reason. 
This  is  what  "Muggins"  does !  she  meets  all  the 
steamers  as  they  come  into  Victoria,  and  stands 
beside  a  ^ed  Cross  contribution-box,  with  another 
fastened  'to  her  shoulders  and  with  the  British 
flag  as  a  background  for  her  snow-white  coat. 


She  watches  the  passengers  as  they  go  by,  and 
if  they  do  not  notice  her,  she  sits  up  and  "begs." 
This  seldom  fails  to  attract  the  desired  attention, 
and,  in  this  way,  she  has  collected  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  Even  our  four-footed  friends  may 
"do  their  bit"  by  helping  along  the  Red  Cross 
work  as  "Muggins"  has,  and  perhaps,  now  that 
America  has  declared  war,  we  may  hear  of  other 
dogs  or  pets  who  will  become  as  well  known  as 
"Muggins"  in  Victoria. 

Helen  Kimball. 

A  SLEIGH  MOTOR-CYCLE 

Although  it  is  possible,  with  a  little  snow  on 
the  ground,  to  run  a  motor-cycle  and  its  side-car 
equipped  with  rubber  tires,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  do  so  when  the  snowfall  measures 
several  inches.  But  a  resident  of  Gait,  Ontario, 
has  devised  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

The  rubber  tires  were  taken  ofif  of  the  wheel 
on  the  side-car  and  the  front  wheel  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  runners  were  fitted  on  and  bolted  to 
the  rims  of  the  two  wheels.  The  rubber  tire 
remained  on^the  rear  wheel  of  the  machine  for 
driving  purposes,  the  runner  on  the  front  wheel 
making  a  rut  in  which  the  tire  of  the  rear  wheel 
easily  revolves. 

A  motor-cycle  with  runners  of  this  nature  is 
entirely  new,  and  makes  it  possible  to  use  one 
practically  all  winter.  The  invention  has  been 
given  a  thorough  test,  -going  through  a  foot  of 
snow  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

John  G.  Dickson. 


A  MOTOR-CYCLE  AND  SIDE-CAB  FOR  WINTER  USE 
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T»    MICHOILAS    LEAGUE 


A  youNc  artist,  who  is  an  Honor  Member  of  the 
League,  sent  in  this  month  a  decorative  Christmas  de- 
sign which  was  so  wide  in  proportion  to  its  height  that, 
if  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  St.  Nicholas  page,  the 
figures  would  have  been  mere  pygmies  of  inch  dimen- 
sion and  the  effectiveness  of  the  excellent  drawing 
would  have  been  completely  lost.  The  only  way  to  do 
justice  to  the  contribution,  therefore,  was  to  let  it 
run  across  two  pages — an  exceptional  compliment,  but 
one  which  we  believe  all  Leaguf.  members  will  feel  it 
fully  deserves.  Indeed,  we  should  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  own  young  illustrators,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  was  able  to  contribute  so  fine  a  double-page 
heading  for  the  Christmas  League. 

This  month's  budget  is  especially  rich  throughout, 
however,  on  the  pictorial  side;  and  the  varied  photo- 
graphic prints  here  shown  are  a  fresh  reminder  of  the 
wealth  of  natural  beauty  and  human  interest  that  is 
always  to  be   found  "somewhere  in  the  LTnited  States." 

Our  zealous  young  prose-writers,  too,  were  repre- 
sented by  so  many  well  told  stories  that  it  was  a  hard 
task  to  select  the  best,  where  all  deserved  to  be  printed. 


Many  old-time  subscribers  to  St.  Nicholas  may  re- 
member that  years  ago  the  magazine  gave  to  its  read- 
ers and  the  world  a  memorable  poem  by  the  beloved 
Longfellow,  beginning 

Three    Kings   came    riding    from    far   away, 

Melchior  ami  Caspar  and   Balthazar; 
Three   Wise    Men    out   of   the    East    were  they, 
And   they    traveled   by   night   and    they   slept   by   day, 

For   their   guide    was   a   beautiful,    wonderful   star. 

The  sacred  theme  of  the  Nati\ity  has  inspired  not 
only  our  Cambridge  poet,  but  many  others  of  the  great 
in  literature  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  has  power 
to  charm  and  e.xalt  the  imagination  of  our  young  verse- 
writers  who  have  sent  us,  this  month,  tributes  to  the 
Christmas  Star  so  true  in  sentiment  and  so  poetic  in 
reverent  feeling  that  the  League  is  proud  to  claim  them. 
And  though,  as  these  verses  recall,  the  shadow  of  the 
!;rcat  war  is  not  yet  lifted,  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
abides  undimmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  League  yoiuig 
folks,  to  whom,  one  and  all,  we  extend — with  gratitude 
for  their  loyal  work  of  the  past  twelve-month — the 
earnest  greetings  of  the  Yule-tide  and  the   New  Year. 


(LIST  OF  PRIZE-WINNERS  DECEMBER   ST.    NICHOLAS,    1917.) 
PROSE.     (.lulJ  hadee.  James   Goodwin   Woodworth  (age  i;").  Massachusetts. 

Silver  badi:cs.  Phyliss  F.  Rafferty   (aire  15),  Massachuscits:  Emmie  Lou  Washington   (a.-e  14).  South  Caro- 
lina; Alice  H.  Harvey  (age   u),  Delaware;  Colette  de   Mun    (a;-e    16),  France. 

VERSE.    'i"ld  l)ad'-;< .  Miriam  Simons  (age  16),  Wisconsin.     Silver   badges,   Marthedith    Furnas    (age    13). 
Indi.ina;  Mary  B.  Boynton  (age  14),  New  York;  Hariet  S.  Taylor  (age  15),  Illinois. 
DRAWINGS.     Cnid    Iv.d.x-.    Fannie    C.    Barnhart    (ai^e  17).  Missouri. 
Silver  had^'c.  Margaret  Hebblethwaite  (a^'c  14),  Brazil. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     C,n\d  l^ndue,  Mildred  Lull   (ape  13).  New  York. 

Silver  badges,   Helen  R.   Galland    (ape   12).   New  ^■<l^k:    Betty    P.    Fox    (au-c    14),    Pennsylvania:    Lucile    Mc- 
Grath  (age  14),  ('.iliiomia ;  Katherine  J.  Russell  (age  iz).  New  York;  Alice  Scott   (age  14),  Missouri. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  Janet  Newkirk  (age  13).  N.  Y. :  Lillian  Stark  (age  13).  Penna. 
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BY  ELEANORE  L.  ROBERTS,  AGE  14.   (HONOR  MEMBER.) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 

BY  ELIZABETH  CLARKE  KIEFFER  (aGE  1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 
In  ages  past,  kings  in  a   foreign  land 

Wandering,  sought  from  their  great  doubts  surcease. 
And  saw  their  star-guide's  glory  shine  at  last. 

In  Bethlehem  among  the  hills  of  peace. 

Ages  have  passed,   doubt  still  defiles   the  world. 
And   kings   forget    how   once   they   saw   the   star ; 

Upon  the  hills  of  peace  there  shines  no   light, 
Save  the  red  brands  of  furies  waging  war. 

And  yet,  last  night,  I  saw  a  wondrous  beam. 

That  seemed  to  whisper,  "War  at  last  must   cease. 

And  thou  shalt  see  that  star  in  glory  shine 
Triumphant   o'er  the   happy   hills   of   peace." 


A   CHRISTxMAS    CONTRAST 

BY     PHYLLIS     F.     RAFFERTY     (aGE     15) 

{Silver  Badge) 
To  waken  on  a  frosty  Christmas  morning  and  look  out 
on  the  ground  and  the  leafless  trees,  covered  with  their 
winter  blanket  of  snow,  then  rush  for  the  fireplace  to 
unfold  the  treasures  the  stockings  might  hold — inci- 
dentally to  warm  very  cold  toes  and  fingers — is  natur- 
ally what  one  would  expect  to  do   in  New   England. 

So,  in  contrast  to  this,  imagine  waking  up  on  Christ- 
mas to  find  it  an  unusually  warm,  sunny  morning ;  while 
upon  looking  out  of  the  wide-open  window,  to  see  the 
earth  in  its  most  summery  dress,  with  the  flowers  in 
full  bloom,  would  seem  very  strange.  Yet  such  are  the 
many  Christmases  I  have  experienced  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  until  I  consider  a  snowy  Christmas  quite 
a  strange,   but  delightful,  treat. 

My  most  interesting  Christmas  there,  was  that  of  1914. 

The  famous  constabulary  band,  composed  of  sixty 
Filipinos,    played    as    usual    at   the    Luneta    (park)  ;    but 


the  most  unique  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
mammoth  Christmas-tree  the  Filipinos  set  up.  The 
tree  was  the  feathery  bamboo  of  the  tropics  instead  of 
the  evergreen  of  the  North.  In  among  the  network  of 
branches  were  wired  myriads  of  tiny  electric  lights  of  all 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  As  it  grew  dark  the  lights  were 
turned  on,  and  they  flooded  the  Luneta  with  their 
cheerful  twinkle. 

I  am  sure  that  this  sort  of  a  Christmas  was  enjoyed 
by  every  American  fully  as  much  as  one  with  a  real' 
evergreen-tree  and  plenty  of  snow  to  romp  in. 

There  were  flash-lights  taken,  and  I  suppose  that 
many  of  these,  as  mine  was,  were  taken  to  show  dear 
ones  in  the  United  States  something  of  that  happy 
Christmas  in  the  Philippines,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 


A   CHRISTMAS   CONTRAST 

BY     MARJORIE     STOUTENBURGH      (aGE      I4) 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  America,  and  preparations  for 
the  following  day — the  most  wonderful  red-letter  day 
on  the  calendar — were  in  evidence  in  every  home.* 
Before  logs  that  crackled  cheerily  in  the  fireplaces 
stockings  were  being  hung,  and  many  a  note,  which 
had  been  laboriously  written  weeks  before  and  con- 
tained lists  of  devoutly-wished-for  gifts,  found  a  con- 
spicuous place  which  good  St.  Nick's  keen  eye  could 
not    fail    to    see. 

Over  many  parts  of  the  country  the  snow  fell  silently 
to  the  earth,  forming  a  soft,  sparkling  mantle  which 
frequently  transformed  familiar  objects  into  weird 
shapes.  In  other  places,  however,  flowers  bloomed  in 
luxuriant  splendor  and  the  balmy  night  air  seemed  un- 
usually serene  and  peaceful. 

In  a  different  country,  thousands  of  miles  away,  on 
that  same  Christmas  Eve,  a  luminous  star  shone  down 
on  the  fertile  hillsides  and  upon  shepherds  and  their 
flocks.  In  the  valley  lay  Bethlehem,  lighted  by  the  star 
which  had  led  the  Wise  Men  to  a  certain  stable  cen- 
turies before.     And  as  the  shepherds  of  old  had  done. 
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those  upon  the  hills  now  bowed  their  heads  with  rev- 
erence and  thought,  undoubtedly,  of  that  night  so  long 
ago  when  the  angel  appeared  bearing  the  tidings  of  the 
Savior's   birth. 

How  different,  and  yet  similar,  are  these  scenes;  for 
after  all,  although  separated  by  land  and  water,  is  not 
the  feeling  in  every  heart  on  Christmas  Eve  and  the 
ensuing  day  a  universal  one  of  tenderness,  happiness, 
and  love   toward   all    mankind  ? 


THE    CHRISTMAS    STAR 

BY  GWVNNF.  .^LMON  ABBOTT    (aGE    I7) 

{Honor  Member) 
O   Star  that   led  the  Wise  Men  long  ago 

On  joyful  errand  o'er  the  desert  wide. 
And  through  the  night  of  ages  burning  slow 

Still  keepst  thine  ancient  place,  a  lamp  to  guide  ; 
Now,  though  our  eyes  are  dimmed  with  dust  and  tears. 

And  faces  far  too  stained  our  Lord  to  greet, 
Show  us»the  path  laid  out  across  the  year. 

As  straight  as  ever,  to  the  Christ-child's  feet  ! 
That  we,  though  wearied  by  the  toil  of  war 

And  all  the  anguish  of  these  bitter  days. 
May  worship  with  a  joy  unknown   of  yore, 

And   pour   before   our   Master  all   our   praise: 
For  we,   far  richer  than  the  kings  of  old, 
Have  brought  Him  fairer  gifts  than  myrrh  or  gold. 


A   CHRISTMAS    CONTRAST    (191 0 

BY     JAMES     GOODWIN     WOODWORTH     (aGE     I7) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  April,  1917) 
The  numerous  presents  had  all  been  opened  by  various 
members  of  the  family.  Empty  boxes,  paper,  string, 
and  other  paraphernalia  lay  scattered  about  the  house. 
The  dinner  had  begun.  Anne,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  was  seated  with  her  Uncle  Tom.  Opposite  her 
was  Brother  Bob  and  'Aunt  Mary,  with  Dad  and 
Mother  occupying  a  place  at  each  end  of  the  table. 
The  room  was  decorated  most  artistically  with  ever- 
green boughs  and  red  ribbons.  The  table  was  adorned 
with    a    basket    of    fruit    garnished    with    pine    branches 
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and  cones.  The  dinner  was  all  one  could  desire.  Soup, 
goose,  potatoes,  sf|uash,  beans,  onions,  cranberry  and 
currant  jellies,  and  champagne.  The  Christmas  pud- 
ding finally  appeared,  burning  furiously,  ending  the 
sumptuous    repast. 


On  the  same  day,  thousands  of  miles  farther  south, 
on  the  vast  Antarctic  continent,  Captain  Scott  and  his 
seven  men  were  struggling  south  towards  the  pole, 
which  lay  over  two  hundred  miles  distant,  little  dream- 
ing that  Amundsen,  with  his  mighty  team  of  dogs,  had 
ten  days  before  reached  there  and  was  now  speeding 
swiftly  north  again  to  safety.  Scott  and  his  men  had 
skiied  over  five  hundred  miles  from  their  winter  quar- 
ters. About  them 
was  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  desolation, 
the  desert  of  snow 
stretching  out  in 
all  directions  as 
far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  They 
had  attained  a 
tableland  of  al- 
most nine  thou- 
sand feet  altitude. 
Here  it  was  clear 
and  bitterly  cold, 
with  a  strong  wind 
blowing. 

Their  Christmas 
dinner  began  late 
in  the  day.  Slices 
of  horse- meat 
with  biscuits, 
cocoa,  and  raisins, 
and  a  littlq  choco- 
late,  constituted 
the  meal.  To  those 
half  -  frozen,  hun- 
gry men  on  that  trackless  waste  of  snow,  it  seemed 
like  an  epicurean  feast.  After  enjoying  their  first  full 
meal  for  weeks  they  crawled  into  their  sleeping-bags  to 
dream  of  home  and  good  things. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CONTRAST 

BY     AGNES     MACDONALD     (aGE      IS) 

(Honor  Member) 
Madeleine  could  see  the  roadway  quite  plainly  from 
where  she  sat  before,  the  fire  one  snowy  Christmas 
Eve,  so  when  a  little  figure  started  up  the  path  to  the 
house  our  eager  watcher  was  on  her  feet  in  a  second, 
and  in   another  was  at   the   door.  • 

"I  have  a  lovely  idea,  Joan,"  said  Madeleine,  as  the 
two  girls  settled  before  the  fire.  "Let  's  open  right  now 
the  presents  we  're  going  to  give  each  other." 

Joan  looked  a  little  troubled  as  she  glanced  from 
Madeleine's  pretty  dress  to  her  own  plain  one,  and  from 
the  package  which  Madeleine  had  just  given  her  to  the 
one  lying  in  Madeleine's  lap.  There  was  such  a  con- 
trast !  It  was  easy  for  Madeleine  to  forget  how  poor 
Joan  was,  but  Joan  herself  could  not  forget  it  so  easily. 

Joan  was  bra\e,  however,  so  she  simply  smiled  and 
nodded,   "You  go   first." 

"No,"   returned   Madeleine,   "we  '11  do  it  together." 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  no  sound  but  that  of 
the  undoing  of  the  parcels,  and  then  with  cries  of 
delight  the  girls  were   in   each   other's   arms. 

"A  scarf,  you  darling !  And  I  know  you  knitted  it 
yourself  !" 

"Oh,  but  Mad,  a  ring  set  with  my  birthstone!"  re- 
turned Joan,  quite  breathless  from  her  friend's  last 
hug.  Yet  in  her  heart  she  kept  saying :  "We  're  both 
happy  and  that  's  all  that  counts.  I  guess  there  was  n't 
such    a   contrast    after   all." 
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THE    CHRISTMAS    STAR 

BY     MARTHF.DITH     FURNAS      (aGE      13) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Out  of  the  mystic  East  they  came, 
Foreign   of   face  and   foreign  of  name  ; 
Three  swaying  shadows  along  the  sand. 
Seeking  a   King   in  a   foreign   land. 

And  through   the  blue  of  the   tropic   night 
They   followed  a   summoning  beacon-light. 
From  sunset  red  to  the  pale  of  dawn 
It  beckoned  them  ever  on  and  on. 

Until  one  night  it  led  them  down 

To  the  crowded  streets  of  Bethlehem   town, 

And  over  a  stable-yard  obscure. 

It  paused — it  stopped — and  hung  secure. 

'Tis  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
Since  the  Wise   Men   entered   that  doorway   low. 
And  found  the  place  where  the  Christ-child   lay  ; 
But  still  we  celebrate  Christmas  Day. 
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A   CHRISTMAS    CONTRAST 

BY     EMMIE     LOU     WASHINGTON      (AGE      I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The   soldier   opened   his   eyes   slowly  and   watched  the 
movements    of    the    surgeon    as    he    prepared    to    dress 
his  wounds. 

"Twenty-fifth  of  December — know  what  that  means?'' 
said  the  surgeon's  cheery  voice. 

"Twenty-fifth  of  December,"  he  pondered.  Yes,  he 
knew  what  that  meant.  His  head  throbbed  and  his 
limbs  ached,  but  he  tried  to  rise.  The  surgeon  stopped 
him. 

"I  must,"  protested  the  wounded  boy ;  "to-day  I  am 
to   fly  over   the   town    of   D ." 

The  surgeon  looked  at  the  khaki-clad  lad  tenderly. 
"Your  wounds  are  too  severe.  Besides,  it  is  Christmas. 
Here  is  a  i)ackage  from  home."  The  great  doctor  said 
the  word  home  almost  reverently  as  he  pulled  out  a 
small  package  and  gave  it  to  the  soldier,  placing  it  in 
the  hand  that  was   free   from  bandages. 

Inside,  Harold  Porter  found  a  signet-ring  "From 
Mother."  He  slipped  it  on  his  finger  and  closed  his 
eyes.  How  different  it  all  was  from  the  frivolity  of 
former  Christmases — the  bare,  hospital  walls,  and  the 
soft -tinted,  firelighted  walls  at  home ;  the  desolate  hos- 


pital windows,  and  the  holly-trimmed  windows  of  a 
certain  house,  very  dear  to  him,  in  a  little  town  of 
Missouri.  The  groans  and  moans  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  took  the  place  of  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
children.  The  grating  of  the  heavy  wheels  of  carts 
reechoing  through  the  stillness  as  they  rattled  down 
the  street  was  c[uite  a  change  from  the  merry  tinkle 
of  sleigh-bells  that  filled  the  air  at  the  Christmas  sea- 
son across  the  sea.  Vivid  pictures  of  the  church  at 
Christmas-tide,  of  a  lighted  tree  laden  with  mysterious 
packages,  of  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
of  a  mother  whose  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  passed 
through  the  mind  of  this  true  son  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  he   drifted   into  dreamland. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CONTRAST 

BY    SHIRLEY    SMITH     (."VGE     I') 

The  toy-shop  closed  promptly  at  seven  o'clock  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  immediately  there  arose  a  hubbub. 

"Hello,  how  did  you  get  here?"  said  the  jumping- 
jack  to  the  doll  of  last  Christmas. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  anSwered,  meekly. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  in  sight,"  said  the  jumping- 
jack ;  "you  are  a  disgrace  to  a  decent  toy-shop !  Why, 
your  hair  is  half  oft'  and  your  clothes  are  faded  and 
entirely  out  of  style.  Now  look  at  Mademoiselle  Rosa- 
mond !  Her  hair  is  in  beautiful  golden  ringlets,  and  her 
clothes  are  the   latest  thing  from   Paris." 

"I  am  sorry,"  sobbed  the  poor,  disgraced  doll ;  "I 
did   n't  come  here  of  my  own  accord." 

"I  suppose  not,"  sneered  Jack ;  "you  had  a  fit  of 
walking  in  your  sleep,  most  likely.'' 

"What  are  you  doing  now,  Jack?" 

Jack  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  a  new  voice. 
"Why,  Madamoiselle  Rosamond,  I  was  merely  comment- 
ing on  the  appearance  of  this  young  lady,"  replied 
Jack,  taking  this  time  to  give  his  red-and-yellow  sviit  an 
admiring  glance. 

"For  shame !  Can't  any  one  even  appear  in  an 
old-fashioned  gown  without  you  commenting  on  it  ?" 
exclaimed  the  up-to-date  doll,  putting  her  arm  aroimd 
the  shabby  doll.  "Come  with  me,  yQ,u  dear  child.  I 
will  fix  you  up,"  and  they  walked  off  arm  in  arm,  while 
all  the  dolls  whispered,  "What  a  contrast !" 


"somewhere  in  the  UNITED  STATES." 
BY  VIRGINIA  n.   STILLMAN,  AGE  16. 

This  is  the  reason  the  store-keeper  found  the  old 
doll  lying  beside  the  beautiful  French  doll  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  The  clock  had  struck  twelve  as  the 
dolls  reached  their  destination,  and  they  had  immed- 
iately relapsed  into  silence. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 

BY    MIRIAM    SIMONS     (aGE     i6) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  March,  1916) 
It  shone  two  thousand  years  ago, 
A  beacon  to  the  world  that  Christ 
Was  born,  and  Wise  Men  came  to  see 
The    infant    Jesus,    and    proclaimed 
The   coming  of   an   heavenly   reign 
On  earth,  when  God  alone  should  rule. 
To-day,  that   star   still   shines   as   clear 
As  e'er  it  shone  in   Bethlehem  ; 
But,  blinded  in  the   cosmic   strife, 
Men  see  it  not, — or  will  not  see, — 
Deny  the  rule  of  the  Great  Good 
Or  any  better  world  to  be. 
They  cannot,  or  they  will  not,  see 
That   each  day   brings   us   nearer   far 
To   the  great   goal ;    but   those   who   see 
Rejoice,  and  in  their  hearts  can  feel 
Heraldings  of  the  Heavenly  rule 
Foretold  by  that   fair   Christmas   star. 
These   strive  to  haste  the  coming  morn, 
And  pass  unknown  ;  but  their  great  task 
Goes  on.     Above,   the   Master  sees 
And  knows,  and  aids  them  from  afar. 
For  this,  these  many  die  to-day — 
And  brighter  glows  the  Christmas  star. 


A   CHRISTMAS    CONTRAST 

BY    ALICE    H.    HARVEY    (aGE    I  z) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  there  was  a  great  bustle  in 
New  York.  On  a  side  street  there  was  a  large  house 
gaily  lighted  up,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  were  giving 
a  dance.  There  were  ladies  in  silk  and  satin,  and 
children   chatting  and  dancing  merrily. 

Little    Geraldine    Bradley    was    a    lovely    child,    with 


"SOMEWHEKli  IN  THK   UNI  1  ED  S  lA  lES. 
BY  ALICE  SCOTT,  AGE  I4.       (SILVER  BADGE.) 

golden  curls  and  blue  eyes,  but  looked  spoiled.  All 
through  the  evening  she  flitted  about  with  the  gaily 
attired  little  girls.  Then  she  went  upstairs,  and,  after 
hanging  up   her   stocking,    went   to   bed. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  bright,  with  snow  over 
everything,  for  during  the  night  it  had  fallen,  leaving 
a   white  world. 

"I  wish  it  had  not  snowed,"  she  said  crossly.  Her 
stocking  was  full  of  pretty  things,  and  her  mother  gave 
her  a   beautiful   wax   doll.      Her   father's   present  was   a 


bicycle,  and  she  received  a  great  many  more  lovely 
things.  But  Geraldine  was  discontented  in  spite  of 
everything   done   for   her.      Poor   little   Geraldine ! 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  another  little  girl, 
who  was  a  great  contrast  to  Geraldine ;  for  though 
having  few  comforts,  she  was  hapjiy  and  contented 
with  what  she  had. 

Down  in  a  poorer  part  of  the  town  little  Polly 
Milton  had  gone  to  bed.     Mrs.    Milton   was   sitting  by 
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"a  heading  for  DECEMBER."       BY  EIT.EMA  E.   UODD,   AGE  17. 

(honor  member.) 

the  fire  knitting  some  woollen  socks  for  Polly.  Father 
was  out  getting  a  few  toys.  When  Polly  awoke  in  the 
morning  she  was  charmed  by  the  snow-storm.  In  her 
stocking  were  apples,  candy,  and  raisins.  Mother  pre- 
sented her  with  her  socks,  Father  with  a  small  doll, 
and   her  happiness   was   complete. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  Christmas  I  have  had,  Daddy  !  " 
she  said  blissfully  that  evening.  Daddy  smiled,  but  he 
kissed  her  \ery  tenderly  when  he  said  good  night. 


A   CHRISTMAS   CONTRAST 

BY    COLETTE    DE    MUN     (aGE    1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  our  first  Christmas  dinner  in  the  trenches.  We 
were  all  seated  in  our  dug-out  on  wooden  boxes  round 
an  upturned  tub  spread  with  a  gorgeous  feast  of  tinned 
eatables  and,  oh  !  joy  of  joys  !  one  bottle  of  champagne. 
Our  hearts  were  light ;  laughter  rang  out  through  the 
mud  walls ;  our  very  primitive  knives  and  forks  clat- 
tered ;  cigars  were  waiting  for  us  in  their  newly  arrived 
box  ;  coffee  was  being  made  on  an  evil-smelling  spirit- 
lamp — it   felt   a  bit    like   home. 

"Well.  "  said  Charley,  our  host,  "I  have  never  enjoyed 
my  Christmas  dinner  so  much;  what  about  you  chaps?" 

We  all  agreed  heartily. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "would  n't  we  just  have  laughed 
at  this  humble  feast  before  the  war — champagne  in 
tooth-brush  glasses,  think  of  it !  We  all  took  our  pleas- 
ure too  much  for  granted  then. 

"Don't  I  remember  the  Christmas  party  I  went  to 
only  a  year  ago  !  It  was  awfully  nice,  now  that  I  come 
to  think  of  it  :  pretty  girls,  old  friends  of  mine,  dancing, 
mistletoe  and  holly  everywhere.  I  came  home  very 
late,  but  Mother  v.-as  still  there,  knitting  by  the  fire. 

"  'Well,  my  dear  boy,'  she  said,  'I  hope  you  enjoyed  it.' 
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"'Oh,  Mother,'  I  answered  (I  am  sure  I  did  not  even 
try  to  smother  a  yawn!),  'it  was  all  very  dull;  I  was 
nearly  bored  to  death.'  Just  think  of  me  answering 
that  !  And  the  funny  thing  is  that  I  felt  so  very  sorry 
for  myself. 

"Why,  it  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  the  contrast 
between  last  year  and  this;  and  what  a  conceited  young 
puppy  I  was  then!" 

Here  he  began  to  laugh ;  and  as  laughing  is  con- 
tagious  we  all  joined  in. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 

BY     MARY    B.    BOYNTON     (aGE     I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
'Tis  Christmas  morn,  Lo,  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Gray   turns   to   rose,   and   rose,   in   turn,   to   gold; 
Yet  in  the  blue  above  there  shines  a  star — 

Sweet   memory   of   that    Christmas   morn   of  old. 

'Twas  Christmas  morn,  yet  in  no  palace  grand, 
But  in  a  stable,  where  the  cattle  fed, 

A   tender   mother   laid    her   new-born    child 
In  the  low  manger  for  his  only  bed. 

'Tis  Christmas  morn  ;   and  while  the  eastern  sky 
Proclaims  with  triumph  the  advancing  day. 

Let   us   all   think   of  that   first    Christmas   morn. 
When  Bethlehem's  star  shone  where  the  baby  lay. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CONTRAST 

BY     KATHERINE    MAY     (AGE    ll) 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  a  little  fir-tree;  "it  is  so  lonesome. 
Nobody   even   looks   at   me !" 

And  it  was  true.  The  other  firs  scorned  it,  and 
said  it  was  too  small,  and  even  the  men,  when  they 
came  to  get   Christmas-trees,   seemed  hardly  to   see   it. 

But,  as  the  year  went  by,  the  other  trees  took  more 
notice  of  it ;  and  by  the  time  the  men  came  again  it  was 
much  taller.  One  man  came  and  chopped  it  down  and 
put  it  in  a  wagon  with  some  others.  Our  fir  was  sold 
among  the  first  and  to  a  family  with  many  children. 

On  Christmas  Eve  it  was  decorated  with  strings  of 
pop-corn,  tinsel,  pictures,  figures  of  Santa  Claus  and  of 
angels,  candy,  gifts,  candles,  and  many  other  things. 
At  its  base  was  a  little  village  composed  of  a  railroad 
track,  a  train  of  cars,  a  tunnel,  a  station,  some  cows, 
pigs,  horses,  and  a  few  clay  people,  a  house,  grass, 
trees,  and  other  things. 

On  Christmas  the  children  came  and  danced  and  had 
fun  around  the  tree. 

"This  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  my  discontent  of  last 
year,"   thought   the  fir. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 

BY    HAKRIKT    S.  TAYLOR    (aGE    IS) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  flaming  red  and  gold  of  sunset 

Had  melted  into  gray 
And  the  sun  o'er  all  the  mountains. 

Had  sent  its  farewell  ray. 

The  short  midwinter  twilight 

Was  deepening  into  night. 
When  the  moon  rose  slowly,  brightly. 

Bathing  all  the  earth  in  light. 

Following  closely  in  its  footpath. 

Gleaming  softly   from  afar. 
Shone   out,  calmly   and   serenely, 

A  silver  Christmas  star. 

Far  below,  reposing  gently 
Mid  the  snow-clad   mountains'   might, 

Lay  a  peaceful  little  village, 

Wrapped  in  sleep  this  Christmas  night. 

In  one  window,  gleaming  brightly, 

Sending  out  its  cheerful  ray. 
Shone   a   single   little   candle. 

Earthly  star  of  Christmas  Day. 

From  the  great  star,  shining  clearly. 

And  the  candle's   feeble   ray, 
Issues  now  the  same  glad  tidings, 

"Joy  and  peace  this  Christmas  Day  I" 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A   list   of  those   whose   work   would   have  been   used   had 
space   permitted. 


PROSE  I 

Gertrude   Nelson 
Anna    Landsman 
Katharine    Mordock 
Dorothy  D.  Marsliall 


Fred    Floyd,  Jr. 
Hugh  L.  Willson 
Mildred    Natwick 
Lucia  M.  Giddens 
Esther  L.  Williams 
Irene   Shlivek 
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Louise    Robertson 
Helen    E.    Bailey 
Virginia  B.   Haugh 
J.    Kay   Finnemore 
Louis  Wengrowsky 
May  Donahue 


Helen  Garrison 
F"loy  J.  Norwood 
Roselyn   Beltz 
l-'lorencc  E.  Meier 
Mary  E.  Abbott 
Elsie  Miller 


Frances   Webster 
Margaret  De 

Laughter 
Carol  Crowe 
Ruth  Gardner 
Margaret   B.   Oleson 
Keturah  Mac  V. 

Williams 
Fannie  R. 

Lichtenstein 
Rose  Spiegel 
Dorothy  Van  A. 

Fuller 
Betty  Hall 
Hannah   Ratisher 
Dorothea   K.   Smith 
Edith  C.  Haver 
Mary   E.  Longworth 
Mary   L.   Jack 
Dorothy   K.   Barber 
Katharine  H.   Spicer 
Gretchen   Legouri 
Barbara  Roberts 
Marjorie    E. 

Robinson 
Marie  L.   Luhrs 
Faith   Bemis 
Marie  Mirvis 
Minerva  .Smith 
Helen  Lamport 
Rebecca  T.  Farnham 
Margaret  L. 

Cornelison 
Marion  Cleveland 
Susanna  Kessler 
I'"rances  L.  Seaman 
Alice  Young 
Myrle  Henckel 
Marion   Richardson. 
Alice  Winchester 
Alice    Hersey 
Eleanor  Huntly 
Florence  Lott 
Martha  Grossman 
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VERSE  I 

Marry  _L.  Ballentine 
Catherine 

Parmenter 
Mabelle  H.   Emory 
Millicent  Bush 
Ruth  P.   Fuller 


"SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 
BY  KATHRYN  CLARK,    AGE   1 5. 


Jeannette  Lampert    Gwendolyn  Dorey 
Robert  Smith,  Jr.       Helen   E.    Horr 
Virginia  Tate  William    Boethling 

Dorothy  Doane  Julia   Dietsch 

Elizabeth  E.  Clarke  Claire   Richardson 
Ethel   Philleo  Dorothy   McEntee 

Deborah  C.  Jones     Celia   V.   White 
Waldron  O'Connor 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  I 

Elizabeth    Bo  wen 
Mary  M.  Chesnut 
Ruth  D.  Hayden 
Eleanor    A.    Bosh'art 
Helen   Loring 
Kathryn  Haubold 
Maria    Chamberlain 
Mary   Stevenson 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Jean  Wagner 
Goldie  Rosman 
Alice  M.  Lightner 
Jeanie  Wilson 
Margaret  Mclntyre 
Elizabeth    L.    Brown 
Michael    Morris 
Harmon  Green 
Louise  Kerns 
Irene  Nichols 
Harriet   Huntei 
Rachel  Allen 
Lois   N.    Perry 
Lillian  Conn 
Mary  Decker 
Joanna  Eckstein 
Rebecca  Haigh 
Laurence  L. 

Gaillard,   Jr. 
Catherine  M. 

Stockwell 
Janet  Woodworth 
E.   Rose  Williamson 


Kathryn  A.    Lyon 
Laurence  B. 

Goodrich 
Elise  Aylen 
Geisse  Fuguet 
Leila  Karaghensian 
Joyce  Grier 
Virginia  Palmer 
Emily  L.  Weed 
Jean  Harper 
Fannie  M.  Bouton 
Lenora  F.  Glen 
Marian  Bardeen 
Juana  Albraum 
Margaret  A.  Kelly 
Frances   Burrage 
May   E.   Linton 
Elizabeth  M.  Carroll 
Ruth  A.   Stafford 
Emma  H.  D.  Palmer 
Margaret   Scoggin 
Edith  V.   M. 

Simmonds  II. 
Marion  W.   Smith 
Edith  Low 
Alice  Moss 
Ruth    Hayward 
Catherine  Raub 
Clarke  Dulany 
Frances  Arnold 
Veronica   Parker 
Dorothy  R.  Hart 
Anna  R.  Payne 
Mary  S.  Benson 
Linda  Van  Norden 
Betsy  M.   Sladen 
Frances  Jones 
Ilse  Smith 
Lillian  C.  Jones 
C  Frances  Jennings 
Laurene  H.  Cottman 
Anita  K.  Howqjl 
Martha  Whitten 
John  R.  Bigelow 
Helen  P.  Wesson 
Gertrude  H.  Hardy 
Elease   Weinss 

DRAWINGS,  I 

Alice   Sniffen 
James  D.  Havens 
Grace  A.  West 


"a  heading  for  DECEMBER." 

by  margaret  hebblethwaite,  age  14. 
(silver  badge.) 


Gertrude  I.  Pattee 
Jeannette  Johnson 
Annie   Alinder 
Janet  Blossom 
Nancy  Norton 
Edythe  L.  Hageman 
Alice  C.  Rice 
Aenes  Barnard 
Virginia  P.  Hill 
Anna  C.  Adams 
Margaret  Wigell 
Charlotte  H.  Crouch 
Louise  Ashley 
Leone  C.  Immel 
Josephine  Glidden 
Eleanor  Jett 
Mary  T.   Worthen 
Eleanor  J.  Marschak 
Mary  A.   Westcott 
Ruth  Dewberry 
Gerald    Mendenhall 
Loretta   Bogue 
Mildred  M.  Brey 
Nancy  Cochran 
Caroline  M.  Smith 
Ruth   Sweeney 
Virginia   Harvey 
Elizabeth  Southard 


Norman  Watson 
Margaret 

Mackpran^ 
V.   E.   B.   Fuller,  Jr. 
Margaret   L.    Heckle 
Gerardine  H. 

Ogilby 
Katherine  McCaul 
Louise   Black 
Priscilla  C.   Bullitt 
Agnes  C.   Matzinger 
Mary  A.  McLarney 
Zella  Wheeler 
Katharine  J. 

Blackwell 
Rosamond  Lewis 
Hawley  S.  Young 
Marion   Douglas 
Mildred  Donaldson 
Laidlaw    Williams 
Kathryn   Ogilby 
Elizabeth  Endebrock 
Henrietta  Van 

Doom 
Joe   Earnest 
John   E.   fnderwood 
R.  Hugh  Alcorn 
Pattie  L.  Hagan 


PUZZLES,   1 

Alice    Bickham 
Eleanor  Cook 
Renee   Moen 
Richard  L.  Purdy 
Yvonne   Moen 
Evelyn    Bleich 
Katharine    Brooks 
Florence  Noble 


Medora  Hostetter 
Elizabeth    Feazel 
Helena  Van  dc  Carr 
Adline  Moravia 
Helen   E.   Sanderson 
Alice  Greig 
Evelyn   Brady 
Patty  Pennan 
Constance  Doe 
Lolita    Stubblefield 


Dorothy  Rose 
Oppenheim 
Mabel   B.    Burton 
Elizabeth  C.  V'oorhis 
Emily     Pendleton 
Beatrice  Dunham 
Pauline  Lyles 
Dorothy  Hilton 
Hope  D.  Warner 
Lydia  A.  Cutler 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  218 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Flonor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  218  will  close  December  24  (for 
foreign  members  December  30).  Prize  announcements 
will  be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  April.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Break  o'  Dawn." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "A  Railroad  Story." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.    Subject,  "Along  the  Way." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "A  Patriotic  Picture,"  or  a  Heading  for  April. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  RmoLE-Box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badee  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge  and 
one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize,  Class  D, 
a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  competition  (as 
in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a  second 
gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be  of  "pro- 
tected" game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game  reservations. 
Contributors  must  state  in  a  jew  words  where  and  under 
what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  in- 
dorsed  as    "original"   by   parent,    teacher,   or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt 
— and  must  state  in  writing — that  the  contribu- 
tion is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.    These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribu- 
Uon  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin;  if  a  picture, 
on  the  margin  or  back.    Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.    A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution 
a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "advertising  competition"   (see 
advertising  pages)   or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:    The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR   VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


SOMI'     TWINS.  A  BEAR  AND  A  CHRISTMAS-TREE 


BY   SARAH   v..   MULLIKEN 


Jo  and  Joanna  were  twins  who  lived 
away  off  on  a  woods  road  that  went  up 
the  side  of  a  mountain. 

The  great  woods  came  right  down 
to  their  back  door;  so,  of  course,  they 
had  splendid  neighbors.  There  were 
blue-javs  and  nuthatches,  and  wood- 
peckers, and  thrushes,  and  golden 
robins,  and  squirrels,  and  chipmunks, 
and  rabbits;  and  sometimes  a  deer. 
And  they  were  all  friends  of  the  twins. 

Now  there  was  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  Jo  and  Joanna  wanted.  That 

/ 


and  covered  with  presents.  But  Mother 
lived  in  a  town  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
did  n't  have  to  be  bakers,  butchers,  and 
candlestick-makers,  not  to  speak  of  be- 
ing carpenters,  dressmakers,  farmers, 
shoemakers,  plumbers,  and  everything 
else;  so  they  had  time  to  plan  Christ- 
mas-trees for  their  children. 

Jo  and  Joanna  were  talking  about 
Christmas  one  sunny  November  after- 
noon as  they  sat  on  a  rock  half-way  up 
the  mountain.     Although   it  was  No- 


.10    ASD    .IOANN.%    WERE    TALKI.NG    ABOUT    CHRISTMAS" 


was  a  Christmas-tree.    At  bedtime  their  vember,  it  was  so  warm  and  sunny  the 

mother  would  tell  them  of  her  Christ-  twins  had  no  coats  on,  and  the  animals 

mases  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  how  that  hide  away  in  the  winter  were  out 

she    always    had     a    wonderful     tree,  sunning  themselves, 

trimmed  with  pop-corn  and  cranberries  Said  Joanna :  "I  'd  go  without  maple 
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sugar  on  my  griddle-cakes,  if  we  could 

have  a  Christmas-tree!     But  we  can't!" 

And    then   she   stopped   and   sighed. 

Said  Jo  : 
"I  M  chop 
wood  all  day 
long,  if  we 
could  have  a 
Christmas- 
tree.  But  we 
can't."  And 
he  sighed. 

And  a 
ch  ickadee 
over  their 
heads  said: 
"Chick-a- 
dee,  chick-a- 
dee!  What 
a    pitee,    what    a    pitee!" 

And  a  squirrel  threw  a  big  acorn  at 
Jo's  head,  and  then  one  at  Joanna's 
head,  just  to  cheer  them  up! 

But  the  chickadee  stopped  short  and 
the  squirrel  scampered  up  a  tree,  for 
there  came  tearing  over  the  rocks  a  little 
bear  cub,  giving  terrified  little  grunts 
and  rubbing  his  poor  little  nose. 

When  Jo  and  Joanna  saw  the  bear 
cub  coming  right  at  them,  rubbing  his 
poor  little  nose,  and  grunting  and 
squealing,  they  hurried  to  meet  him, 
hand  in  hand.  And  Jo  and  Joanna  said, 
"Little  bear  cub,  what  is  the  matter?" 
Then  they  saw  what  the  matter  was. 

The  b  e  a  r  - 
cub  had  been 
poking 
around  look- 
ing for  some 
honey,  and 
had  bumped 
into  a  porcu- 
pine, and,  of 
course,  the  porcupine  had  sent  a  shower 
of  his  needles  right  into  the  bear  cub's 
nose!    And  they  hurt  his  poor,  tender, 


NESTS   FILI-ED  WITH  NUTS 


little  nose  dreadfully  and  made  it  look 
like  a  pin-cushion. 

When  Jo  and  Joanna  saw  what  the 
trouble  was,  they  said,  "Oh,  poor  little 
bear  cub,  let  us  take  out  the  porcupine 
quills  for  you!" 

The  bear  cub  was  glad  enough  to 
have  the  twins  help  him.  So  they  pulled 
out  the  quills  as  gently  as  they  could, 
and  Joanna  took  her  little  clean  hand- 
kerchief to  the  brook,  and  washed  the 
little  bear  cub's  nose  very  carefully,  and 
the  water  felt  nice  and  cool. 

Then  the  twins  ran  home  to  supper. 

The  little  bear  was  very  grateful  and 
he  grunted,  in  bear  language,  "I  'd  like 
to  do  something  for 
those  nice  twins;  but  I 
don't  know  anything 
they  want." 

And  the  chickadee 
said,  in  chickadee  lan- 
guage, of  course:  "They 
want  a  Christmas-tree. 
I  heard  them  say  so." 

And     the    squirrel 
said,  in  squirrel 
language,    of 
course:     "And 
so  did  I.", 

Then  said  the 
bear,  "Let  's 
give  them 
one." 

And  the  chickadee  and  the  squirrel 
said:  "How  can  we?  How  can  we? 
We'd  like  to,  for  they  are  nice  children. 
They  give  us  nuts  and  crumbs." 

And  the  bear  said :  "Best  of  all,  they 
picked  out  porcupine  needles  for  me. 
They  shall  have  a  Christmas-tree!" 

So  the  bear  cub  put  on  his  thinking- 
cap,  and  he  thought,  and  he  thought, 
and  he  thought. 

The  next  day  he  called  a  council  of 
all  the  wild  creatures  that  knew  Jo  and 
Joanna,  and  when  they  heard  the  little 
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bear  cub's  plan,  tnc  crows  cawed,  the  And  the  birds  flew  in  and  out  of  the 

owls  hooted,  the  rabbits  chuckled,  the  branches,  until  by  and  by  the  tree  was 

bees  buzzed,  the  partridges  drummed,  all  garlanded  with  bright  red  berries, 

and  everybody  started  to  work  on  a  tre-  Then  came  a  troop  of  squirrels  and 

mendous  surprise  for  Jo  and  Joanna,  chipmunks,  and  what  do  you  suppose 

If  you  had  been  at  the  end  of  a  woods  they  carried?    Why,  each  one  had  a  last 

road,  half    way    up    a    mountain,  one  year's  nest  filled  with  nuts.    They  put 


"TIIERE  WAS  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  TREE  EVER   ITEAKP  OK" 


moonlit  Christmas  Eve,  you  would  have 
seen  a  queer  sight.  There  was  a  house 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  close  to  the 
house  was  a  pine-tree.  Up  the  pine- 
tree  climbed  a  bear  cub.  What  do  you 
suppose  were  in  his  paws.  Two  hor- 
nets' nests!  And  the  hornets'  nests  were 
filled  with  honey!  And  the  bear  tied 
them  on  to  the  lower  branches  of  the 
tree  with  long  grasses  plaited  together. 
Hardly  had  the  bear  climbed  down, 
when  suddenly  a  flock  of  chickadees 
came  in  sight.  They  had  great  long 
strings  of  red  things  in  their  beaks. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  were?  Why, 
checkerberries  and  partridge-berries,  to 
be  sure,  all  strung  on  straws  and  grasses, 
put  together  as  only  birds  can  do  it. 


the  nests  on  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Then  the  blue-jays  came  in  sight. 
You  could  never  guess  what  they 
brought.  Why,  they  had  made  dolls, 
with  oak-apple  heads  and  with  feather 
dresses  from  the  blue-jays'  own  tails! 

The  black  crows  came  with  snow  in 
their  bills,  and  some  with  red  apples, 
and  they  trimmed  the  tree  with  them. 

When  the  sun  came  up,  the  twins' 
mother  peeped  into  their  room  and 
said:  "Merry  Christmas,  Jo  and 
Joanna!  Come  and  see  the  red  mit- 
tens I  have  knitted  for  you!" 

And  the  twins'  father  said:  "Merry 
Christmas,  Jo  and  Joanna!  I  've  some 
maple  candy  for  you!" 

And  the  twins  said:   "Merry  Christ- 
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mas,  Father  and  Mother!  Thank  you! 
Are  they  on  a  Christmas-tree?" 

Just  then  the  twins'  mother  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  said,  "Oh!" 

The  tsvins'  father  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  and  said:   "Oh,  Oh,  Oh!". 

And  the  tsvins  hopped  out  of  bed  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  they 
hopped,  and  danced,  and  screamed, 
"Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  Oh!" 

For  there  was  the  most  wonderful 


tree  ever  heard  of!  It  sparkled  with 
real  snow,  it  was  garlanded  with  check- 
erberries  and  partridge-berries,  on  its 
boughs  hung  strange  presents,  birds' 
nests  and  hornets'  nests  full  of  nuts  and 
honey,  strange  dolls  and  apples! 

The  whole  family  rushed  out  of 
doors,  exclaiming,  "Where  did  these 
things  come  from?" 

And  the  little  bear  cub,  hidden  in  the 
bushes,  grinned. 


WHEN  SANTA  SBES  THE 

CANDLE-LIGHT 
SHINING  OUT  INTO  THE 

NIGHT 
IT  GLADDENS  HIS  BlCi 

HEART  TO  KNOW 
THAT  CHILDREN  GUIDE  HIM 

THROUGH  THE  SNOW. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


YONKERS,     N.     Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  had  you  for  ahnost  three 
years,  and  I  think  you  are  the  loveliest  book  that  was 
ever  published.  I  was  sick  last  year  and  could  n't  go 
to  school,  so  I  looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
your  company.  Around  Christmas,  when  I  sent  for 
the  catalogs,  that  pleased  nie  even  more,  for  after  I 
read  you  through  from  cover  to  cover,  I  would  look 
at  the  catalogs  and  would  wonder  and  plan  my  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

I  have  a  brother,  twenty-one  years  old.  He  is  in  the 
Norton-Harjes  Ambulance  Corps,  which  has  recently 
been  taken  over  by  the  American  Government.  He 
went  over  April  14,  and  only  signed  for  six  months, 
but   we   don't    expect   him   home   until   the   war    is   over. 

My  mother  and  I  are  both  members  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  both  of  us  have  pins.  In  the  summer  I  went 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  meetings,  which  are  held  in  the 
Club  House.  My  mother  rolls  bandages,  and  I  made 
comfort    kits. 

Down  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  the  23rd  and  the  71st 
regiments  were  encamped.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
see  the  dress  parades,  held  on  Sundays.  The  bayonet 
practising  was   also   interesting. 

With  many  wishes  for  a  happy  and  successful  future. 
Your  little  friend, 

E1.KAN0R  Barnes  (age  ii). 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Here  I  am,  home  again,  after 
having  had  a  wonderful  summer  at  camp  I  And  when 
I  think  of  it,  it  is  all  due  to  your  inspiring,  and  "every 
inch  true,"  article  on  camp  (in  the  June  number  of  St. 
Nicholas),  for  that  was  the  first  thing  to  inspire  me 
with    the    desire   to   go   to    camp. 

All  /  can  say  is  that  I  advise  all  the  girls  who  are 
lovers  of  having  a  good  time  and  who  have  not  yet 
tasted  of  the  joys  of  a  summer  in  camp,  to  try  it  next 
summer ! 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  lovely  summer  you  gave 
me,  I  am  your  devoted  (but  always  impatient  for  the 
first   of   every   month)    reader, 

Virginia    Siegman. 


Galveston,  Tex. 
You  dear,  dear  Magazine:  I  just  simply  love  you! 
Before  our  family  took  you  I  heard  all  of  my  friends 
talking  about  you  as  a  "great"  magazine,  so  I  decided 
10  give  you  to  my  brother  for  Christmas,  and  so  I  did. 
but  the  whole'  family  reads  you.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
postman  comes  to  the  gate  and  whistles,  on  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  of  the  month  (the  date  you  usually 
arrive),  every  one  of  us  makes  a  stampede  for  the  gate 
to  get  the  mail, — when  on  any  other  day  Mother  has 
to  beg  us  to  go.  My  brother  reads  you  first,  as  he  is 
the  one  to  whom  you  belong,  but  I  am  usually  a  close 
second. 

I  think  your  stories  are  just  "scrumptious,"  if  there 
is  such  a  word.  I  always  read  "Under  Boy  Scout 
Colors"  first,  as  I  love  boy  stories,  and  then  I  read 
"The  Girl  Next  Door,"  and  all  the  serials  and  all  the 
stories.  But  I  think  the  most  interesting  parts  are 
The  Letter-Box,  and  The  League.  I  think  the  stories 
and  poems  are  just  fine ! 

I  notice  that  a  great  many  of  St.  Nick's  letters  are 
from  France,  England,  Canada,  and  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.     They  are  so  interesting !     But  I  live  in 


Galveston,  and  1  think  it  is  the  finest  place  to  live  in  ! 
We  go  in  bathing  t|uile  often.  I  was  in  the  late  1015 
storm,  which  washed  away  palms,  oleanders,  and  large, 
fifty-year-old  oak-trees,  in  front  of  our  home,  and  even 
houses  and  buildings,  although  not  a  particle  of  dam- 
age was  done  to  our  home. 

Your   devoted    reader, 

Mary  E.  Sullivan   (age  13). 


Deal  Beach,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  all  the  five  years  I  have  re- 
ceived you  I  have  often  meant  to  write  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoy  you.  To-day,  when  I  came  home 
from  a  walk  I  asked,  as  I  usually  do,  if  there  was  any 
mail  for  me.  When  they  told  me  St.  Nicholas  had 
come,  you  should  have  seen  me  run  upstairs  and  read 
you  through,  advertisements  and  all.  My  favorite 
stories  are  "The  Boarded-up  House,"  "The  Sapphire 
Signet,"  and  "The  Girl  Next  Door." 

It  might  interest  your  readers  to  hear  something 
about  the  well-known  camp  at  Wrightstown,  New  Jer- 
sey, called  Camp  Dix.  Only  two  Sundays  ago,  my 
mother,  sister,  some  friends  and  myself  motored  to 
this  camp,  which  is  fifty-five  miles  from  here.  At  first 
it  was  hard  to  locate  ourselves  in  so  large  a  place  (it 
is  twenty  miles  around,  I  believe).  Finally,  we  asked 
an  officer  the  most  direct  way  around  the  camp.  He 
showed  us  and  asked  if  we  would  like  to  visit  one  of 
the  small  wooden  houses  which  they  use  instead  of 
tents.  It  was  very  interesting.  He  showed  us  the 
small  kitchen,  where  they  were  making  potato  salad 
and  salmon  salad  for  dinner.  He  also  showed  us  the 
sleeping-room.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  cots  with 
two  blankets  each  and  the  names  of  the  different  sol- 
diers on  them.  Some  of  the  boys  were  reading,  some 
playing  baseball,  and  still  others  digging  trenches. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  entertain 
them.  Once  a  week  they  give  mo\ies,  lectures  and  en- 
tertainments of  that  sort.  When  we  drove  around  we 
saw  the  camp  hospital,  the  information  bureau,  and  a 
colored  soldier  on  guard  on  a  high  platform.  He 
looked  just  like  a  statue,  he  moved  so  little.  We  had 
a  long  drive  home  that  evening  and  we  had  to  go 
pretty  swiftly  to  get  home  by  half  past  seven,  but  the 
stars  were   out  and  it  was  lovely. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  many  pleasant  hours 
you  give  me, 

I  remain  your  devoted  reader, 

Arpinie  Tavshanjian. 


Allerton,   Mass. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :     My  sister  and  I   have  taken  you 
since  we  were   eight   years  old. 

We  thought  your  October  "Books  and  Reading"  was 
very  interesting,  because  we  are  interested  in  Long- 
fellow. Last  week  we  went  to  Maine.  We  stayed  over 
night  in  Portland.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  see  the 
Longfellow  house.  We  had  always  thought  he  was 
born  there,  but  when  we  went  in,  on  the  door  was  a 
brass  plate  which  said  he  was  brought  there  when  he 
was  eighteen  days  old.  Father  registered  on  the  desk 
where   Longfellow   wrote   the   "Rainy    Day." 

The  living-room  is  very  interesting,  because  one  of 
the  first  pianos  is  there.  Right  beside  it  is  General 
Wadsworth's  favorite  chair.  There  are  so  many  other 
things  I  could  not  tell  you  about  them  all. 

Yours  sincerely,  Natalie  Sheldon   (age  10). 


ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES    IN    THE    NOVEMBER    NUMBER 


Anagrams.      Linden,   walnut,    spruce,    vvillow.      Wilson. 

Novel  Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  James  A.  Garfield; 
third  row,  Chester  A.  Arthur.  Cross-words:  1.  Jacks.  2. 
Ashen.  3.  Meets.  4.  Essav.  5.  Satyr.  6.  Avert.  7.  Girth. 
8.  Adage.  9.  Realm.  10.  Farce.  11.  Inter.  12.  Ether. 
13.    Laugh.      14.    Dirge. 

Double  Diagonal.  Jefferson,  Roosevelt.  1.  Justifi'er.  2. 
Secession.  3.  Refectory.  4.  Profusion.  5.  Fastening.  6. 
Traversed.      7.   Precursor.      8.    Elevation.      9.   Tradition. 

Some  Puzzling  Trees.  1.  Tulips.  2.  Paw-paw.  3.  Fir. 
4.  Bay.  5.  Pine.  6.  Palm.  7.  Ash.  8.  Birch.  9.  F'each. 
10.  Spruce.     11.  Beech.     12.  Pear.      13.   Hem-lock. 

Charade.      Fir-kin. 

Connected  Diamonds.  I.  1.  P.  2.  Cot.  3.  Pores. 
4.  Ted.  5.  S.  II.  1.  P.  2.  Got.  3.  F'oles.  4.  Ten.  5.  S. 
III.  1.  S.  2.  Dog.  3.  Solar.  4.  Gap.  5.  R.  IV.  1.  S. 
2.    Nag.      3.    Saber.      4.    Get.      5.    R. 


Endless  Chain.  1.  Enter.  2.  Erase.  3.  Sepoy.  4. 
Oyama.  5.  Macaw.  6.  Aware.  7.  Redan.  8.  Angel.  9. 
Elder.  10.  Error.  11.  Orion.  12.  Onset.  13.  Ether.  14. 
Erode.      15.      Delta.      16.    Taken. 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enig.ma.  "Small  cheer  and  great 
welcome   make   a  merry   feast." — Shakspere. 

Single  Curtailino.s.  Paderewski.  1.  Harpy.  2.  Cana-1. 
3.  Shad-e.  4.  Cove-r.  5.  Hear-t.  6.  Free-d.  7.  Crow-d. 
8.    Burs-t.      9.    Dark-y.      10.    Demit. 

Primal  Acrostic.  England:  Cross-words:  1.  Eureka. 
2.  Novice.  3.  Gallop.  4.  London.  5.  Ararat.  6.  Nelson. 
7.     Dragon. 

1.    Crepe.      2.    Relax.      3.    Elope. 

1.    Keats.      2.   Eaten.      3.      Atone. 

1.   Tongs.     2.    Overt.      3.    Never. 

1.    Glass.      2.    Lunch.      3.    Annoy. 

1.    Yeast.      2.    Enter.      3.    Atone. 


Connected    Squares.      I. 
4.    Paper.      S.    Exert.      II. 
4.    Tense.      5.    Sneer.      III. 
4.    Greta.      5.    Stray.      IV. 
4.    Scowl.      5.    Shyly.      V. 
4.    Sense.      5.   Trees. 


Solvers   wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must   give   answers  in  fuH,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 
To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century   Co.,   353    Fourth   Avenue,    New   York   City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  September  Number  were  received  before  September  24  from  "AUil  and  Adi'' — Helen 
H.    Mclver. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  September  Number  were  received  before  September  24  from  John  W.  Delafield,  10 — Helen 
A.  Moulton,  10 — Florence  L.  Carter,  9 — "Pater  et  filius,"  9 — "S.  Anna's  Girls,"  8 — Donald  B.  Hatinaker,  8— St.  Gabriel's 
Chapter,  8 — Henry  H.  Collins,  8 — Helen  Adda  Vance,  7 — Alice  Poulin,  7 — Mary  W.  Parker,  7 — Clark  Simmons,  7 — A.  Eugene 
Griffin,  7 — Helen  Hackney  and  Gertrude  Barrows,  6 — Mary  Catherine  Hamilton.  6 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  5  —  Kathrine  Hyn- 
son,  4 — Dorothy  Keller,  4 — Newton  C.  Jones,  4 — Barbara  Holt,  3 — Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  3 — Margaret  B.  Lee,  3 — Clarabel 
Hord,  3 — Mary  Frances  Wyman,  3 — Barbara  Probasco,  2 — Martha  B.  Bayard,  2— Ethel  Birch,  2— Carol  M.  Conneti,  2— C.  I. 
Kenna.  1 — E.  G.  Landreth,  Jr.,  1 — M.  Connett,  1 — M.  Greenwood,  1 — Ellen  Whitehead,  4 — A.  L.  Ratcliflfe,  1 — R.  Thurston, 
1— E.  Morehouse,  1— E.  Foster,  1— H.  L.  Sherman,  1— M.  Sieglaff,  1— K.  Rand,  1— J.  Betz,  1— E.  E.  Brower,  1— F.  B. 
Thompson,  1— H.  L.  Wylly,  1— D.  Fessenden,  1— M.  McAvoy,  1--G.  T.  Reaham,  1— E.  Crowley,  1— J.  C.  Solomons,  1— 
T.   Diemer,   1 — C.  Teetzel,   1 — D.   E.   Gunn,   1 — M.   Mead,   1. 


CHARADE 

My  first  is  common,  you  '11  agree  ; 
My  next  is  found  in  A,   B.  C. 
My  thirds  are  found  in  every  home  ; 
My  famous  zcliole  are  found  near  Rome. 
VIRGINIA  SARGENT  (age  8),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

(Silver   Badge,    St.    Nicholas   League   Competition) 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  the  initials  will  spell 
something  of  which  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  proud, 
and  another  row  will  spell  a  way  to  show  it. 

Cross-words:  1.  Flavor.  2.  Pastoral  pipes.  3.  One 
of  a  kind  of  light  cavalry.  4.  Relating  to  elves.  5. 
Dough.  6.  A  variety  of  quartz.  7.  Implied,  but  not 
expressed.  8.  Rustic.  9.  The  upper  part  of  the  hip 
bone.  10.  To  propose.  11.  Stain.  12.  Peruvian  nion- 
archs.     13.  To  purloin.     14.  Clouded. 

LILLIAN    STARK     (age     13). 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  STORY 

Last  Christmas  we  had  a  big  dinner-party.  The  dinner 
included,  among  other  things,  the  usual  (1)  European 
empire,  as  well  as  two  white  (2)  seaport  of  Italy  hens, 
some  good  peppery   (3)   city  on  the  Elbe,  and  some   (4) 


river  of  Idaho.  After  dinner  my  (5)  three  islands  near 
Niagara  Falls,  (6)  a  city  of  Montana,  (7)  a  city  of 
Italy,  and  (8)  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  each 
received  a  lovely  (9)  sea  northeast  of  Australia  neck- 
lace. Our  two  little  cousins  (10  and  11)  tivo  Virginia 
capes  were  made  happy  by  receiving  (12)  an  ocean 
costumes.  Aunt  (13)  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi  was 
delighted  with  a  set  of  (14)  an  Asiatic  country.  After 
the  distribution  of  gifts,  the  children  played  in  the  (15) 
mountains  of  Alaska,  north  of  the  Yukon,  for  an  hour, 
with  new  sleds  given  to  them  by  their  uncle  (16)  a 
Te.vas  city  on  the  Colorado  River,  but  by  twilight  all 
of   our  guests   said    (17)   a   Cape  of  Greenland. 

FRANCES    M.    SEGNER     (age    15). 

CUBE 

I    ...    2       From    i    to  2,  to   regale ;   from    i   to   3, 
.    .  .    .        primary ;    from   2   to  4.   implied ;   from 

5    ...    6        .        3   to   4,   to   negotiate ;    from    5    to   6,    a 
nobleman  ;  from  5  to  7,  a  broom  ;  from 
3    ...    4       6  to  8,   indigent ;   from   7  to  8,  a  nau- 
tical   abbreviation;    from    i    to    5,    an 
7    ...    8  untruth  ;   from  2  to  6,  a  color ;  from  4 

to    8,    a    plaything;     from    3    to    7,    a 
masculine    nickname. 

EMMA   MiDDLETON    (age   1 2),  League  Member. 
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Till-:  KIDDLE  BOX 


PICTURED  ANSWERS 

A  number  of  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture. 
Among   them    may   be   found   the   answers  to   the    four 
following    riddles  : 
I.     It   has  a   head  but  no  tail;   several  legs  but  only 
one  foot  :  is  sometimes  warm  and  sometimes  cold  ; 
wears   clothes ;   and   takes   in   lodgers. 
11.     A   gaping  mouth   that    's   never  shut, 
A  tongue  that  's  often  still, 
That    functions   in   a   narrow   rut, 

And  at  another's  will.  • 

III.  It  is  solid  and  not  transparent,  and  yet  people 
can  see  through  it ;  it  has  neither  top  nor  bottom, 
beginning  nor  end,  and  yet  it  can  be  weighed  and 
measured ;  and  it  is  sometimes  worth  more  than 
its  weight   in  gold. 

IV.  I'm    rather    fat    but    qtiite    genteel; 

And   often    stabbed   with    ijon    and   steel ; 
The  wounds  are  deep,  but  I   cannot   feel. 
And   it    matters   not   if   they   do   not   heal. 

RICHAUDS     PHILLIPS. 

DIAMONDS    CONNECTED    BY    A    SQUARE 


I.  Lkft-hand  DiAMoxn;  i.  In  write.  2.  A  number.  ^. 
To  restore  to  freshness.  4.  An  open  fal)ric.  5.  In 
write. 

II.  Squake  :  I.  To  shrink  through  fear.  2.  A  yellow 
earthy  ore.  3.  At  what  place.  4.  Sinned.  5.  Coarse 
grasses. 

III.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  write.  2.  Epoch. 
3.  To  build.     4.  To  perform.     5.  In  write. 

JUDY   HOLMES   (age   13),  League  Member. 

DIVIDED  WORDS 

(Silver  Badge,   St.    Miclwlas    League    Comf>etition) 
Example:      Divide  a  certain  time,  and  make  an  animal 
and  a  period  of  time.     .Answer:     Dog-day. 

1.  Divide  a  fish,  and  ni.-ike  a  masculine  nickname  and 
a  fish.  2.  Divide  to  fade,  and  make  humor  and  a 
pronoim.  .^.  Divide  a  vegetable,  and  make  a  vehicle 
and  to  decay.  4.  Divide  an  announcement,  and  make  a 
word  used  to  express  negation  and  a  cold  substance. 
5.    Divide   a   clergyman,   and    make    equal   value   and    a 


descendant.  6.  Divide  a  bird,  and  make  a  masculine 
nickname  and  a  titmouse.  7.  Divide  an  author,  and 
make  what  is  mightier  than  the  sword  and  a  human 
being.  S.  Divide  pertaining  to  sound,  and  make  a  de- 
scendant and  an  insect.  9.  Divide  an  individual,  and 
make  a  preposition  meaning  "for  each"  and  a  near 
relative. 

When  the  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
initials  of  the  latter  half  of  each  six-letter  word  will 
spell  a  church   festival. 

JANKT     NKWKIHK      (age     13)- 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another  by 
altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making  a 
new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the  same 
and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Example : 
Change  wood  to  coal  in  three  moves.  Answer  :  wood, 
wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  ship  to  boat  in  five  moves. 

2.  Change  mile  to  yard  in  five  moves. 

3.  Change  golf  to   ball  in  four  moves. 

4.  Change  call  to  come  in  five  moves. 

5.  Change  mice  to  rats  in  four  moves. 

6.  Change  shoe  to  hose  in  si.x  moves. 

nancy   houch   (age   12).  Honor  Member. 

CONCEALED   WORD-SQUARE 

{One  word  is  concealed  in  each  couplet) 

1.  I  'd  pay  no  attention  to  Harry's  decree. 
He  's  a  despot  as  heartless  as  any  can  be. 

2.  For  a  clear  sky  we  're  hoping — and  there  is  the  blue. 
Enough  for  the  breeks  of  a  Dutchman  or  two. 

3.  Only  give  us  a  start,  argue  not,  Harry  dear. 
There    s  plenty  of  time  and  we  're  all  of  us  here. 

4.  A  fact   I  've  oft  proved — naught  like  outing,   't  is 

plain. 
For  sweeping  the  cobwebs  all  out  of  your  brain. 

5.  So  while  with  cool  water  Chris  laves  Harry's  brow, 
I  see  all  his  aches  taking  leave  with  a  bow. 

6.  Here  's  your  car ;  here  's  the  sunshine  ;  in  happiest 

moods. 
We  're  off  for  a  glorious  day  in  the  woods. 

HELEN    A.    SIBLEY. 
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Dlcase  Get  Off 
*The  Line 


Up  in  the  north 
country,  toward 
the  northern  .nd 
of  Vermont,  they 
have  real  winter. 
None  of  these 
winters  that  blow 
hot  and  cold  at  the  same  breath,  but  the  genuine 
"old-fashioned"  kind  the  old-timers  tell  about ; 
snow  and  sleighing  sometimes  for  six  months  in 
the  year. 

In  a  little  notch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  where 
the  raging  Lamoille  breaks  through,  running  over 
its  boulder-strewn  bed  to  Lake  Champlain.  lies 
the  little  village  of  Hartwick.  Five  miles  below 
the  village  is  the  power-plant  that  furnishes  lights 
to  six  of  the  surrounding  townc :  Hartwick,  East 
Hartwick,  and  Hartwick  Center  on  ';he  river,  and 
then,  over  beyond  old  Buffalo  Mountain,  Wool- 
cott,  West  Woolcott,  and  North  Woolcott. 

"Old  man"  Bowers,  as  he  is  alwayj  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  Fred,  his  son,  i ,  -n  charge 
of  the  plant.  Fred  is  the  general  fa^tocum,  the 
liandy-man;  and  the  six  villages  keep  him  busy. 


BY   CHARLES   A.   HOYT 


His  duties  are  certainly  varied.  The  six  power- 
lines  radiating  over  the  mountain  like  a  spider's 
wfeb  are  strongly  put  up,  as  the  sturdiest  kind  of 
construction  sometimes  fails  to  meet  the  test 
which  the  snow-  and  sleet-storms  impose  upon  it. 

Fred  sometimes  has  a  busy  day,  often  twenty- 
four  hours  long,  rebuilding  and  repairing.  The 
summer  storms  are  bad  enough,  with  sheet- 
lightning  playing  around  the  shaggy  crest  of  Old 
Buffalo  and  discharging  through  the  lightning- 
arresters  with  a  steady  roar;  but  the  winter 
troubles  are  the  worst  to  contend  with. 

Last  winter  was  very  .severe,  one  sleet-storm 
after  another  playing  havoc  with  the  lines.  Fred 
was  continually  on  the  jump  from  daylight  till 
dark,  watching  and  repairing;  then,  when  a  cold 
snap  set  in,  with  no  snow,  the  lines  were  soon  fixed 
up.  One  afternoon  he  stamped  into  the  power- 
house, sliding  into  a  chair  with  a  tired  sigh. 

"Just  one  more  thing  and  then  T  take  a  day 
off !"  he  said.  "T-wenty-two  days  and  no  rest ! 
I  've  about  broken  the  record  this  hitch." 

His  father  cast  his  eye  along  the  line  of  in- 
struments on  the  switchboard  as  he  asked : 
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'"What  's  the  'one  thing  more,'  Fred?  You  cer- 
tainly have  had  a  run  of  work,  and  no  mistake." 

"I  've  got  to  hitch  in  the  new  line  to  the  saw- 
mill. I  put  an  extension  on  the  junction-pole  at 
the  foot  of  Old  Buffalo  last  Tuesday,  but  it  got 
dark  before  I  could  hitch  it  up." 

"Oh,  that  's  the  way  you  got  in  on  the  pole!" 
remarked  Bowers,  Senior.  "I  wondered  how  on 
earth  you  'd  hitch  there.  Six  circuits  start  there 
now." 

"Sure,  it  was  the  only  way.  The  lower  set  of 
wires  are  as  low  as  the  law  allows,  now.  I  had 
to  splice  the  pole  and  put  the  new  wires  on  top, 
or  set  a  new  one. 

"Now,  Dad,'"  Fred  was  buckling  on  his  climb- 
ers as  he  spoke,  "it  's  nearly  three  o'clock.  I  've 
got  a  big  stunt  to  wind  that  job  up  by  dark. 
It  's  number-four  wire,  and  heavy,  and  I  've  got 
to  solder  all  the  connections." 

His  father  glanced  out  at  the  dun  clouds  that 
hung  about  the  crest  of  Old  Buffalo. 

"It  '11  be  dark  early.  You  must  be  sure  to 
finish  up  so  I  can  get  power  on  the  lines  by 
five  o'clock." 

"That  '11  be  easy,"  and  Fred  stood  up,  stamping 
to  loosen  the  straps  around  his  legs.  "An  hour 
ought  to  be  enough  for  it." 

"Don't  be  too  sure !"  cautioned  the  older 
Bowers.  "Give  yourself  time  enough  so  you  '11  be 
off  that  pole  by  five  sure.  How  '11  you  get  word 
to  me  that  you  're  done  ?"  said  he,  suddenly. 
"That  pole  is  two  miles  away,  and  if  you  walk 
back  here,  it  '11  take  half  an  hour,  easy;  and 
then  there  '11  be  a  howl  from  six  different  direc- 
tions." 

Fred  stopped  to  consider. 

"That  's  so.     It  might  be  six  o'clock." 

"Ten  dollars  an  hour !"  warned  his  father. 
"Ten  dollars  revenue — besides  a  hundred  kicks." 

Fred  brightened  up. 

"I  '11  tell  you!  I  '11  take  the  field-telephone  set 
and  hitch  in  on  the  top  circuit — that  's  the  North 
Woolcott  line.  You  disconnect  the  'phone  here 
and  tap  the  outgoing  line.  When  I  'm  done 
I  '11—" 

"Telephone  me !"  finished  his  father. 

"Dead  easy!"  Fred  exulted,  as  he  clawed  the 
little  set  together.     "There  's  always  a  way." 

"Now  be  sure!"  warned  , his  father.  "Don't 
make  any  mistake,  but  telephone  me  when  you  're 
done.  I  '11  wait  ten  minutes  to  give  you  plenty 
of  time  to  get  off  the  pole,  and  then  plug  in." 

Fred  bundled  up  to  face  the  cold  again. 

"All  right.  I  '11  get  down  just  as  soon  as  I  've 
'phoned." 

"Be  sure!"  were  the  last  warning  words  of  his 
father  as  Fred  climbed  out  of  the  gorge  where  the 


power-house  was  built,  and  looked  back  at  his 
father  .standing  in  the  door.  Waving  his  hand 
and  nodding  as  a  token  that  he  heard,  he  sped  on. 

It  had  been  a  cold  morning  and  the  day  had 
grown  only  a  little  warmer  at  noon.  There  was  no 
wind,  and  the  sun  shone  feebly  through  the  veil 
of  white  frost  in  the  air.  The  thermometer  regis- 
tered thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly show  no  higher  figure  with  the  descending 
sun. 

Loaded  as  he  was  with  the  various  tools  and 
paraphernalia  of  the  craft,  Fred  was  warm 
enough  when  he  reached  the  junction-pole  and 
climbed  up  at  once  to  complete  his  task.  The  job 
was  not  a  long  one — half  an  hour  in  warm 
weather  would  have  sufficed  to  accomplish  it,  for 
Fred  had  merely  to  twist  jumpers,  or  leaders  of 
heavy  copper  wire,  from  the  new  line,  leading  to 
the  portable  sawmill  half  a  mile  out  in  the  woods, 
to  the  main  line  from  the  power-house. 

But  the  half-hour  it  should  have  taken 
stretched  out  to  an  hoi^r }  then  to  an  hour  and  a 
half.  To  begin  with,  he  dropped  his  pluml)ers' 
torch  twice  and  had  to  climb  down  after  it.  Then 
the  solder  followed;  and  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  his  series  of  troubles,  he  lost  the  solder- 
ing-paste  in  the  deep  snow  and  could  n't  find  it. 

When,  at  last,  the  job  was  finished,  he  was  so 
cold  all  over  and  his  fingers  were  so  numb  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  properly  con- 
nected the  little  telephone  set.  He  rang  the  bell 
and  placed  the  receiver  at  his  ear.  The  response 
was  instant. 

"All  right,  I — mum — I — "  running  off  to  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  noise. 

"Hello!  Hello!"  he  shouted,  rattling  the  hook 
of  his  instrument;  "tighten  up  your  connection!" 
He  looked  carefully  at  his  own.  They  were  correct. 
"Hello  !"  he  yelled  again,  but  got  no  response.  He 
stopped  to  consider.  It  was  very  clear  that  the 
connections  were  correct,  for  otherwise  no  word 
could  have  come  to  him.  All  at  once,  plain  and 
clear  in  the  receiver,  a  woman's  voice  rang  out : 

"I  tell  you  I  can't  possibly  come  till  next  Mon- 
day; there  's  no  w^ay  I  can  fix  it." 

Fred  knew  at  once  what  had  happened.  The 
rural  telephone-line  had  fallen  or  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  power-wires  somewhere,  and  if  the 
power  started,  somebody  was  likely  to  get  into 
trouble. 

He  cut  in  quickly. 

"Will  you  please  let  me  have  the  line  a  minute  ? 
These  are  the  power-wires  and  you  're  liable  to 
be  killed  if  the  power  comes  on.     I — " 

That  's  a  likely  story!"  the  woman  laughed. 
"I  've  heard  of  smart  schemes  to  hold  the  line  be- 
fore, but  this  is  a  new  one." 
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"But  please  listen  a  minute!"  ])leaded  Fred, 
desperately.  "You  can  have  the  line  all  night  if 
you  '11  only  let  me  get  word — " 

"Nothing  to  it!"  snapped  the  sharp  voice. 
"Here,  Central,  do  I  get  this  line,  or  don't  I  ? 
Who  had  it  first,  anyhow?" 

Fred  hung  up  the  receiver  a  moment  as  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  woman  would  finish 
her  conversation  long  before  he  could  argue  out 
his  reasons  with  her. 

Settling  back  on  the  cross-arm  he  sunk  his 
spurs  deeply  into  the  pole.  His  legs  ached  and 
he  was  cruelly  cold.  The  darkness  was  settling 
fast.  He  knew  his  father  would  be  listening 
anxiously  for  his  message,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it. 

He  hung  the  telephone  on  a  wire  and  wearily 
shifted  his  position  so  he  could  stand  on  the 
upper  cross-arm,  thus  easing  the  ache  in  his  legs, 
and  cling  to  the  pole  extension  with  one  arm.  He 
was  beating  the  other  cold  hand  on  his  thigh, 
when  suddenly  the  little  box  burst  into  flame, 
falling  to  the  snow  below.  The  air  was  full  of 
pungent  smoke,  where  the  wires,  as  they  fell, 
struck  in  the  labyrinth  of  wires  below. 

The  power  had  been  turned  on !  Between  his 
feet  were  two  wires  energized  with  ten  thousand 
volts !  Running  upright  to  the  cross-arm  to 
which  he  clung  with  one  arm,  they  passed  with- 
in six  inches  of  his  face  and  on  into  the  dark 
woods !  The  energy  of  half  the  river  was  pent 
up  in  these  little  strings  of  copper!  A  single 
touch, — only  to  brush  against  two  of  them  at  the 
same  time, — he  would  not  know  what  had  struck 
liim !  What  could  his  father  have  been  thinking 
of?  Why  had  he  done  this  thing? 
•  Cautiously  twisting  his  head,  Fred  looked  to 
see  what  possibility  there  was  of  getting  through 
the  network.  One  look  was  enough.  There 
were  six  banks  of  three  wires  each,  so  close  to- 
gether that  it  was  impossible  to  worm  his  way 
through.  His  'phone  was  burned  up  and  gone ! 
He  wondered  whether  the  sharp-tongued  woman 
had  been  shocked ! 

Half  smiling,  he  recalled  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  when  he  called  up  his  home,  was  knocked 
across  the  room  by  the  high-voltage  power-wires 
crossing  with  the  telephone  circuit.  "That  's  my 
wife,  all  right!"  the  man  remarked  as  soon  as  he 
recovered. 

Fred  did  n't  smile,  however,  as  he  reflected 
upon  his  present  situation.  His  position  was  fast 
becoming  unbearable,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  change  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  long 
as  he  stood  where  he  was, — with  feet  on  the 
cross-arm  and  his  hands  clinging  to  the  pole 
extension, — he  was  safe.     He  was  above  the  net- 


work, and  the  new  wires  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pole  extension;  but  if  he  attempted 
any  change  of  position,  death,  swift  and  sure, 
awaited  him. 

It  was  cold,  bitterly  cold;  and  while  there  was 
no  wind,  the  cold  seemed  to  pierce  to  his  very 
marrow  as  he  stood  motionless,  like  a  frozen 
thing,  death  waiting  for  him  between  his  hands, 
between  his  feet,  below,  everywhere !  He  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  jumping,  and  looked 
in  the  rast-fading  light  for  a  good  place,  a  deep 
drift  in  the  snow.  But  the  outside  wires  were 
so  far  out  and  his  footing  so  insecure  that  it 
was  uncertain  whether  his  leap  could  clear  them. 

Then,  too,  he  might  land  on  a  rock  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  snow.  There  were  plenty  of 
them  lying  around,  and  the  pole  was  fifty  feet 
high !  There  was  little  prospect  of  help  from  any 
passer-by,  as  very  few  were  abroad  on  such  cold 
days;  besides,  the  junction-pole  stood  a  long  way 
from  the  road.  Clearly,  he  must  help  himself  out 
of  his  own  trouble.  But  how?  He  had  a  little 
hand-line  at  his  belt,  a  roll  of  thin  copper  wire, 
and  the  various  tools  needed  to  work  with.  Hang- 
ing behind  him  was  the  heavy  body-strap  all  line- 
men carry  to  strap  themselves  to  the  pole  when 
using  both  hands.  It  was  a  poor  and  meager 
equipment  to  cope  with  the  almost  resistless  pow- 
er steadily  pouring  over  the  wires.  After  think- 
ing until  his  head  swam,  he  hit  upon  the  only 
scheme  possible  to  draw  attention  to  his  plight. 
If  that  failed,  he  would  jump  and  take  his  chances 
with  the  wires  first  and  the  rocks  afterward. 

Carefully  disengaging  the  body-strap,  he  passed 
it  around  the  top  of  the  pole  and  leaned  back 
from  the  wires  enough  to  beat  the  circulation 
into  his  stifl^ened  hands.  Then  he  cut  a  piece  of 
the  small  copper  wire  from  the  coil,  bent  a  hook 
on  one  end,  turning  a  loop  in  the  middle  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  center.  The  hand-line,  a  piece 
of  stout  clothes-line,  was  next  tied  to  the  loop 
and  he  was  ready.  Carefully  lowering  the  hook 
until  it  caught  on  one  of  the  power-wires,  he  let 
the  other  end  down  and  cautiously  tapped  on 
the  wire  beside  it.  There  was  a  flame,  a  puff 
of  smoke  and  the  little  wire  was  promptly  burned 
ofif.  The  hook  end  was  welded  to  the  heavy  cop- 
per, but  he  wrenched  it  loose  and  tried  another. 
He  was  safe  because  the  rope  he  used  was  per- 
fectly dry.  Electricity  will  not  flow  over  a  dry 
rope.  The  body-strap  allowed  him  to  lean  far 
out  from  the  pole  and  the  three  live  wires  that 
led  up  to  the  top  of  the  pole-extension  and  gave 
him  room  in  which  to  work. 

Down  in  the  power-house  his  father  was  pacing 
back    and    forth    in    front    of    the    switchlioard. 
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vaguely  worried  about  something.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  signal  "All  right"  over  the  telephone. 
Hut  when  he  came  to  think  about  it  the  message 
liad  seemed  very  alirupt. 

Suddenly  the  hands  on  one  of  the  dials  in  front 


"TllK  M^VN  FKTJ.  INTO   A   UKOWN  STL  UN 

of  him  swung  clear  around  against  the  pin,  the 
dynamo  gave  a  groan,  and  the  North  Woolcott 
circuit-breaker  flew  out!  North  Woolcott  was 
without  light. 

Quickly  throwing  the  .switch  in  again,  and  see- 
ing that  there  was  no  further  trouble,  he  noted 
on  his  report,  "Short  circuit  at  5-26.   No  damage." 

The  dynamo  spun  off  a  few  thousand  revolu- 


tions, and  then,  with  another  groan,  the  Hartwick 
Center  circuit  was  without  power.  "Short  circuit 
5-29.     No  damage." 

He  walked  hack  and  forth  uneasily.   Two  short- 
circuits  in  three  minutes  were  certainly  peculiar. 
Leaping  to  the  switchl)oard, 
he    threw    in    the    Hartwick 
'    switch,  noting  that  only  four 
minutes  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  interruption. 

He  looked  anxiously  out  of 
the  window,  but  the  darkness 
was  complete.  Then  he 
dashed  to  the  telephone. 

"Is  Fred  home  yet?"  he 
asked  his  wife,  excitedly. 
"He  ought  to  be  there  pretty 
soon.  Call  me  up  as  soon  as 
he  comes  in." 

While  he  was  turning  away 
from  the  telephone,  another 
short-circuit,  this  time  heav- 
ier, made  the  dynamo  grunt 
as  the  Woolcott  switch  flew 
out  with  a  bang.  Throwing 
it  in  caused  no  disturbance. 

Then  the  man  fell  into  a 
brown  study.  There  certainly 
was  method  in  these  strange 
happenings  —  this  throwing- 
out  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  circuits  in  rotation; 
just  as  they  occurred  on  the 
poles.  He  cast  about  for  the 
places  w'here  such  a  thing 
could  be  done.  There  was 
only  one— the  junction-pole, 
two  miles  below— the  pole 
that  Fred  was  working  on  ! 
Breaking  into  a  cold  sweat, 
he  again  ran  to  the  telephone 
to  call  up  Fred's  mother. 

"Not  yet,"  was  her  reply. 
"Is  anything  wrong?" 

Another   short-circuit,   thi> 
time  on  the  Woolcott  Center, 
brought   him   to   the   switch- 
board with  a  rush.    This  was 
no   accidental   affair !     Some 
one  was  methodically  putting  the  lines  out  of  com- 
mission !      There    was    a    point    down    the    road 
where  he  could  see  the  junction-pole  without  be- 
ing gone  very  long   from  the  power-house;   and 
with  a  single  glance  around  he  ran  bareheaded 
out  into  the  nipping  cold — to  watch. 

If  any  one  was  tampering  with  the  system,  the 
flash  could  be  seen  against  the  dark  woods  be- 
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yond.  Before  he  reached  it  he  could  see  the 
glow  in  the  sky  from  the  lights  at  Woolcott 
Center  fade  away. 

And  when  he  had  been  at  his  vantage-point  a 
few  moments  a  bHnding  flash  announced  that  an- 
other village  was  in  darkness. 

Sick  with  dread,  he  tore  madly  back  and  shut 
off  the  great  turbine.  Rushing  to  the  telephone 
at  its  discordant  jangle,  and  disregarding  all  ap- 
peals for  lights,  he  called  up  the  fire  department. 

'"Go  out  to  the  junction-pole  three  miles  from 
the  village  and  see  what  you  find !  Make  time ! 
Make  time!"  He  hung  up  the  receiver,  too 
much  overcome  to  explain.  Sinking  down  in  a 
chair  by  the  stove,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  waited  in  agonized  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  rush  of  water  past  the  building  as  it  slipped 
over  the  dam. 

An  electrician  on  duty  is  like  a  soldier  at  his 
post ;  the  good  of  the  service  is  placed  above 
everything  else.  He  is  expected  to  stay  until  re- 
lieved, no  matter  what  happens. 

What  he  passed  through  during  the  next  half- 
hour,  no  one  can  know.  The  fire  department  was 
the  only  agency  that  could  be  depended  upon  for 
prompt  action;  and  by  an  understanding  with  the 


electric-light  plant  it  always  responded  to  any 
hurry-calls  for  help. 

Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  at  the  door !  He 
sprang  to  his  feet ! 

It  opened,  and  Fred  came  in,  dashed  his 
climbers  in  the  corner  and  spread  his  hands  out 
by  the  stove. 

His  father  seemed  to  have  aged  twenty  years 
in  an  hour. 

"Fred!"'  he  gasped.     "Fred!    I — " 

'T  thought  if  I  put  'em  out  of  commission,  you  'd 
catch  on  that  something  was  up,  and  shut  down. 
Better  start  in  now  to  satisfy  that  gang  that  's 
keeping  the  telephone  hot." 

"But  the — did  the  hook-and-ladder  men  get 
there?"  asked  hi^s  father,  grabbing  him  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  truly  in  the  flesh.  "You 
'phoned!  I  heard  you  say  'AH  right'  as  plain  as 
day !" 

"The  wires  got  crossed  with  the  rubber-neck 
line,"  Fred  replied,  with  characteristic  boyish  re- 
luctance to  exhibit  emotion. 

Suddenly  he  grinned. 

"I  '11  tell  you  one  thing.  Dad, — the  next  time 
anybody  asks  that  woman  to  please  get  off  the 
line,  I  bet  you  she  does  it !" 
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Joyous  Traveler  was  he, 
The  one  child  of  the  company. 
Bright  locks  he  had  and  eyes  of  blue, 
And  chubby  cheeks  of  rosy  hue, 
And  sturdy  legs  to  romp  and  run. 
Such  was  the  Squire's  Little  Son. 

Tho'  strong  and  bold, — his  father's  lad- 
His  mother's  tender  heart  he  had ; 
And,  taught  by  her,  would  often  find 
Some  childish  way  of  being  kind. 
The  love  of  all  he  quickly  won. 
Such  was  the  Squire's  Little  Son. 

In  active  sport,  from  morn  to  night, 
And  ventures  bold  he  took  delight. 
Yet  always  from  his  frolics  wild 
A  promised  tale  would  win  the  child. 
Scarce  would  he  stir  till  it  was  done. 
Such  was  the  Squire's  Little  Son. 

And  so  right  glad  was  he,  when  they — 
The  Joyous  Travelers  on  their  way — 
Told  tales  of  hero,  beast,  or  elf. 
Of  saints,  of  children  like  himself. 
Or  comic  tales  with  jokes  and  fun; 
All  pleased  the  Squire's  Little  Son. 
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N  well-starched,  towering  cap  of  white 
The  nurse  was  an  imposing  sight; 
Yet  jollity  was  written  in 
Her  chubby  face  and  double  chin. 
Smile-wrinkles  wreathed  her  mouth  about, 

Her  cheeks  like  two  red  hills  curved  out. 

Behind  them — almost  lost ! — her  eyes 

Showed  glints  of  fun,  though  keen  and  wise; 

And  when   she  laughed,  it  was  as  though 

A  jolly  earthquake  were  let  go — 

So  did  her  gurgling  laughter  make 

Her  roly-poly  figure  shake ! 

As  some  old  hen  with  but  one  chick 

Will  round  it  cluck  and  scratch  and  pick, 

The  Nurse  would  bustle  round  the  lad. 

Full  loath  was  she  to  think  he  had 

His  need  of  her  at  all  outgrown ! 

And,  certes,  if  the  truth  were  known, 

He  still  loved,  as  in  earlier  days. 

Her  "old  wives'  tales",  her  coddling  ways; 

And  't  was  his  pleading  did  prevail 

On  her  to  tell  them  all  a  tale ; 

Thus  was  the  round  of  tales  begun 

To  please  the  Squire's  Little  Son. 
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.ti:     upon     a     time, 

when      the      world 

was    young'    as    ye 

arc,    there    was    a 

wishiiig-well  where 

a  hody  might  get  all 

the  fairy  gold  he  wanted. 

if  only  he  knew  how  to 

wish   for  it  in  the  right 

way,    and    went    to    the 

well  at  the  right  time. 

The   right   time  to   go 

to  the   wishing-well  was 

on      Midsummer's     Eve, 

when  the  heasts  and  the 

l)irds     talked,     and     the 

fairies  danced.  trip-it-Hght.  all-the-night,  up  and 

down  the  dells.     Never  a  one  but  agreed  to  that. 

But  how  to  wish  for  the  fairy  gold  was  another 

matter. 

He    who    seeks    the    wishing-well 
All  alone  must  be  ; 
Sit  him  down  upon  the  brink, 
Wish  with  wishes  three. 

Just  as  poor  as  when  he  came, 
Home  his  way  he  '11  wend. 
If  he  does  not  truly  tell 
How  the  gold  he  '11  spend. 

An'  he  please  not  fairy  folk, 
\\'ish  he  what  he  may, 
Never  from  the  wishing-well. 
Gold  he'll  take  away. 

This  was  all  that  the  wisest  ones  in  the  land 
could  tell  about  the  wishing;  and  how  to  please 
the  fairies  a  body  had  to  find  out  for  himself. 

But  nevertheless  there  were  folks  a-plenty  who 
wanted  to  go  to  the  wishing-well ;  and  among 
these  were  two  maids  who  were  bonny  alike,  and 
blithe  alike,  and  of  the  very  same  age. 

Once  they  got  in  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
fairy  gold,  they  could  not  get  out  of  it ;  and  when 
Midsummer's  Eve  came  round,  nothing  would  do 
but  that  go  to  the  well  they  must.  And  so  they  did. 

The  first  maid  started  so  early  that  she  had  to 
take  her  supper,  which  was  a  fine  slice  of  cake, 
in  her  hand.  And  as  she  was  hurrying  through 
the  woods  a  little  bird  on  a  hazel-bush  said  to  her. 
said  he :. 

"If  ye  "11  share  your  cake  with  me,  I  am  the 
one  who  will  tell  you  all  al)Out  the  wishing  at  the 
wishing-well." 


The  maid  did  not  care  to  share  her  cake,  but. 
because  she  wanted  to  know  what  the  bird  had  to 
tell,  she  broke  off  a  wee  corner  of  her  slice,  so 
wee  that  it  was  naught  but  a  crumb,  and  gave  it 
to  him.     Whereupon  the  bird  said,  said  he: 

"One  wish  for  your  best  loved,  one  wish  for 
the  one  who  needs  it  most,  one  wish  for  yourself 
— three  wishes  all  told  will  get  for  you  the  fairy 
gold." 

The  maid  was  none  too  well  pleased  with  what 
she  heard,  and  when  she  came  to  the  well  she 
said  to  herself,  said  she: 

"I'll  wish  the  wish  for  myself  first,  as  is  surely 
right,  and  then  I  '11  see."  • 

So  she  sat  down  on  the  well's  brink  and  wished 
for  gold  to  buy  a  gown  all  covered  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  and  golden  slippers  to  wear  on  her 
feet. 

And — do  ye  believe  it  ? — the  wish  had  scarcely 
left  the  tip  of  her  tongue  when,  clink,  clank. 
down  upon  the  well's  brink  came  a  bag  filled  with 
more  gold  than  she  had  ever  laid  eyes  on  before. 

She  did  not  waste  time  looking  at  it.  though, 
for  no  sooner  had  she  taken  one  peep  into  the 
bag  than  she  was  at  her  wishing  again. 

"A  wish  for  my  best  loved,"  said  she ;  for,  little 
as  she  liked  it,  she  could  not  forget  what  the  bird 
had  said.  And  she  thought  of  her  mother,  but 
slie  did  not  wish  a  wish  for  her. 

"It  's  no  wish  for  herself,  but  one  for  me  that 
my  mother  would  want,"  said  she.  "And  how 
could  I  walk  about  the  street  in  a  gown  covered 
with  pearls  and  diamonds?  I  must  have  some- 
thing to  ride  in." 

So  she  wished  for  gold  to  buy  a  coach  and 
horses  as  fine  as  the  King's  own.  And  the  wish 
had  scarcely  left  her  lips  when,  clink,  clank,  down 
ui)on  the  well's  brink  came  another  bag  of  gold, 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  first. 

"Now  for  the  last  wish,"  said  the  maid,  a^ 
soon  as  she  saw  the  second  bag  of  gold.  "A 
wish  for  the  one  who  needs  it  most." 

"Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "I  know  of  no 
one  who  needs  it  more  than  myself;  for  how  can 
I  live  in  a  hut  of  a  house  with  all  my  fine  things?'' 

So  she  wished  for  gold  to  build  a  house  as 
grand  as  the  house  where  the  King  and  Queen 
lived.  And  the  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when. 
clink,  clank,  down  came  a  third  bag  of  gold,  as 
large  and  heavy  as  the  other  two  put  together. 

"The  Prince  himself  mav  ask  me  to  marrv  him 
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when  he  sees  me  in  my  bonny  clothes,  ridini?  in  Now  the  second  maid  started  to  the  well  a  little 

my    fine   chariot,   away    from   my   grand   house."  later  than  the  first,  but  still  so  early  that  she  had 

said  the  maid;  and  she  caught  hold  of  the  bags  to  take  her  supper,  which  was  a  slice  of   fresh 

to  run  away  home  with  them.  bread,   in  her  hand.     And  as   she  w^as   hurrying 

But  the  smallest  of  them  was  heavier  than  she  through  the  woods,  a  little  bird  on  a  hazel-bush 

could  lift,  though  she  tried  with  all  the  strength  said  to  her,  said  he:    , 

that  \vas  in  her.     And — do  ve  believe  it?— as  she  "If  ye  '11  share  your  bread  with  me,  I  'm  the 


-I'lCKINO  VV  THE  BAGS,  THKY  FLEW  AWAY  TO  THE  MAID'S  HOME  WITH  THEM."      (.SEE  NEXT  I'AGE.) 

was  pulling  and  tugging  and  striving  and  toiling  one  that  will  tell  you  all  about  tlie  wishing  at  the 

to  carry  them  away,   she   pushed  the  bags  over  wishing-well." 

the  brink !     Clink,  clank,  they  fell  to  the  bottom  The   maid  was  glad  to   share   her   bread   with 

of  the  well,  and  there  they  still  lie,  so  it  is  said.  him.     "It  's  little  to  pay  to  learn  so  much,"  said 

"It  is  all  because  of  that  wicked  bird,"  said  the  she.    And  she  broke  the  bread  and  gave  the  larger 

maid,   fairly  crying  with  vexation;  and  she  ran  part  to  the  bird. 

so  heedless  through  the  woods  that  she  missed  her  Whereupon  the  bird  said,  said  he : 

way,  and  did  not  get  home  till  break  o'  day.  "One  wish  for  your  best  loved,  one  wish   for 
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the  one  who  needs  it  most,  one  wish  for  yourself 
— three  wishes  all  told — will  get  for  you  the  fairy 
gold." 

The  maid  was  well  pleased  with  what  she  heard, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  well  she  said  to  her- 
self: 

"A  wish  for  my  best  loved.  That  's  Mother," 
she  said,  "and  it  's  new  clothes  she  's  needing 
this  very  day." 

So  she  sat  on  the  well's  brink  and  wished  for 
gold  to  buy  her  mother  new  clothes  from  the 
crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet.  "A 
bonnet,  a  shawl,  a  dress,  and  new  shoes,"  said 
she.  And — do  ye  believe  it? — the  wish  had 
scarcely  left  the  tip  of  her  tongue  when  clink, 
clank,  down  upon  the  well's  brink  came  a  bag 
filled  with  more  gold  than  she  had  ever  laid  eyes 
on  before. 

"Oh,"  said  the  maid,  clapping  her  hands  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  it,  "it  's  a  proud  woman 
my  mother  will  be  this  night !"  And  she  would 
have  run  away  home  with  her  good  news  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  second  wish — "A  wish  for  the 
one  that  needs  it  most." 

"And  who  could  that  be  but  the  old  shoemaker, 
poor  body,  with  his  feet  so  twisted  with  rheuma- 
tism that  he  cannot  get  to  the  church  on  a  Sun- 
day," said  she.  "He  must  have  something  to  ride 
in." 

So  she  wished  for  gold  to  buy  the  shoemaker  a 
coach  and  horses  as  fine  as  the  King's  own. 

And  the  wish  had  scarcely  left  her  lips  when, 

(To  be 


clink,  clank,  down  came  a  bag  of  gold  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  first. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  maid,  when  she  saw  it,  "my 
heart  is  jumping  out  of  my  body  for  joy !"  And 
she  was  so  eager  to  be  off  with  her  good  news 
that  she  was  near  to  forgetting  the  last  wish — a 
wish  for  herself.  "  'T  is  a  shame  to  ask  for 
more,"  said  she ;  but  because  of  what  the  bird 
and  the  wise  folks  had  told  her,  she  wished  again  : 

"A  wee  bit  of  gold  to  buy  slippers  to  dance  in 
at  the  Prince's  wedding,  when  he  gets  himself 
a  wife,"  said  she,  laughing  so  hard  at  the  thought 
of  it  that  her  laughter  rang  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  And  she  had  not  done  laughing  when. 
clink,  clank,  down  came  a  third  bag  of  gold  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  other  two  put  together. 

It  was  a  puzzle  b.ow  to  get  them  all  home,  for 
the  smallest  was  too  heavy  for  her  to  lift.  But — 
do  ye  believe  it? — before  she  had  time  to  lay  a 
finger  to  the  bags,  with  a  whisk-about  whirl- 
about, all  the  fairy  folk  stood  around  her. 

"By  your  leave,"  said  they;  and  picking  up  the 
bags  as  if  they  were  filled  with  nothing  but  feath- 
ers, they  flew  away  to  the  maid's  home  w  ith  them. 

"It  's  all  because  of  that  bonny  bird,"  said  the 
maid,  following  after  them  with  her  cheeks  as  red 
as  roses  and  her  eyes  as  bright  as  the  stars. 

And  on  the  way  she  met  the  Prince,  who.  was 
so  pleased  with  her  happy  looks  that  he  asked  her 
to'  marry  him.  And  marry  him  she  did,  with  slip- 
pers on  her  feet  that  were  bought  with  fairy  gold, 
so  it  is  said. 
continued) 
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A  CONVOY  THBOCGH  THE   UAJ^GEB-ZONB. 


THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  TAKES  HOLD 


When  President  Wilson  issued  his  proclamation 
to  American  youth  urging  enrolment  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  a  certain  boy  living  on  a 
western  homestead  sat  right  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken,  the  director  of 
the  new  organization. 

The  young  patriot  gave  his  age  in  this  letter, 
his  height,  his  weight,  an  estimate  of  his  gen- 
eral health,  and  other  facts  about  himself,  in- 
cluding that  of  his  experience  in  driving  a  motor- 
cycle, closing  his  letter  with 
these  words : 

"I  feel  that  I  ought  to  offer 
my  services  to  the  Junior  Red 
Cross." 

If  he  had  been  twenty 
years  old,  instead  of  four- 
teen, and  was  offering  him- 
self to  the  Army,  perhaps  to 
sacrifice  his  life,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  the  country. 

This  letter  was  but  typical 
of  hundreds  of  others  sent  to 
Red    Cross    Headquarters    in 
Washington  by  patriotic 
American  boys  and  girls  soon 
after    the    formation    of    the 
Junior    Red    Cross    was    an- 
nounced, and  long  before  the 
Junior   Red   Cross   organiza- 
tion was  completed  to  a  point 
where  it  could  give  adequate 
attention  to  such  letters.     Boys  and  girls  urged 
that  full  instructions  be  sent  to  their  teachers  at 
once,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  by  their  schools 
in  enlisting  under  the  Red  Cross  banner.     Many 


teachers,  too,  were  among  the  pioneer  correspond- 
ents. 

There  was  a  heavy  response  to  the  first  an- 
nouncement from  the  smaller  towns  and  from  the 
rural  districts.  In  most  of  the  large  cities  the 
young  folks  in  manual-training  classes  had  al- 
leady  had  opportunity  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross, 
but  in  the  country  districts  such  opportunities  had 
been  lacking. 

The  Red  Cross  authorities  expected  the  Junior 
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Red  Cross  to  be  well  received  by  Young  America. 
but  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm that  the  announcement  created.  Indeed, 
after  a  few  weeks  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
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twenty  million  i)ul)lic-scliool  pupils  of  the  United 
States  had  sorely  needed  just  such  an  outlet 
for  their  practical  patriotism. 

Building  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  is  no  slight  task.  Amazingly  swift  as 
the  progress  already  made  has  been,  yet  a  year 
from  to-day  the  Junior  Red  Cross  will  be  operat- 
ing more  smoothly  and  efficiently  than  it  now  is, 


tlic  large  cities  to  bring  its  schools  within  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  Practical  Junior  Red  Cross 
work  is  now  being  done  by  the  schools  of  Boston, 
Buffalo,  and  Chicago,  all  of  which  are  furnishing 
comforts  and  small  luxuries  to  the  men  of  mili- 
tary training-camps  located  near  those  cities. 
A  call  has  come  from  the  cantonments  for  tent- 
pegs,     and     several     manual-training    classes    of 
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when  the  confusion  of  organization  is  still  upon 
it.  Headquarters  is  following  the  plan  originally 
adopted  of  having  the  local  chapters  assume  the 
work  of  enlisting  the  schools.  Thus  all  letters 
of  inquiry  sent  to  Washington  are  forwarded  to 
the  chapters  concerned. 

A  number  of  schools  that  had  been  doing  Red 
Cross  work  in  the  past  organized  informally  for 
Junior  Red  Cross  membership  as  soon  as  the  an- 
nouncement was  made,  and  each  .set  up  the  claim 
of  having  been  the  first  in.  For  the  sake  of 
•peace  in  the  family  the  Junior  Red  Cross  will 
not  attempt  to  decide  which  school  was  the  first 
Junior  auxiliary. 

Newark,   New    Jerscv.   was  anion''  the   first  of 


Junior  Red  Cross  boys  are  turning  out  these  ini- 
I)lenients  at  their  work-benches. 

The  Lexington,  Kentucky,  schools  were  among 
the  first  to  join  the  Junior  Red  Cross  as  a  body. 
Lexington  is  proud  of  the  Red  Cross  work  of  its 
school-children  since  war  began.  Last  summer 
the  Lexington  high-school  girls  planted  Red 
Cross  gardens  of  one  seventh  of  an  acre  each, 
and  grew  produce  that  took  prizes.  The  Inde- 
pendent Kentucky  Regiment  was  equipped  with 
comfort-bags,  one  thousand  of  them,  furnished  by 
the  Lexington  schools. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  for  the  officials  at  head- 
quarters was  that  of  compiling  a  Junior  Red 
Cross   Manual.      This   volume   is   now  being  dis- 
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REAIJY  TO  WORK  FOB  THE  JUNIOR  BED  CROSS. 


tributed  by  the  Red  Cross  chapters.  It  contains 
working  specifications  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  suppHes  needed  by  the  Red  Cross,  not 
only  for  knitted  goods  and  products  of  needle- 
work, but  specifica- 
tions for  making 
crutches,  splints, 
tent  -  pegs,  and  the 
like. 

An  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  Manual 
i.>  devoted  to  gar- 
ments for  children 
refugees  in  France 
and  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, patterns  and 
full  working  direc- 
tions being  given. 

The  Manual  also 
gives  directions  for 
holding  exhibitions 
of  fine  Junior  Red 
Cross  work.  The 
competitions,  w  i  t  h 
suitable  prizes,  are 
one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable features  of  the  new  organization's  plan. 

It  has  been  decided  not  to  allow  boys  and  girls 
l)elow  high-school  age  to  make  surgical  dressings, 
particularly   the    more    important   bandages.      So 


much  harm  can  be  wrought  by  bandages  made 
carelessly  or  unskilfully  that  the  military  authori- 
ties will  trust  their  manufacture  only  to  high- 
school  Juniors.    The  schools  that  make  bandages 


;l    \u\.  Si,  ii.Ml'l  l-i;.s. 


will  have  work-rooms  fitted  out  according  to  Red 
Cross  standards.  The  workers  in  these  rooms  will 
wear  uniforms,  while  each  of  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  such  rooms  must  be  the  possessor  of  a 
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certificate  of  proficiency  in  tiie  regular  Red  Cross 
surgical-dressings  course  of  instruction. 

A  new  line  of  Junior  activity  has  been  devel- 
oped only  within  the  last  month.  From  time  to 
time  the  soldiers  in  the  training-camps  find  them- 
selves needing  articles  not  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    At  all  permanent  camps  the  Red  Cross 


maintains  headquarters,  with  camp  directors. 
These  directors  are  now  on  the  lookout  for  the 
special,  unfilled  needs  of  soldiers.  As  these  needs 
are  reported,  the  camp  director  sends  lists  of  them 
to  the  nearest  chapters,  which,  in  turn,  will 
largely  rely  upon  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  furnish 
such  supplies. 


TURN  OFF  THE  LIGHT!' 


Somewhere  out  in  the  broad  Atlantic  a  periscope 
glinted  for  a  few  moments  above  the  surface  of 
a  sunlit  sea.  Then  the  lookout  on  a  lonely  tramp 
steamer  observed  a  serpent-like  streamer  of  white 
bubbles  darting  straight  and  swiftly  for  the  ves- 
sel's side.  Almost  before  he  could  shout  the 
warning,  there  was  a  mighty  explosion  and  a 
heavy  geyser  of  water  shot  upward  amidships. 
The  few  members  of  the  crew  at  once  took  to 
the  life-boats;  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  grimy 
old  boat  dived  to  her  final  resting-place  on  the 
wreck-strewn  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

There  was  no  loss  of  life.  The  tragedy  did  not 
even  inspire  thfe  line  or  so  in  the  newspapers 
that  would  have  been  the  valedictory  of  a  more 
important  vessel,  for  this  dusty  old  hulk  was  a 
collier,  and  the  newspapers  of  to-day  are  too 
much  occupied  with  the  chronicles  of  human 
tragedies  to  mark  the  end  of  an  uninteresting 
coal-carrier. 

Yet  this  tramp  steamer  bore  with  her  down  to 
the  ancient  ooze  of  the  Atlantic's  bottom  over 
seven  thousand  tons  of  American  coal,  enough  to 
keep  a  fair-sized  city  warmed  and  comforted  for 
several  days  or  a  factory  in  operation  for  several 
years.  And  down  there  in  the  green  twilight  of 
eternity  she  joined  other  shattered  hulks  which, 
too,  held  their  cargoes  that  once  gleamed  dry  and 
solid  in  the  walls  of  American  coal  mines.  The 
German  submarines  have  been  highly  fatal  to  the 
slow-moving  colliers.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  of  the  vital  commodity  have  been  lost 
forever  in  this  way. 

Coal,  once  so  dull  and  stupid  a  subject  to  the 
average  young  person,  so  far  removed  from  con- 
tact with  the  average  young  life,  now  that  war 
is  making  us  all  see  the  grim  realities,  has  proudly 
assumed  its  kingship  in  the  scheme  of  war.  Its 
insistence  upon  consideration  has  been  somewhat 
distressing,  but  we  can  no  longer  blind  ourselves 
to  the  truth  that  upon  coal  may  depend  the  future 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  of  our  land. 

It  is  even  more  important  than  food.  So  im- 
portant is  it  that  coal  shall  not  fail,  that  the 
Government  has  created  a  Fuel  Administration, 


under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  to 
do  for  coal  what  the  Hoover  Food  Administra- 
tion is  doing  for  the  food-supplies-. 

Now,  coal  will  not  fail  us  if  we  do  our  part. 
For  that  reason  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration have  a  message  for  St.  Nicholas 
readers.     That  message  is: 

''Turn  Off  the  Light!" 

Every  one  of  us  can  do  his  part  in  saving  coal. 
You  may  never  see  or  handle  a  lump  of  coal  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  yet  you  can  helj) 
save  it.  And  no  patriotic  service  is  more  im- 
portant or  fundamental  than  this. 

To  the  typical  apartment-house  dweller  in  the 
cities,  cooperation  with  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  mean  turning  off  the  electric  light  when  it 
is  not  needed.  The  Food  Administration  is 
spreading  the  gospel  of  the  empty  plate.  The 
Iniel  Administration  is  telling  us  that  the  cool 
house  is  good  patriotism  this  winter.  The  over- 
heated house  or  apartment  is  wasting  coal.  And 
it  is  equally  important  that  gas  and  electricity 
made  from  coal  be  not  wasted. 

The  efforts  of  a  single  individual  in  the  care- 
ful, stinting  use  of  electricity  and  gas  may  seem 
to  be  infinitesimal ;  but  multiply  such  efforts  by 
millions,  and  the  total  is  staggering.  It  is  an 
economy  directed  squarely  for  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

In  spite  of  an  increased  coal-production, 
amounting  to  more  than  fifty  million  tons  last 
year,  the  United  States  still  lacks  fifty  million 
tons  for  the  power  necessary  to  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  the  war. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  this  extra,  much- 
needed  fuel  by  increasing  production  from  the 
mines.  The  mines  themselves  could  turn  out  more, 
but  the  output  is  limited  by  the  number  of  railroad 
cars  to  haul  it.  The  modern  mine  dumps  its  coal 
directly  into  railroad-cars  waiting  under  the  tip- 
I)le.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  impracticable 
to  pile  up  stores  of  coal  at  the  mouths  of  the 
mines.  When  there  are  no  waiting  cars  the  mine 
must  shut  down. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  is  relatively  easy,  by  a 
more  careful  use  of  coal,  to  provide  the  excess 
needed.  If  every  kitchen  range  were  economical- 
ly managed,  the  saving  would  he  fifteen  million 
tons  in  a  year.  If  every  home  furnace  were 
stoked  without  waste,  an  additional  twenty-five 
million  tons  could  be  added  to  the  supply  needed 
by  the  war  factories.  Then  if  those  who  get 
light  and  heat  by  pressing  a  button  or  turning 
a  valve  were  to  practice  economy,  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved  without  appealing  to 
industrial  economy  at  all. 

The  little  sacrifices  and  savings  will  count  here 
heavily,  and  that  is  -why  Dr.  Garfield  is  appealing 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  to  aid  his 
campaign.  In  a  village  in  New  York  a  patriotic 
citizen  offered  to  pay  one  cent  for  each  three 
pounds  of  coal  picked  up  by  the  school-children 
along  the  roads  and  in  ash  heaps.  In  five  days 
sixteen  boys  and  girls  brought  in  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  pounds  of  waste  coal.  Not  one  of 
these  workers  was  over  ten  vears  of  age.    All  the 


children  of  the  village,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  them,  earned  enough  in  this  manner  to  buy  a 
hundred-dollar  Liberty  bond.  This  haprpened  in 
the  town  of  Tappan,  New  York. 

Whenever  you  hear  a  freight-train  whistle  for 
a  crossing,  remember  that  if  it  is  a  typical  train, 
half  of  its  cars  are  coal-cars.  The  coal  con- 
sumption of  the  nation  amounts  to  six  hundred 
million  tons  annually.  This  is  half  of  the  total 
freight  trafiic.  The  coal  is  shockingly  wasted. 
If  all  out-of-date  power-plants  were  remodeled 
and  all  waste  eliminated,  the  railroads  could  use 
half  of  their  coal-cars  for  other  purposes. 

But  such  drastic  reform  could  not  be  accom- 
plished soon  enough  to  help  in  the  war.  So,  while 
factories  are  economizing  in  coal,  as  best  they 
can.  the  consumers  in  their  homes,  too,  can  help 
mightily.  The  Fuel  Administration  advises  the 
use  of  fireless-cookers  and  oil-stoves.  It  issues 
instructions  for  the  proper  care  of  ranges  and 
furnaces.  Its  slogan  is :  "It  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness to  save  coal !" 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS  CORN-FIELD 


Almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Washington 
all  last  season  stood  a  great  field  of  corn  that 
became  without  question  the  most  famous  corn- 
field the  world  ever  knew. 

It  was  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested  by 
boys — the  Boy  Scouts  of  Washington.  When 
war  was  declared  the  Government  turned  over  to 
these  boys  one  hundred  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  in  Potomac  Park,  near  the  Washington 
monument.  The  boys,  half  a  thousand  of  them, 
planted  this  land  to  corn ;  and  never  was  a  crop 


of  any  sort  so  watched  from  beginning  to  end 
and  admired  by  so  many  of  the  eminent  men  and 
women  of  the  earth. 

The  location  of  the  field  brought  it  its  fame. 
The  favorite  automobile  drive  in  Washington  is 
through  Potomac  Park,  alongside  the  broad,  tidal 
river.  War  brought  to  Washington  at  some  time 
or  other  during  the  year  of  1917  most  of  the 
great  men  of  the  L^nited  States.  Few  of  these 
but  who  saw  and  asked  questions  about  the  corn- 
field,  for   its  conspicuous   location   in  the   center 
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of  a  beautiful  city  park  made  it  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  capital.  Even  the  sight-seeing  automobiles 
began  taking  the  tourists  to  the  field  when  by 
midsummer  the  hundred  acres  were  a  waving 
sea  of  green,  the  stalks  standing  with  level  tops 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  above  the  black  soil,  with 
never  a  thin  or  stunted  spot  in  the  whole  tract. 

When  the  war  missions  began  to  arrive  from 
the  foreign  countries,  the  emissaries  early  in  their 


cliaulYeur  to  stop  wliile  he  asked  the  yomig  farm- 
ers in  uniform  about  their  work.  At  such  times 
the  boys  dropped  their  hoes  and  stood  stiffly  at 
salute,  according  to  the  best  Scout  practice. 

Yet  that  field  without  the  distinguished  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  deserves  fame  in  its  own  right. 
Its  growth  was  like  a  romance,  with  right  always 
striving  to  overcome  evil.  On  that  first  planting 
day  the  boys  marched  to  the  field  behind  their 


THE  COBN-FIELl)  IN  AUGUST,    SHOWING  THE   STAI,K  GROWTH. 


visits  observed  the  corn-field  and  stopped  to  ad- 
mire it  and  to  ask  questions.  Admiration  in 
half  a  dozen  languages  has  been  poured  out  over 
the  field.  Balfour  saw  it,  and  so  did  Joffre  and 
Viviani,  and  the  members  of  the  Italian  mission, 
and  the  Russian,  and  the  Belgian,  and  the  Jap- 
anese. Tlie  temperamental  French  were  moved 
almost  to  tears,  for  they  saw  in  that  field  .con- 
crete evidence  that  the  youth  of  America  are 
heart  and  soul  in  the  war. 

And  another  famous  man,  perhaps  to-day  the 
most  famous  of  all,  watched  that  corn  crop  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  Potomac  Park  drive  is  a 
favorite  one  with  President  Wilson,  and  every 
now    and    then    the    President    would    order    his 


band,  while  a  speech  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman,  inaugu- 
rated the  work.  ,St.  Nicholas  published  a  pic- 
ture of  that  first  parade  in  the  last  July  number. 

The  boys  found  virgin  soil  of  the  richest  sort, 
black  muck  pumped  by  dredges  out  of  the  Poto- 
mac back-water,  for  that  part  of  the  park  is  all 
"made  land."  They  found,  too,  a  growth  of 
weeds,  of  a  height  and  rank  profusion  that  re- 
minded the  Kipling  readers  of  an  Indian  jungle. 

The  first  task  of  the  five  hundred  was  to  dis- 
perse these  weeds.  Then  the  plowing  was  done 
by  hired  help,  and  after  that  the  seeding  by  ma- 
chinery purchased  by  the  local  Boy  Scout  organi- 
zation.    Then  Henry  Ford  of   Detroit   heard  of 
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the  field  and  made  the  boys  a  present  of  a  tractor. 
Because  of  this  gift  the  young  farmers  regard 
Mr.  Ford  as  their  chief  benefactor,  for  very 
soon  after  the  young  corn  showed  its  shoots 
it  looked  as  if  the  whole  effort  might  be  lost. 
Incessant  rain  made  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the 
rows.  But  the  rich  ground  was  filled  with  mil- 
lions of  weed  seeds.  These  grew  rankly  and 
soon  obliterated  the  rows  of  corn  from  view. 
When  it  seemed  that  the  crop  might  be  ruined, 
the  rain  stopped  and  the  land  dried  out.  Even 
then,  without  the  rapid  work  of  the  tractor  it 
might  have  been  too  late  to  save  the  corn. 

After  that,  the  boys  were  able  to  keep  the 
weeds  back.  When  visitors  saw  the  enormous 
stalk  growth  in  the  summer  they  could  scarcely 
believe  that  such  corn  was  being  grown  by  boys 
having  no  expert  direction.  In  fact,  except  for 
friendly   advice    offered   by    experts   of    the    De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  who  frequently  visited 
the  field,  the  Scouts,  both  literally  and  figurative- 
ly, "hoed  their  own  rows." 

The  harvest  justified  all  the  optimistic  predic- 
tions made  for  the  crop.  Nearly  8500  bushels  of 
cob-corn  were  harvested,  or  an  average  of  about 
eighty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  not  counting  a 
consi.derable  quantity  stolen  by  thieves,  both  two- 
footed  and  four-footed.  It  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  finest  field  of  corn  in  the  whole  section 
of  the  country  of  which  Washington  is  the  center, 
and  the  equal  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  mid- 
western  corn  belt. 

The  corn  was  all  sold  to  a  Washington  miller, 
and  its  meal  is  now  enabling  Washington  to  save 
wheat.  The  price  received  by  the  Boy  Scouts  was 
more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  cob-corn.  The 
large  sum  of  money  realized  from  the  sale  is 
now  being  devoted  to  various  patriotic  purposes. 


A  LITTLE  STORY  AND  A  NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 


THE  STORY  OF  RAMA'S  BRIDGE 

There  is  an  old  Hindu  story  about  Rama's  bridge. 
Rama,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  was  building  a 
bridge,  and  the  monkeys  came  to  help  in  the  work. 
They  carried  earth  and  stones  and  trees,  and  piled 
them  up.    They  moved  cliffs  and  mountains. 

While  the  work  was  at  its  height  the  squirrel 
came  to  help.  The  squirrel  could  not  carry  much, 
but  he  rolled  himself  in  the  sand  and  scampered 
to  the  bridge  and  shook  the  sand  from  his  coat 
and  scampered  back  again. 

The  monkeys  stopped  and  laughed  at  the  squir- 
rel. They  said,  "Ho !  what  does  he  think  he  is 
doing?"  But  Rama  had  watched  the  squirrel, 
and  he  reproved  the  monkeys,  saying  that  accord- 
ing to  his  powers  the  squirrel  was  doing  as  much 
as  any  of  them. 

And  this  legend  adds  that  Rama  reached  down 
and  stroked  the  squirrel  kindly,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  squirrel  has  always  borne  upon 
his  coat  the  stripes  that  are  the  marks  of  Rama's 
fingers. 

This  old  tale  has  a  food-saving  point :  We  are 
all  enlisted  as  volunteers  to  build  a  bridge  from 
war  to  peace.  Part  of  that  bridge  must  be  built 
of  our  surplus  food  materials.  This  great  task 
enlists  the  whole  nation.  Some  are  able  to  ac- 
complish more  than  others.  But  even  the  little 
child  who  saves  a  slice  of  bread  is  like  the 
squirrel  in  the  Hindu  story,  doing  his  or  her 
utmost  according  to  his  or  her  powers. 


A  GREETING  FOR  1918 

We  are  glad  to  send  this  New-year's  message  to 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  so  loyally  responded 
to  the  appeals  of  the  Food  Administration  for 
the  conservation  of  the  staples  that  are  needed 
to  feed  our  soldiers  and  our  allies.  The  past  few 
months  have  shown  that  the  food  campaign  no- 
where meets  more  ready  cooperation  than  from 
the  alert,  patriotic  youth  of  America. 

We  are  now  at  a  new  year,  1918,  the  year  that 
may  be  the  crucial  one  for  us  in  the  war.  Our 
belief  is  still  unchanged  that  food  will  win  the 
war;  that  our  boys  will  come  home  to  us  much 
sooner  if  we  provide   food  for  all  the  fighters. 

This  means  personal  sacrifice,  but  not  a  great 
measure  of  it  compared  with  other  sacrifices 
that  are  being  made  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
To  give  up  unessentials  in  order  that  courage  on 
the  battle-front  may  receive  full  support  from 
the  rear  is  the  privilege  of  those  of  us  who  must 
remain  at  home. 

In  this  coming  year  every  bit  of  intelligence, 
ingenuity,  and  patriotism  we  have  must  be  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  sending  to  Europe  what  our 
ships  can  best  carry  and  of  distributing  at  reason- 
able prices  among  our  own  people  the  abundance 
that  remains.  In  that  task  every  boy  and  girl  can 
help  by  making  it  a  New  Year's  resolution  to  line 
up  with  the  Food  Administration  and  follow  con- 
scientiously the  advice  of  the  scientists  who  are 
conducting  its  campaigns.     Every  one  can  help. 


MOTORING  THROUGH  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

Author  of  "The  Roy's  Life  of   Mark  Twain" 


I IN    TIIK    PROVF.NCK 

A.s  I  write  of  it  now.  I  seem  to  be  recalling  mem- 
ories of  some  far-off  dreamlit  clay,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  only  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago  that 
we  landed  with  the  car  at  Marseilles,  and  set  out, 
through  September  vineyards  and  olive-groves, 
up  the  Rhone.  The  war  has  come  since  then ! 
\Vas  there  ever  a  time  when  it  had  not  come? 
I  persuade  myself  that  there  was,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  day  when  it  has  gone— another  sunlit 
season  when  one  may  loiter  peacefully  through 
France,  lunching  by  happy  roadsides,  lodging  at 
fjuaint  inns  where  the  rooms  were  immaculate,  the 
food  so  delicious,  the  price  so  small- 
Rut  I  drift  — it  is  a  habit.  .We  had  landed  at 
Mar.seilles,  as  I  have  said— we  being  four,  the 
two  grown-up  owners  of  the  car  and  its  two  sub- 
owners.  Xarcissa,  aged  fifteen,  and  the  Joy.  who 
was  eleven.  We  could  not  leave  at  once.  Clear- 
ance papers  for  the  car  were  required,  and  we  put 
in  a  happy  ten  days  of  sight-seeing  and  exploring 
in  the  ancient  port, — once  the  Greek  Massilia, — 
then,  one  morning,  drove  away  under  the  blue 
sky.  through  the  hazy  Provence,  to  Aries,  with  its 
Roman  ruins,  to  Tarascon,  with  its  memories  of 
Tartarin.  and  to  Avignon,  ancient  city  of  the 
popes,  once  the  capital  of  Christendom.  What  a 
palace  those  popes  had !  It  covers  acres,  and  holds 
more  history  than  could  be  put  into  several  vol- 
umes of  St.  Nicholas,  so  it  will  not  be  worth  while 
to  begin  here.  We  saw  it  again  from  across  the 
river,  surmounting  the  cliffs,  its  assembly  of  walls 
and  towers  outlined  against  the  sky.  Then  we 
drove  away,  through  ancient  Villeneuve,  past 
Fort  St.  Andre,  which  Jean  le  Bon  built  about 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  past  the  tower  of 
I'hilippe  le  Bel. 

We  left  this  picturesque  old  tower  behind  us 
and  followed  slowly  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  exj)ecting,  before  long,  to  come  to  a 
certain  village— one  Beauchastel— not  set  down 
on  any  of  our  road-maps,  but  an  important  part 
of  our  travel  program,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

What  a  good  time  we  were  having !  It  all  sounds 
perfect,  and  it  was.  Nothing  disturbed  us — 
nothing  of  consequence.  Our  car  behaved  nobly, 
and  my  driving  was  only  mildly  criticized.  I  was 
not  really  a  new  driver.  I  had  usually  been  able 
to  keep  the  car  in  the  roads  of  New  England; 
and  those  of  France  were  wide,  and  wonderful. 


All  would  have  been  perfect — but  for  one  thing. 
.\s  we  started  up  the  Rhone,  we  saw  that  our  car 
was  smoking — not  a  little,  but  violently,  disgrace- 
fully. One  could  not  deny  it.  In  New  York  City 
we  should  have  been  taken  in  charge  at  once. 
Narcissa  and  I  began  to  feel  guilty — T  will  tell 
you  why. 

Among  the  things  I  had  done  on  the  ship  was 
to  read  the  "Automobile  Instruction  Book."  I 
had  never  done  it  before.  I  had  left  all  technical 
matters  to  a  man  hired  and  trained  for  the  busi- 
ness. Now  I  was  going  to  a  strange  land,  with  a 
resolve  to  do  all  the  things  myself.  So  I  read  the 
book. 

It  was  as  fascinating  as  a  novel,  and  more  im- 
pressive. There  never  was  a  novel  like  it.  When 
I  came  to  the  chapter.  "Thirty-seven  Reasons 
why  the  Motor  may  not  Start."  and  feverishly 
read  what  one  had  better  try  in  the  circumstances. 
I  could  see  that  as  a  subject  for  an  exciting  story 
a  human  being  could  not  compare  with  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Then  there  was  the  oiling-diagram.  A  Con- 
necticut road-map  was  nowhere  beside  it.  It  was 
a  perfect  maze  of  hair-lines  and  arrow-points, 
and  looked  as  if  it  needed  to  be  combed.  There 
were  places  to  be  oiled  daily,  others  to  be  oiled 
weekly,  some  to  be  oiled  monthly,  some  every 
thousand  miles.  There  were  also  places  to  be 
greased  at  all  these  periods,  and  some  when  you 
happened  to  think  of  it.  You  had  to  put  on  your 
glasses  and  follow  one  of  the  fine  lines  to  the 
lubricating-point,  then  try  to  keep  the  point  in 
your  head  until  you  could  get  under  the  car  or 
into  the  car  and  find  it.  I  could  see  that  this 
was  going  to  be  interesting  when  the  time  came. 

I  did  not  consider  that  it  had  come  at  Mar- 
seilles. I  said  to  the  garage  man  there,  in  my 
terse  French  idiom,  "Make  it  the  oil  and  grease." 
and  walked  away.  But  at  Avignon,  we  had  de- 
cided that  the  new^  regime  must  begin.  In  a 
bright  little,  light  little  hotel  garage  Narcissa  and 
I  would  set  our  car  in  order — Narcissa  being  of 
a  practical  turn.  I  would  "make  it  the  oil  and 
grease,"  and  Narcissa  would  wash  and  polish. 

Narcissa  had  enjoyed  her  job.  There  was  a 
hose  in  it.  and  a  sponge  and  nice  rubbing-rags 
and  polish,  and  she  went  at  it  in  her  strenuous 
way  and  hosed  me  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  at  times  when  I  was  tracing  some  blind 
lead  and  she  was  n't  noticing  carefuUv. 
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I  said  I  would  make  a  thorough  job  of  it.  I 
would  oil  and  grease  all  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly,  and  even  the  once-in-awhile  places.  We 
would  start  fair  from  Avignon.  I  am  a  resolute 
person.  I  followed  those  tangled  lines  and  laby- 
rinthine ways  into  the  vital  places  of  our  faithful 
\ehicle.  Some  led  to  caps,  big  and  little,  which 
I  filled  with  grease.  Most  of  them  were  full  al- 
ready, but  I  gave  them  another  dab  for  luck. 
Some  of  the  lines  led  to  tiny  caps  and  holes  into 
which  I  squirted  oil.  Some  led  to  a  dim  uncer- 
tainty into  which  I  squirted  or  dabbed  something 
in  a  general  way.  Some  led  to  mere  blanks,  and 
1  greased  those.  It  sounds  rather  easy,  but  it  was 
a  hot.  messy,  scratchy,  grunting  job.  Those  lines 
were  mostly  blind  leads,  and  full  of  smudgy,  even 
painful  surprises.  One  hour,  two,  went  by,  and 
I  was  still  consulting  that  chart  and  dabbing  with 
the  oil-can  and  grease-stick.  The  chart  began  to 
show  wear ;  it  would  not  need  greasing  again  for 
years. 

Meantime,  Narcissa  had  finished  her  washing 
and  polishing,  and  was  putting  dainty  touches  on 
the  glass  and  metal  features  to  kill  time.  I  said 
at  last  that  possibly  I  had  missed  some  places, 
but  I  did  n't  think  they  could  be  important  ones. 
Narcissa  looked  at  me  and  then  said  that  maybe 
I  had  missed  places  on  the  car,  but  that  I  had  n't 
missed  any  on  myself.  She  said  I  was  a  sight 
and  probably  never  could  be  washed  clean  again. 
It  is  true  that  my  hands  were  quite  solidly  black, 
and  while  I  did  not  recall  wiping  them  on  my 
face.  I  must  have  done  so.  Then  both  of  us  re- 
meml)ered  the  crank-case  and  poured  several 
quarts  of  oil  into  it  and  would  have  put  in  more, 
only  our  oil  supply  ran  out  and  I  was  too  tired 
and  disfigured  just  then  to  go  for  more.  When 
Narcissa  asked  how  soon  I  was  going  to  grease 
the  car  again,  I  said  probably  in  about  a  thousand 
years.  But  that  was  petulance ;  I  knew  it  would 
be  sooner.  Underneath  all  I  really  had  a  tri- 
umphant feeling,  and  Narcissa  was  justly  proud 
of  her  work,  too.  We  agreed  that  our  car  never 
looked  handsomer  and  shinier  since  our  first  day 
of  ownership.  I  said  I  was  certain  that  it  had 
never  been  so  thoroughly  greased. 

Now,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  however,  we 
had  a  different  feeling — something  was  wrong. 
Our  car  was  smoking  in  a  way  that  certainly 
was  not  right  or  natural.  When  the  wind  was 
w  ith  us,  we  traveled  in  a  cloud,  like  prophets  and 
deities  of  old,  and  the  passengers  grumbled.  The 
joy  even  suggested  that  we  might  blow  up,  and 
I  had  some  such  idea  myself.  I  said  quite  calmly 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  fill  up  our  gasolene-tank 
before  we  really  got  any  farther  up  the  Rhone, 
and  presently  backed  around  and  drove  slowly  to 


the  bridge — the  new,  usable  bridge — again,  our 
vast  blue  cloud  getting  more  massive  and  solid 
every  minute.  Disaster  seemed  imminent.  The 
passengers  were  inclined  to  get  out  and  walk. 
We  crossed  back  to  Avignon  and  I  headed  for 
a  garage  I  had  noticed  outside  the  walls.  It  was 
not  far  and  the  doors  stood  open.  The  men  in- 
side saw  us  coming,  with  our  gorgeous  white 
tail  filling  the  landscape  behind  us,  and  got  out 
of  the  way.  Then  they  gathered  cautiously  to 
examine  us. 

"Too  much  oil,"  they  said.  In  our  enthusiasm 
we  had  overdone  the  thing.  We  had  poured 
those  quarts  into  the  crank-case,  where  there  w  as 
probably  enough  already.  We  had  not  been  alto- 
gether to  blame.  Two  little  telltale  cocks  that 
were  designed  to  drip  when  there  was  sufficient 
oil  had  failed  to  drip,  because  they  were  stopped 
with  dust.  Being  new  and  green,  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  possibility.  A  workman  poked  a 
wire  into  those  little  cocks,  and  drew  off  the 
precious  fuel  we  had  been  burning  in  that  lavish 
way.  So  I  had  learned  something,  but  it  seemed 
a  lot  of  smoke  for  such  a  small  spark  of  experi- 
ence. Still,  it  was  a  relief  to  know  that  it  was 
nothing  worse;  and  while  the  oil  was  dripping 
to  its  proper  level,  we  went  back  through  the 
gates  of  Avignon,  and,  lunching  in  a  pretty  gar- 
den, under  some  trees,  made  light  of  our  trou- 
bles, as  is  our  way. 

Soon  we  were  off  again,  and  presently  were 
among  the  gold-and-purple  vineyards  of  the 
Rhone. 

I  believe  there  are  no  better  vineyards  in 
France  than  those  between  Avignon  and  Bagnols. 
The  quality  of  the  grapes  is  another  matter ;  they 
are  probably  sour.  All  the  way  along,  those  lus- 
cious topaz  and  amethyst  clusters  had  been  dis- 
turbing, but  my  conscience  had  held  firm,  and  I 
had  passed  them  by.  Sometimes  I  said.  ''There 
are  tons  of  those  grapes;  no  owner  would  care  if 
I  ate  a  few  bunches.'"  But  Narcissa  and  the 
others  said  it  would  be  stealing. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  reader  of  these  chapters 
will  stop  overnight  at  Bagnols.  We  should  hardly 
have  rested  there,  but  evening  was  coming  on 
and  the  sky  had  a  stormy  look.  Later  w^e  were 
glad,  for  we  found  ourselves  in  an  inn  where 
D'Artagnan,  or  his  kind,  lodged  in  the  days  when 
knights  went  riding.  Travelers  did  not  arrive 
in  automobiles  when  that  hostelry  was  built,  and 
not  frequently  in  carriages.  They  came  on  horse- 
back, and  clattered  up  to  the  open  door  and  or- 
dered refreshments,  while  their  horses  stretched 
their  necks  to  survey  the  interior  scenery.  The 
old  w'orn  cobbles  were  at  the  door,  and  not  much 
has  changed  within.     Narcissa  and  the    Jov  ex- 
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plored  the  dim  rambling  passages  and  imagined 
curious  history,  though  nothing,  I  think,  more 
curious  and  exciting  than  the  reality,  if  it  could 
liave  made  itself  known. 

How  quaint  it  all  was  !  In  a  niche  at  the  lower 
landing  stands  a  row  of  candles,  and  the  traveler 
takes  one  of  them  and  lights  himself  to  bed.  His 
room  is  an  expanse,  and  his  bed  stands  in  a  cur- 


writers  ever  since  have  been  so  busily  remaking 
and  adorning  that  those  old  originals  would  stare 
and  gasp  if  they  could  examine  some  of  it  now. 
Narcissa  and  the  Joy  were  delighted.  This  was 
real  story-book  land.  How  fine  and  grand  it  was 
to  picture  the  lord  and  his  men,  all  bright  and 
shining,  riding  out  under  the  portcullis,  on  glossy 
prancing   and  armored   horses,   to   engage   some 
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tained  alcove ;  the  bedstead  is  an  antique,  the  bed 
billowy,  clean,  and  comfortable,  as  are  all  beds 
in  France.  And  the  dinner  was  good,  with  red 
and  white  flagons  strewn  all  down  the  table— 
such  a  dinner  as  D'Artagnan  and  his  wild  com- 
rades had,  no  doubt;  and  if  prices  have  not 
changed,  they  paid  five  francs  fifty,  or  $i.io  each 
for  dinner,  lodging,  and  petit  dejeuner  (coffee, 
rolls,  and  jam),— garage  free.  But  D'Artagnan 
and  his  friends  probably  stabled  their  horses  in 
the  garage,  and  were  charged  half  a  franc  more, 
for  feed. 

Bagnols  is  unimportant  to  the  tourist,  but  it  is 
old  and  quaint,  and  it  has  what  may  be  found  in 
many  unimportant  places  in  France,  at  least  one 
beautiful  work  of  art,  a  soldiers'  monument,  in 
this  instance,— a  female  figure  of  Victory,  full  of 
vibrant  life  and  inspiration,  — a  true  work  of  art. 
France  is  full  of  such  things  as  that— one  finds 
them  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  grew  more  picturesque 
as  we  ascended.  Now  and  again  at  our  left  rocky 
bluffs  rose  abruptly,  some  of  them  crowned  with 
ruined  towers  and  equally  ruined  villages,  remains 
of  feudalism  and  of  the  lord  and  his  vassals  who 
had  fought  and  flourished  there  in  that  time  when 
France  was  making  the  romantic  material  which 


warlike  and  equally  shining  detachment  of 
feudalism  from  the  next  hilltop.  In  the  valley 
they  meet,  with  ringing  cries  and  the  clash  of 
steel.  Foeman  matches  foeman ;  it  is  a  series  of 
splendid  duels— combats  to  be  recounted  by  the 
fireside  for  generations.  Then,  at  the  end,  the 
knightly  surrender  of  the  conquered ;  the  bended 
knee  and  acknowledgment  of  fealty;  gracious 
speeches  from  the  victor  as  to  the  bravery  and 
prowess  of  the  defeated;  after  which,  the  wel- 
come of  fair  ladies  and  high  wassail  for  all  con- 
cerned. Everybody  happy,  everybody  satisfied. 
Wounds,  apparently,  do  not  count— or  interfere 
with  festivities.  The  dead  disappear  in  some 
magic  way ;  I  do  not  recall  that  they  are  ever 
buried.  Narcissa  and  the  joy  fought  ever  so 
many  such  battles  as  we  drove  along,  and  I  con- 
fess to  a  few,  myself. 

Just  above  Rochemaure  was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  ruins.  The  castle  that  crowned  the  hill- 
top had  been  a  fine  structure  in  its  day.  The 
surrounding  outer  wall  which  inclosed  its  village 
extended  downward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the 
road,  and  still  inclosed  a  village,  though  the  more 
ancient  houses  seemed  tenantless.  It  was  built  for 
offense  and  defense,  that  was  certain,  and  doubt- 
less had  been  used  for  both.    We  did  not  stop  to 
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look  up  the  romance,  though  the  thought  was 
tempting.  Not  far  away,  by  the  roadside,  stood 
what  was  apparently  a  Roman  column — already 
old  and  battered,  no  doubt, — a  mere  fragment  of 
a  ruin, — when  the  hilltop  castle  and  its  village 
were  brave  and  new. 

You  see,  we  are  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  it  was 
beyond  Rochemaure,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
point,  that  an  opportunity  came  which  very  likely 
I  shall  never  have  again.  On  a  bluff  high  above 
an  ancient  village,  so  old  and  curious  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  reality  at  all,  there  was  a  great 
chateau,  not  a  ruin,— at  least  not  a  tumbled  ruin, 
though  time-beaten  and  gray, — but  a  good,  com- 
plete chateau,  and  across  its  mossy  lintel  a 
stained  and  battered  wooden  sign  with  the 
legend,  "A  Loner" —ihdii  is,  "To  Let." 

I  stopped  the  car.  This,  I  said,  was  our  oppor- 
tunity. Nothing  could  be  better  than  that  ancient 
and  lofty  perch  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  The  "To  Let"  sign  had  been  there  cer- 
tainly a  hundred  years,  so  the  price  would  be 
reasonable.  We  could  get  it  for  a  song;  we  would 
inherit  its  traditions,  its  secret  passages,  its  don- 
jons, its  ghosts,  its— I  paused  a  moment,  expecting 
enthusiasm,  even  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  a  fam- 
ily that  had  been  getting  excited  and  building 
stories  about  every  hilltop  ruin.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  was  n't  a  particle  of  either.  I 
went  over  those  things  again,  and  added  new  and 
fascinating  attractions.  I  said  we  would  adopt 
the  coat  of  arms  of  that  old  family,  hyphenate 
its  name  with  ours,  and  so  in  that  cheap  and  easy 
fashion  achieve  a  nobility  which  the  original 
owner   had  probably  shed  blood  to  attain. 

It  was  no  use.  The  family,  so  full  of  romance 
only  a  little  before,  looked  up  the  hill  with  an 
interest  that  was  almost  clammy.  Narcissa  asked, 
'"How  would  you  get  the  car  up  there?"  The 
Joy  said,  "It  would  be  a  good  place  for  bad 
dreams."  The  head  of  the  expedition  remarked, 
as  if  she  were  dismissing  the  most  trivial  item  of 
the  journey,  that  we  'd  better  be  going  on,  or  we 
should  be  late  getting  into  Valence.  So,  after 
dreaming  all  my  life  of  living  in  a  castle,  I  had 
to  give  it  up  in  that  brief,  incidental  way. 

II MARK    TWAIX^S    "lOST    NAPOLEON^' 

Now  it  is  just  here  that  we  reach  the  special  rea- 
son which  had  kept  us  where  we  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  eastward  mountains,  and  particularly  to 
the  westward  bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  there  was 
supposed  to  be  a  certain  tiny  village,  one  Beau- 
chastel,  which  was  to  serve  as  an  important  iden- 
tifying mark.  The  reason  had  its  beginning 
exactly  twenty-two  years  before ;  that  is  to  say, 


in  September,  1891.  Mark  Twain  was  in  Europe 
that  year,  seeking  health  and  literary  material, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  summer — being  then 
at  Ouchy,  Switzerland — he  decided  to  make  a 
floating  trip  down  the  river  Rhone.  He  found  he 
could  start  from  Lake  Bourget  in  France,  and,  by 
paddling  through  a  canal,  reach  the  strong  Rhone 
current,  which  would  carry  him  seaward.  Joseph 
Very,  his  favorite  guide  (mentioned  in  "A 
Tramp  Abroad"),  went  over  to  Lake  Bourget  and 
bought  a  safe,  flat-bottomed  boat,  retained  its  for- 
mer owner  as  pilot,  and  with  these  accessories 
Mark  Twain  made  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and 
delightful  excursions  of  his  life.  Indeed,  he  en- 
joyed it  so  much  and  so  lazily  that,  after  the  first 
few  days,  he  gave  up  making  extended  notes  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  languorous 
fascination  of  drifting  idly  through  the  dream- 
land of  southern  France.  On  the  whole,  it  was  an 
eventless  excursion,  with  one  exception  — a  start- 
ling exception,  as  he  believed. 

One  afternoon,  when  they  had  been  drifting 
several  days,  he  sighted  a  little  village  not  far 
ahead,  on  the  west  bank,  an  ancient  "jumble  of 
houses,"  with  a  castle,  one  of  the  many  along 
that  shore.  It  looked  interesting,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  they  rest  there  for  the  night.  Then, 
chancing  to  glance  over  his  shoulder  toward  the 
eastward  mountains,  he  received  a  sudden  sur- 
prise—a "soul-stirring  shock,"  as  he  termed  it 
later.  The  big  blue  eastward  mountain  was  no 
longer  a  mere  mountain,  but  a  gigantic  portrait 
in  stone  of  one  of  his  heroes.  Eagerly  turning 
to  Joseph  Very  and  pointing  to  the  huge  effigy, 
he  asked  him  to  name  it.  The  courier,  said,  "Na- 
poleon." The  boatman  also  said,  "Napoleon."  It 
seemed  to  them,  indeed,  almost  uncanny,  this  life- 
like, reclining  figure  of  the  conquerer,  resting 
after  battle,  or,  as  Mark  Twain  put  it,  "dreaming 
of  universal  empire."  They  discussed  it,  almost 
in  awed  voices,  as  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world,  which  perhaps  they  had  been  the  first 
to  discover.  They  landed  at  the  village. — Beau- 
chastel,  —  and  next  morning  Mark  Twain,  up 
early,  watched  the  sun  rise  from  behind  the  great 
stone  face  of  his  discovery.  He  made  a  pencil 
sketch  in  his  note-book,  and  recorded  the  fact  that 
the  figure  was  to  be  seen  from  Beauchastel.  That 
morning,  drifting  farther  down  the  Rhone,  they 
watched  it  until  the  human  outlines  changed. 

Mark  Twain's  Rhone  trip  was  continued  as  far 
as  Aries,  where  the  current  slackened.  He  said 
that  some  one  would  have  to  row  if  they  went  on, 
which  would  mean  work,  and  that  he  was  averse 
to  work  even  when  performed  by  another  person. 
He  gave  the  boat  to  its  former  owner,  took 
Joseph,  and  rejoined  the   family  in  Switzerland. 
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Events  thronged  into  Mark  Twain's  life— gay 
winters,  summers  of  travel,  heavy  literary  labor, 
husiness  cares  and  failures,  a  trip  around  the 
world,  bereavement.  Amid  such  a  tumult  the 
brief  and  quiet  Rhone  trip  was  seldom  even 
thought  of. 

But  ten  or  eleven  years  later,  when  he  had 
returned  to  America  and  was  surrounded  by 
quieter  things,  he  happened  to  remember  the  ma- 
jestic figure  of  the  first  Napoleon,  discovered  that 
September  day  while  drifting  down  the  Rhone. 
He  recalled  no  more  than  that.  His  memory  was 
always  capricious— he  had  even  forgotten  that  he 
made  a  sketch  of  the  figure  with  notes  identify- 
ing the  locality.  He  could  picture  clearly  enough 
the  incident,  the  phenomenon,  the  surroundings, 
but  the  name  of  the  village  had  escaped  him,  and 
he  located  it  too  far  down,  between  Aries  and 
Avignon. 

All  his  old  enthusiasm  returned  now.  He  de- 
clared if  the  presence  of  this  great  natural  won- 
der was  made  known  to  the  world,  tourists  would 
flock  to  the  spot,  hotels  would  spring  up  there, 
that  all  other  natural  curiosities  would  fall  below 
it  in  rank.  His  listeners  caught  his  enthusiasm. 
Theodore  Stanton,  the  journalist,  declared  he 
would  seek  and  find  the  "Lost  Napoleon,"  as 
Mark  Twain  now  called  it  because  he  was  un- 
able to  identify  the  exact  spot,  though  he  assured 
Stanton  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  find,  as 
he  could  take  the  steamer  from  Aries  to  Avignon, 
and,  by  keeping  watch,  he  could  not  miss  it.  Stan- 
ton returned  to  Europe  and  began  the  search. 
1  am  not  sure  that  he  undertook  the  trip  him- 
self, but  he  made  diligent  inquiries  of  Rhone  trav- 
elers and  steamer  captains,  and  a  lengthy  corre- 
spondence passed  between  him  and  Mark  Twain 
on  the  subject.  No  one  had  seen  the  Lost  Na- 
poleon. Travelers  passing  between  Avignon  and 
Aries  kept  vSteady  watch  on  the  east  range,  but  the 
apparition  did  not  appear.  Mark  Twain  eventu- 
ally wrote  an  article,  intending  to  publish  it,  in 
the  hope  that  some  one  would  report  the  mislaid 
emperor.  However,  he  did  not  print  the  sketch, 
which  was  fortunate  enough,  for  with  its  mis- 
leading directions  it  w^ould  have  made  him  un- 
popular with  disappointed  travelers.  The  locality 
of  his  great  discovery  was  still  a  mystery  when 
Mark  Twain  died. 

So  it  came  about  that  our  special  reason  for 
following  the  we.st  bank  of  the  Rhone  — the  Beau- 
chastel  side,  in  plain  view  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains—  was  to  find  the  Lost  Napoleon.  An  easy 
matter,  it  seemed  in  prosjiect,  for  we  had  what 
the  others  had  lacked— that  is  to  say,  exact  in- 
formation as  to  its  locality.  The  notes  made 
twenty-two    years    before    had    come    into    my 


hands  1— the  pencil  sketch,  and  memoranda  stat- 
ing that  the  vision  was  to  be  seen  opposite  the 
village  of  Beauchastel. 

But  now  there  developed  what  seemed  to  be 
another  mystery.  Not  only  our  maps  and  our 
road-l)ook,  but  patient  inquiry  as  well  failed  to 
reveal  any  village  or  castle  by  the  name  of  Beau- 
chastel. It  was  a  fine,  romantic  title,  and  we 
began  to  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  a  combination 
of  half-caught  syllables,  remembered  at  the  mo- 
ment of  making  the  notes  and  converted  by  Mark 
Twain's  imagination  into  this  happy  sequence  of 
sounds. 

So  we  must  hunt  and  keep  the  inquiries  going. 
We  had  beg^n  to  hunt  as  soon  as  we  left 
Avignon,  and  the  inquiries  were  made  when  there 
Avas  opportunity.  Then,  presently,  the  plot  thick- 
ened. The  line  of  those  eastward  mountains  be- 
gan to  assume  many  curious  shapes.  Something 
in  their  formation  was  unlike  other  mountains, 
and  soon  it  became  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  face 
almost  anywhere.  Then,  at  one  point,  appeared 
a  real  face,  no  question  this  time  as  to  the  fea- 
tures, only  it  was  not  enough  like  the  face  of  the 
sketch  to  make  the  identification  sure.  We  dis- 
cussed it  anxiously  and  with  some  energy  and 
watched  it  a  long  time,  thinking  possibly  it  would 
gradually  melt  into  the  right  shai)e,  and  that 
Beauchastel  or  some  similarly  .sounding  village 
would  develop  along  the  river-bank. 

But  the  likeness  did  not  improve,  and  while 
there  were  plenty  of  villages,  there  was  none  with 
a  name  the  sound  of  which  even  suggested 
Beauchastel.  Altogether,  we  discovered  as  many 
as  five  faces  that  day.  We  became  rather  hys- 
terical, at  last,  and  called  them  our  collection  of 
Lost  Napoleons,  though  among  them  was  not  one 
of  which  we  could  say  with  conviction,  "Behold, 
the  Lost  Napoleon  !"  This  brought  us  to  Bagnols, 
and  we  had  a  fear  now  that  we  were  past  the 
viewpoint — that  somehow  our  search,  or  our 
imagination,  had  been  in  vain. 

P>ut  then  came  the  great  day.  Up  and  up  the 
Rhone,  interested  in  so  many  things  that  at  times 
we  half  forgot  to  watch  the  eastward  hills,  pass- 
ing village  after  village,  castle  after  castle,  but 
never  the  "jumble  of  houses"  and  the  castle  that 
commanded  the  vision  of  the  great  chief  lying 
asleep  along  the  eastern  horizon. 

I  have  not  mentioned,  I  think,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  most  French  villages  there  is  a  sign- 
board—the advertisement  of  a  firm  of  auto-stock- 
ists— with  the  name  of  the  town  and  a  polite 
request  to  "ralcntir"— that  is,  to  "go  slow."  At 
the  other  end  of  the  village  is  another  such  sign, 

^  At  Mark  Twain's  death  his  various  literary  effects 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  biographer,  the  present  writer. 
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and  on  the  reverse  you  read,  as  you  pass  out, 
"Merci"— which  is  to  say,  "Thanks"— for  going 
slowly;  so  whichever  way  you  come,  you  get 
information,  advice,  and  politeness  from  these 
boards,  a  feature  truly  French. 

Well,  it  was  a  little   way  above  the  chateau 
which  I  did  not  rent  and  we  were  driving  along 


and  there  at  last,  in  all  its  mightiness  and  dignity 
and  grandeur,  lay  the  Lost  Napoleon  !  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  other  natural  figure  in  stone  ever 
gave  two  such  sudden  and  splendid  thrills  of  tri- 
umph:  first  to  its  discoverer,  then,  twenty-two 
years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  to  those  who  had 
discovered  it  again.     There  was  no  question  this 


THERE   AT  LAST  LAY  THE  LOST   NAPOLEON!" 


slowly,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  entering  an 
unimportant-looking  place,  when  Narcissa,  who 
always  sees  everything,  suddenly  uttered  the 
magical  word,  "Beauchastel !" 

It  was  like  an  electrical  shock — the  soul-stir- 
ring shock  which  Mark  Twain  had  received  at 
the  instant  of  his  great  discovery.  Beauchastel ! 
Not  a  figment,  then,  but  a  reality— the  veritable 
jumble  of  houses  we  had  been  seeking,  and  had 
well-nigh  given  up  as  a  myth.  Just  there  the 
houses  interfered  with  our  view,  but  a  hundred 
yards  farther  along  a  vista  opened  to  the  horizon. 


time.  The  colossal  sleeping  figure,  in  its  supreme 
repose,  confuted  every  doubt,  resting  where  it  had 
rested  for  a  million  years,  and  would  still  rest 
for  a  million  more. 

At  first  we  spoke  our  joy  eagerly,  then  fell  into 
silence,  looking  and  looking,  loath  to  go  for  fear 
it  would  change.  At  every  opening  we  halted  to 
look  again,  and  always  with  gratification,  for  it 
did  not  change,  or  so  gradually  that  for  miles  it 
traveled  with  us,  and  still  at  evening,  when  we 
were  nearing  Valence,  there  remained  a  great 
stone  face  on  the  horizon. 


(To   be  continued) 
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ORIS  sat  humped  down  on  the  shabby 
old  lounge,  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
her  chin  in  her  palms,  and  her  brow 
afrown.  Fair-haired  Cousin  Letitia 
under  the  lamp,  marking  the  socks 
Mary  had  sent  Ned  for  Christmas,  glanced  at 
Doris  l)etween  stitches. 

"Anything  wrong,   Dorry?"  she  asked. 

Doris  straightened,  but  the  pucker  on  her  fore- 
head stayed. 

"Lucy  Pratt's  going  to  have  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  Freshman  Club  because  no  one  else 
will,  but  it  is  n't  a  bit  good  place;  it  's  so  far  out 
of  town  for  this  snowy  weather.  I  know  they 
all  want  me  to  have  it." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  ?"  asked  Cousin  Letitia, 
placidly,  choosing  another  sock.  "What  night 
does  it  come?" 

Doris  swept  the  room  with  discontented  eyes. 
"New- Year's  eve.  But  I  can't  have  it.  I  'd  be 
ashamed  to  ask  them.     Just  look  at  this  room !" 

Brother  Bob  laid  down  his  paper  to  look  at  it. 
"It  seems  a  pretty  happy  room  to  me,  honey," 
he  smiled. 

Doris  made  an  impetuous  rush  to  the  arm  of  his 
chair  and  Hung  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "It  's 
dear.  Bob,  in  that  way,  but  it  is  shabby." 

"That's  mild,"  said  Isabel,  succinctly,  from  her 
Christmas-thanking  notes. 

"I  know  what  Doris  means,"  interposed  Julia. 
"There  are  some  girls  I  would  n't  ask  here  for 
anything." 

"Aristocratic  Julia  Marston  or  The  Earl's 
Bride,"  jeered   Ned.     "You  girls  'd  better  hide 


your  heads  in  shame  for  despising  a  perfectly 
good  home  like  this.  Wait  till  you  have  to  live 
in  a  coal-bin  sometime." 

"I  'm  not  despising  it,"  defended  Doris,  stoutly. 
"It  's  a  lovely  home.  But  we  're  so  used  to  it 
that  we  just  see  the  lovely  part  and  don't  notice 
how  shabby  it  has  grown  till  something  comes  up 
like  this.  I  'm  crazy  to  have  the  club  here  and 
I  know  they  'd  have  a  jolly  time — but  I  'm  just 
plain  ashamed  to  ask  them." 

"If  it  's  good  enough  for  us  to  live  in, — and 
we  do  keep  pretty  happy  here, — surely  it  's  good 
enough  to  ask  our  friends  to,"  said  Brother  Bob. 

"I  know  it,"  agreed  Doris,  resignedly,  "but  it  's 
got  pretty  bad  even  to  live  in.  The  wall-paper 
always  was  hideous  and  out  of  tone  with  every- 
thing else,  and  that  big  red  fireboard  in  the 
chimney  makes  it  worse.  And  look  at  the  table- 
cover  !  Molly  would  never  let  that  be  there  if  she 
were  home.  And  the  cracked  lamp-shade !  The 
sofa  fs  the  best  thing  in  the  room,  for  it  's  so 
faded  it  is  n't  any  color ;  but  the  stuffed  chairs  are 
just  ready  to  split  across  the  edge  of  the  seats, 
and  some  of  the  cushions  in  the  wicker  chairs 
really  have  holes,  and  the  rug  has  worn  so  there  's 
nothing  but  threads.  I  came  by  Cummings'  to- 
night, and  he  had  his  window  full  of  the  loveliest 
wall-paper.    See  this  blue  sample;  is  n't  it  sweet?" 

"Very  pretty,"  agreed  Isabel,  "but  we  can't  af- 
ford to  do  anything  to  the  room  now,  Dorry,  just 
after  Christmas." 

"I  know,"  Doris  said  hastily.  "I  'm  not  asking. 
It  was  only  thinking  of  the  club  that  made  me  see 
how  run  down  the  room  is." 
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"I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  you,  Dorry," 
said  Brother  Bob,  rubbing  the  back  of  his  head, 
"but  I  never  seem  to  have  any  money.  I  did  the 
foolishest  thing  to-day — " 

Ned  burst  into  a  hoot  of  delight,  but  Cousin 
Letitia  let  her  busy  hands  drop  to  her  lap  while 
she  anxiously  waited  for  Brother  Bob's  dis- 
closure. 

"What  is  it  this  time,  Bob?  Go  on  and  tell  us." 
urged  Ned.  "Is  it  an  egg-beater  that  won't  beat 
or  a  carpet-sweeper  that  won't  sweep?" 

Brother  Bob  fumbled  sheepishly  in  his  pocket. 
"Well,  you  see  this  poor  young  woman  came  into 
the  ofifice  selling  little  trinkets  to  keep  her  chil- 
dren fed,  and  it  made  me  feel  sorter  bad,  you 
know,  to  send  her  out  into  the  cold  again  as 
poor  as  she  came.  No  one  else  would  pay  any 
attention  to  her,  so  I  bought  this  little  stud; 
there  's  a  little  diamond  in  it,  you  see ;  and  it  only 
cost  two  dollars." 

"Oh,  Bob,  you  're  such  an  easy  mark !"  said 
Isabel. 

"Never  mind."  interrupted  Doris.  "Brother 
Bob  makes  most  of  the  money  we  spend,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  use  it  as  he  likes.  It  's  almost 
always  to  help  somebody." 

"It  's  a  very  pretty  stud,"  approved  Julia. 

Ned  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  hooted  again. 
"Think  of  any  Marston  in  a  diamond  stud!" 
Then,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  stood  on  his 
head  on  the  old  sofa  and  waved  his  long  legs  in 
the  air. 

"You  are  n't  improving  that  sofa  any,  Ned," 
admonished  Julia,  and  Ned,  after  a  wave  or  two 
more,  came  back  to  his  feet,  leaving  on  the  sofa 
a  slowly  spreading  black  pool. 

"Gee  whiz  !  Now  I  've  done  it !"  he  exclaimed, 
and  made  a  dash  for  his  brother's  newspaper. 
"It  's  the  ink-bqttle  you  told  me  to  carry  upstairs. 
I  forgot  it  was  in  my  pocket.     Hang  that  cork!" 

"That  's  one  on  you,"  said  Brother  Bob,  good- 
naturedly,  bringing  his  paper  to  the  rescue. 

Julia  sprang  for  a  duster,  Isabel  collectedly 
furnished  blotting-paper,  and  Letitia  lent  a  scrub- 
bing hand.  The  flow  of  ink  was  stopped,  but 
when  the  pool  was  dried,  there  lay  a  fantastic 
black  stain  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  faded  seat  of  the  sofa. 

"I  'm  awful  sorry!"  said  Ned.  standing  his  hair 
up  in  contrition. 

"But  that  does  n't  take  the  ink  out.''  said  Isaljel. 
going  back  to  her  work. 

"It  settles  the  club  definitely,  anyhow,"  an- 
nounced Doris.  "Now  I  certainly  can't  ask 
them." 

"I  '11  sit  on  the  spot  all  the  evening  if  that  will 
do  any  good,"  offered  Ned.  dejectedly. 


"We  might  spread  your  great-grandmother's 
Paisley  shawl  over  it,"  suggested  Cousin  Letitia. 
"It  would  add  a  touch  of  color." 

"Imagine  scarlet  added  to  every  other  shade  in 
this  room!"  murmured  Julia.  "It  would  be  a 
thunderclap  of  color,  Letitia  dear." 

"Your  strong  point  is  n't  decoration,  Letitia." 
laughed  Isabel. 

"I  was  always  thought  to  have  a  pretty  eye  for 
my  color-box,"  answered  Cousin  Letitia  with  a 
lift  of  her  head. 

"You  do  lovely  things,"  comforted  Doris,  lead- 
ing her  back  to  her  chair.  "I  love  those  pansies 
in  my  room.  And  never  mind  about  the  sofa. 
We  can  lay  a  cushion  on  it,  and  I  just  won't 
liave  the  club.     I  don't  mind — much." 

"You  're  a  pretty  good  sport.  Dor,  do  you  know 
it?"  proclaimed  Ned.  "Here,  Bob,  there  's  one 
page  of  your  paper  still  un-inked.  Can  that 
amuse  you  till  bedtime?" 

"Mary  '11  be  here  to-morrow  and  I  '11  ask  her 
about  the  Paisley  shawl,"  said  Cousin  Letitia 
with  her  gentle  stubbornness,  and  all  the  girls 
laughed. 

"Poor*  old  Moll !  She  could  n't  get  home  for 
Christmas,"  chanted  Ned.  "That  's  a  rotten 
school  to  keep  her  teaching  all  day  Monday,  so 
that  she  had  to  spend  Christmas  with  Aunt  Ellen 
instead  of  here.  But  when  she  comes,  she  '11 
side  with  the  girls,  Cousin  Letitia;  you  '11  see." 

Mary  arrived  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  and 
her  family  welcomed  her  vociferously. 

"Who  's  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  sofa?"  she 
asked  as  she  emerged  from  the  last  embrace. 

"Me,"  confessed  Ned.     "I  'm  a  boob!" 

"Doris  wants  her  school  club  here  Monday 
night,"  Cousin  Letitia  said,  "but  .she  's  ashamed 
of  the  home  we  live  in." 

"Now,  Cousin  Letitia !"  flushed  Doris. 

Mary  put  an  arm  around  her  young  sister. 
"All  right.  Dorry,  I  know.  It  's  a  dear  old  home, 
but  it  is  pretty  shabby,  when  you  look  at  it.  If 
we  'd  only  thought  in  time,  we  could  have  given 
each  other  Christmas  presents  for  it.  But  we  're 
all  pretty  well  strapped  now.  I  suppose." 

"I  say,  the  Paisley  shawl  over  the  sofa  would 
brighten  the  whole  room,"  proclaimed  Cousin 
Letitia. 

Artistic  Mary  shuddered.  "Oh,  Letitia,  it 
would  be  an  awful  color  to  crash  in  on  this 
medley !" 

"Very  well.  You  don't  need  to  have  it  if  you 
don't  want  it.  But  I  hate  to  have  Doris  cheated 
of  her  fun." 

"Never  mind,"  declared  Doris,  quickly.  "We 
can  just  as  well  go  to  Lucy's.  Come  on  up. 
Molly.     Your  bed  's  in  my  room." 
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The  four  sisters  perched  on  the  beds  in  Doris's 
room  to  share  experiences.  Xed  went  off  to 
skate.  Presently  the  front  door  opened  and 
closed,  and  Julia,  craning  her  neck  to  look  out, 
saw  Cousin  Letitia  going  down  the  walk.  She 
flung  up  the  window. 

"Hello,  where  are  you  going?  Want  me  to  do 
any  errands  for  you  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Letitia.  and  went  on. 

The  girls  chattered  till  it  was  time  to  get 
lunch.  They  had  it  ready  when  Letitia  came  hack. 
She  was  in  high  spirits  and  as  gay  as  any  of  them. 
Brother  Boh  came  home  to  lunch,  and  smiled 
shamefacedly  as  Xed  told  Mary  al)Out  the  dia- 
mond stud. 

"You  '11  never  get  reformed,  will  you.  Bob?" 
Xed  ended.  "I  say,  girls,  will  you  all  come  skat- 
ing this  afternoon,  the  whole  bunch?  You  never 
saw  such  ice  in  your  life." 

"My  trunk  is  n't  here,"  answered  Mary,  "but 
I  have  an  old  ])air  of  skates  somewhere.  How 
al)Out  it,  Letitia?" 

"I  'm  glad  to  have  you  go,"  answered  Letitia 
SO  quickly  that  the  words  almost  tripped  each 
other.  "I  'm  going  to  be  very  busy  this  after- 
noon." 

'T  '11  bet  you  "re  up  to  some  high  jinks  all  by 
yourself,"  proclaimed  Ned,  and  Letitia  smiled 
mysteriously. 

It  was  dark  when  the  gay  young  party  came 
laughing  home  from  the  creek  and  poured  into 
the  living-room,  where  Cousin  Letitia  sat  as  usual 
by  her  lighted  lamp.  She  kept  on  with  her  work 
without  looking  up,  though  a  conscious  smile  was 
at  the  corner  of  her  lips. 

"I  told  you  she  was  up  to  something!"  cried 
Xed.    "Catch  on  to  that  sofa!" 

They  looked,  all  of  them.  The  sofa  had  been 
recovered  since  lunch-time  with  some  heavy  blue 
brocade,  beautiful  in  texture  and  color,  but  ut- 
terly out  of  harmony  with  the  room  itself. 

"Did  you  do  that,  Letitia?  How  you  must  have 
worked !"  exclaimed  Mary. 

"It  is  n't  finished  yet.  1  '11  do  the  rest  .to- 
morrow," replied  Cousin  Letitia,  hajipily. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  stuff?"  demanded 
Isabel. 

"Bought  it." 

"I  bet  you  hocked  something,"  said  Ned. 

"I  bought  it  with  some  money  I  had  saved." 

"Oh,  Letitia !"  ])rotested  Julia.  "It  was  n't  your 
silk  dress  money  ?  " 

"What  if  it  was?"  she  answered,  with  her 
gentle  defiance.  "I  can  get  along  perfectly  well 
for  a  while  longer.  This  was  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain. It  was  a  remnant  just  the  right  size  and 
marked  down  to  half  price.     It  's  beautiful  ma- 


terial, and   I   knew   Doris  liked  blue.     Xow  you 
can  have  your  i)arty,  Doris." 

l^oris's  impulsive  arms  were  around  Cousin 
Letitia's  neck,  tears  of  love  and  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  her  eyes.  "Oh,  you  ought  n't  to 
deny  yourself  for  me  like  that!"  she  said. 

"It  's  my  pleasure  to  see  you  happy."  answered 
Cousin  Letitia,  smoothing  Doris's  hair,  her  face 
flushed  and  glowing  with  pleasure.  "Now  it  's 
time  to  get  ready  for  supper." 

The  five  went  upstairs  together,  and  by  one 
accord  into  Doris's  room.  She  cast  herself  on  her 
bed  in  tragic  despair.    Mary  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Now  I  've  got  to  have  the  club!"  moaned 
Doris.     "Oh,  is  n't  it  awful !" 

"It  looks  like  a  king  in  a  beggar's  hut,"  pro- 
nounced Julia,  solemnly. 

"And  a  king  who  has  chosen  his  clothes  to 
disagree  with  every  beggar  color,"  added  Isabel. 
"1  did  n't  think  the  room  could  be  worse,  but  it  is. 
I  would  n't  have  the  club  if  I  were  you,  Doris." 

Doris  sat  up.  "I  've  got  to,  Isal)el.  Do  you 
think  I  'd  hurt  Cousin  Letitia's  feelings  like  that 
after  she  's  spent  her  money  and  time  just  so  I 
could  have  the  clul)?  Of  course,  I  've  got  to 
have  it !" 

"Well,  I  '11  rei)eat,"  cut  in  Xed,  "that  I  think 
you  're  some  sport,  Doris  Marston,"  and  he  went 
whistling  off  to  wash. 

"Why  did  n't  we  let  her  have  the  Paisley 
shawl !"  murmured  Julia.  "We  could  have  re- 
moved that  on  occasions." 

"Dear  Letitia!"  laughed  Mary,  .softly.  '"But 
you  're  right,  Doris.  You  '11  have  to  have  the 
club  now.  We  '11  all  do  our  best  to  help  you 
have  a  good  time.  And  I  agree  with  Ned — 
'you  're  some  sport !'  " 

"Purge  from  thy  cheeks  the  stain  of  tears," 
declaimed  Julia,  "and  let  us  descend  to  the  humble 
repast  that  my  appetite  clamors  for." 

Downstairs,  Brother  Bob  was  inspecting  the 
new  sofa.  "That  's  fine !"  he  commended. 
"That  's  fine,  is  n't  it?  Do  you  know,  I  did  the 
foolishest  thing  to-day  that  I  almost  ever  did." 

At  the  familiar  words  the  family  looked  at  him 
in  apprehension. 

"Now  Bob."  reproved  Ned,  "two  days'  running 
is  going  the  pace !" 

"I  know,"  agreed  his  big  brother,  deprecatingly. 
"I  ought  n't  to  have  done  it,  but  Smith  was  in  a 
hole — and  I  thought  of  Dorry,  too.  You  see, 
.Smith  went  to  a  rug  auction  to  get  his  wife  a 
rug — a  green  one.  He  saw  just  what  he  wanted 
in  a  lot  of  three,  and  he  bid  up  to  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  got  the  lot.  Then  he  found  that,  in- 
stead of  twenty-seven  dollars  for  the  lot,  it  was 
twentv-seven    for  each   rug.  and   be  li'iis  flabber- 
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gasted,  for  he  did  n't  have  eighty  dollars  to 
spend.  Jones  said  he  'd  take  the  blue  rug,  and  I 
took  the  other  one.  I  did  feel  sorry  for  the  poor 
chap,  and,  you  see,  the  firm  had  just  given  me 
my  New  Year's  present  of  twenty-five  dollars,  so 
really  I  'm  only  two  dollars  out.  And  I  've  got 
a  bargain,  for  my  rug  's  the  biggest  of  the  three 


red  thrown  at  the  blotch  of  hard  bUte  would  only 
doubly  emphasize  the  shabby  inharmony  of  the 
room  at  large.     Why  had  she  ever  mentioned  it ! 

Cousin  Letitia  went  to  a  meeting  after  sujiper, 
and  Brother  Bob  to  make  a  call. 

"Now  I  've  got  to  tell  Lucy  I  '11  have  the  club !" 
sighed    Doris.      "Do   you    suppose   anything  else 


IT  WAS  DARK  WHEN  THE  GAY  PAKTY  CAME  LACGHIXG  HOME.' 


and  I  think  it  's  pretty.  I  don't  suppose  I  'd  have 
thought  of  it  except  for  Dorry  and  for  Letitia"s 
telling  me  this  noon  that  she  was  going  to  cover 
the  sofa.  But  the  deed  is  done,  and  you  have  a 
whole  rug,  Dorry,  instead  of  a  holey  one.  It 
made  m^  sore  to  think  we  can't  have  a  home 
we  're  proud  to  bring  our  friends  to." 
"What  color  is  the  rug  ?"  asked  Isabel. 

"Red.  It  's  a  nice,  cheerful  color.  I  think  it  's 
pretty.     I  '11  send  it  up  to-morrow." 

"A  match  for  the  Paisley !"  Julia  said  under  her 
breath  as  she  waved  the  plate  of  toast  toward 
Isabel. 

Even  Doris  was  hungry  enough  after  skating 
to  do  justice  to  supper,  but  she  ate  with  a  lump 
in  her  throat.     An  incongruous  patch  of  startling 


can  happen  to  the  room  between  this  and  Mon- 
day?" 

"Poor   little    Dorry, 
I   'm  terribly  sorry!" 
chanted  Julia. 

"Can't  you  just  see  brick-red  added  to  that  l)luc 
sofa,"  commented  Isabel.  "Do  you  have  to  have 
the  club,  Doris?" 

"AH  the  more,"  Doris  answered,  "for  now  Bob's 
feelings  are  added  to  Cousin  Letitia's.  Oh,  if  I  'd 
only  never  mentioned  rugs  and  sofas  and  clubs!" 

"I  '11  take  3'ou  to  the  next  hockey-match,"  com- 
forted Ned.     "Sports  to  the  sport." 

Doris  laughed  as  she  went  to  the  telephone. 

"Lucy  's  glad  I  'm  going  to  have  the  club." 
Doris  said,  turning  to  her  family  with  the  receiver 
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at  her  ear.  "She  wants  me  to  go  there  to-morrow 
and  stay  over  Sunday,  but  I  'd  better  not ;  there  '11 
be  things  to  do  here." 

"Go,  certainly!"  said  Mary,  warmly.  "We  can 
do  6verything  here  and  it  will  be  a  nice  change 
for  you."    And  "Yes.  go!"  urged  the  others. 

"All  right,  Lucy;  I  '11  come  over  to-morrow," 
Doris  said  and  hung  up.  "It  's  dear  of  you  to 
let  me  go,"  she  added.  "It  seems  just  as  if  I 
could  n't  be  here  to-morrow  to  see  that  red  thing 
unrolled !" 

"I  '11  make  you  a  wonderful  cake,"  promised 
Mary,  '"and  it  sha'n't  have  a  bit  of  color  in  the 
icing." 

"And  I  '11  freeze  you  some  perfectly  colorless 
vanilla  ice-cream."  added  Ned.  "Come  on,  now, 
let  's  have  a  good  rattling  game  of  something!" 

They  were  still  at  it  when  Cousin  Letitia  came 
in.     She  went  directly  to  her  sofa. 

"I  've  been  planning  this  all  the  time  Mrs. 
Dutton  was  talking  about  Washington."  she  said. 
"Yes,  I  can  do  it.  See,  I  've  saved  two  good- 
sized  bits  from  the  piece  I  had  for  the  sofa 
and  there  was  a  small  remnant  of  the  same  ma- 
terial that  the  clerk  wanted  me  to  take,  and  I 
would  n't.  I  '11  get  that,  and  then  I  can  make  the 
three  pieces  do  for  the  two  stuffed  chairs.  We  'II 
be  pretty  gay  by  the  time  we  get  done,  Dorry." 

"Yes,  won't  we?"  assented  Doris,  faintly. 

When  Doris  went  off  with  Lucy  the  next  day. 
Cousin  Letitia  had  secured  her  second  remnant 
and  was  busily  working  at  the  two  chairs.  As 
Doris  went  out,  the  expressman  came  in.  He  had 
Mary's  trunk  and  a  long,  rolled-up  rug.  Doris 
seized  Lucy's  hand  and  ran. 

"Here  's  the  express."  announced  Ned,  inside, 
"and  there  goes  Dor,  fleeing  for  her  life.  I  'II 
help  the  man  up  with  your  trunk.  Molly.  And 
then — the  rug!" 

"I  '11  take  my  work  into  the  laundry,"  mumbled 
Cousin  Letitia,  her  mouth  full  of  tacks,  "and  then 
I  '11  be  out  of  the  way.  I  '11  see  the  rug  after 
it  's  down." 

Ned  moved  Cousin  Letitia's  chairs,  carried  up 
the  trunk,  sent  off  the  expressman,  and  then,  with 
a  dramatic  flourish,  brought  in  the  rug. 

"All  you  girls  shut  your  eyes  till  I  open  it,"  he 
said.    "When  I  get  it  spread  down,  I  '11  speak." 

"Just  as  well  not  to  look  till  we  have  to,"  an- 
swered Isabel ;  and  the  three  seated  themselves 
in  a  row  on  the  new  sofa  and  closed  their  eye§. 

"Now!"  said  Ned. 

They  peeped,  and  their  curious,  apprehensive 
look  changed  to  sudden,  pleased  surprise.  For  a 
moment  no  one  spoke. 

"I  may  be  a  Hottentot  and  a  heathen,"  com- 
mented Ned,  "but  it  looks  pretty  good  to  me." 


"Lovely!"  breathed  Mary. 

"Red!"  scoffed  Isabel.  "It  's  no  more  red  than 
I  am.  It  's  the  softest,  most  exquisite  rose;  and 
that  pale,  dead  blue  in  the  border  is  a  wonder!" 

"Get  off!"  commanded  Julia,  swinging  a  sister 
on  each  side  of  her  to  their  feet.  "How  does  it 
go  with  the  sofa?" 

"It  is  n't  bad  with  it  a  bit!"  said  Mary.  "Who 
ever  would  have  thought  of  rose  in  this  room? 
And,  girls,  I  've  got  upstairs  in  my  trunk  what  I 
thought  .was  a  perfectly  useless  table-cover  that 
some  one  gave  me  for  Christmas.  But  it  was 
made  to  go  with  this  rug  and  the  sofa!" 

Julia  fell  into  Isabel's  arms.  "And  how  about 
those  new  curtains  you  are  making  for  your  own 
room?    Wilt  sacrifice  them  on  the  family  altar?" 

Isabel  nodded.  "I  have  a  piece  of  rose  silk, 
too,  just  enough  for  a  lamp-shade.  It  will  make 
the  lamp  worthy  to  sit  on  Molly's  table-cover." 

"And  I  have  two  dollars,"  added  Julia,  "that 
1  'II  spend  for  cretonne  to  do  over  the  sofa- 
cushions  and  the  cushions  in  the  wicker  chairs," 

"How  about  Doris's  sample  of  wall-paper?" 
asked  Ned,  holding  it  up  against  the  wall. 

"See  how  it  brings  the  rug  and  sofa  togetl>er," 
exclaimed  Mary.  "It  makes  a  harmonious  whole 
of  the  room  right  away.  But  we  're  all  dead- 
i)roke,  are  n't  we?" 

"Here  's  where  I  come  in,"  said  Ned.  "Frank 
Cummings  is  in  my  class  m  school.  He  's  work- 
ing in  his  father's  office  this  vacation,  and  he 
offered  me  a  job — which  I  turned  down.  But  I  'II 
do  it  for  Dorry  the  Sport.  I  '11  hike  round 
there  now,  and  order  the  paper,  and  get  Cum- 
mings to  promise  to  get  it  on  to-morrow,  and  I  '11 
work  out  the  price  next  week;  how  's  that?  And 
what  's  more,  1  'II  go  again  at  Easter  vacation 
and  earn  Cousin  Letitia's  silk  dress  back.'' 

"Good  boy!"  ai)proved  Mary.  "W^e  'II  all  help 
give  Cousin  Letitia  her  silk  dress  at  Easter  now. 
I  '11  telephone  Lucy  to  keep  Doris  till  Monday 
night  and  bring  her  over  to  the  club.  That  will 
give  us  time  to  do  everything." 

"And  give  Dor  the  surprise  of  her  young  life," 
caroled  Ned  with  a  handspring  across  the  new 
rug.  "Don't  look  scared.  Juliana ;  I  've  broken 
myself  of  the  habit  of  carrying  ink  in  my  pocket. 
Girls,  what  do  you  say  to  taking  the  fireboard  out 
of  the  chimney  and  opening  up  the  fireplace?  I  'II 
jerk  it  out  now.    There,  how  do  you  like  that?" 

They  all  liked  it  wonderfully.  Ned  carried  the 
andirons  out  to  the  laundry  and  joined  a  brass- 
polishing  establishment  to  Cousin  Letitia's  up- 
holstering industry.  But  that  was  after  he  had 
engaged  Cummings  to  come  the  next  day.  Then 
how  they  worked!  All  that  afternoon  and  all 
Saturday  and  all  Monday  they  kept  at  it,  papering 
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and  cleaning  and  ponnding  and  sewing  and  bak- 
ing; not  a  moment  was  wasted. 

And  when  Monday  night  came,  though  they 
worked  till  the  last 
moment,  everything 
was  ready.  Ned's 
ice-cream  was  stiff 
in  the  freezer. 
Mary's  cakes  light 
in  their  pans,  the 
dining-room  table 
shining  with  the  best 
china,  the  living- 
room —  well,  that 
was  magic. 

''We  could  have 
done  this  any  time 
in  the  last  ten  years 
if  any  one  had 
thought  of  it,"  Ned 
said.  ''But  I  bet  no 
one  would  have 
started  it  if  I  had  'nt 
doused  the  old  sofa 
with  ink !" 

Doris  was  sure  it 
could  n't  be  anything 
but  magic,  when  she 
saw  it.  She  had 
come  in  with  Lucy 
out  of  the  nipping 
winter  night,  cheeks 
rosy,  but  eyes  ap- 
prehensive of  the 
clash  of  raw  color 
they  feared  to  meet. 
And  she  found  a 
long,  low  room,  pa- 
pered in  a  soft 
trailing  -  patterned 
old  blue,  a  rosy  rug 
on  the  floor  glowing 
at  Cousin  Letitia's 
handsome  blue  sofa 
and  chairs,  fresh, 
perky  white  curtains 
at  the  window  s. 
new  cushions  every- 
where, and  a  new 
table-cover  under  a 
new     lamp-shade. 

And  on  one  side  of  the  room  laughed  the  big  fire- 
place, with  the  logs  that  Ned  had  split,  burning  on 
the  andirons.  And  in  the  magic  room  stood  her 
family  in  their  best  dress-up  dresses,  with  their 
merry,  loving  faces  welcoming  her  back  to  her 
new  home,  which  was  really  the  old  one. 


For  an  instant  Doris  had  a  lump  in  her  throat 
too  big  to  swallow.  Then,  not  minding  Lucy, 
beginning  with  Cousin  Letitia,  she  flung  herself 


•OH.   BOB,   DO   SOMETHING   QUICK  TO  MAK-K  ME   LAUGH. '  " 


on  each  of  her  family  in  turn,  ending  witli  her 
arms  around  her  biggest  brother's  neck. 

"Oh,  Bob,"  she  breathed,  "you  're  all  so  wonder- 
ful !  Do  something  quick  to  make  me  laugh,  for 
if  you  don't,  /  shall  do  the  foolishest  thing  I  ever 
did  in  my  life — and  cry  at  my  own  party!" 


OPPEK  DOWN 
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Chapter  V 

IN    WHICH    DAVE    FINDS    A    FRIEND 

When  the  boy  opened  his  eyes  again  he  was 
lying-  full  length  on  the  sand,  some  distance  above 
the  water's  edge.     A  man  was  bending  over  him. 

"Where   am   I  ?"  Dave   asked,   still   dazed. 

"Here,"  the  man  replied,  with  a  curious  smile. 

"Where  's  here?" 

"Where  you  've  no  right  to  be,  judging  by  the 
way  you  and  your  friends  chose  to  come  ashore. 
Really,  you  ought  all  to  be  drowned." 

"I  remember  now,"  said  Dave.  "Are  the 
others  all  right?" 

"Four  of  them  are  fit  to  return  to  their  jolly 
old  families,"  the  man  replied.  "Don't  worry 
about  the  others  till  you  feel  a  bit  better.  Can 
you  stand  up?" 

Dave  tried  to  get  on  his  legs,  but  his  knee  hurt 
him  considerably.  He  looked  at  his  companion 
attentively  for  the  first  time.  The  man  was 
shabbily  clothed  and  did  not  appear  to  have 
shaved  for  days.  His  hair  was  crying  aloud  for 
the  attention  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  his  shoes 
consisted  chiefly  of  holes  and  cracks.  There  was 
something  about  his  face,  however,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  unshaven  condition,  was  not  in  keeping 
with  his  odd  attire.  His  eyes  were  clear  and 
intelligent,  but  they  had  a  lazy  look,  as  though 
care  sat  with  difficulty  on  his  shoulders. 
Humorous  lines  were  drawn  about  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  which  was  good-tempered  but  too 
easy-going.  His  tattered  clothes  were  flapping 
in  the  wind,  wet  through. 

"You  fetched  me  out  of  the  water?"  Dave 
asked  wearily. 

"I  took  that  liberty,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
was  n't  doing  anything  else  just  then,  and  I  kind 
of  guessed  you  might  prefer  it  that  way." 

"I  'm  ever  so  grateful,"  the  boy  said.  "Where 
are  the  others?" 

"Gone  up  to  the  farm,"  the  man  replied,  wav- 
ing his  arm  airily  in  the  direction  of  some  trees. 
"You  had  better  come  along,  too.  You  ought  to 
have  something  hot  to  drink." 

"Was  MacTavish  saved  ?"  Dave  asked. 

"If  you  mean  a  Scottish  gentleman  with  a 
fiery  light  in  his  eyes,  an  accent  you  can  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  an  infinite  flow  of  language  on 
the  subject  of  some  mysterious  engines,  yes." 

"I  guess  that  's  MacTavish,"  Dave  said,  un- 
able to  resist  a  smile.     "I  'm  glad  the  Kingfisher 


did  n't  drown  him.  My  name  is  Hallard — David 
Hallard,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York." 

"Glad  to  know  you.  I  am  pleased  you  called, 
though  the  method  you  adopted  of  coming  ashore 
has  its  disadvantages.  My  name  is  Bruce 
Tempest." 

Dave  thought  his  companion's  slight  accent 
was   familiar. 

"Are  you  an  American?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  I  am  in  a  way.  I  started  out  imder 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  I  have  been  a  bit  of  a 
wanderer.  Since  we  've  got  to  know  one  another 
so  well,  may  I  offer  you  such  hospitality  as  I  can 
in  my  shack  ?  It  's  nearer  than  the  farm.  Come 
along,  or  you  '11  get  cold." 

A  little  way  above  the  rim  of  the  trees 
Tempest  led  Dave  to  a  log  hut. 

"It  's  my  home  for  the  present,"  he  said, 
thrusting  open  the  door  and  showing  its  bare 
interior.  "I  'm  sorry  the  piano  has  been  taken 
away  to  be  tuned,  and  both  the  cook  and  the 
parlor-maid  are  having  the  day  off,  but  I  '11  have 
a  cup  of  hot  coffee  ready  for  you  inside  of  two 
shakes.  In  the  meanwhile,  slip  off  those  wet 
things,  and,  till  they  're  dry,  I  '11  allow  you  to 
wear  my  best  trousers.  There  's  only  one  hole 
in  them,  and  I  mean  to  mend  that  some  day." 

While  he  continued  to  talk  in  a  careless,  half- 
bantering  tone,  he  was  busying  himself  with  an 
oil-stove  and  "Billie"  kettle ;  and  soon  a  rough- 
and-ready  meal  had  been  prepared.  Dave,  now 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  im- 
mersion, was  beginning  to  feel  ravenous,  for  no- 
body on  the  Kingfisher  had  eaten  anything  since 
the  previous  day.  Canned  salmon,  tliick  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  coffee,  set  out  on  an  up- 
turned box  innocent  of  a  table-eover.  formed  the 
repast,  and  Bruce  Tempest  played  host  politely. 

"Do  you  live  here  all  the  time?"  Dave  asked, 
looking  around  at  the  shack.  Besides  the  box 
which  served  as  a  table,  it  contained  two  chairs, 
one  of  which  had  a  leg  missing. 

"Been  here  a  montli,  resting,"  replied  Tempest. 
"I  don't  think  that  game  knee  of  yours  will  carry 
you   very    far   just   now,   will    it?" 

"I  must  have  bumped  it  pretty  hard,"  said  the 
boy.     "It  's  swelling." 

"Well,  this  is  n't  exactly  a  first-class  hotel," 
Tempest  went  on,  "but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
)'OU  stay  here  till  you  get  on  your  pins  again. 
Your  four  companions  will  probably  go  on  to 
Albany,    and   be    fed    like    fighting-cocks   by   the 
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Mariners'  Aid  Society,  or  whatever  it  's  called. 
I  'm  afraid  there  is  n't  much  chance  of  rescuing 
your  kit  from  the  wreck.  She  '11  break  up 
mij^hty  soon  with  a  sea  like  this  running." 

Uave  arose  and  took  the  l)inoculars  from  a 
capacious  pocket  which  he  had  torn  while  jam- 
ming them  in. 

"Glad  I  saved  those."  he  said,  handing  them 
over  for  inspection.  "Dad  specially  told  me  to 
take   care  of  them." 

"They  certainly  are  too  good  to  lose.  Have 
you  been  at  sea  long?" 

Dave  recounted  his  adventures,  which  seemed 
to  interest  his  companion,  who  asked  several 
questions  which  showed  that-  he  had  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  ships. 

"Have  you  been  a  sailor?"  the  boy  asked. 

"Sometimes,"  Tempest  replied.  "I  've  knocked 
about  the  world  a  bit  before  the  mast,  though  I  'm 
willing  to  admit  it  is  more  comfortable  in  the 
passengers'  quarters.  But  funds  don't  always 
run  to  taking  a  passenger's  ticket,  and  a  spell  of 
sailoring  keeps  one  in  good  trim,  besides  pro- 
viding the  necessary  cash  for  such  things  as  to- 
bacco and  having  one's  trousers  pressed.  By  the 
way,  we  ought  to  do  something  for  your  knee. 
Let  's  have  a  squint  at  it." 

Tempest  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
damaged  liml).  The  skin  Was  scarcely  broken, 
but  the  joint  was  puffed  up  and  beginning  to 
turn  blue. 

"I  'm  no  doctor,"  said  Tempest,  "but  I  reckon 
you  '11  be  fairly  all  right  in  a  day  or  two  if  you 
rest  it  as  much  as  possible.  H  not,  there's  a 
doctor  lives  about  ten  miles  away." 

"Doctor!"  cried  Dave.  "H  he  's  ten  miles 
away,  that  '11  be  twenty  for  the  round  trip,  and 
I  hav  n't  got  a  red  cent." 

"That  's  all  right.  He  is  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,"  replied  Tempest,  "and  he  just  loves 
to  admire  the  scenery  in  this  neighborhood." 

He  caught  a  questioning  look  in  the  boy's  eyes 

"Well,  he  won't  take  us  for  a  couple  of  bloated 
millionaires,  anyway,  if  he  has  two  eyes  in  his 
head,"  Tempest  went  on.  "For  the  present 
you  've  got  to  lie  on  a  mattress  outside  in  the 
sun  and  be  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
weather  is  beautiful  now.  It  's  so  long  since  I 
entertained  a  guest  that  I  'm  enjoying  the 
novelty  of  it." 

In  spite  of  the  sudden  change  in  his  circum- 
stances and  the  exciting  incidents  which  he  had 
just  passed  through,  Dave  felt  very  peaceful  lying 
there  and  listening  to  the  easy  chatter  of  his  new 
friend,  who  had  a  wonderful  fund  of  tales  to 
tell  about  many  lands.  He  had  drifted  almost 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  picking  up  a 


liviiTg  in  various  casual  ways,  from  diamond- 
mining  in  Kimberley  to  salmon-fishing  for  the 
canneries.  He  spoke  very  modestly  of  what  he 
had  done,  as  though  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  to  wander  off  a  few  thousand  miles  and 
take  up  the  threads  of  life  there  just  as  though 
he  had  always  lived  in  that  particular  spot. 

That  night  Dave  slept  for  ten  solid  hours  in 
Tempest's  "guest  chamber,"  awakening  with  a 
delightful  sense  of  freedom.  It  was  a  sort  of 
vacation  for  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  do 
any  of  the  cooking  or  dish- washing.  His  knee, 
however,  troubled  him  a  good  deal,  and  after 
breakfast  Tempest  went  to  summon  the  doctor. 
He  walked  all  the  way  there,  riding  back  with 
the  man  of  medicine  in  his  buggy. 

"Nothing  broken,"  was  the  doctor's  verdict, 
"and  if  you  keep  it  in  a  cold  compress  for  a  few 
days,  you  '11  have  it  all  right  again.  How  did  it 
happen  ?" 

Dave  told  him. 

"Tush,  lad,  you  're  evidently  not  born  to  be 
drowned,"  said  the  doctor  cheerily  as  he  de- 
parted.    Tempest  followed  him  outside. 

"What  do  I  owe  you,  Doc?"  he  asked.  "It  's 
no  use  your  sending  the  bill  on  afterward,  as 
this  is  only  our  summer  residence." 

He  produced  a  purse  from  a  pocket,  contain- 
ing a  sadly  depleted  store  of  coins.  The  doctor 
glanced  at  them. 

"When  I  take  money  for  patching  up  a  ship- 
wrecked kid,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "I  11  change 
my  profession.  Good-by.  Don't  hesitate  to  call 
me  again  if  it  does  n't  go  on  all  right. ' 

Under  the  new  treatment,  however,  Dave's 
knee  rapidly  began  to  grow  well,  and  by  the 
time  he  could  walk  comfortably  he  and  Tempest 
had  cemented  a  warm  friendship.  Altogether, 
they  spent  ten  days  in  the  log-cabin.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  boy,  although  he  was  thoroughly 
happy,  began  to  realize  that  it  was  about  time 
for  him  to  make  for  the  nearest  port  and  find 
a  ship. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for  when  you  leave 
he'-e?"  Dave  asked,  when  necessity  demanded 
that  something  must  be  done. 

"Albany,  I  guess,  the  same  as  you,"  replied 
Tempest.  "One  can  nearly  always  get  a  job  on 
a  ship  there.  I  vote  we  make  a  start  in  the 
morning  and  take  to  the  road.  My  automobile 
is  n't  running  satisfactorily  at  the  moment." 

So  after  breakfast  they  packed  up  a  huge  par- 
cel of  sandwiches,  for  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
where  their  next  meal  was  to  come  from,  and 
then  set  off  in  quest  of  further  adventure. 

The  two  amateur  tramps  had  a  total  of  thirty 
miles  to  walk  to  reach  Albany,  and  more  than 
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half  that  distance  had  been  covered  by  the  time 
they  decided  to  halt  for  the  night.  A  barn  con- 
taining plenty  of  dry  hay  stood  temptingly  near. 

"What  could  one  want  better  than  that?" 
Tempest  asked,  after  a  brief  inspection  of  the 
place.  ''There  's  no  electric 
light,  but  one  must  n't  ex- 
pect too  much  at  the  price, 
and  there  's  a  full  moon. 
Neither  of  us  will  need  rock- 
ing to  sleep  to-night." 

The  sun  was  just  peeping 
over  the  horizon  when  the 
two  wanderers  awoke ;  and 
before  having  breakfast  they 
went  down  to  the  adjacent 
beach  for  a  refreshing  plunge 
into  the  sea.  Afterward  they 
pushed  on.  covering  ten  miles 
before  the  sun  "was  over  the 
yard-arm,"  as  Tempest  put  it, 
when  they  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  road-menders  taking  their 
midday  rest.  With  typical 
Australian  hospitality,  the 
road-menders  invited  Dave 
and  his  companion  to  join 
them  in  their  noon  meal. 

It  was  evening  when  the 
two  arrived  in  Albany,  tired, 
hungry,  and  with  the  price  of 
one  scant  meal  in  their  pos- 
session. 

"It  would  be  fun  if  we 
could  both  get  fixed  up  on 
the  same  boat,"  Dave  sug- 
gested. "You  're  not  partic- 
ular which  way  you  go,  are 
you  ?" 

"North,  south,  east,  or 
west,  they  're  all  the  same  to 
me,"  Tempest  replied. 

"Well,  I  'd  rather  go  east," 
Dave  said,  "if  luck  will  let 
me.  It  is  n't  as  though  my 
dad  had  seen  me  off  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  told  him 
when  I  wrote  that  I  should 
be  back  by  now,  and  I  guess 

he  's  kind  of  expecting  me.  Goodness  only  knows 
when  I  shall  get  home  again  if  I  have  to  sign  on 
some  ship  bound  westward  from  here." 

"Don't  worry,  sonny.  Things  nearly  always 
pan  out  right  by  themselves,  as  I  've  said  be- 
fore. So  long  as  you  live  clean,  pay  your  way, 
and  can  look  every  man  straight  in  the  eyes, 
there  's  hardly  a  thing  in  the  world  that  is  worth 


a  wrinkle.  Besides,  if  you  fuss  over  every 
blessed  thing  that  comes  along,  you  've  got  no 
steam  left  in  you  when  the  time  comes  for  you 
to  make  a  big  effort." 

"Such  as  what?"  asked  Dave,  wondering  what 


•IT'S  MY  HOME  FOB  THE  PRESENT,'   HE  SAID."    ' 

manner    of   thing    could   give    Bruce    Tempest    a 
wrinkle. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  for  the  minute."  the  man 
said.  "Just  once  or  twice  in  everybody's  life  there 
comes  a  time  that  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
forge  ahead,  whatever  it  costs.  It  does  n't  need 
to  be  something  selfish.  Some  people  keep 
themselves  tuned  up  all  the  time.     I  don't.     Per- 
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haps  I  'v€  got  too  slack,"  he  added  ruefully, 
glancinj?  down  at  his  tattered  coat.  He  was 
wearing  his  '•best'"  trousers,  having  left  the  other 
disreputable-looking  garments  behind  when  he 
sallied  forth  from  the  log-cabin.  "I  wonder 
whether  I  should  have  enough  pep  left  in  me 
to  make  a  real  effort  now  if  I  wanted  to.  Any- 
way, there  's  a  chance  to  get  a  move  on  to-night 
if  we  want  a  berth  to  sleep  in." 

There  were  several  coastal  boats  tied  up  at  the 
various  wharves,  and  Dave  and  his  companion 
began  a  systematic  search  for  work.  The  third 
vessel  they  tried  wanted  hands,  but  she  was 
bound  up  the  west  coast,  farther  away  from 
America  than  ever;  so  they  left  her,  undecided, 
pending  a  further  search.  At  last  fortune 
favored  them.  The  Neptune,  a  rusty  old  tramp, 
was  leaving  the  following  day  on  a  leisurely  trip 
eastward,  picking  up  cargo  where  she  could  for 
any  port  on  the  way  to  Sydney;  and  she  could 
do  with  a  couple  more  deck-hands. 

The  Xcpttine  made  slow  headway,  but  she  was 
a  fairly  good  sea-boat,  and  Dave  enjoyed  this 
ambling  trip  more  than  he  had  being  on  either 
of  the  other  vessels. 

During  their  watch  below.  Tempest  and  Dave 
often  had  time  for  a  yarn,  and  sometimes  during 
the  hot,  moonlight  nights  they  would  spend  hours 
on  deck,  chatting,  under  the  wondrous  spell  of 
the  Southern  Cross. 

"It  is  a  mystery  to  me,"  Tempest  said  one 
evening  while  they  were  leaning  over  the  rail 
and  watching  the  antics  of  a  shoal  of  flying-fish, 
"how  people  can  spend  their  lives  cooped  up  in 
cities  and  factories,  working  like  slaves  to  pay 
big  rents  and  getting  mighty  little  pleasure  out 
of  it  all,  when  a  life  like  this  is  possible.  Why 
did  n't  you  wait  till  your  father  said  you  could 
come,  Dave?  What  was  it  about  the  old  sea  that 
got  you?" 

"Don't  know,"  replied  Dave,  reflectively.  "It 
seemed  to  be  growing  on  me  gradually  without 
my  knowing  it,  though  of  course  I  always  knew 
I  should  be  a  sailor  sooner  or  later.  I  think  what 
really  set  me  off  was  talking  to  an  old  man  who 
was  painting  the  side  of  a  ship.  He* yarned  for 
about  an  hour,  and  after  that  I  did  n't  feel  like 
waiting  much  longer." 

"Well,  was  it  anything  like  what  the  old  man 
said?"   Tempest  queried. 

"I  don't  remember  much  of  what  he  did  say. 
One  queer  thing  he  told  me,  though.  It  was 
about  a  wreck  they  'd  found  half  buried  in  the 
sand  on  some  island  in  the  South  Seas.  I  did  n't 
forget  the  vessel's  name,  because  it  had  been 
called  after  Cape  Hatteras.  When  I  got  home  I 
told  Dad  about  it,  and  he  said  there  was  a  boat 


called  the  Hatteras  that  had  been  lost  years  and 
years  ago  with  a  lot  of  platinum  on  board." 

"Was  it  the  same  boat?"  Tempest  asked, 
lazily. 

"Don't  know,"  said  Dave.  "It  sounded  to  me 
as  though  it  might  have  been,  but  Dad  did  n't 
seem  to  think  so." 

"Then  your  old  friend  the  sailor  did  n't  get 
the  treasure,  eh?" 

"He  did  n't  know  anything  about  it.  You  see, 
his  ship  was  only  sheltering  off  there,  and  they 
rowed  ashore  just  to  have  a  look  at  the  wreck. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  been  a  bit  keener  if 
only  somebody  had  remembered  that  there  w-as  a 
lost  treasure-ship  called  the  Hatteras." 

"Did  the  old  man  say  exactly  where  it  was?" 

"No.  He  just  mentioned  that  they  were  run- 
ning between  Christmas  Island  and  some  other 
island,  when  they  had  to  take  shelter." 

"Well,  there's  many  a  syndicate  taken  a  sport- 
ing chance  on  a  thing  like  that  and  made  a  little 
fortune,"  Tempest  commented.  "Now,  after  your 
father  told  you  there  was  a  treasure-ship  called 
the  Hatteras,  why  did  n't  you  go  back  and  pump 
the  old  man  to  find  out  the  exact  bearings  of  the 
island?" 

"In  the  first  place,  as  I  say.  Dad  did  n't  think 
it  was  any  good  after  all  that  time;  and  in  the 
second  place  the  old  man's  ship  had  put  to  sea 
again." 

"Where  to?" 

"Don't  know.     I  did  n't  ask  him." 

"Heigh-o,"  Tempest  laughed.  "They  say  op- 
portunity knocks  at  every  man's  door  once  in  his 
life,  and  it  seems  to  me,  David  Hallard,  that  you 
were  n't  listening  when  your  turn  came.  You  've 
kind  of  lost  that  island,  eh?" 

"But  you  don't  think  the  stuff  would  be  there, 
do  you?" 

"Me?  How  do  I  know,  laddie?  Maybe — and 
maybe  not.  Anyway,  it  is  n't  any  use  shedding 
tears  over  it  now,  is  it?" 

"I  never  did  shed  any  tears  over  it,"  Dave 
said.  "I  got  excited  about  it  at  the  time,  naturally, 
not  because  I  wanted  the  money  for  myself  ex- 
actly, but—" 

"But  what?" 

"Well,  perhaps  it  was  silly,  but  it  struck  me 
it  would  be  great  to  find  the  treasure  and  fix  up 
my  Dad  again  as  he  was  before  he  lost  all  he 
had  in  New  York." 

"The  spirit  is  all  right,"  commented  Tempest, 
grinning,  "if  only  you  had  n't  gone  and  lost  your 
island  as  soon  as  you'  d  found  it !  Old  Man 
Opportunity  does  n't  usually  knock  twice  at  the 
same  man's  door,  but  if  ever  he  does  come  again, 
mind  you  listen  with  both  ears,  Dave." 
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Dave  and  Tempest  had  only  signed  on  the 
tramp  for  the  trip  as  far  as  Sydney,  and  the  hoy 
was  sorry  when  the  run  was  drawing  to  a  fin- 
ish, for  the  Neptune  was  a  comfortable  ship,  as 
tramps  go,  and  the  weather  had  been  almost  per- 
fect. 

"I  suppose  you  '11  join  a  vessel  bound  from 
Sydney  to  New  York,"  Tempest  said  as  they  sat 
on  the  hatches,  watching  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  slide  past. 

'T  was  thinking  of  it,"  Dave  replied. 

"What  about  a  run  in  one  of  those  trading 
vessels  through  the  South  Sea  Islands  ?"  Tem- 
pest suggested.  "There  's  nothing  like  it  in  the 
wide  world.  They  poke  about  buying  that  dried 
cocoanut  stufif  they  call  copra,  and  other  things 
from  the  natives,  going  from  one  island  to  the 
other  till  they  get  a  full  cargo.  I  know  the 
skippers  of  two  or  three  of  the  ships,  and  we 
could  be  almost  certain  of  getting  a  berth.  Like 
to  come?" 

"I  'd  like  to,  of  course,"  Dave  said.  The 
romance  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  had  always 
appealed  to  him  greatly.  "About  how  long 
should  we  be  away?" 

"Between  two  and  three  months,  I  guess.  It 
depends  on  what  sort  of  luck  the  captain  has  in 
picking  up  a  cargo." 

"T  might  not  get  a  chance  again  in  years," 
Dave  said  thoughtfully.  "Perhaps  Dad  would  n't 
mind  so  much.  I  could  be  back  in  Brooklyn  be- 
fore Christmas,  anyhow." 

"Just  as  you  say,  sonny,"  Tempest  observed. 
"I  don't  want  to  upset  your  plans,  but  there  's 
the  chance  staring  you  in  the  face,  and  there  's 
thousands  of  youngsters  would  give  their  ears 
for  one  like  it." 

"I  '11  go,"  Dave  agreed,  unconsciously  taking 
yet  another  step  in  the  direction  Fate  was  draw- 
ing him. 

Chapter  VI 

CAPTAIN    GRUMMITT    GETS    WET 

The  gateway  to  Sydney,  by  water,  is  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  natural  harbor  in  the  world, 
and  Dave  leaned  over  the  taffrail  spellbound  as 
the  dawn  dyed  the  sea  a  deep  red.  The  rusty 
old  tramp  was  only  one  of  a  hundred  vessels  that 
were  threading  their  way  into  or  out  from  Aus- 
tralia's chief  port.  Birdlike  sailing  craft,  crowd- 
ed with  canvas  to  catch  the  least  puff  of  wind, 
drifted  along  in  leisurely  fashion ;  weather- 
beaten  steamers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
chugged  toward  their  goal,  sometimes  ten  thou- 
sand miles  away;  and  a  cloud  of  sea-birds, 
among    them    great     fellows     whose     wing-tips 


seemed  to   stretch    full   five   feet   apart,   crowded 
round  the  stern  of  the  Neptune. 

"Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  think  of  Sydney 
harbor,"  said  a  voice  at  Dave's  shoulder.  It 
was  Captain  Phelps  who  spoke. 

"It  's  great,  sir,"  the  junior  deck-hand  re- 
plied. 

Tempest  and  Dave  had  renewed  their  wardrobe 
from  the  slop-chest,  and  still  had  enough  money 
to  draw  in  wages  to  give  them  time  to  look 
about  when  they  got  ashore.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  make  inquiries  about  the  boat 
they  expected  to  find  running  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  here  they  faced  a  disappointment. 
The  company  had  only  three  vessels  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  they  usually  left  at  intervals  of 
about  six  weeks.  Two  days  before  the  Neptune 
arrived  at  Sydney  one  of  the  three  had  sailed,  and 
so  Dave  and  his  companion  found  they  would 
have  to  spend  forty  or  fifty  days  ashore  waiting 
for  the  next  one,  called  the  Manihiki,  to  depart. 
Long  before  then  they  would  be  reduced  to  their 
last  penny. 

They  had  been  in  Sydney  a  week  and  Dave  and 
Tempest  were  walking  along  the  wharves  when 
the  boy  happened  to  notice  an  extremely  fat  man 
attempting  the  somewhat  perilous  feat  of  walk- 
ing across  a  very  narrow  gangway  to  a  steam 
tug.  The  gangway  consisted  merely  of  a  plank, 
which  had  never  been  intended  for  traffic.  The 
wind  was  blowing  in  violent  gusts,  and  the  plank 
wobbled  in  alarming  fashion  when  the  fat  man 
reached  the  middle  of  it.  Suddenly  either  his 
foot  slipped,  the  wobbling  of  the  plank  was  too 
much  for  him,  or  a  puff  of  wind  upset  his  bal- 
ance. 

Waving  his  arms  like  a  windmill,  and  emit- 
ting a  hoarse  cry  of  alarm,  he  toppled  over,  dis- 
appearing into  the  water. 

The  whole  thing  occurred  in  a  few  seconds, 
while  Tempest  was  looking  in  another  direction. 
With  a  shout,  Dave  leaped  forward,  and  arrived 
at  the  side  of  the  dock  just  as  the  fat  man  bobbed 
up  to  the  surface  like  a  very  animated  cork.  He 
splashed  furiously  and  bellowed,  but  Dave  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  man  was  not  able  to 
swim  a  stroke. 

Without  pausing  a  second,  he  jumped  off  the 
pier,  landing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  drowning 
man. 

"Heave  a  line,"  he  shouted  to  Tempest ;  "then 
I  can  manage  him  all  right!'' 

Dave  knew  better  than  to  let  the  heavy  man  in 
the  water  clutch  him.  He  took  a  couple  of 
strokes  forward  and  grabbed  the  back  of  the  fat 
man's  coat  with  one  hand,  keeping  himself  afloat 
with  the   other,   while  Tempest  bounded   across 
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the  plank  onto  the  tug.  In  less  than  half  a  min- 
ute the  hoy  heard  a  shout  from  his  friend  and 
saw  a  rope  shoot  out.  He  grasped  the  end  of  it, 
and  then,  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  fat  man's  arm, 
was  drawn  to  the  side  of  a  dory. 

"Jumping  Gnesar!"  spluttered  the  rescued  man, 
when  his  paw  had  closed  on  the  "gun'le."  "Me, 
at  my  time  of  life,  too!  Now,  young  man,  I  '11 
trouble  you  and  your  friend  to  heave  on  me  a 
bit.  I  'm  not  so  thin  as  I  was.  That  's  bet- 
ter.    Phew!" 

He  sat  on  a  seat  in  the  dory  and  regarded  his 
saturated,  figure  with  a  quaint  expression. 

"Man  and  boy,  I  *ve  followed  the  sea  all  my 
life,"  he  went  on,  "and  that  's  the  very  first  time 
I  've  been  overboard.  Wait  till  I  climb  on  board 
the  Mary  Ellen,  and  I  '11  fire  every  soul  there  is 
on  her !" 

Two  or  three  faces  had  appeared  over  the  rail 
of  the  tug,  but  the  threat  did  not  seem  to  create 
any  dismay. 

"You  lubbers!"  exclaimed  the  fat  man,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  faces.  "Are  ye  all  fast  asleep,  or 
is  it  that  ye  don't  care  if  your  old  skipper  goes 
to  Davy  Jones'  locker?  I  '11  have  ye  remember 
that  besides  being  skipper  I  'm  part  owner  of 
this  packet,  and  I  '11  fire  every  man  Jack  of  ye 
for  leaving  it  to  a  baby  in  long  clothes  to  pull 
me  out." 

"We  did  n't  hear  nothing,  Cap'n.  We  was  all 
down  below,"  said  a  voice. 

"Well,  youngster,"  said  the  corpulent  skipper 
amiably,  having  apparently  forgotten  his  wrath. 
"I  've  got  an  account  to  settle  with  you  and  your 
friend.  Cap'n  Grummitt  is  n't  hauled  out  of  a 
dock  every  day  of  his  life.  What  can  I  do  for 
ye,  eh  ?  Come  on  board,  me  hearties,  and  wait 
till  I  change,  else  my  wife  will  be  nursing  a 
pneumonia  patient.  Ye  'd  better  slip  them  wet 
things  off,  too.  There  will  be  something  on 
board  for  ye  to  wear  till  yours  dry  in  the  engine- 
room." 

Tempest  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  placidly 
while  the  two  were  changing. 

"Now,"  said  Captain  Grummitt,  emerging  a 
few  moments  later  in  dry  garments,  "ye  can't 
put  thanks  in  the  hank.  What  d'  ye  mean  by 
hanging  around  my  ship,  anyway?" 

Good  humor  was  now  shining  in  his  rubicund 
countenance. 

"Looking  for  work,"  Dave  said  quietly. 

"And  I  don't  know  that  ye  deserve  it,"  com- 
mented the  skipper,  "having  just  done  my  wife 
out  of  her  insurance  money.  Are  ye  both 
sailors?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,    if    ye    fancy    the    notion    of    knocking 


about  on  an  old  tug  where  there's  nothing  to  do, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  but  eat  and  draw  your 
pay,  along  with  the  laziest  crew  that  ever  drew 
breath,  why  don't  ye  come  with  me?" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Dave,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  jest  at  the  opportunity  in  spite 
of   Captain   Grummitt's  tone. 

In  another  few  moments  the  question  of  wages 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  two  wanderers 
found  themselves  installed  as  members  of  the 
Mary  Ellen's  crew,  much  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. 

The  tug  was  one  of  a  host  of  craft  that  spent 
most  of  their  time  prowling  about  the  waters  off 
Sydney  looking  for  a  ship  that  needed  towing  to 
a  berth  in  the  vast  harbor,  seldom  being  away 
more  than  four  or  five  days  at  a  time.  There 
was  little  or  no  formality  on  board.  The  skip- 
per was  as  amiable  as  he  was  fat,  and  he  did  not 
expect  the  crew  to  exert  themselves  unduly  when 
they  were  afloat  waiting  about.  Notwithstanding 
his  bulk,  however,  he  became  like  a  live  wire 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  a  tow.  He  was 
know-n  familiarly  as  Lightning  Grummitt.  and 
had  earned  the  nickname.  Not  a  tug  captain  in 
Sydney  harbor  could  hold  a  candle  to  him  at 
his  business.  He  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny 
sixth  sense  which  told  him  a  ship  in  the  distance 
w-anted  a  tug.  He  had  spent  the  best  part  of  a 
lifetime  running  trading-boats  in  the  Pacific,  but 
for  the  last  twenty  years  had  done  nothing  but 
towang-work  where  he  was  now,  and  it  was  be- 
coming second  nature  for  him  to  know  the  re- 
quirements of  different  vessels. 

The  days  passed  pleasantly  enough  for  Dave, 
and  he  found  very  little  to  do,  as  compared  with 
life  on  tramps.  Sometimes,  after  satisfying  him- 
self that  the  lookout  was  wide-awake,  the  skip- 
per would  join  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  the  cozy 
cabin,  and  join  in  telling  yarns  while  smoking 
fearsome  black  cigars  that  seemed  to  Dave  to 
have  an  odor  of  tarred  rope. 

One  evening,  when  the  tug  was  rolling  gently 
in  the  ground-swell  and  various  reminiscences  had 
been  exchanged,  the  conversation  drifted  toward 
pirates  of  other  days  and  treasure-trove. 

"That  reminds  me,"  Tempest  said,  "of  a  queer 
bit  of  news  Dave  here  picked  up  some  time  ago 
in  America.  Do  any  of  you  remember  hearing 
of  a  treasure-ship  called  the  Hattcras  being  lost 
in  the  South  Seas  years  ago?" 

"The  Hatteras,"  Captain  Grummitt  repeated 
slowly,  taking  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
squinting  at  the  swaying  lamp  overhead.  "No,  I 
don't  seem  to  recall  it  for  the  minute.  What  did 
she   have   on   board  ?" 

"There    was    nothing    special    on    board,"    re- 
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plied  Tempest,  "except  a  consignment  of  plati- 
num, belonging  to  a  passenger  who  had  spent 
a  couple  of  years  or  so  mining  it.  He  was  taking 
the  stufif  to  San  Francisco  from  Sydney." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  the  skipper  interrupted,  un- 
screwing the  cigar  again,  pensively.  "I  seem 
to  have  a  hazy  recollection  of  something  of  the 
sort,  but  it  's  a  good  long  while  ago.    What  hap- 


Several  pairs  of  eyes  were  turned  on  the  boy 
in  surprise. 

"Shiver  my  timbers !"  said  Captain  Grummitt. 
"Have  you  found  her,  lad?" 

Dave  shook  his  head  regretfully,  with  a  smile. 

"No  such  luck,"  he  said,  "though  Tempest 
keeps  joking  with  me  about   it." 

"It's  no  joke,  laddie,"  said  Tempest.     "It  seems 
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pened  to  the  ship?  Was  n't  she  set  on  fire,  or 
something?" 

"Nobody  knows.     She  just   disappeared." 

"Oh,  yes,  that  was  it !  I  was  confusing  her 
with  another  craft.    The  Hattcras — let  me  see — " 

Captain  Grummitt  scratched  his  head  vigor- 
ously, an  action  which  always  seemed  to  assist 
his  memory. 

"Blow  me  if  that  was  n't  the  boat  there  was 
a  reward  ofifered  for,"  he  said  at  length,  his  mind 
leaping  back  over  the  years.  "But  I  don't  just 
recall  if  ever  she  was  found." 

"Never,"  said  Tempest.  "There  is  n't  a  man 
living  to-day  can  say  for  a  fact  what  happened 
to  her  or  to  any  one  on  board,  except  perhaps 
Dave,  and  what  he  knows  does  n't  amount  to 
much,  but  it  's  curious." 


to  me  you  got  nearer  to  it  than  any  one  else 
ever  did,  only  you  did  n't  realize  it  at  the  time." 

"Well,  out  with  it,"  urged  Grummitt.  "What 
happened  ?" 

"As  far  as  we  know  at  present,"  Tempest 
explained,  "there  has  only  been  one  bark  of  that 
name  lost  in  the  South  Seas.  Dave  happened  to 
be  talking  to  an  old  sailor  on  the  quay  at  Brook- 
lyn this  year,  and  got  wind  of  a  bark  called  the 
Hattcras  that  was  lying  half  buried  in  sand  on 
some  island." 

"Where  ?"  Captain  Grummitt  asked,  his  inter- 
est aroused. 

"Goodness  knows !  But  wait  a  minute.  The 
old  sailor  does  n't  appear  to  have  known,  or  re- 
membered, that  there  was  anything  of  value  on 
the  Hattcras,  but  as  soon  as  Dave  told  his  father 
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about  it  Captain  Hallard  remembered  the  story, 
though  he  did  n't  think  there  would  be  anytliing 
of  value  left  on  the  wreck  after  all  this  time. 
Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  however,  nobody  can 
say,  really,  as  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  any 
one  findhig  the  platinum." 

"But  did  n't  the  sailor  give  any  idea  where  he 
saw  the  wreck?"  Captain  Grummitt  asked. 

"Somewhere  near  Christmas  Island,"  Dave  put 
in. 

"Now  we  're  getting  on,"  said  the  skipper. 
"How  near?" 

"Some  distance  away,  I  guess,"  replied  Dave. 
"They  were  running  toward  Christmas  Island 
from  another  place  when  they  came  across  it." 

"Did  he  mention  the  name  of  the  other  place?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  now." 

'"Well,  let  's  see,"  observed  the  skipper,  div- 
ing into  a  deep  locker.  "I  've  got  an  old  chart 
of  the  Pacific  somewhere  here.  P'raps  that  will 
help  you  to  remember.     Ah,  here  it  is !" 

Captain  Grummitt  carefully  spread  the  sheet 
on  the  cabin  table,  and  with  a  pudgy  forefinger 
indicated  the  position  of  Christmas  Island. 

"Now,  you  run  your  eye  over  that  section," 
he  said.  "  'T  won't  take  long.  There  's  precious 
few  places  there  big  enough  to  have  a  name." 

"Here  it  is — Fanning  Island,"  Dave  an- 
nounced. 

"Umph!"  said  the  skipper,  re-scratching  his 
pate.  "That  gives  you  your  bearings,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  but  you  know  them  two  islands 
are  n't  quite  as  near  to  one  another  as  they  look 
on  that  chart.  The  next  question  is,  how  long 
had  they  passed  Fanning  before  they  hit  the 
wreck  ?" 

"I  don't  think  he  mentioned  any  definite  time, 
but  he  said  something  about  being  a  day's  steam- 
ing off  their  course,"  said  Dave,  struggling  to  re- 
call more  of  the  ancient  mariner's  yarn. 

"That  helps  in  a  way,"  the  skipper  commented. 
"But  which  direction  did  she  drift — east  or  west?" 

"I  have  no  idea." 

"Umph!"     The    captain    was    silent,    thinking. 

"Did  he  say  anything  particular  about  the 
island  ?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"The  wreck  was  in  a  lagoon,"  Dave  said,  "and 
there  was  a  reef  of  rocks  outside  the  lagoon,  be- 
cause they  thought  the  ship  must  have  struck 
those  rocks  and  drifted  over  them  afterward  on 
a  very  high  tide." 

"We  're  getting  on,"  commented  the  skipper. 
"What   else?" 

"I  only  remember  one  other  thing.  There  was 
a  sort  of  hill  on  the  island,  and  in  the  distance 
it  seemed  to  be  shaped  like  a  camel's  back." 

{To  be 


"That's  definite  enough.  Of  course,  there  are 
lots  of  islands  around  those  waters  with  lagoons, 
and  a  lagoon  most  generally  has  a  bunch  of  rocks 
round  it,  but  it  's  long  odds  you"  would  n't  find 
two  islands  there  with  a  lagoon  and  a  hill  like 
a  camel  on  it.  Then,  if  you  should  see  a  hill  like 
a  cow  or  a  donkey,  you  '11  know  it  is  n't  that  one." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  said  Tempest,  who  had 
been  listening  with  curious  interest,  "if  you  see 
the  camel,  it  is  worth  making  a  mighty  careful 
search  in  that  neighborhood  for  the  treasure- 
ship." 

"You  bet  your  sweet  life  it  is!"  said  Captain 
Grummitt.  "If  I  was  twenty  years  younger  and 
did  n't  have  to  spend  my  time  lodging  around 
Sydney  Harbor  looking  for  the  price  of  the  fam- 
ily's victuals  and  rent,  hang  me  if  I  would  n't 
put  in  a  spell  hunting  for  that  old  treasure-ship." 

"Do  you  really  think  it  might  be  worth  while?" 
Tempest  asked,  his  habitual  manner  of  careless- 
ness cast  aside  for  the  moment. 

"Well,  if  you  put  it  up  to  me  that  way,"  said 
the  skipper,  blowing  rings  of  smoke  between  each 
few  words,  "it  's  a  hard  question.  You  see,  you 
can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  there  is,  or 
there  was,  a  bark  called  the  Hattcras  there  not 
very  long  ago,  unless  this  old  sailor  invented  it, 
and  there  's  no  sensible  reason  for  supposing  he 
did  that.  Then  again,  if  any  one  had  ever  found 
that  treasure,  the  papers  would  have  had  a  long 
yarn  about  it,  and  none  of  us  ever  heard  of  that 
happening.  I  could  tell  you  a  whole  lot  more  of 
what  I  think  about  it  if  only  I  could  get  one  peek 
at  the  wreck.  Such  a  lot  depends  on  what  state 
she  is  in.  Mebbe  there  's  nothing  but  her  ribs 
left  by  now,  in  which  case,  good-by  treasure.  But 
if  she  's  pretty  deep  in  the  sand,  and  if  she  has  n't 
broken  in  half,  I  don't  see  why  there  should  n't 
be  a  fair  chance  of  this  stufif  still  being  on  board. 
You  see,  there  's  a  powerful  difference  between 
leaving  it  all  these  years  in  the  main  street  of 
Sydney  and  leaving  it  stranded  on  a  little  island 
where  nobody  in  their  sane  senses  would  think 
of  poking  their  noses." 

"I  think  some  fine  day  we  shall  have  to  go 
treasure-hunting,  Dave,"  Tempest  said  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"If   ever   we   get   the   chance,"   agreed    Dave. 

"If  ever  you  get  the  chance,"  said  Captain 
Grummitt,  nodding  his  head  with  each  word, 
"don't  you  miss  it !  But  how  in  thunder  you  're  ■ 
to  get  the  chance  is  more  than  I  know,  because 
there  ain't  no  ferry-boats  running  to  Christmas 
Island  this  summer,  nor  any  other  summer,  and 
you  can  take  it  from  me  the  walking  from  here 
to  there  is  pretty  bad.     Yessir.     Pretty  bad!" 

continued) 
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It  is  two  years  and  more  since  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  the  boys  and  girls  of 
St.  Nicholas  about  motion-pictures,  and  what  a 
wonderful  two  years  it  has  been !  Such  changes 
have  been  made  during  that  period,  and  such 
progress !  A  great  many  more  pictures  are  pro- 
duced now  than  were  being  made  then,  and  much 
better  ones — though  not  all  of  them  are  better 
than  they  "used  to  be." 

There  has  been  another  change,  too,  and  this  a 
very,  very  sad  one.  When  I  last  talked  with 
you,  our  films  were  telling  the  story  of  peace,  and 
that  was  the  chief  hope  and  topic  of  our  nation. 


to  them  on  boat  or  train,  with  much  flying  of  flags 
and  fluttering  of  handkerchiefs.  They  are  leav- 
ing America.  Even  then  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
so  very  serious — people  always  have  traveled 
about  a  lot  on  boat  and  train.  But  the  very  next 
film,  maybe,  shows  us  another  detachment  of  our 
soldiers  just  arrived  in  England.  The  entire  pop- 
ulace is  out  to  greet  them.  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  are  there,  and  with  a  brass  band  in 
the  lead,  beating  time,  again  we  see  lines  of  our 
uniformed  men,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  They 
are  going  to  the  trenches  and  have  reached  Lon- 
don on  their  way.    They  are  given  a  tremendous 
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But  now,  everywhere  is  war,  and  the  motion- 
pictures  are  telling  us  about  that.  At  virtually 
every  theater  we  see  reels  and  reels  showing  long 
columns  of  our  splendid  young  men  marching  away 
to  war,  some  of  them  never  to  return.  The  military 
uniform  has  replaced  the  citizen's  dress  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  "boys"  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  pictures  enable  us  to  visit 
them  at  their  camps  east,  south,  and  west,  where 
they  put  in  the  days  of  training,  working,  and 
drilling.     After  that,  we  sometimes  say  good-by 


ovation  and  greeted  with  great  demonstrations 
of  joy — our  America  is  on  its  way  to  help  save 
the  world  for  a  principle.  No  motive  of  money 
or  selfish  gain,  no  desire  for  territorial  acqui- 
sition spurs  them  forward;  but  there  they  march, 
manly,  proud  and  brave,  your  brothers  and  mine, 
to  fight  for  humanity's  freedom.  The  long  col- 
umns go  tramping  past,  this  time  to  eml)ark  for 
France.  As  the  last  of  them  passes  out  of  sight, 
we  reach  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  theater  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  would  roll  down,  and  swal- 
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low  the  lump  in  our  throat  that  seemed  almost  to 
choke  us. 

Yes,  our  boys  have  gone,  more  are  going  every 
day;  but  the  littler  boys  left  at  home,  and  the 
girls  too,  can  help  to  win  victory  by  each  one 
being  heart  and  soul  and  mind  a  loyal  American, 
])atriotically  standing  with  and  for  and  by  our 
Government,  each  one  watching  word  and  thought 
to  be  very  sure  that  he  is  all  of  that.  None  of 
us  can  view  these  pictures  of  our  soldiers  with- 
out a  feeling  deep  down  inside  somewhere  that 
we  are  going  to  be  very  good  indeed,  far  better 
than  we  've  been  before ;  and  we  can  do  that  in  no 
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more  effective  way  than  by  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try and  its  ideals  and  to  the  principle  of  right  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  I  have  mentioned  the  war 
first,  because  that  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
America  to-day. 

The  motion-picture,  primarily,  is  intended  as  an 
amusement,  and  all  children,  from  the  tiniest  tod- 
dler to  the  "man  who  is  a  child  grown  up,"  love 
to  be  agreeably  entertained.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  children  now  attend  motion-picture 
shows  in  greater  number  than  all  other  amuse- 
ments coml)ined.  Therefore,  the  older  boys  and 
girls  especially  have  the  privilege  and  opportu- 
nity of  choosing  to  see  only  high-grade,  whole- 
some productions. 

Quite  a  number  of  films  are  being  made  to-day 
that  will  please  all  ages  of  boys  and  girls,  and  I 
can  almost  describe  the  kind  of  picture  you  like 
above  all  others.     First,  you  want  a  story  about 


a  girl  of  beautiful  character  and  a  brave,  fine- 
looking  man,  and  the  end  must  be  "they  lived 
happy  ever  after."  But  in  between  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  there  must  be  a  meritorious  story 
of  dramatic  interest  that  shall  prove  the  loyalty 
and  sincerity  of  both  through  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, just  as  happens  to  people  in  real  life,  you 
know, — not  namby-pamby,  but  a  strong,  stirring 
story  with  a  purpose.  The  man  must  have  the 
chance  to  prove  that  he  is  every  inch  a  man, 
while  the  girl  must  remain  loyally  true  blue. 

Then  you  like  to  see  the  characters  in  beauti- 
ful homes  and  artistic  surroundings,  and  certain 
pictures  show  homes  as  nearly  perfect  as  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  money  can  make  them.  I  won- 
der if  it  ever  has  occurred  to  my  readers  that 
some  of  you,  and  legions  of  other  boys  and  girls, 
are  seeing  to-day  more  lovely  homes  in  motion- 
pictures  than  you  ever  have  seen  before  perhaps? 
That  is  true.  You  admire  and  enjoy  these  homes 
as  you  watch  the  shadowy  screen,  and  I  wonder 
how  many  say  to  yourselves,  "I  want  a  home  like 
that  when  I  get  big"  ?  You  think,  too,  as  you 
admire  the  wonderful  scenery,  that  some  day  you 
will  take  a  train  and  ride  away  across  the  conti- 
nent to  see  the  real  California,  where  many  of 
these  actual  homes  are  located. 

Another  thing  you  like  to  have  in  a  picture  is 
a  party.  Everybody  loves  a  party.  There  is  all 
the  flutter  and  suppressed  excitement  of  getting 
dressed  and  having  all  in  readiness ;  and  when 
the  people  begin  to  arrive,  the  men  look  so  hand- 
some in  their  evening  clothes  and  the  ladies  are 
so  charming  in  their  filmy  frocks !  The  little 
folks  back  in  the  darkened  theater  watch  in 
absorbed  wonder  as  the  men  gallantly  escort  and 
wait  upon  the  ladies.  What  courteous  manners ! 
And  how  thoughtful  and  attentive!  These  men 
of  the  screen  do  a  thousand  little  things  that  add 
to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  ladies  and 
make  the  evening  pass  happily  that  the  big  and 
little  boys  in  the  audience  perhaps  never  would 
have  thought  of  doing.  The  courtesy  of  the  occa- 
sion impresses  one  deeply.  For  instance,  every 
man  of  them  rises  whenever  a  lady  comes  in,  and 
they  remain  standing  until  she  is  seated.  That  is 
a  very  little  courtesy,  of  course,  and  most  little 
boys  are  taught  it  in  the  home;  but  I  venture  the 
guess  that  some  boys  leave  these  pictures  resolv- 
ing to  adopt  as  their  own  the  manners  of  the  men 
in  the  films,  particularly  the  leading  man. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  girls  are  adoring  the  lead- 
ing lady,  her  dress,  her  smile,  her  sweet,  womanly 
ways — all  to  be  copied  and  practised  at  home, 
later.  How  do  I  know  that  little  girls  make  ideals 
of  the  film  stars?  Well,  I  will  tell  you..  Do  you 
know  Mary  Pick  ford?     In  imagination  I  hear  a 
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great  chorus  of  delighted  "Oh,  yes!"  answering 
as  one  voice.  Well,  I  know  Miss  Pickford,  too, 
and  one  day  I  went  to  call  upon  her  at  the  studio 
where  she  makes  the  pictures,  which  you  see  later 
at  the  theaters.  I  found  her  in  her  dressing-room, 
and  guess  what  she  was  do- 
ing— signing  letters  as  fast 
as  she  could  write,  while 
a  big  pile  was  on  the  desk 
in  front  of  her,  and  two 
stenographers  typewriting 
as  fast  as  their  fingers  could 
fly.  I  asked  Miss  Pickford 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  She 
stopped,  and,  turning  to  me, 
said,  "Do  you  see  those  let- 
ters?" I  looked.  Stacked 
around  three  sides  of  the 
room,  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet,  were  unopened  letters  ! 
I  nodded,  "Yes."  "These 
come  by  the  thousand,"  said 
Miss  Pickford,  "from  girls 
in  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  have  seen  my  photo- 
plays and  who  write  to  tell 
me  how  much  they  enjoy 
them;    and    often    mothers 

write  that  their  daughters  are  trying  to  grow  up 
to  be  like  the  characters  I  play,  and  thanking  me 
for  giving  them  clean,  wholesome  pictures."  And 
she  handed  me  several  letters  to  read  in  confirma- 
tion. "I  think  a  very  great  deal  of  the  writers 
of  these  letters,"  she  added;  "I  call  them  'my 
girls,'  and   I   personally  answer   and   sign  all  of 


Personally,  I  have  no  ulterior  interest  in  Miss 
Pickford  or  her  pictures,  hut  I,  too,  fell  a  victim 
to  her  grace  and  charm.  She  is  womanly,  mod- 
est, gracious,  and,  best  of  all,  has  sweet,  unselfish 
manners.     She  looks  off  the  screen  just  as  she 


REBECCA    AND  HER   CHUM   SELLING   SOAP. 

the  letters  I  possibly  can ;  but  if  I  answered  them 
all,  there  'd  be  no  time  left  to  make  pictures." 
Then,  as  I  left,  she  signed  a  photograph  for  me. 


REBECCA    STARTING    FOR    HER   AUNTS'    HOMIO. 

does  on,  and  truly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  girls  are 
trying  to  be   like   her. 

I  wonder  if  "Little  Mary,"  as  she  is  popularly 
called,  has  visited  your  local  theater  in  "Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl"?  If  so,  you  doubtless  have  seen 
it.  If  not,  you  have  a  delightful  treat  awaiting 
you  when  she  does  come.  Another  of  her  pic- 
tures I  must  not  fail  to  tell  you  about  is  "Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm."  Of  course  you  have  read 
the  story  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  but  after  see- 
ing the  film  your  pleasure  in  it  will  be  more 
than  doubled. 

Some  of  the  pictures  you  will  enjoy  are  those 
in  which  children  play  important  roles,  though  the 
fact  that  children  appear  in  them  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  you  will  like  the  pictures.  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,"  for  example,  is  played  almost 
entirely  by  children,  but  the  producer  added  to 
the  fairy  story,  which  you  all  know,  new  char- 
acters, some  of  them  quite  terrifying,  and  a  new 
plot,  with  the  result  that  the  last  half  does  not 
fulfil  the  promise  of  the  first.  And  not  all  of  the 
films  in  which  little  Marie  Osborne  appears  are 
suited  to  young  spectators. 

There  are  other  film  fairy-tales,  however,  that 
you  will  like  throughout.  Have  you  ever  seen 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Snow  White"?  And 
I  must  not  forget  Mark  Twain's  beautiful  story, 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper." 
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I  wonder  how  many  St.  Nicholas  readers  live 
in  cities  and  towns  where  special  performances 
have  been  given  for  children?     Such   perform- 


THK   I'lilSCI-:  AND   THE    FAUPEIl. 


ances  were  given  in  New  York  last  year,  and  the 
children  had  such  good  times !  As  many  as 
twelve  hundred  came  to  one  theater  many  Satur- 


A   SCKNIO  FKOM   "IIULDA  OF   UOLLAND. 


days,  and  I  'm  going  to  let  one  of  the  girls  who 
went  tell  you  about  it.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
cousin,  and  here  is  the  letter : 


For  my  letter  this  week  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  something  so  very  amusing  that  I  know  you  will 
like  it. 

Several  women  who  seem  to  know  all  about  children 
have  organized  a  club  to  produce  a  series  of  moving 
pictures  for  them  on  Saturday  mornings.  Well,  I  have 
been  there  several  times  and  they  are  just  fine!  They 
show  lovely  pictures  of  such  interesting  stories  and 
fairy-tales,  and  some  such  funny  ones,  too.  We  had 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  with  Marguerite  Clark, 
"Poor  Little  Peppina,"  with  Mary  Pickford,  and  "The 
Fairy  and  the  Waif,"  with  Mary  Miles  Minter.  As  you 
are  a  picture  "fan"  I  am  mentioning  the  stars.  "Little 
Mary  Sunshine"  had  Marie  Osborne  in  it.  Of  course, 
you  know  that  adorable  five-year-old.  Is  n't  she  the 
sweetest  little  thing?  Her  dimples  are  so  deep,  and 
cute,  and  she  has  such  wavy  hair,  and  oh,  how  that 
baby  can  act !  In  one  part  she  walked  nicely  up  to 
a  big  black  bear  (he  is  in  reality  her  pet)  and  squirted 
a  hose  on  him.  She  can  laugh  and  cry  to  order,  too. 
The  play  had  other  actors,  of  course,  but  she  was  the 
best.  The  plot  was  splendid,  and  I  just  love  the  whole 
play,  from  Baby  Marie  to  the  bear. 

Films  that  the  older  boys  will  find  of  special 
interest  are  those  dealing  with  the  industries. 
Many  of  you  are  even  now  thinking  about  what 
vocation  you  will  follow.  One  film,  for  instance, 
shows  in  detail  the  making  of  a  book;  another 
shows  the  manufacture  of  milk  chocolate,  from 
the  placid  Holstcin  cow  to  the  finished  package; 
another  shows  how  shoes  are  made,  from  the  raw 
hides  to  the  fine  foot-wear  in  the  shop-window ; 
still  another  shows  the  process  by  which  the  kid- 
skin  becomes  gloves  for  the 
dainty  hands  of  my  lady ;  a 
rural  film  shows  harvesting 
methods,  from  the  not-so- 
.very  long  ago,  when  grain 
was  cut  with  a  scythe,  to  the 
present,  when  a  huge  modern 
machine  operated  by  gasolene 
or  electricity  cuts  the  grain 
and  gathers,  threshes,  and 
puts  it  into  bags  for  market, 
all  in  one  operation.  Then 
there  are  films  whose  timeli- 
ness adds  to  their  interest, 
such  as  those  that  show  the 
making  of  munitions,  and  the 
conservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  modern  drying 
processes. 

To-day  motion-pictures  are 
one  of  the  interests  in  near- 
ly every  home.    They  offer  a 
means  of  recreation  and  im- 
provement    to     millions     of 
young   folk,   boys   and   girls ; 
and  what  they  see  on  the  screen  becomes  a  part 
of  their  thinking,  is  reflected  in  their  conduct,  and 
may  be  an  inspiration  to  worthy  achievement. 
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THE  SPECTATORS  AT  REBECCA'S  CIBCUS. 


Boys  and  girls  now  have  some  responsibility 
about  what  character  of  pictures  they  will  see; 
that  is,  each  can  try  to  find  out  that  a  picture  is 
worth  while  before  going  to  see  it.  Certainly, 
none  of  the  St.  Nicholas  readers  would  care  for 
trashy  books,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  they 
would  not  care  to  see  trashy  stories  on  the  screen. 
More  than  this,  our  nation  is  now  at  war,  and 
that  fact  is  bringing  additional  duties  to  each  and 


every  one  of  us,  including  the  boys  and  girls. 
Let  one  of  these  be  to  realize  in  what  direction 
the  pictures  you  see  in  the  films  are  influencing 
you.  Cultivate  a  taste  for  the  meritorious,  the 
refined  picture.  This  will  help  not  only  you,  but 
your  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  your  play- 
mates. Each  of  you  may  immediately  become  a 
film  committee  of  one,  determined  to  see  only  the 
good  pictures.    Let  's  do  it  now ! 


THE   CIRCUS   PARADE   FROM    ■REBECCA   OF   SUNNYBBOOK    FARM. 


\-t        .,■-<.. 


After  paiiiUiig  in  Uie  iiosscssioii  of  W.  H.  SaRc,  Esq.  rhntojjrapli  by  courtesy  of  Kiioedler  &  Co. 

"LITTLE  MRS.  GAMP."     PAINTED  BY  SIR  JOHN  E.  MILLAIS 
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Chaptkr  IV 

godmother's  understudy 

Gerald  did  not  forget.  That  very  evening,  at 
Allison  Burt's  dance,  Dorothea  heard  him  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Wright  when  that  lady,  on  her  way 
home  from  a  musicale,  looked  in  at  the  Burts' 
to  pick  up  Dorothea. 

"Aunt  Isabel  will  chaperon  the  girls  from 
here,"  he  was  saying  when  Dorothea  caught  the 
drift  of  his  words.  "Marjorie  is  going  over,  and 
Norman  has  asked  Allison — " 

A  queer  little  commotion  stirred  Dorothea. 
She  was  committed,  whatever  prudence  might 
dictate.  Keenly  she  watched  Aunt  Ida  for  any 
shadow  of  disapproval  on  that  mobile  face.  But 
Mrs.  Wright,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  in  the 
movements  of  the  dance,  was  listening  to  Gerald 
with  entire  approbation.  The  girl  saw  them 
laughing  together,  saw  Aunt  Ida's  gracious,  em- 
phatic little  nod.  In  the  motor  on  the  way  home, 
Dorothea  drew  close  to  her  hostess.  "And  you 
really  think  it  is  all  right  for  me  to  go  to  the  frat 
house-warming  ?" 

"I  only  wish  I  could  go  with  you.  He  asked 
me,  the  young  scamp !  Invited  me  to  help 
chaperon.  I  told  him  I  should  like  nothing  bet- 
ter. One  of  the  merriest  memories  of  my  youth, 
Dorothea,  is  of  a  gathering  in  a  college  town. 
Did  n't  we  girls  have  a  good  time !  Go,  by  all 
means,  my  dear,  and  enjoy  yourself.  I  shall  not 
worry  about  you  so  long  as  you  play  with  half 
a  dozen  boys  at  once." 

Unaccountably  Dorothea  blushed.  "That  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  such  a  good  time  here.  The 
young  folks  all  do  things  together — in  bunches. 
Can't  you  go?  It  would  make  everything  per- 
fect." 

"Thank  you.  The  trouble  is,  I  have  invited 
a  house-party  and  one  or  two  of  my  guests  will 
be  staying  through  the  date.  It  seemed  to  me 
rather  jolly  for  you  to  have  other  young  people 
in  the  house,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  are 
friends  I  have  not  seen  for  years." 

"Everything  you  do  is  jolly,"  said  Dorothea. 

"They  are  interesting  people.  You  will  find 
them  stimulating  to  meet.  And  I  count  on  you 
to  help  me  play  hostess,  my  dear." 

The  girl's  eyes  kindled.  "I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing lovelier." 

"There  will  be  two  girls  and  three  boys,  unless 
somebody  fails  me.  Nita  and  Conrad  Grace  have 
had   a    rather   amusing   life,   without   much   true 


satisfaction,  I  fancy.  Their  mother  died  when 
they  were  small,  and  they  have  lived  with  their 
father  very  nearly  all  over  the  globe.  Yes,  he  is 
tlic  Grace,  the  painter.  Nita  has  managed  some- 
how to  remain  a  desperately  shy  little  girl  under 
a  sophisticated  appearance.  People  think  her 
haughty,  when  she  is  just  frightened.  I  doubt  if 
she  has  ever  had  a  thoroughly  good  time  in  a 
strange  house  in  her  life;  and  strange. houses  are, 
one  might  say,  her  daily  bread,  as  they  are  con- 
stantly traveling.  I  want  her  to  forget  that  this 
house  is  new  to  her.  You  can  manage  that  for 
me." 

"I  shaU  love  to  try."  Dorothea's  voice  was 
eager. 

"You  will  succeed,  for  you  will  understand  that 
her  manner  is  not  intended  to  rebuff.  Conrad, 
her  brother,  is  an  odd  boy.  In  him  the  family 
shyness  takes  the  form  of  an  insufferable  inclina- 
tion to  show  off.  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  is  ap- 
pearing at  his  ease.  And  their  father  is  the  most 
delightful  man  in  the  world !  The  other  two  boys 
are  brothers,  Billy  and  Bob  Saunders.  I  knew 
them  as  little  chaps  in  Rome  when  their  father 
was  there  in  the  consular  service.  Their  mother 
is  quite  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw. 
Florence  Lawton  is  simply  a  nice  girl.  She  comes 
with  her  aunt,  Inez  Lawton,  the  writer.  There 
is  a  woman  as  lovely  in  mind  as  she  is  in  feature. 
The  two,  aunt  and  niece,  are  absolutely  alone  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  inseparable. 
The  child  has  no  special  ability.  She  is  n't  even 
pretty,  nor  particularly  charming.  But  she  is 
superlatively  nice — a  comfortable  body  to  have 
about.  She  keeps  house  for  her  aunt  in  a  quaint 
old  New  York  mansion  that  business  is  besieging 
on  all  sides." 

So  the  warm,  mellow  voice  ran  on,  describing 
the  coming  guests.  And  Dorothea  listened, 
curled  in  a  deep  wicker  chair,  in  the  prettiest  of 
negligees,  while  the  fire  painted  glowing  pictures 
that  warmed  her  hospitable  young  heart  as  hap- 
pily as  the  birch  logs  toasted  her  toes.  To  help 
play  the  hostess  in  this  beautiful  house — could 
a  kindly  fate  grant  more? 

"We  will  plan  a  bit  to-morrow,"  Aunt  Ida  was 
saying.  "I  had  thought  of  a  luncheon  dance  for 
the  young  people.  You  might  take  the  music- 
room,  or  the  terrace  if  the  day  is  fine,  while  I 
use  the  dining-room.  The  gardens  have  been 
crying  out  for  a  garden-party  all  this  month. 
Then  we  must  have  two  or  three  dinners.  I 
think,   and   some   night   a   bona- fide   dance — sha" 
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we  call  it  a  ball?  That  will  be  especially  for 
you,  my  dear." 

Dorothea  went  to  sleep  to  dream  deliciously  of 
])umpkiii  coaches  and  silver  slippers  and  fra- 
ternity house-parties  and  forlorn  damsels  to 
whom  it  was  her  joyous  task  to  disclose  all  the 
beauties  of   Fairwood. 

When  she  actually  saw  Nita  Grace,  however, 
she  felt  an  inner  grimace  of  self -amusement 
that  never  quivered  a  muscle  of  her  face.  That 
elegant,  and  reserved  young  figure  drawled  a 
languid  "How  d'y  do?"  and  only  consciousness 
of  her  own  modish  costume  enabled  Dorothea  to 
find  courage  to  address  her.  But  she  remem- 
bered Aunt  Ida's  revelation  and  chattered  away, 
as  persistently  friendly  as  though  the  iceberg 
that  answered  to  Nita's  name  were  really  a  flesh- 
and-blood  girl.  It  was  hard  work  to  keep  up 
the  illusion,  for  friendliness  craves  encourage- 
ment, and  Nita's  tall,  slender  young-ladyhood  re- 
mained aloof  and  unbending.  Dorothea  almost 
inclined  to  doul)t  the  exactitude  of  her  hostess's 
information;  but  to  discredit  anything  Aunt  Ida 
said  proved  unthinkable,  and  she  fell  back  again 
on  persistence. 

"Perhaps,"  the  girl  thought,  "she  really  is  feel- 
ing a  little  warmed  up  inside,  but  does  n't  know 
how  to  show  it.  'Pike's  Peak  or  bust,'  as  Jim 
says.     I  won't  give  up  till  she  goes  home." 

It  was  a  comfort  to  turn  from  Nita's  icy  re- 
moteness to  Florence  Lawton.  Dorothea  could 
have  hugged  her  for  her  responsiveness  and  for 
the  unobtrusive  way  she  settled  into  the  social 
scheme.  Where  Nita  sat  on  the  edge  of  her 
chair,  sipping  tea  like  a  Dresden-china  shep- 
herdess in  metropolitan  clothes,  scorning  the 
world  with  cold,  level  gray  eyes,  Florence  Lawton 
quietly  put  out  a  hand  to  steady  a  tottering  cup, 
exclaimed  over  the  beauties  of  Fairwood  with 
whomever  hai)pened  to  be  her  neighbor,  lent  a 
well-bred  ear  to  Conrad  Grace's  boastfulness, 
and  managed  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  thoroughly  enjoying  herself. 
Yes,  undeniably,  Florence  Lawton  was  "nice." 

Billy  and  P)ob  Saunders  were  "nice,"  too,  fine, 
well-turned-out  college  boys,  with  a  refreshing 
unconsciousness  of  any  special  importance  they 
might  have  in  the  universe.  Beside  Conrad 
Grace's  bumptiousness  the  simple  good  manners 
of  Billy  and  Bob  stood  out  as  superior  virtue. 
For  Conrad  Grace  was,  as  Aunt  Ida  had  said, 
insufferable.  His  voice  was  too  loud,  his  gestures 
were  too  violent,  his  very  hair  stood  up  aggres- 
sively. Dorothea  wanted  to  get  Billy  and  Bob  off 
by  themselves,  with  Florence  Lawton,  and  talk 
with  them.  Instead,  she  linked  her  arm  in 
Florence's    and   drew   her   over   to    Nita's   chair, 


Billy  and  Bob  followed,  Conrad  added  himself, 
and  for  the  next  half-hour  Nita  was  at  the  heart 
of  a  group  that,  however  its  individual  members 
might  feel,  gave  a  perfectly  good  imitation  of  six 
young  people  getting  acquainted. 

"Well  done!"  Aunt  Ida  found  time  to  say 
softly  before  Dorothea  took  the  girls  upstairs; 
yet,  whatever  Aunt  Ida  might  think,  Dorothea 
felt  certain,  when  she  went  to  bed  that  night, 
that  the  ice  had  not  even  been  scratched. 

"I  '11  try  her  with  the  gardens  in  the  morn- 
ing," thought  the  young  hostess,  with  some  dis- 
couragement. "Not  that  she  will  probably  notice 
anything;  though  how  anybody  can  help  getting 
a  little  enthusiastic  over  the  gardens,  I  don't  see." 

But  in  the  morning,  when  she  tapped  lightly 
on  Nita's  door,  there  was  no  response. 

"I  saw  the  young  lady  going  downstairs.  Miss 
Graham,  five  minutes  ago,"  said  a  passing  maid. 

Dorothea  thanked  her  and  turned  her  own  steps 
toward  the  staircase.  Outside,  the  earth  was  a 
painted  glory,  a  cup  of  gorgeous  color,  rimmed 
with  blue  hills,  and  filled  with  a  draft  of  sparkling 
Octol)er  air.  Dorothea  drank  it  joyously.  After 
all.  the  world  was  too  beautiful,  too  wonderful, 
to  let  little  things  like  unresponsive  guests  bother 
one..  For  ten  minutes  she  would  enjoy  it  all. by 
herself  in   its  morning  freshness. 

When,  reluctantly,  she  pulled  her  thoughts 
again  toward  Nita  Grace,  her  feet  turned  first 
to  the  terrace.  Red  leaves  littered  its  gray  flags, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  guest.  A  swift  sur- 
vey of  the  gardens  revealed  no  figures,  not  even 
a  gardener's.  Perhaps  Nita  was  a  per.son  who 
did  not  dare  to  explore  for  herself.  Dorothea 
moved  toward  the  lawn  where,  on  the  previous 
afternoon,  they  had  had  tea. 

She  was  approaching  swiftly  through  the 
shrubbery  when  voices  caught  her  ear — a  boy's, 
dejected,  mortified;  a  girl's,  low,  incisive,  dis- 
couraged. 

"Hang  it  all,  Nita,  you  know  how  it  is  with 
me !     I  supjjose  I  went  the  limit  last  night." 

"Yes,  you  did." 

"Talked  at  the  top  of  my  lungs  and  acted  as 
though  I  owned  the  universe  generally  and 
wanted  everybody  to  know  it?" 

"Just  about  that.  I  've  never  seen  you  worse 
— except  once  or  twice." 

The  boy  groaned.  "The  decenter  a  place  is 
the  more  I  hate  this  eternal  visiting.  Say,  Nita, 
I  'm  going  to  cut  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  I  say.     I  'm  going  to  get  out." 

"You  can't  do  that." 

"Well,  I  can,  all  right.  .\n(l  I  will,  too.  I  'm 
not    going    to    stand    being    dragged    around    to 
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places  where  I  behave  like  a  clown.  Don't  you 
suppose  I  can  see  what  people  think  of  me?" 

"You  will  have  to  stand  it.     We  '11  both  have  to." 

"I  won't.    That  's  flat." 

"You  won't  go  off  and  leave  me,  Con.  I  'm  in 
as  deep  as  you." 

"You  don't  make  such  a  confounded  fool  of 
yourself." 

"I  make  a  confounded  snob  of  myself.  I  'm  a 
spoil-sport.  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  what 
people  think,  too?" 

Noiselessly  Dorothea  drew  back.  She  felt 
abashed  at  the  thought  that,  however  uninten- 
tionally, she  had  intruded  on  family  confidences. 
But  she  could  not  help  hearing  what  was  said. 

Dorothea  had  a  moment  of  swift  insight.  She 
saw  the  two  abnormally  conscious  of  themselves, 
of  every  word  and  movement,  of  the  blink  of  an 
eyelash  and  the  indrawing  of  a  breath.  Her 
heart  filled  with  an  aching  pity.  "Oh,  the  poor 
things !  If  only  they  could  stop  thinking  about 
themselves  for  even  five  minutes!" 

She  crept  back  through  the  shrubbery  and, 
making  a  detour,  crossed  the  lawn  with  a  gay  hail 


of  recognition.  Perhaps  it  would  be  kinder  to  let 
them  alone,  but  she  could  not  bear  to  be  as  kind 
as  that.  Under  her  eyes  their  faces  stiffened 
to  the  masks  they  did  not  know  how  to  doff,  but 
such  things  could  deceive  Dorothea  no  longer. 
Not  even  Conrad's  bumptiousness  irritated  now. 
She  knew  it  for  the  defensive  armor  of  a  shiver- 
ing spirit. 

"Good  morning,"  she  called,  enveloping  the  two 
in  a  radiant  smile.  "Is  n't  it  a  perfectly  gorgeous 
morning?     Have  you  seen  the  gardens?" 

"No,"  said  Nita,  curtly.    "Are  there  gardens?" 

"Come  and  see  them.  They  are  wonderful 
this  morning !  Perhaps  you  knew  gardens  can 
be  wonderful   in   October.     I  never  did  before." 

At  her  elbow  Conrad  laughed  harshly.  "Know 
about  gardens  ?  Well,  just  a  little  bit !  There 
are  the  Tuileries,  you  know,  and  Kew,  and  a  few 
places  like  that.     We  've  seen  them." 

"Oh,  yes,  but  I  mean  home  gardens, — not  ex- 
hibition places, — gardens  to  live  in.  Probably  you 
have  seen  that  kind,  too,  but  I  'm  sure,  even  if 
you  have,  that  you  will  like  these.' 

Chatting  busily,  an  arm  linked  in  Nita's,  Doro- 
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thea  led  the  way  across  the  lawns.  What  she 
hoped  for,  she  could  not  have  told,  nothinj;^  at 
hest  but  a  tepid  interest;  and  she  was  prepared 
to  forego  even  that  temperate  reward  of  her  en- 
deavors. She  was  not  in  the  least  ready  for  what 
happened. 

Dorothea  had  planned  artfully.  They  crossed 
the  lawns  behind  a  wind-break  of  hemlocks,  tra- 
versed a  winding  path  through  the  shrubbery  and 
suddenly  came  out  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace. 

Nita  Grace  gave  a  little  jump,  and  the  hand 
on  Dorothea's  arm  grew  tense.  "Oh!"  she  cried; 
"oh!"  breathless  and  excited.  Then  she  drew 
her  arm  out  of  Dorothea's  and,  running  forward, 
dropped  on  her  knees  before  a  great  clump  of 
white   flowers  and  laid  her  cheek  against  them. 

"Nita's  daffy  over  flowers.  Always  was."  The 
voice  was  that  of  the  boy  who  had  bewailed  his 
shyness,  but  unl)lustering,  natural,  cleansed  of 
shame.  Dorothea  saw  his  eyes  shining  strangely 
as  they  followed  the  masses  of  color.  He  moved 
forward,   still  with  that  intent,  uplifted  look. 

'T  '11  wager  he  's  a  bit  of  an  artist  inside — 
something  like  his  father,"  thought  Dorothea. 

Nita  turned  her  head.  "How  can  you  ever  bear 
to  go  into  the  house,  to  sleep  or  eat  or  do  any- 
thing, when  you  might  be  looking  at  these?" 

"We  often  lunch  or  breakfast  on  the  terrace 
and  look  at  them  all  the  time,"  Dorothea  said. 

"Really?"  The  girl's  face  kindled.  "I  shall 
like  that.    I  shall  like  it,  but  I  shall  forget  to  eat." 

Her  young  hostess  hardly  knew  whether  to  go 
or  stay,  but  in  the  end  she  stayed.  It  seemed  the 
least  obtrusive  thing  to  do.  She  soon  found 
that  her  presence  had  ceased  to  fetter  Nita's 
tongue.  In  her  joy  in  the  flowers  the  girl  had 
forgotten  herself.  She  flitted  from  bed  to  bed, 
now  running  forward  to  greet  some  new  glory  of 
color,  now  lingering,  loath  to  leave  old  friends. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  'd  like  to  do?"  she  was 
saying.  "I  'd  like  to  own  a  farm  somewhere ;  but 
I  would  n't  raise  hay  or  cabbages  or  any  of  those 
stupid  things.  I  'd  paint  it  all  over  with  flowers, 
acres  and  acres  of  them !  I  never  had  enough 
flowers — as  many  as  I  wanted,  I  mean.  Perhaps 
I  could  n't  ever  get  enough.  I  don't  know.  One 
winter  in  Paris  father  let  me  fuss  with  window- 
boxes.  We  had  seventeen  windows  and  I  was  al- 
most happy.  It  always  makes  me  happy  to  mess 
with  dirt,  too."  She  stooped  and  drew  a  bit  of 
earth  over  the  exposed  tip  of  a  root,  patting  it 
down  with  loving  care. 

For  half  an  hour  the  three  wandered,  together 
or  separately,  as  fancy  drew  them.  Then  Billy 
and  Bob  with  Miss  Lawton  invaded  the  gardens, 
and,  exert  herself  as  she  would,  Dorothea  saw 
the  old  stiffness  and  unloveliness  begin  to   slip 


over  her  two  companions.  A  blatant  note  buzzed 
in  Conrad's  voice.  Nita's  manner  grew  abrupt, 
her  confidences  ceased. 

Dorothea  liked  to  think  that  in  both  Nita  and 
Conrad  the  ugly  manner  had  softened,  that  they 
were  never  afterward  quite  so  haughty  and  so 
boastful  as  they  had  been  on  the  first  day.  Some- 
times, when  there  were  no  strangers  about,  they 
almost  forgot  to  be  haughty  and  boastful  at  all. 
They  quite  forgot  now  and  then  in  the  gardens, 
alone  with  Dorothea.  And  though  she  often 
wanted  to  shake  them  and  make  them  show  their 
true  selves  to  Marjorie  and  Norman  and  the  rest, 
the  girl  wisely  comforted  herself  with  the  re- 
flection that  a  little  is  better  than  none. 

It  was  the  house-party  more  than  any  other  hap- 
pening of  her  magic  month  that  gave  Dorothea 
the  sensation  of  living  in  a  book.  She  had  only 
to  look  at  Aunt  Ida's  guests  to  feel  herself  be- 
tween printed  pages.  She  had  only  to  open  her 
ears  to  hear  the  beating  wings  of  great  events. 
The  ex-ambassador,  the  painter,  the  author,  all 
talked  intimately  of  matters  Dorothea  had  been 
wont  to  see  confined  within  magazine  covers  on 
a  library  table.  Through  them  she  touched  hands 
with  art  and  history  in  the  making.  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders's beautiful  face  swam  before  her  ardent  vi- 
sion against  a  glittering  background  of  courts 
and  capitals.  Best  of  all,  the  girl  loved  to  see 
how  Aunt  Ida  moved  among  them  all,  the  queen- 
ly hostess,  gracious,  stimulating,  inevitably  ready 
with  the  fruitful  word,  the  right  suggestion,  hold- 
ing the  threads  of  the  house-party  in  such  capable 
hands  that  only  Dorothea,  who  was  privileged  to 
glance  behind  the  scenes,  dreamed  that  otherwise 
they  might  have  tangled. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  girl's 
attention  had  such  rich  interests  to  absorb  it. 
fortunate  that  the  problem  of  Nita  and  Conrad 
drew  out  her  constant  energies,  that  the  pleasure 
of  playing  hostess  to  her  aunt's  young  guests  won 
her  to  such  joyous  abandon.  Otherwise  it  is  pos- 
sible that  even  Dorothea  might  have  felt  troubled. 
For  Terry  Stanton  was  unaccountably  different. 
In  another  boy,  less  sure  of  himself,  she  would 
have  assigned  his  grumpiness  to  jealousy.  But 
jerry  could  n't  be  jealous.  From  all  points  of 
view  the  idea  was  unthinkable. 

Chapter  V 

A    FIGURE    WITH    THE   PRINCE 

The  notion,  of  course,  was  foolish,  and  Doro- 
thea laughed  at  herself  for  thinking  of  it.  Jerry 
jealous  where  she  was  concerned?  In  the  first 
jilace.  he  was  n't  that  kind  of  a  boy.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  could  n't  matter  to  him  who —   But 
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why  particularize  an  absurdity?  She  would  feel 
conceited  even  to  finish  the  sentence.  The  house- 
party  had  kept  her  very  busy  the  two  'or  three 
days  before  the  boys  left  for  college;  Jerry  had 
most  likely  been  busy  himself. 

"Really,  Dorothea  Graham,  if  you  are  going  to 
grow  fanciful  as  you  grow  up,"  she  scolded  her- 
self, "I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  you." 

A  note  from  Jerry  further  reassured  her.  Nor- 
man was  coming  home  for  the  week-end,  and  his 
cousin  thought  he  might  come  with  him,  if  Doro- 
thea would  have  time  to  go  over  the  Belgian 
dance  they  were  all  to  do  together  at  the  fair. 

An  odd  thing  to  ask,  thought  Dorothea,  since 
she  had  always  made  time  for  rehearsals. 
She  dispatcl>ed  a  note  to  Mr.  Gerald  Stanton, 
after  which  she  found  Florence  Lawton,  the 
two  proceeded  to  find  Billy  and  Bob  Saunders, 
who  were  leaving  for  college  in  the  morning,  and 
the  four  engaged  in  an  amusing  and  spirited  in- 
terchange of  balls  on  the  tennis-court,  while  Nita 
and  Conrad  Grace  hobnobbed  v^'ith  Mixner  in 
the  gardens.  Conrad  and  Nita  and  Mixner  got  on 
surprisingly  well,  and  Dorothea  felt  free  to  enjoy 
herself.  She  rather  hated  to  see  Billy  and  Bob 
go,  for  it  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
house-party ;  but  they  had  promised  to  come  back 
for  her  dance,  and  that  was  some  alleviation. 
Moreover,  to  be  able  to  say  "my  dance,"  ought, 
Dorothea  considered,  to  keep  anybody  in  good 
spirits.  As  Aunt  Ida  always  referred  to  the 
function  as  "Dorothea's  dance,"  that  young  per- 
son herself  could  not  well   say  anything  else. 

"I  '11  share  it  with  you,"  she  told  Florence  and 
Nita  joyously.  "It  is  going  to  be  our  dance, 
really." 

"I  never  have  a  decent  time  at  a  dance,"  Nita 
confessed  dubiously.     "That  's  why  I  hate  them." 

"All  the  more  reason  why  you  must  like  this 
one.  I  can't  have  anybody  hate  this  dance,  I 
love  it  so.  You  see,  it  is  the  very  first  dance  any- 
body gave  for  me  in  all  my  life." 

"Really?"  Nita's  gray  eyes  widened.  "I 
thought  you  must  have  had  dozens  of  dances 
given  for  you." 

"Dear  me,  no!  I  don't  have  time  to  dance 
when  I  'm  home.  It  keeps  me  busy  to  run  the 
house.  That  's  why  I  am  having  such  a  good 
time  here.  The  twins  and  I  have  a  joke  about 
this  month.  I  write  them  twice  a  week,  regular 
story-letters,  you  know,  and  sign  myself  'Cin- 
derella's grand-daughter.'  " 

"Tell  us  about  the  twins,"  said  Florence. 

So,  seeing  that  they  were  really  interested, 
Dorothea  told  about  the  twins,  and  from  the 
twins  inevitably  she  branched  out  to  Jim  and 
Father  and  EHse. 


"And  I  thought  you  had  always  lived  in 
houses  like  this  and  just  amused  yourself,"  Nita 
said  bluntly  when  Dorothea  had  finished,  but  it 
was  a  kindly  bluntness. 

Dorothea  laughed.  "You  ought  to  see  me  at 
home,  particularly  about  breakfast-time." 

"I  like  those  twins,"  said  Nita.  "Con  would 
like  them.     May  I  tell  him  about  them?" 

"Why,  surely.  Though  the  twins  need  to  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated." 

"Are  n't  you  going  to  miss  all  this  when  you 
go  back?"  Florence's  question  was  free  of  in- 
quisitiveness. 

"The  luxury  and  the  playing  about  ?" 

"Yes,  with  nothing  to  do,  as  Nita  says,  but 
amuse  yourself." 

"I  have  thought  of  that.  I  know  I  shall  miss 
it,  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  homesick  for  anything 
except  Aunt  Ida.  I  shall  hate  leaving  her.  Is  n't 
she  wonderful?  It  seems  to  me," — Dorothea's 
tone  indicated  that  she  was  thinking  as  she  talked, 
• — "I  don't  know  very  much  about  it,  being  only  a 
girl,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  how  you  feel  about 
things  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  you  expect 
from  them.  And  when  I  first  came  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  think  of  this  month  as  a  kind  of  ad- 
venture, a  thing  that  you  do  just  once,  and  don't 
expect  to  have  happen  every  day.  I  thought  I 
would  go  in  for  it  hard,  just  because  it  can't  hap- 
pen again.  It  will  be  Elise's  turn  next,  you  know. 
And  anyway,  I  would  n't  want  to  leave  home  very 
often.    A  month  of  this  will  last  me  a  long  while." 

"Are  you  sure?"  Florence  queried.  "I  wonder 
how  things  will  seem  when  you  get  home." 

"For  instance,  Bridget!"  smiled  Dorothea.  "I 
shall  long  for  John.  But  Bridget  could  n't  buttle 
if  she  tried,  and  I  don't  mean  to  worry  her  into 
trying.  There  will  be  Father  and  Elise  and  Jim 
and  the  twins,  too,  you  know." 

"And  a  heap  more  fun  than  anything  here,"  de- 
clared Nita. 

"We  certainly  do  have  good  times,"  said  Doro- 
thea. "I  don't  want  to  sound  priggish,  but  I  hon- 
estly should  n't  like  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
amuse  myself  all  the  year  round.  I  think  that  is 
why  I  love  this  so  much,  because  I  do  have  some- 
thing else  at  home.  That  suits  me  best  for  bread 
and  butter.     This  month  is  for  spice." 

Then  Nita  surprised  the  others,  and  none  more 
than  herself,  by  saying  abruptly,  "I  wish  you 
would  ask  me  to  visit  you  some  day." 

"I  '11  do  the  asking  right  now  if  you  will  prom- 
ise to  come." 

But  Nita.  blushing  painfully  at  the  realization 
of  what  she  had  said,  withdrew  into  her  shell 
and   remained   there   the    rest   of   the   afternoon. 

"Sometime  I  will  ask  her,"  Dorothea  decided. 
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as  she  thought  over  the  episode  later.  "Not  now, 
she  would  only  think  I  did  it  hecause  she  had 
asked  me  to.  Oh,  but  this  month  was  n't  to  have 
any  consequences!  If  I  ask  Nita  to  visit  us,  it 
will  he  a  good  deal  of  a  consequence.  'Would 
I  have  to  ask  Conrad,  too?  He  and  I  get  along 
fairly  well  when  we  are  alone,  but  with  strangers 
he  is  hopeless.  I  must  consult  Aunt  Ida.  Let 
me  see,  what  shall  I  wear  to-night?" 

By  the  time  jerry's  motor  spun  up  the  drive, 
Dorothea  had  quite  forgotten  that  she  had  ever 
entertained  any  suspicions  of  his  complete  sen- 
sibleness.  So  it  was  out  of  a  clear  sky  that  the 
boy  dropped  his  bomb. 

In  the  bright-carpeted  glade  of  the  estate  where 
the  fair  was  to  be  held  the  last  rehearsal  of  the 
Belgian  village-dance  had  ended.  The  Belgian 
village  youth,  gay  in  the  quaint  garments  of  their 
old-time  costumes,  had  lingered  to  watch  Fay 
Warren  depict  the  heroic  spirit  of  France.  Gerald 
Stanton,  beside  Dorothea,  was  unwontedly  silent; 
but  that,  the  girl  thought,  was  because  he  was 
intent  on  the  dance  and  felt  its  meaning.  She 
felt  it  herself  and  grew  a  bit  short  of  breath  as 
she  watched. 

"Look  here,  I  don't  see  you  any  more,"  he  said 
suddenly. 

"Why,  yes,  you  do."  Startled,  Dorothea 
brought  her  eyes  back  from  Fay's  slender, 
helmeted  figure. 

"Just  point  out  when,  won't  you?" 

"Right  now,  for  one  time.  And  to-morrow 
night  at  your  aunt's.  And  almost  any  day  you 
like  at  Fairwood." 

"What  's  the  use?  A  lot  a  fellow  sees  of  you 
at  Fairwood  or  anywhere  else  with  the  menagerie 
around." 

"The —  What  did  you  say?" 

Jerry  had  the  grace  to  Hush.  "That  Billy  and 
Bob  here  still?" 

"They  left  for  college  day  before  yesterday." 
The  girl's  voice  was  ominously  quiet. 

"Pretty  late,  I  should  say !" 

"Everything  opens  late  this  year." 

"The  booster  has  n't  gone,  I  .suppose." 

"I  'm  afraid  I  don't  understand." 

"Self-advertising,  patent  ap])]ied  for."  Jerry 
hunched  his  body  into  a  caricature  of  Conrad 
Grace's  awkward  carriage. 

Dorothea's  shoulders  stiffened.  She  sat  up 
very  straight,  and  for  a  minute  her  lips  closed 
tightly.  The  boy,  glancing  up,  saw  that  her  face 
was  flushed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  abruptly. 

"I  think  you  should,"  she  answered  gravely. 
"They  are  my  friends." 

"That  's  just  the  trouble,"  he  muttered  sulkily. 


Dorothea  stared  at  him.  The  unthinkable  had 
happened.  The  absurdity  was  a  fact.  Her  gaze 
traveled  deliberately  u]i  his  long,  supple  length, 
over  the  broad  shoulders,  the  handsome  head. 
The  longer  she  looked,  the  more  exasperated  she 
grew. 

Her  silence  roused  the  boy's  curiosity;  her  de- 
liberate, ajjpraising  glance  nettled  him.  "What  's 
the  matter?" 

"I  did  n't  know  you  were  that  kind." 

"What  kind?" 

"Jealous." 

"If  you  call  it  jealous  to  want  to  see  a  girl 
once  in  a  while — " 

"I  call  it  jealous  for  a  boy  to  want  a  girl  to 
do  things  with  him  all  the  time,  and  to  say  he 
won't  play  at  all  unless  sh'^  plays  with  him  every 
minute  or  if  she  plays  with  anybody  else." 

"Hold  on.     I  did  n't  say  I  would  n't  play." 

"You  implied  it.     You  know  you  did." 

"All  right.  What  if  I  did?  What  would  you 
say  if  I  went  trotting  around  a  lot  with — Fay 
Warren?" 

"I  'd  say,  go  on,  bless  you !  If  I  did  n't  like  it, 
I  'd  want  you  to  go  just  the  same." 

"You  sound  a  little  mixed." 

"I  'm  not.  I  like  bunches,  the  way  it  has  been 
up  here.     It  is  silly  and  stupid  to  pair  off." 

Jerry  ducked  with  a  boyish  gesture  that  be- 
came him  far  better  than  his  sulks.  Dorothea 
was  so  daintily  exquisite,  so  pretty  in  her  ruflled 
vehemence,  her  eyes  were  so  big  and  brown  and 
excited,  her  cheeks  so  pink,  and  Gerald  Stanton 
was  so  unused  to  being  scolded  by  any  girl  ex- 
cept his  cousin,  so  totally  unwonted  to  being  told 
that  his  presence  was  not  always  and  forever  de- 
sirable, that  the  situation  attracted  him.  More- 
over, he  was  at  heart,  despite  the  handicap  of  his 
charm  and  good  looks,  a  sensible  boy. 

He  capitulated  with  an  amused  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  a  flush  of  real  shame  on  his  cheek. 

"Don't  take  a  fellow's  head  off.    I  '11  be  good." 

But  Dorothea  could  not  forgive  him  in  a  min- 
ute.    She  had  been  too  sorely  grieved. 

He  watched  her  with  troubled  eyes. 

"You  won't  lay  this  up  against  me?" 

"No.  I  'm  disappointed,  though.  I  thought 
you  were  different." 

"Every  fellow  has  his  off  moments." 

"I  suppose  he  has." 

"Got  any  brothers?" 

"Two." 

"How  old  are  they?" 

"Jim  is  about  your  age.     Jack  is  five." 

"Jim's  disposition  never  get  a  shade  off?" 

"No.     Jim  is  splendid." 

"Never  silly  and  stupid?" 
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Her  rising  color  answered  the  observant  boy. 
"I  tell  you,"  he  reiterated,  "every  fellow  has  his 
off  days." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Dorothea ;  "but  don't  have 
any  more,  please,  will  you  ?" 

"I    '11   walk    a   chalk-line,"   he    promised   gaily. 

Dorothea  was  still  troubled. 
"Perhaps  you  won't  want  me 
now  at  the  house-warming," 
she  said.  "You  can  take  back 
the  invitation,  you  know." 

"Don't  step  on  a  fellow 
when  he  's  flat.  That  's  a 
kind  I  did  n't  take  yoii  for." 

The  red  surged  again  into 
her  cheeks.  "I  did  n't  want 
you  to  take  it  back.  I  thought 
perhaps  I  ought  to  give  you 
the  chance." 

"Much  obliged." 

The  two  eyed  the  dance. 

"Her  motions  are  wonder- 
ful," ventured  Dorothea  at 
last.  "And  I  like  that  straight, 
Greek  sort  of  costume." 

"Very  good." 

Dorothea  began  to  laugh. 
She  felt  serious  and  sad  and 
troubled,  but  she  also  felt 
amused. 

"I  'm  glad  you  see  some- 
thing funny." 

"If  I  did  n't—  Please  be 
amused,  too." 

"What  's  the  joke?" 

"You  and  I.  We  're  so 
absurd." 

"I  don't  see  it." 

"You  will."  Impulsively 
she  put  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
"We  're  both  being  silly  now. 
Let  's  be  sensible.  Are  you 
coming  to  my  dance?" 

"If  you  want  me." 

"I  do." 

"I  '11  be  there.  May  I  have 
the  first  dance?" 

"It's    promised.     But 
may  have  the  second." 

"And  how  many  others  will  you  give  me?" 

"Two  or  three.     No,  four,  because  you  're  so 
sensible.     Would  you  like  four?" 

"Not  counting  extras.     It  's  the  best  I  can  do, 
I  suppose.     And  supper." 

"Supper  will  be  one  of  the  four." 

"Anything    you    say.    Your    Majesty 
dance,  supper,  three  others — " 


"Two,"   Dorothea   corrected.     "The   second   is 
one  of  the  four." 

"It  is  n't  in  the  bond.     All  the  extras  I  want." 

"We  '11  see." 

"We  will,  young  lady." 

And  Terry,  who  was  accustomed  to  being  easily 


you 


"IT  \V.\S  DIFFICULT  TO  SAY  NO  TO  THE  CAJOLING  YOUNU   FIGURE.'      (SEE  NEXT  I'AGE.) 

first  and  having  his  own  way  without  serious 
opposition,  was  vastly  amused,  a  little  piqued,  and 
considerably  more  interested  than  he  ever  remem- 
bered having  been  before  in  his  life. 

As    a    result    of    this    conversation    it    was    a 
chastened  and  exceedingly  amiable  Jerry  who  de- 
Second      posited  himself  and  a  earful   of   friends   on   the 
lawns    at    Fairwood   the    morning   of    fair    day. 
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Dorothea,  who  was  not  averse  to  lording  it  a  lit- 
tle over  the  fallen,  made  the  most  of  him.  Even 
Nita  Grace  experienced  a  few  thrills  of  genuine 
pleasure  under  his  skilful  attentions. 

"She  '11  freeze  me."  the  hoy  ohjected  when 
Dorothea  had  suggested  that  he  begin  by  giving 
Nita  a  good  time. 

"No,  she  won't. — not  if  you  forget  she  is  freez- 
ing you  and  forget  it  hard  enough  to  make  her 
forget  it." 

"What  's  that?    Say  it  again." 

"I  could  n't.     Try  it  and  see." 

"Morituri  salutamus.  That  's  Latin  and  means, 
'Watch  me  this  once;  it  never  can  happen 
again.'  " 

"Don't  worry,"  she  told  him.    "It  won't  to-day." 

Eor  Dorothea  had  had  a  better  idea  than  Jerry 
for  the  amusement  of  Conrad  and  Nita  at  the 
fair. 

"Would  your  mother  object  to  two  more 
clowns?"  she  had  asked  Marjorie  Lake. 

"She  'd  love  'em !"  said  Marjorie,  promptly. 
"There  are  two  costumes  in  the  sewing-room,  dis- 
cards. Most  likely  they  won't  fit,  but  they  're 
easily  altered.     Help  yourself." 

Dorothea  had  helped  herself,  and  Marie  had 
helped  Dorothea,  and  between  them  they  had 
produced  two  creditable  clown  outfits  which 
Dorothea  had  persuaded  Nita  and  Con  to  try  on, 
and,  having  done  so  had,  with  difficulty,  persuaded 
them  again  to  take  off. 

"It  is  so  much  more  fun  being  inside  than  out- 
side of  a  thing  like  this  fair,"  Dorothea  had  ex- 
plained, "and  the  most  fun  of  all  is  to  be  inside 
when  nobody  knows  you  are  there  !  I  'd  like  to  be 
a  clown  myself.  I  would  n't  take  off  my  mask. 
I  'd  keep  people  guessing,  and  never,  never  tell 
them,  even  afterward,  who  I  was." 

"Say,  that  would  be  great !"  said  Con. 

"Would  it  be  Jall  right  for  me  to  be  a  clown, 
too?"   Nita  had  asked  doubtfully. 

"Aunt  Ida  says  so.  The  costume  is  as  baggy 
as  bloomers,  you  know." 

"I  '11  do  it!"  said  Nita.  "Oh,  Con,  we  '11  cover 
ourselves  all  up  and  slip  in  somewhere  between 
the  entrances,  after  the  thing  is  well  under  way. 
Nobody  '11  ever  dream  we  're  we !" 

Nobody  did,  though  a  great  many  people  specu- 
lated over  the  identity  of  the  irresistibly  funny 
Pierrot  and  -Pierrette  who  contriI)Uted  no  insig- 
nificant share  to  the  success  of  the  big  fair.  Con- 
rad had  painted  new  masks  that  made  you  laugh 
just  to  look  at  them,  so  deliciously  comical  were 
their  expressions.  And  behind  the  masks  rollicked 
and    i)ranced    two    care- free    spirits    who    played 
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jokes  in  six  languages,  and  wherever  their  merry 
feet  danced  left  mystery  behind  them. 

"Would  you  ever  dream  it  could  happen?" 
Dorothea  whispered  to  Aunt  Ida. 

"They  were  a  triHe  awkward  at  first,"  Aunt  Ida 
confided  in  return.  "I  have  watched  them  warm 
to  the  sense  of  their  complete  freedom  from  their 
every-day  identity.  Not  even  their  father  knows 
them.     It  is  wonderful !" 

"I  could  almost  wish  they  wore  masks  every 
day — they  are  so  happy  in  them !"' 

"Perhaps  they  may  learn  to,  sometime,  or  how 
to  slip  off  the  unjjleasant  faces  with  which  they 
now  cover  their  natural  kindliness.  And  what  a 
beautiful  time  they  are   having  to-day!" 

Some  one  else  was  having  a  beautiful  time.  In 
the  thrill  and  throb  of  the  big  fair,  Dorothea  ex- 
panded like  a  rose.  The  I5elgian  dance  went  like 
a  charm  and  was  enthusiastically  encored.  The 
peanuts  and  pop-corn  sold  themselves.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  no  to  the  cajoling  young  figure 
with  its  happy,  infectious  smile  and  its  big,  shin- 
ing brown  eyes.  Besides,  nobody  wanted  to  re- 
fuse anybody  anything.  Purse-strings  were 
open.  People  even  put  themselves  in  Dorothea's 
way  for  the  sake  of  buying.  Business  was  good, 
and  she  had  n't  a  care  in  the  world,  since  Con- 
rad and  Nita  were  happy  and  Jerry  was  himself 
once  more.  Mrs.  Wright  watched  the  girl  and 
smiled  very  tenderly.  For  Dorothea  was  obvious- 
ly in  a  dainty,  demure,  but  thoroughly  competent 
way,  having  the  time  of  her  life. 

Larry  Burt  voiced  the  thoughts  of  many  when 
he  said,  "You  know  how  to  have  a  good  time, 
don't  you  !" 

The  Columbine,  nibbling  a  sandwich  from  the 
plate  a  clown  had  handed  her,  nodded  smilingly. 
"I  hope  so.  But  nobody  could  help  having  a  good 
time  here !" 

"Guess  you  're  right  there!"  said  Henry  Glea- 
son. 

"The  only  trouble  is,"  the  Columbine  confided 
to  the  clown  on  her  right,  "I  have  the  queerest 
feeling  to-night,  when  I  stop  to  think  about  it, — 
which   I   don't  do  often. — that  it  can't  last." 

"What  can't  last — the  fair?" 

"This  particular  sort  of  a  good  time  at  Aunt 
Ida's." 

"You  mean  you  've  got  to  go  home  some  day?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  mean.  I  told  you  it  was 
a  feeling.    Perhaps  I  am  having  too  good  a  time." 

"Nonsense!"  announced  Jerry.  "That  's  super- 
stition." 

"I  hope  so."  Then  she  laughed.  "It  's  in  the 
tradition  not  to  last." 
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WHAT  SOME  EGYPTIAN  BOYS  DO 


BY  CAROLINE  BIRD  PARKER 


I  HAVE  observed,  while  sight-seeing  in  many 
lands,  that  it  is  neither  the  very  rich  nor  the  very 
poor  boy  who  is  the  most  interesting  and  has  the 
best  time,  but  it  is  the  middle-between-boy.  So  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  a  few  boys  of  this 
class  whom  I  met  in  Egypt. 

In  dress  the  Egyptian  certainly  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  American  boy.  He  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  tearing  his  trousers  for  he 
does  n't  wear  them.  His  mother  thinks  he  is 
sufficiently  well  dressed  if  he  puts  on  a  shirt  and 
a  turban. 

But  in  the  matter  of  washing,  the  American  boy 
has  much  the  better  chance  of  escape,  for  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Egyptian  boy's  religion  that  he  must 
wash  his  hands,  and  sometimes  his  mouth  also, 
with  soap  and  water  before  eating.  He  must  be 
a  very  early  riser,  for  it  is  his  duty  to  be  ready 
for  his  prayers  at  daybreak.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  experiences  of  this  land,  where 
"To-day  is  here  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  to- 


morrow will  be  the  same  as  it  is  to-day."  to  be 
wakened  by  the  call  to  prayer,  chanted  by  the 
muezzin — the  crier  who  proclaims  from  the  min- 
aret of  the  mosque  the  hours  of  prayer  in  a 
clear,   penetrating  voice. 

The  Egyptians  love  music,  and  they  chant  at 
their  work  and  at  their  play.  The  lessons  in  the 
native  schools  are  studied  by  reciting  or  singsong- 
ing, and  the  boy  is  usually  rocking  his  head  or 
his  body,  as  he  thinks  this  aids  his  memory.  If 
you  come  upon  a  school,  and  you  will  find  one  in 
almost  every  mosque  and  even  in  the  open  streets, 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  take  it  seriously.  The 
sheik,  or  teacher,  sits  on  the  ground,  and  around 
him  is  squatted  a  group  of  boys,  all  chanting  and 
singing.  You  can  imagine  that  the  boys  who 
study  in  the  open  street  do  not  find  school  monot- 
onous, for  an  endless  procession  of  life  passes. 
Very  little  is  taught  outside  the  Koran,  which 
contains  the  religious  and  moral  laws  of  the 
Mohammedans  by  which  their  lives  are  regulated. 
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Whether  the  earth  is  round  or  flat  does  not   in 

the  least  concern  either  the  pupils  or  the  teacher. 

When   you   meet   three   or    four   boys   walking 

down  the  street,  singing  and  having  a  jolly  time, 


A    SAKIEH    DRAWING    WATER    FROM    THE    NILE 


they  are  not  singing  snatches  from  the  latest 
opera,  but  bits  of  the  Koran. 

In  the  great  Mosque  el  Azhar  at  Cairo,  is  the 
most  famous  university  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  founded  in  the  tenth  century.  It  has  three 
hundred  professors  and  ten  thousand  students. 
The  teaching  has  changed  but  little  in  the  thou- 
sand years  that  the  university  has  been  in'  ex- 
istence. Contrary  to  our  custom,  the  boys  are 
provided  with  board  and  lodging  and  many  of 
them  have  money  given  them  as  alms.  They  stay 
from  four  to  six  years.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  forty  pillars  in  the  mosque,  and  at  every  one 
you  will  find  a  professor  and  his  class.  The  other 
one  hundred  and  sixty  professors  take  their 
classes  where  they  can  find  room  to  sit.  Furni- 
ture is  not  an  essential  for  the  Arab,  who  really 
prefers  to  sit  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  strange  sight — 
these  thousands  of  men  and  boys  sitting  on  the 
ground,  swaying  back  and  forth,  all,  apparently, 
in  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge.  If  a  boy  is  tired 
or  sleepy,  he  simply  tumbles  over  and  takes  a 
nap,  and  no  one  pays  the  slightest  attention  to 
him.  When  he  wakens  he  sits  up  and  starts  in 
again   with   his   singsong  study. 

Very  often  only  the  teacher  has  a  book.     If 


the  boys  have  anything,  it  is  detached  leaves. 
They  write  industriously  on  slates  made  from  the 
tin  of  good  American  Standard-oil  cans  or  of 
yellow  wood. 

The  pens  are  whittled  from  reeds,  and  the  ink 
is  furnished  by  the  teachers.  It  is  rich,  black, 
and  thick,  made  from  lampblack,  vinegar,  red 
ochre,  yellow  arsenic,  and  camphor,  in  mysterious 
proportions.  A  famous  recipe  for  ink  is  a  family 
secret  and  treasure. 

When  a  boy  has  finished  the  reading  of  the 
whole  of  the  Koran  for  the  first  time,  he  is 
graduated  from  the  primary  school,  and  is  given 
a  holiday  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  He  is  dressed 
in  his  best,  perhaps  mounted  on  horseback,  visits 
the  neighbors,  receiving  gifts  and  sweetmeats, 
and  brings  back  to  the  school  a  handsome  present 
to  his  tutor. 

The  mission  schools  however  are  bringing  to 
these  Eastern  boys  the  opportunity  for  Western 
education,  and  the  more  progressive  men  are 
quick  to  realize  the  advantage  to  their  children 
of  this  training.  A  notable  example  is  the  col- 
lege at  Assiut,  which  has  a  fine  group  of  modern 
buildings,  all  well  equipped.  The  teachers  are 
able  men  and  women  and  Arabic  scholars.  Be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  students  are  en- 
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rolled  here.  The  Eastern  boy  quickly  learns  the 
games  and  sports  of  the  Western  world,  although 
the  native  games  are  usually  rather  quiet  and 
dignified. 

The  boys  of  the  desert  are  taught  very  little 
from  books,  excepting  the  book  of  nature,  but  all 
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of  their  training  is  in  the  direction  of  strength 
and  self-protection,  so  that  they  may  meet  fatigue 
and  danger.  One  of  the  desert  games  is  to  run 
on  the  burning  sands  until  quite  exhausted  and 
then  to  be  roundly  scolded  by  their  elders  for 
not  continuing.  They  are  not  taught  to  be  cour- 
teous to  strangers,  but  to  pelt  them  and  drive 
them  away.  This  is  considered  to  be  indicative 
of  an  enterprising  spirit  and  a  much-to-be-de- 
sired, warlike  disposition.  Of  course,  the  desert 
boy  must  learn  to  be  an  expert  in  riding  and 
shooting. 

The  boys  of  the  poor  have  to  go  to  work  at 


a  very  early  age,  and  when  only  five  or  six  years 
old  are  sent  to  tend  the  flocks.  We  saw  many 
of  these  boys  in  the  fields,  and  nearly  all  were 
playing  on  musical  instruments  which  they  had 
made  from  reeds. 

One  of  my  most  attractive  acquaintances  was 
a  boy  who  spent  the  entire  day  working  a  shadoof, 
which  is  first  cousin  to  our  "old  oaken  bucket." 
He  was  happy,  though  I  think  he  must  some- 
times have  been  very  tired,  for  hour  after  hour 
he  drew  water  from  the  Nile  for  the  crops  in 
the  field  just  behind  him. 

The  boy  who   drives   the   donkeys,   or   camels, 


EVERY  AMEBICAN  BOY  WOULD  LIKE  THE  EGYPTIAN   SAIL-BOATS" 
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or  cows,  or  whatever  hajTiiens  to  turn  the  wheel 
of  the  sakieh,  which  is  usually  a  string  of 
buckets  on  a  chain,  has  a  much  easier  time.  He 
sits  in  the  middle  of  the  wheel,  occasionally  touch- 
ing the  animals  with  a  whip  if  they  slacken  their 


name  was  "New  York."  I  thought  this  only  a 
coincidence  until  I  discovered  that  a  gentleman 
from  Chicago  was  riding  a  donkey  named  for 
that  city. 

The  donkeys  are  very  gaily  "gotten  up"  and 


•THE  GAILY    'GCPrEN    UP'    DONKEYS   PRESENT   QUITE   A   CONTRAST   TO   THE    -hADIES" 
WHOM   THEY  ARE  TAKING   FOR  AN    AIRING" 


pace   in   their   monotonous   round,   chanting  the 
song  of  the  sakieh. 

"Turn,  O  Sakieh,  turn  to  the  right  and  turn  to  the  left. 

The  heron  feeds  by  the  waterside  ; 

Shall   I   starve  in  my   onion-field? 

Shall  the   Lord  of  the   World   withhold  His  tears  that 

water  the  land  ? 
Turn,  O  Sakieh!" 

The  donkey-boys  and  the  camel-boys  of  Egypt 
are  a  mixture  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and 
they  are  very  shrewd.  They  come  in  contact 
with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  are 
most  entertaining.  They  are  anxious  to  give  you 
such  a  good  time  that  you  will  want  to  return, 
and  they  always  succeed.  We  do  not  mind  that 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  guessing 
the  exact  amount  contained  in  our  purses  and  of 
using  every  possible  means  of  wheedling  us  into 
giving  them  a  large  share.  But  if  you  are  fairly 
stern  and  keep  a  little  for  future  needs,  they  are 
just  as  attentive,  and  they  are  always  amiable 
and  anxious  to  wait  on  you.  They  trot  along 
beside  you  all  day,  tell  you  much  of  interest,  and 
will  not,  if  you  show  a  proper  sporting  spirit, 
allow  you  to  be  second  at  the  goal.  They  have 
very  keen  minds,  and  many  of  them  speak  several 
languages.  When  the  tourists  have  disappeared 
they  go  to  school,  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

My  first  donkey-boy  friend  gave  me  a  search- 
ing look  and  then  announced  that  my  donkey's 


frequently  present  quite  a  contrast  to  the  "ladies" 
whom  they  are  taking  for  an  airing.  It  is  a  neg- 
lected donkey  that  does  not  wear  a  string  of  blue 
heads  around  his  neck,  for  this  is  supposed  to 
protect  him  from  all  ills. 

The  market-boys  are  irresistible.  They  squat 
on  the  ground,  spread  their  wares  about  them^ 
and  it  is  a  very  hard-headed  person  who  can 
resist  these  fascinating  young  merchants.  But 
money  goes  a  long  way  here  if  one  shops  dis- 
creetly. You  may  buy  anything,  from  a  glass 
bead  to  a  camel,  and  of  course  a  camel  is  not  a 
necessity.  After  riding  one  I  decided  that  it  was 
a  means  of  punishment. 

Every  American  boy  would  like  the  Egyptian 
sail-boats,  which  look  at  a  distance  like  great 
birds.  The  Nile  is  usually  very  still,  but  it  some- 
times has  fits  of  anger.  Beginning  the  middle  of 
March  the  hot  wind  known  as  the  khamsin  (from 
the  Arabic  word  meaning  fifty)  prevails  for  fifty 
days.  It  starts  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  sweeps 
across  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert,  gathering 
force  as  it  travels.  When  this  wind  strikes  the 
river  it  becomes  dangerous  for  small  boats,  and 
even  the  larger  ones  are  often  beached. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  of  the  boy  of 
Egypt ;  but  I  hope  that,  when  the  war  is  over, 
many  of  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  may  go  to 
that  fascinating  land.  Its  veil  of  mystery  will 
not  be  altogether  lifted,  but  enough  will  be  reveal- 
ed to  make  you  want  to  go  back  again  and  again. 
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When  America  declared  war  on  Germany  a 
wave  of  joy  swept  over  our  allies.  They  looked 
to  us  for  new  millions  of  men  to  pour  into  the 
battle-field  and  new  billions  of  dollars  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  this  frightful  w^ar.  And  then  there 
was  a  third  thing  that  cannot  be  counted  in  dol- 
lars or  measured  in  numbers,  and  that  is  Yankee 
genius.  It  was  America  that  invented  the  sub- 
marine; why  should  not  America  find  a  way  of 
stopping  this  dreadful  machine  of  war? 

In  the  city  of  Washington  there  is  a  group  of 
patriots — keen  business  men,  expert  engineers, 
brilliant  scientists,  men  whose  services  could  not 
be  bought  for  a  fortune — who  are  giving  their 
time  for  nothing,  or  for  a  nominal  salary  of  one 
dollar  per  year,  just  to  help  the  Government  with 
the  thousand-and-one  perplexing  problems  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  war.  This  group  of  men, 
known  as  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has 
undertaken,  as  one  of  its  many  jobs,  to  find  some 
way  of  conquering  the  U-boat.  From  all  over 
the  country  suggestions  and  inventions  pour  into 
the  council.  These  are  carefully  weighed  and 
sifted  out  by  a  committee  in  the  hope  that  some 


plans  are  very  foolish,  because  the  men  who  pro- 
posed them  have  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what 
a  submarine  is.  Of  course,  every  St.  Nicholas 
reader  knows  what  a  submarine  looks  like,  but 
there  may  be  several  things  about  them  that  have 
never  occurred  to  him. 

SOME     PECULIARITIES     OF     THE     SUBMARINE 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  judge  a  thing  by  its 
name;  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  sad  mistakes.  Now, 
one  would  naturally  suppose  from  its  name  that 
a  submarine  is  a  boat  that  lives  under  water,  like 
a  fish.  But  it  is  not  a  fish;  it  is  an  air-breathing 
animal  that  prefers  to  stay  on  the  surface,  only 
occasionally  diving  under  to  hide  from  danger  or 
to  steal  upon  its  prey.  Probably  sul)marines  do 
not  average  more  than  three  hours  per  day  com- 
pletely submerged. 

A  U-boat  cannot  float  under  water  without 
swimming;  in  other  words,  it  must  keep  its  pro- 
pellers going  to  prevent  it  from  either  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  bobbing'  up  to  the  sur- 
face. To  be  sure,  it  can  make  itself  heavier  or 
lighter  by  letting  water  into  or  blowing  water  out 
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one  will  hit  upon  an  idea  that  will  settle  the  sub- 
marine once  for  all. 

Some  very  clever  suggestions  have  been  sent 
in  which  we  dare  not  publish  here,  lest  we  give 
a  valuable  hint  to  the  enemy.     But  many  of  the 


of  its  ballast-tanks,  but  it  is  impossible  to  regu- 
late the  water  ballast  so  delicately  that  the  sub- 
marine will  float  submerged ;  and  should  the  boat 
sink  two  hundred  feet  or  so,  the  weight  of  water 
above  it  would  be  sufficient  to  crush  in  its  hull. 
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And  SO  it  is  a  case  of  sink  or  swim.  Seldom  is 
enough  ballast  taken  on  to  make  a  submarine 
heavier  than  the  water  it  displaces,  and  there- 
fore, to  stay  under,  it  must  keep  moving  and  tilt 
its  horizontal  rudders  to  hold  itself  down. 

While  a  submarine  is  submerged,  its  oil-engines 
cannot  be  kept  going  because  they  need  lots  of 
air  and  they  would  soon  suffocate  for  lack  of  it. 
Electricity  is  the  only  power  that  can  be  used 
under  water ;  and  as  the  storage-batteries  can 
carry  only  a  limited  charge  of  current,  the  U-boat 
cannot  stay  under  very  long  unless  it  rests  on  a 
sandy  bottom  in  comparatively  shallow  water. 

Now,  a  submarine  cannot  see  anything  under 
water.  The  commander  cannot  even  see  the 
bow  of  his  own  boat,  and  until  he  gets  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  poke  his  periscope  out 
of  the  water,  he  is  absolutely  blind  and  must  feel, 
his  way  al.out  with  the  compass  and  depth-gauge. 
It  is  always  an  anxious  moment  for  the  U-boat 
commander,  when  coming  up,  until  he  can  get 
his  bearings  through  the  periscope,  and  even  that 
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is  attended  with  considerable  danger;  for  if  he 
is  traveling  ahead,  his  periscope  will  show  a  wake 
which  will  betray  his  presence,  and  he  runs  a 
chance  of  being  destroyed  before  he  can  dive 
again  to  a  safe  depth  or  before  lie  can  bring  his 
deck    guns    to    bear.      Because    of    this    danger, 


U-boats  have  of  late  been  equipped  with  telescop- 
ing ])eriscopes  which  can*  be  shot  up  out  of  the 
sea  for  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  surroundings 
and  then  dropped  out  of  sight  again. 

SOME   MISTAKEN    NOTIONS   ABOUT  THE  TORPEDO 

The  submarine  torpedo  is  another  thing  about 
which  inventors  are  apt  to  have  some  very  cu- 
rious ideas.  They  do  not  realize  that  a  tor- 
pedo is  not  a  !)oml),  but  a  motor-boat — a  wonder- 
fully constructed  boat  fitted  with  an  engine  of  its 
own  that  is  operated  by  compressed  air  and  which 
drives  the  torpedo  through  the  water  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  per  hour.  This  motor-boat 
is  shaped  like  a  cigar,  and  those  used  by  the 
Germans  are  about  sixteen  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  in  diameter.  Our  Navy  uses  larger  ones. 
The  torpedo  is  steered  by  a  rudder  which  is 
controlled  by  a  gyroscope,  and  it  is  kept  at  the 
proper  depth  under  water  by  diving-rudders 
which  are  controlled  by  a  very  sensitive  valve 
worked  by  the  weight  of  the  water  above  it.  The 
deeper  the  water,  the  greater 
the  weight  or  pressure,  and 
the  valve  is  so  arranged  that, 
should  the  torpedo  run  too 
far  under,  the  pressure  will 
cause  the  diving-rudders  to 
tilt  until  the  torpedo  comes 
up  again;  then  if  the  torpedo 
rises  too  high,  the  valve  will 
feel  the  reduction  of  pres- 
sure and  turn  the  rudders  in 
the  other  direction. 

The  business  end  of  a  tor- 
pedo is  a  "war-head"  packed 
with  about  four  hundred 
pounds  of  a  most  powerful 
explosive,  known  as  trinitrotoluol  or  T.  N.  T. 
At  the  nose  of  the  torpedo  is  a  firing-pin,  with 
which  the  war-head  is  exploded.  Ordinarily, 
the  firing-pin  does  not  project  from  the  torpedo, 
but  there  is  a  little  propeller  at  the  forward  end 
which  is  turned  by  the  rush  of  water  as  the  tor- 
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pedo  is  driven  on  its  course.  This  draws  out  the 
firing-pin  and  gets  everything  ready  for  the  T. 
N.  T.  to  explode  as  soon  as  the  firing-pin  is 
struck. 

When  a  projectile  weighing  a  ton  or  so  and 
running  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  strikes 
the  side  of  a  vessel,  it  is  going  to  do  some  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  hull  of  the  boat  even  though 
the  war-head  should  not  explode. 
That  is  something  that  many  in- 
ventors overlook.  Nor  do  they 
realize  that  you  do  not  need  to  hit 
the  torpedo  on  the  nose  to  explode 
it.  Many  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  stopping  a  torpedo  with- 
out touching  its  firing-pin,  but  such 
inventions  are  worthless,  because  in- 
side the  torpedo  there  is  a  ball  that 
rolls  forward  when  the  speed  of  the 
torpedo  is  checked,  and  this  fires  the 
explosive  whether  the  firing-pin  is 
struck  or  not. 

PENNING    IN    THE    U-BOAT 

The  foregoing  does  not  claim  to  be 
a  complete  description  of  a  submarine 
and  its  torpedo ;  not  by  any  means. 
Only  a  few  points  have  been  touched 
upon  that  are  important  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  different  schemes  that 
have  been  suggested  for  combating 
the  submarine. 

There  are  just  three  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  situation :  the  submarines 
may  be  penned  in,  so  that  they  can- 
not get  out  of  their  bases  into  the 
high  seas ;  they  can  be  hunted  down 
after  they  have  got  out  to  sea;  or 
ships  can  be  so  carefully  guarded  and 
protected  that  the  submarines  will 
have  no  chance  of  injuring  them. 

Of  course,  if  the  first  of  these 
propositions  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  settle 
the  whole  problem  very  nicely.  Early  in  the 
War  heavy  steel  nets  were  stretched  across  the 
English  channel,  and  although  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  in  place  on  account  of  storms 
and  tides  and  the  sweep  of  floating  seaweed,  yet 
they  have  kept  the  Germans  out  of  the  channel, 
and  the  British  have  been  able  to  send  troops  and 
provisions  over  to  France  with  no  interruptions. 
Now,  if  a  similar  net  could  be  stretched  across  the 
North  Sea  from  Scotland  to  Norway,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  U-boat  would 
be  completely  bottled  in  and  would  no  longer  give 
Atlantic  shipping  any  anxiety.  It  may  seem  like 
a  fantastic  idea,  but  such  a  net  has  been  designed 


and  has  been  given  serious  consideration.  It  must 
hang  down  to  a  depth  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet, 
so  that  a  submarine  could  not  dive  under  it ;  and  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  patrol  the  submerged 
part  of  the  net,  it  must  be  built  so  that  a  sub- 
marine would  not  dare  to  touch  it.  By  placing 
a  bomb  every  twenty  feet  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  net,  there  would  be  no  chance  for 
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a  submarine  to  cut  its  way  through  without  ex- 
ploding one  of  the  bombs.  A  single  bomb  would 
be  powerful  enough  to  sink  a  submarine,  but  de- 
layed-action fuses  would  be  used,  so  that  when 
one  exploded  it  would  not  set  off  any  of  the 
others  about  it.  The  cost  of  this  net  and  the 
bombs  on  it  is  estimated  at  fifty  million  dollars. 
A  truly  enormous  sum,  but  it  is  no  more  than  the 
cost  of  a  single  week  of  U-boat  warfare  in  ships 
and  cargoes  destroyed. 

HUNTING     SUBMARINES 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  it  was  found  that 
a  small,  fast  motor-boat  was  the  submarine's  most 
dreaded  enemy.    Now  a  torpedo  is  usually  set  to 
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run  at  a  depth  of  at  least  eight  or  nine  feet,  so 
that  the  waves  will  not  disturh  the  valve  that 
controls  its  horizontal  rudder.  But  these  motor- 
boats,  or  chasers,  as  they  are  called,  are  of  such 
a  shallow  draft  that  a  torpedo  would  pass  harm- 
lessly under  them,  and  then  they  are  so  speedy 
that  a  submarine  would  have  little  chance  of  hit- 
ting them,  anyway.  It  used  to  be  that  they  car- 
ried a  gun  as  powerful  as  that  with  which  the 
submarine  was  equipped,  and  they  were  only  too 
anxious  to  fight  the  U-boat  if  it  came  to  the 
surface.     Because  a  U-boat  is  blind  under  water 
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it  would  have  to  come  up  now  and  then  to  get 
its  bearings,  particularly  when  operating  in  a 
harbor  or  near  the  coast,  where  it  might  run  into 
a  rock  or  a  shoal.  At  that  time  submarines  were 
rather  fragile  boats  and  their  skin  was  liable  to 
be  punctured  by  a  shell  from  the  chaser,  when, 
of  course,  they  would  not  dare  to  dive  under  the 
sheltering  waves.  But  now  submarines  are 
equipped  with  heavy  guns  of  much  greater  range 
than  any  that  can  be  carried  on  the  deck  of  a 
chaser,  and  they  are  armored  so  that  their  hull 
cannot  easily  be  punctured.  Then,  too,  they  are 
larger  and  can  operate  out  in  the  ocean,  too  far 
from  land  for  the  chasers  to  follow  them  in  safety. 
The  chaser  has  seen  its  day,  and  its  place  is 
now  being  taken  by  the  destroyer,  which  is  just 
as  fast  and  yet  is  armed  with  guns  that  equal, 
if  they  do  not  outrange,  those  of  the  most  pow- 
erful submarines. 

A   LESSON    FROM    THE   FISH-HAWK 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  to  the  submarine 
lies  in  the  sky.  From  a  considerable  height  above 
the  water  it  is  possible  to  see  the  dark  outline  of 
a  submarine,  as  a  fish-hawk  sees  its  prey,  even 
when  it  is  lurking  far  under  the  surface.  And 
so  the  sea  is  now  patrolled  by  aeroplanes,  which 


can  swoop  down  upon  the  submerged  boat  and  put 
it  out  of  commission  by  dropping  a  bomb  on  it. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  very  hard  to  drop  a  bomb 
from  a  rapidly  moving  plane  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  so  a  new  type  of  air-craft  has  been 
invented,  known  as  a  Blimp.  This  is  a  cross 
between  an  aeroplane  and  a  cigar-shaped  balloon. 
This  queer  craft  can  cruise  around  leisurely ;  it 
does  not  have  to  travel  at  a  rate  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  miles  per  hour  just  to  keep  up  in  the 
air.  When  it  discovers  a  submarine  it  can  stop 
and  hover  over  the  spot,  taking  careful  aim  be- 
fore dropping  its  bomb.  It 
can  stay  up  in  the  air  much 
longer  than  an  aeroplane,  be- 
cause it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  engine  to  lift  it,  and  with 
its  engine  running  slowly  it 
can  run  longer  on  the  same 
fuel. 

But  there  is  another  scheme 
that  is  now  being  used  which 
makes  the  aeroplane  more 
efficient.  Sometimes  fish  are 
killed  in  large  numbers  by  ex- 
ploding dynamite  under  w-a- 
ter.  The  fish  do  not  have  to  be 
actually  hit  by  the  dynamite; 
they  may  be  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  it,  and  yet 
they  will  be  either  killed  outright  or  stunned  by 
the  pressure-wave  that  travels  through  the  water. 
This  very  scheme  is  used  in  fighting  submarines. 
A  bomb  has  been  invented  which  will  explode 
when  it  has  sunk  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  sea. 
It  carries  enough  explosive  to  crush  in  the  side 
of  a  submarine  that  is  within  a  hundred  feet  of  it. 
If  the  hull  of  the  boat  is  not  actually  smashed,  its 
seams  will  be  sprung  so  badly  that  it  cannot  keep 
afloat.  This  blunderbuss  type  of  shooting  makes 
it  much  easier  for  the  aeroplane  to  destroy  its 
prey.  "Depth  bombs,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
also  used  by  destroyers  and  other  war-vessels, 
which  drop  them  where  they  suspect  a  U-boat  may 
be  lurking. 

WHY    TORI'EDO-N'ETS    ARE    NOT    USED 

When  submarines  were  first  invented  they  were 
intended  for  use  against  battle-ships  and  cruisers. 
They  were  feared  mainly  at  night  when  a  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  for  then  a  submarine  might  creep 
up  and  let  fly  its  deadly  missile.  Hence,  war  ves- 
sels were  provided  with  nets  which  they  could 
hang  over  the  side  of  the  ship  to  catch  the  tor- 
pedo and  keep  it  from  striking.  But  the  modern 
torpedo  will  go  off  even  when  stopped  by  a  net, 
and  to  save  a  ship  from  the  destructive  pressure- 
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wave  set  up  in  the  water,  it  must  be  netted  at 
something  Hke  twenty  feet  from  the  boat. 
Now,  if  a  merchant  ship  could  protect  itself  with 
a  petticoat  of  steel  netting  twenty  feet  from  its 
hull,  it  would  be  safe  from  underwater  attack. 
But  to  keep  the  netting  there  calls  for  cumber- 
some rigging  that  would  be 
smashed  in  the  first  heavy 
sea.  Besides,  the  drag  of  the 
net  would  slow  down  the  ves- 
sel until  it  could  only  crawl 
along,  and  then  there  would 
be  the  difficulty,  at  the  same 
time,  of  keeping  the  net  from 
riding  up  to  the  surface. 

LESSONS   FROM    NATURE 

There  are  better  means  of 
protection ;  many  of  them  we 
have  learned  from  Mother 
Nature.  The  world  is  full  of 
animals  that  live  in  constant 
fear  of  their  lives  because 
they  have  fierce,  powerful 
enemies,  but  they  manage  to 
exist  despite  their  enemies, 
some   because   they   can    run 

faster,  some  because  they  can  dodge  better,  and 
some  because  they  look  so  much  like  their  sur- 
roundings that  their  enemies  can  scarcely  see 
them.  All  the  tricks  by  which  Nature  protects 
its  weaker  children  have  been  tried  out  by  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Speed  is  one  of  the  best  protections.     Most  of 
the  U-boat  sinkings,  so  far,  have  been  among  the 


submarine,  and  so,  unless  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  of  making  a  hit,  the  U-boat  commander 
is  not  likely  to  shoot  out  such  valuable  ammuni- 
tion, hut  will  prefer  to  come  to  the  surface  and 
fight  with  his  guns.  The  best  submarine  can  only 
make  eighteen  knots  on  the  surface,  and  if  the 
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merchant  ship  can  do  as  well  or  better,  its  chances 
of  escape  are  excellent,  and  besides  it  can  return 
shot  for  shot  from  its  own  guns. 


ZIG-ZAGGING 


One  of  the  best  tricks  of  the  merchant  ship  is  to 
keep  dodging,  not  merely  when  it  spies  the  wake 
of  a  torpedo,  but  all  through  the  submarine  zone. 


@  Enriiiue    Muller 


DESTROTERS   MAKING   A   PROTECTIVE   SMOKE-SCREEN. 


slower  boats,  those  making  under  fifteen  knots. 
A  torpedo  is  an  expensive  missile  and  a  bulky  one 
tOQ.      Not   many  torpedoes  can   be  carried  by  a 


Instead  of  sailing  a  straiglit  course,  it  proceeds 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  anotlier  like  a 
sail-boat  tacking  against  the  wind,  but  constantly 
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varying  the  ancjle  and  length  of  each  tack.  When 
a  submarine  sights  a  vessel  it  tries  to  get  as  near 
to  its  intended  victim  as  possible  without  betray- 
ing its  own  presence.  It  notes  the  direction  taken 
by  the  ship,  and  then  proceeds  at  top  speed  under 
water  to  a  point  that  will  head  off  the  vessel. 
It  has  to  proceed  blindly,  by  dead  reckoning,  only 
occasionally  sticking  up  its  periscope  for  a  look. 
But  it  is  rather  disconcerting  for  Herr  Comman- 
der to  find  that  the  ship  which  he  saw  sailing 
northeast  five  minutes  ago  has  now  turned  south- 
east and  is  actually  farther  from  him  than  it 
was  before.  The  irregular  dodging  of  the  boat 
is  really  very  baflling.  and  about  all  the  submarine 
can  do  is  to  show  itself  and  fight  in  the  open 
like  a  man. 

HIDING     IN     BROAD     DAYLIGHT 

A  GREAT  advantage  of  the  submarine  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  inconspicuous.  Even  when 
running  on  the  surface  it  projects  but  a  few  feet 
above  water-level,  while  the  ships  it  hunts  have 
masts  that  tower  high  above  them,  and  moreover, 
they  usually  pour  out  dense  columns  of  smoke 
that  blacken  the  sky  to  a  great  height.  This 
smoke  gives  the  U-boat  commander  his  first  hint 
that  there  is  a  ship  about.  He  can  see  the  smudge 
above  the  horizon  when  the  boat  that  produces 
it  is  thirty  miles  or  more  away,  down  behind  the 
curve  of  the  earth.  He  can  head  for  this  smoke 
at  top  speed  without  fear  of  being  seen.  Present- 
ly he  will  see  the  masts  of  the  vessel  projecting 
above  the  horizon  and  then  even  the  smoke- 
stack, while  he  himself  will  be  absolutely  invisible 
to  the  man  on  the  bridge  of  the  ship,  because  he 
will  be  below  that  man's  horizon.  So  the  U-boat 
commander  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  size  up 
the  speed  and  general  direction  of  the  ship's 
course  and  make  his  plans  to  intercept  the  vessel, 
before  the  captain  of  that  boat  has  the  least 
inkling  that  there  is  a  submarine  about. 

However,  our  merchantmen  are  now  beginning 
to  take  precautions.  They  are  beginning  to  use' 
hard  coal  in  the  submarine-infested  regions,  so 
that  a  submarine  must  be  within  fifteen  miles  to 
see  them.  Some  boats  are  even  cutting  down 
their  masts  and  doing  away  with  their  funnels, 
to  cut  down  their  range  of  visibility  still  further. 

ARTISTS    TO    THE    RESCUE 

There  is  another  trick  that  merchant  vessels  are 
now  workmg,  known  as  "camouflage."  It  is  a 
scheme  for  fooling  the  U-boat  by  means  of  paint. 
It  used  to  be  that  war  vessels  were  painted  a  dark 
grey,  so  that  they  would  be  inconspicuous.  We 
know  now  that  such  war-paint  makes  a  vessel 
more   conspicuous  than   ever.     Under  the   direc- 


tion of  artists,  vessels  are  now  painted  so  that 
there  are  no  sharp  outlines,  and  from  a  distance 
it  is  hard  to  tell  their  shape  or  where  they  start 
or  end.  The  parts  usually  in  shadow  are  painted 
light,  and  the  lighter  parts,  dark.  Peculiar 
colors  are  used  that  will  blend  with  the  surround- 
ings. Waves  are  painted  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel, 
and  queer  stripes  and  spots  are  put  on.  An 
object  painted  a  solid  color  is  more  easily  seen 
at  a  distance  than  one  whose  surface  is  broken 
up  by  a  lot  of  different  shades.  The  leopard 
has  been  given  its  spots  and  the  zebra  its  stripes 
for  this  very  reason,  and  it  is  this  trick  of  nature 
that  our  ships  are  making  good  use  of. 

HIDING     BEHIND     SMOKE 

When  a  merchant  vessel  cannot  conceal  itself  by 
camouflage  and  its  guns  are  not  as  powerful  as 
those  of  its  pursuer,  there  is  still  another  de- 
fense that  can  be  used.  The  very  thing  that 
would  betray  a  ship's  presence  to  a  submarine 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  can  be  used  to  hide 
it  from  a  foe  that  is  only  a  mile  away.  If  the 
wind  is  right,  the  steamer  may  build  up  a  screen 
of  black  smoke,  behind  which  it  can  make  its 
escape.  The  enemy  may  fire  at  the  screen,  but 
he  will  not  know  behind  what  part  of  the  smoke- 
cloud  the  ship  is  hiding. 

Instead  of  making  smoke  in  the  furnace-room, 
smoke-l)Oxes  are  being  used.  These  are  small 
boxes  filled  with  tar,  or  a  smoky  fuel,  and  some 
phosphorus.  In  the  sides  of  the  box  there  are 
slots  which  are  covered  with  tire-tape.  When  the 
vessel  is  chased,  this  tape  is  ripped  off  and  the 
box  is  thrown  overboard.  Water  entering 
through  the  slots  comes  into  contact  with  the 
phosphorus  and  sets  it  afire.  Immediately,  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  are  produced,  and  they  are 
given  off  for  a  long  time.  A  number  of  smoke- 
boxes  thrown  overboard  as  the  ship  zig-zags  make 
a  broad  bank  of  smoke  that  will  completely  con- 
ceal the  vessel  from  the  view  of  the  submarine 
and  give  it  a  chance  to  make  its  escape. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  story  of  what  is  being 
done  to  thwart  the  submarine  cannot  be  told  until 
after  the  war.  Some  of  the  most  important  in- 
ventions must  be  kept  secret,  and  many  others 
that  look  promising  have  yet  to  be  tried.  They 
are  having  their  effect,  however,  for  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  U-boat  sinkings  are  gradually 
growing  less.  Of  course,  America  cannot  claim 
the  credit  for  this.  We  are  new  at  the  game,  but 
we  have  contributed  several  very  important  ideas. 
Although  we  have  not  found,  and  maybe  never 
will  find,  a  complete  answer  to  the  submarine, 
we  have  already  done  enough  to  uphold  our 
reputation  as  a  nation  of  inventive  genius, 


Scene  I. 

The  business  office  of  Neu'  Year.  A  large  desk, 
with  many  pigeonholes  filled  with  papers,  faces 
front,  a  chair  stands  before  it  and  a  clock  and 
large  calendar,  bearing  the  word  December,  hang  on 
the  wall.  Old  Ft'ar  busy  getting  th'^'os  in  order — 
general  confusion  of  papers  as  telephone  rings. 

Old  Year.  Hello !  No,  not  New  Year  yet — I  'm 
still  here.  Yes,  just  trying  to  get  things  in  shape  for 
him. — Oh,  tell  him  when  he  comes ;  you  know  he 
takes  my  place.  Yes  (looks  tip  at  clock),  in  a  few 
minutes. — Good-by  and  good  luck  to  you.  (Sound 
of  sleigh-bells  is  heard  outside — then  a  knock  on  the 
door.)  Oh,  there  he  is!  Well,  the  little  fellow's  had 
a  cold  journey.  (Old  Year  shuffles  to  the  door  and 
opens  it.)     Come  in! 

New  Year.  Here  I  am  (clapping  his  cold  hands 
to  warm  them).  I  did  n't  keep  you  waiting,  did  I? 
January  would  n't  drive  faster. 

Old  Year.  No,  no !  Sit  down,  ^Master  New  Year. 
You  're  here  soon  enough — too  soon,  I  was  going  to 
say.  I  meant  to  have  all  things  in  readiness  for  you 
— such  a  busy  year  as  it  has  been  (goes  on  with  his 
task).  There  was  plenty  to  do — not  half  time 
enough.  But  I  must  soon  be  off,  so  I  'd  better  tell 
you  some  things  you  ought  to  know.  See  (lifting  up 
a  roll  of  paper)-,  here  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
I  planned  to  do.  Dear  me,  and  none  are  finished ! 
But  vou  '11  see  to  them. 


New  Year.  Yes,  yes,  don't  bother ;  I  '11  see  to 
everything.  I  mean  to  do  great  things  while  I  'm 
here.  I  shall  be  a  real  New  Year— like  nothing 
there  has  been  before. 

(New  Year  walks  up  and  do~wn.  Old  Year  stops 
his  work  a  moment  to  look  at  him.) 

Old  Year.  Humph!  I  thought  so,  too,  when  I 
was  3our  age.  But  you  won't  be  able  to  do  much 
with  the  weather,  youngster  (shaking  his  head). 
You  know  you  have  that  to  attend  to,  don't  you  ?  No 
small  matter,  either.  The  months  are  a  troublesome 
lot — the  twelve  of  them — always  treading  on  each 
other's  toes.  I  had  no  end  of  work  to  keep  March 
in  his  place.     But  I  did  very  well  indeed ! 

New  Year.     Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure  you  did. 

Old  Year.  It  's  a  task  to  please  the  people. 
They  're  quite  as  troublesome  as  the  months  are — 
quite.  (A'ew  Year  stops  to  listen.)  When  it  's  wet 
they  want  it  dry,  and  when  it  's  cold  they  want  it 
warm. 

New  Year.    Dear  me! 

Old  Year.  The  children  are  a  little  easier  to 
please.  Still,  once  when  I  sent  a  warm  spring  day 
some  little  boys  wanted  to  go  nutting  and  were  quite 
cross  about  it;  and  I  heard  a  little  boy  (lozvering  his 
voice)  not  far  from  here  wish,  one  fine  summer  day. 
that  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  so  that  he 
could  take  his  sled  out ;  and  his  little  sister  said  she 
wished    it   was    Christmas   ever\   da\.     There    's   no 
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pleasinp  all  of  them.  But  1  did  my  host  to  give  them 
what  they  wanted  (looks  at  the  clock).  \\  ell,  well, 
it  's  nearly  time  for  me  to  take  myself  off,  and  I 
have  n't  told  you  half  enough.  {Old  Year  bccjins  to 
put  on  Ills  cloak  and  t)iorc  tozvard  the  door.) 


New  Ye.\r.  Oh,  I  understand — I  '11  give  them 
exactly  what  they  want.    Good-b>-. 

Old  Yk.\r.  i  Turns  back.)  That  reminds  me,  I 
almost  forgot  about  those  new  promises  the  people 
made  when  I  came.  I  wrote  them  down  carefully 
((/oes  hack  to  desk  and  secnis  to  be  hunting  so)nc- 
thing).  Here  they  are — right  in  the  same  place  (takes 
theni  out  and  dusts  them).  Don't  sec  much  change 
here.  Well,  good  night.  Oh,  I  declare !  there  's 
my  calendar  still  on  the  wall.  (Old  Year  goes  to 
get  it.  Ne-cv  )'ear  runs  to  fake  it  doivn,  but  he  can't 
reach  it.)  Thank  you  just  the  same,  my  little  fel- 
low. There's  a  new  one  on  the  desk  for  you.  {Old 
Year  bows.  Neiv  )'ear  zvalks  tozvard  desk  and 
thumbs  calendar-pad  hurriedly.)  Give  the  months 
their  proper  time  and  all  will  be  well. 

New  Year.  (Impatiently.)  Yes,  yes.  Old  Year. 
I  '11  give  them  their  time — I  '11  look  after  every- 
thing. 

Old  Year.  (Starts — puts  head  back  in  door.) 
Try  to  please  the  children — give  them  all  the  good 
weather  you  can.  Don't  bother  much  about  the 
grown-ups.  Good  night,  my  little  Master  New 
Year;  good  night.     Rcmeml)er  the  children. 

New  Year.  Yes.  yes — good  night — good  night. 
This  .shall  be  the  happiest  New  Year  the  children 
have  ever  had.  (Sound  of  sleigh-bells  is  heard  as 
Old  Year  leaves.  Nezv  Year  sits  thinking.)  "Try 
to  please  the  children — "  Of  course  I  shall,  but  — 
dear  me!  One  likes  it  hot  and  the  other  likes  it 
cold;  I  never  can  please  them  all  unless  (telephone 
'"'".'/•?)— Hello!  Yes,  yes,  I  am  New  Year— good 
luck  to  you!  Oh,  new  promises — yes — just  tell  them 
to  me  and  I  '11  remember  them.  Yes — people  are 
not  going  to  be  careless,  or  cross  this  year — they 
are  not  going  to  complain — and  the  children  are 
not  going  to  break  their  toys — they  're  going  to 
school  every  day— and  get  their  lessons— and  they 
are  never  going  to  quarrel.  That  's  wonderful ! 
Yes— oh,  I  '11  rcmeml)er  them  all;  good-by !  (A^'W 
Yectr  sits  dozen.)  Dear  me!  All  the  world  was 
waiting_  for  me  to  come,  and  what  a  wonderful 
year  this  will  be.  The  children  are  not  going  to 
break  any  rules  this  year.  I  'm  suie.  They  deserve 
to  have  all  the  good  weather  I  can  give  them.  They 
shall  have  the  weather  they  like  best.  How  can 
that  be  unless    I   give  them   all   kinds  of  weather  at 


the  same  time  and  let  them  choose  for  themselves? 
(Thinking.)  That  's  the  way!  H  each  month  could 
do  his  work  now — instead  of — I  wonder  how  they 
have  been  doing  it !  Never  mind — if  all  the  months 
could  do  their  work  together,  the  children  could 
choose  for  themselves — they  need  n't  wait 
for  their  fun.  It  would  be  a  whole  year 
just  the  same — twelve  times  one  is  tlic 
same  as  one  times  twelve,  no  matter  how 
the  months  come ;  and  they  'd  far  better 
be  at  work.  That  would  be  a  different 
year^it  would  be  a  real  New  Year ; 
why,  it  would  be  a  nezv  New  Year. 
I  '11  call  January  in  and  tell  him  my 
l)lan.  (He  goes  to  the  door.)  Come  in, 
Januar\'. 

January.  Good  luck  to  you  (bozvs). 
Well,  Old  Year  's  gone,  is  he.  Master 
New  Year? 

New  Year.  I  am  the  new  New  Year, 
January.  I  mean  to  make  this  the  very 
happiest  year  for  the  children.  They  de- 
serve it.  January,  the  cliildren  are  not 
going  to  be  careless  this  year  or  cross ; 
they  are  not  going  to  quarrel  or  break  their  toys, 
and — well,  I  can't  think  of  half  the  things  they  said 
they  were  going  to  do  and  not  going  to  do.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  so  wonderful,  January? 

Jantary.  Yes  (slozvly),  I  think  I  have  heard 
something  that  sounds  much  like  that. 

New  Year.     It  's  wonderful !     So  I   've  thought 
of  a  plan  to  please  them.     I  'm  going  to  let  all  the 
months  do  their  work  together — now,  at  once.    Then  . 
each  little  boy  and  girl  may  choose  the  weather  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

January  (shaking  his  head).  Better  not,  bet- 
ter not — you  know  we  've  never  done  that  way  be- 
fore. 

New  Year.  Of  course  not!  This  is  to  be  a  nezv 
A'ezv  Year. 

January.  It  is.  indeed!  But  I  don't  mind  the 
change,  I  think  I  rather  like  it;  provided,  of  course, 
that  I  may  send  all  the  snow  and  ice  I  wish  and  that 
I  shall  always  be  honored  as  the  first  month  of 
them  all. 

New  Year.  Quite  right.  January,  that  can  be 
easily  managed.  (Nezv  ]'ear  starts  tozvard  the  door 
and  turns  back.)  Oh,  do  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
other  months,  January. 


January.  I  have  n't  the  slightest  idea.  I  know 
I  'm  always  waiting  for  December  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  I  hear  pcoi)lo  talking  about  February  long 
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before  1  am  gone.  But  I  have  little  to  do  with  the 
others. 

New  Year  {walking  up  and  dozvn).  Old  Year 
spoke  about  March. 

January.  Oh,  yes,  I  've  heard  his  name.  When- 
ever I  've  given  a  particularly  good  blow,  people 
say  I  am  as  mad  as  a  March  day. 

New  Year.  Be  so  kind  as  to  call  the  ones  you 
know,  January. 

January  {goes  to  the  door).  December  went 
down  the  road  with  Old  Year.  He  may  not  be  back 
yet.  But  I  '11  call  him,  too.  (Calls)  February! 
March !     December ! 

New  Year  (repeating  and  counting  on  his  fin- 
gers). Februar\%  March,  December,  and  Januarj'  — 
that  's  four;  there  are  eight  more!  (A  bluster  is 
heard,  and  the  three  months  enter.  December  looks 
sleepy  and  tired.)  Oh,  there  you  are!  Come  in, 
and  greetings  to  you,  my  montlu. 

February   and    March    (in    one    breath).      What 


New  Year.  So  you  do.  It  's  wonderful !  How 
did  you  learn  them,  March? 

March.  Oh,  I  go  skipping  about  everywhere, 
so  I  have  a  blowing  acquaintance  with  them  all. 
You  see,  I  'm  off  for  a  madcap  galloping  chase- 
to  make  a  commotion  in  every  place.  .\nd  there 
was  a  time  when  I  was  the  first  month  (bowing 
elaborately  to  January)  in  every  New  Year.  (All 
look  at  January.) 

January  (indignantly).  It  must  have  been  long 
ago ! 

March.  All  the  other  months  will  like  to  come. 
.\pril  will  cry,  perhaps,  for  being  wakened  so  soon, 
and  May  and  some  of  the  others  will  shiver  a  little 
from  the  cold.  But  what  of  that !  They  Ml  all  like 
the  sport. 

New  Ye.\r.  Very  well — call  them  in,  March. 
(March  calls  at  the  door.  A^eiv  Year  tries  to  keep 
count  of  them  on  his  fingers.  December,  January, 
and  February  stand  together  and  talk.     .4    murmur 
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does  this  mean?     Am   1  late?     Why  am   I  called? 

New  Year.  No,  oh  no !  we  are  to  have  a  new 
New  Year.  You  see,  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  to 
please  all  the  children  while  I  am  here.  They  are  to 
have  exactly  the  weather  they  like  best.  You,  Feb- 
ruary, and  December  and  March,  are  to  do  j'our 
work  now  instead  of  coming — well,  coming  as  you 
have  always  come  before. 

March  (whirling  around  the  room).  Ho!  ho! 
That  's  jolly! 

December  (waking  up).  Nonsense!  the  children 
have  just  had  their  Christmas-trees.  Some  of  them 
are  still  enjoying  them.  They  won't  want  to  see 
me  so  soon  again,  I  'm  sure. 

New'  Year.  Oh,  yes,  they  will,  December !  I 
heard  about  a  little  girl  who  said  she  wanted  Christ- 
mas every  day. 

February.  It  's  all  right  if  I  am  not  hurried  off. 
I  have  less  time  than  any  of  the  others. 

New  Year.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  like, 
February.  Old  Year  told  me  to  give  each  month 
his  time,  and  I  shall ! 

March.  A  jolly  plan,  say  I  again.  But  where 
are  the  others? 

New  Year.  That  's  exactly  v/hat  I  want  to  know. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  they  arc* 

March  (skipping).  There  are  April,  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  Octoiier  and  November. 
(All  zvatch  March  an.viously.)  Ho!  Ho!  You  see 
I  know  them  all. 


is  heard  and  the.  months  file  in.  April  is  crying. 
May,  June,  July,  and  August  shiver.  All  look  cheer- 
ful^ but  confused.  They  group  themselves  in  sea- 
sons, but  do  not  seem  to  knoiv  those  out  of  their 
season.)  Greetings,  my  months!  (All  bow.)  Now 
that  we  are  all  here  together,  I  '11  tell  you  why  I 
have  called  you.  We  are  to  have  a  new  New  Year. 
Each  one  of  you  is  to  do  his  work  now, — at  once,— 
for  I  want  to  give  the  children  a  chance  to  choose 
just  the  weather  they  like  best.  One  likes  it  hot. 
you  know,  and  another  likes  it  cold.  My  new  plan 
will  let  them  choose  what  they  wish — snow — flowers 
— nuts — -birds — anything  ! 

March  (breaking  in).  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  a  jolly 
plan,  say  I  again.     (All  chatter  among  themselves.) 

January.  Of  course.  I  shall  send  plenty  of  snow 
and  ice — all  I  wish. 

May.  But  I  can't  get  ready  in  time— I  shall  have 
to  wear  last  year's  dress. 

New  Year.  That  will  do  quite  as  well,  April — 
quite  as  well. 

May.  I  'm  Alay.  if  you  please,  sir.  I  was  plan- 
ning so  much  for  the  children — birds  and  buds  and 
flowers.     Dear  me !     But  I  '11  do  my  best. 

October.  Ha  !  Ha  !  That  reminds  me  of  the  nut- 
tings I  was  planning  for  them.  I  once  heard  a  little 
boy  say,  "Hurrah  for  nuts !  October  's  the  month 
for  me!" 

New  Year.  Won't  it  be  jolly!  And  now 
(to  November)   what  can  you  do? 
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NovEMBKR.     Not  much.    I    fear.     You  know  what 

they  say  about  November : 

"No  siin--no  moon, 
No  morn — no  noon. 
No   shade — no   butterflies — no   bees — 
No — vcniber."- 

But  if  September  will  have  the  fruit  ready — 

New  Year  {turning  to  September).  Yes,  yes, 
September. 

September.  Have  the  fruit  ready!  Never  fear. 
Oh.  yes,  and  the  children  may  have  their  starting  to 
school  over  again.  How  often  I  have  heard  them 
say:     "Hurrah  for  September — school  has  begun!" 

June.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  You  'd  never  say 
that  if  you  knew  what  I  hear  them  say,  "Hurrah 
for  June — school  's  out !"  I  '11  cover  the  trees  with 
plenty  of  leaves,  and  give  the  children  fine  woods 
and  meadows  and  fields  to  play  in — and  plenty  of 
holidays. 

New  Year.  Fine!  Fine!  But  dear  me,  they 
promised  to  go  to  school  every  day  this  year — No 
matter.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  known  more  about 
your  plans  for  the  cliildren  this  ycai;,  but  the  time 
is  short— now  go  at  once  and  begin  your  work. 
Remember,  plenty  of  flowers  and  snow  and  birds 
and  ice  and  nuts — and  Christmas  every  day — what- 
ever they  w  ish ! 

All  (going  out  helter-skelter).  Good  luck  to  our 
new  New  Year  !     Good  night !     Good  night ! 

(AVic'  Year  sits  alone,  thinking.) 

Scene  H. 

Time:  a  few  days  later.  Room  in  a  home.  A 
Christmas-tree  is  in  one  corner.  Tom  is  )nending 
his  sled. 

Mary  (running  in).  Tom!  Tom!  It  's  bright 
again  out  doors.  You  '11  have  your  sled  mended  in 
time  for  the  coasting,  won't  you?  Grandmother  says 
she  's  sure  they  can  come  now.  It  will  be  like  hav- 
ing a  Christmas  party  all  over  again,  won't  it? 

Tom.  It  's  no  Christmas  party — we  're  going  to 
coast.  Besides,  this  is  January,  and  you  don't  have 
Christmas  parties  in  January.  You  want  Christmas 
every  day,  you  do ! 

Mary.  But  we  have  n't  taken  down  our  tree  yet, 
and  it  's  a  Christmas  party  if  you  have  a  Christmas- 
tree — grandmother  said  so.  (Grandmother  enters.) 
Tom  says  it  is  n't  like  a  Christmas  party,  Grand- 
mother. He  says  you  can't  have  a  Christmas  party 
in  January. 

Grandmother  (going  tozvard  the  window). 
Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  weather-man  had 
mixed  things  up  so  badly  these  days  that  one  can 
have  almost  anything  he  wishes  and  call  it  what- 
ever he  pleases.  January  seems  to  have  a  dozen 
minds  at  once  (looks  out  window).  There  's  no 
telling,  at  times,  whether  it  's  winter  or  summer, 
Christmas  or  May-day.  But  it  looks  clear  now.  I 
believe  I  see  Peggy  coming  down  the  road. 

Mary  (looking  out).  Yes,  it  's  Peggy,  and  she 
has  her  new  sled,  Tom ! 

Grandmother.     Run    and    open    the   door,    Mary. 

(Mary  opens  the  door  and  Peggy  enters.) 

Mary.  Oh,  Peggy !  the  hill  is  covered  with  snow 
and  we  may  take  our  sleds  out. 

Grandmother.  How  do  you  do,  Peggy?  Come 
to  the  fire  and  warm  yourself.     You  look  perished. 

Peggy.  Oh,  I  'm  shivering!  It  was  so  warm  when 
I  started.  I  did  n't  want  to  wear  my  coat.  Mother 
made  me  take  it.  But  I  was  glad  I  had  it,  for  the 
wind  began  to  blow  bitterly  in   no  time. 


Grandmother.     Dear  me,  I  do  hope  you  did  n't 
take  cold  !     Such  weather !    As  soon  as  Tom  finishes 
his  sled  you  may  all  go  coasting. 
Tom.     Jack  is  n't  here  yet. 

Mary  (runs  to  the  window).  Oh,  here  he  comes, 
and  with  his  sled,  too !  He  's  running.  Look. 
Peggy ! 

Grandmother.  Then  come,  children,  get  ready. 
Now  for  coats  and  caps — don't  forget  your  over- 
shoes. There  's  no  telling  any  minute  when  the 
weather-man  will  change  his  mind.  Mary,  I  '11 
help  Peggy  while  you  find  your  wraps.  Tom,  let 
Jack  in. 

Tom    (opens  door).     Come   in.  Jack. 
Jack.     Hurrah  for  the  snow ! 
Mary.     Oh.  is  it  snowing?     Good!    Goqd ! 
Grandmother.     Then    hurry,    children!    you    may 
get  a  sleigh-ride  this  time. 

Peggy  (zvho  is  ready,  runs  to  the  window).  Oh. 
dear,  look  out  doors,  Mary!  It  's  raining!  Why, 
it  's  raining  hard — we  can't  goj 

Mary  (running  to  the  sa)ne  window).  Can't  go, 
Peggy ! 

Jack  (runs  to  opposite  window).  Nothing  of 
the  sort — it  's  snowing ! 

Tom  (joins  Jack).  Ha!  you  girls  don't  know 
snow  from  rain. 

Mary.  It  's  raining,  pouring!  Grandmother, 
come  here  and  see  if  we  are  not  right!  Oh.  dear! 
(Grandmother  rushes  to  Mary's  windozv.) 

Tom.  Come  here,  Grandmother,  and  see  the 
snoiv!  (Grandmother  rushes  to  Tom  and  Jack's 
zvindow.) 

Grandmother.  Dear,  dear!  I  do  declare,  I  can't 
tell  what  it  is  doing!  But  I  am  sure  something  's 
coming  down  fearfully.  No  coasting  to-day,  chil- 
dren. I  'm  afraid  this  will  melt  all  the  snow.  Take 
of?  your  wraps,  for  the  sky  looks  ready  to  drench 
everything. 

Mary.     We  can't  go!   (cries). 

Peggy.  Mother  said  she  did  n't  know  what  it 
would  do  next,  but  I  wanted  to  come,  anyway. 

Grandmother  (helping  them  take  off  zvraps). 
It  's  of  no  use.  I  thought  it  was  as  mild  as  a  sum- 
mer day  a  short  time  ago,  but  look  at  it  now ! 
(Children  look   out  again.) 

Peggy.  Why,  there  's  the  sun,  and  out  of  doors 
it  's  bright  again ! 

Mary  (clapping  her  hands).  Oh,  good!  good! 
Grandmother.  Well,  well,  well!  What  a  turn 
again !  I  wonder  if  it  's  fooling  us  this  time.  To 
make  sure,  I  '11  go  right  outdoors  myself  and  sec. 
(Grandmother  leaves  the  room.  Children  hurry 
into  their  zvraps.) 

Tom.  We  '11  have  our  coasting  yet,  see  if  we 
don't ! 

Grandmother     (comes    hack).     Bless    me,     if    it 

is  n't  like  a  summer  day  again.     If  I  did   n't  think 

it    sounded    foolish,    I    'd    say    there    was    a    look 

of  green  on  the  trees  and  I  thought  I  heard  a  bird 

sing.     (A  gust  of  zvind  rallies  the  Zi'indozvs  as  the 

children   are  ready    to   start.)     Hark!    That   's   tht- 

wind,  Tom,  look  out.     (Children  rush  to  zcindozi's.) 

Jack.     Look  at  that  big  black  cloud ! 

Mary.    And  it  's  raining — oh,  dear,  dear!  (cries.) 

Grandmother.     There  it  is   again!     The  wind   "s 

getting  up  now. 

Tom.     It  's  enough  to  blow  you  off  your  feet. 
Peggy.     See  those  children   run  with  their  sleds ! 
Grandmother.     It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  months 
have   gone   mad   together.      (Goes  from   window  to 
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window.)  January  was  n't  like  this  when  I  was  a 
sirl.  We  had  snow,  snow,  snow — and  no  fooling 
about  it.     You  must  stay  at  home,  children,  so  take 


New   Year.     You    said   you    would   n't   mind   the 
change.     You  were  quite  willinp. 
January.     But  I  told  you  we  had  never  done  tiiai 


^EPTE^IBESS 


OCTOIBKK 


off  your  wraps  again  and  have  as  much  fun  indoors 
as  you  can.  There  's  the  Christmas-tree — play  it  's 
a  Christmas  party. 

Peggy.     I  've  had  my  Christmas-tree. 

Mary.     I  don't  want  a  Christmas  party. 

Tom  and  Jack.  Neither  do  we,  and  we  have  n't 
had  a  sleigh-ride  since  Christmas. 

Grandmother.  Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
bad  weather,  I  suppose.  I  'II  go  round  and  See 
tliat  all  the  windows  are  fastened.  They  rattle  as 
if  they  were  out  of  their  wits.  It  sounds  like  a 
mad  March  day.  (Grandmother  leaves  the  room. 
Mary  cries — the  other  children  stand  looking  out  of 
the  windows  disgtisted.) 

Scene  III 

New  Year's  Office.  New  Year  is  walking  up  and 
down  looking  puzzled  and  worried.    Telephone  rings. 

New  Year.  Hello!  Yes,  November,  any  trouble? 
— Lots  of  grumbling! — Nothing  to  do!  That  's 
strange — Did  n't  September  get  the  fruit  ready? 
(Knock  is  heard.)  Wait  a  moment 
till  I  see  who  's  knocking.  {Lays 
down  receiver;  goes  to  door,  January 
enters.)  Oh,  it  's  you,  January.  Come 
in,  and  good  luck  to  you ! 

January  {crossly).  Good  luck! 
Don't  call  this  good  luck,  do  you? 

New  Year.  Why,  what  's  the 
trouble,  January? 

January.  Trouble  !  It  's  all  a  fear- 
ful mix-up. 

New  Year.  Dear  me !  and  Novem- 
ber has  just  told  me  he  has  nothing 
lo  do.     What  am  I  to  think? 

January.  Nothing  to  do?  There's 
plenty  to  do  if  one  got  a  chance  to  do 
anything.  You  can't  tell  who  you  are 
or  what  you  're  doing  these  days.  No 
matter  how  much  snow  I  send,  it  's 
soon  melted.  Why,  the  children 
have  n't  had  one  single   sleigh-ride  since  I  arrived. 

New  Year.     That's  too  bad! 

January.  And  they  're  all  sneezing  and  cough- 
ing. 

New  Year.  Why,  that's  really  .  shocking !  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  about  it,  January? 

January.  What  do  I  mean  to  do?  It  was  n't  my 
plan. 


DECEItlBER 


way  before — that  you  'd  better  not.     You  would  n't 
let  us  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

New   Year.     The   old   way?    I   did   n't  know  the 
old  way.    March  said  he  liked  it,  too.     Where  is  he? 
January.     Everywhere,  as  usual. 
New  Year.     I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  him  in.     {Calls. 
March  comes  in.) 

March.  Oh,  ho,  I've  had  a  blustering  good  time ! 
What  's   up   now? 

New  Year.  Everything,  March.  There  's  a  good 
deal  of  grumbling,  and  January  says  things  are  so 
mixed  up  that  no  one  knows  who  he  is  or  what  he 
is  doing.  We  must  do  something.  Perhaps  you  'd 
better  call  them  all  in  and  see  if  we  can  find  out 
what  is  the  trouble. 

March.  Oh,  I  'II  bring  them  in — never  fear! 
(March  goes  to  the  door,  calls  months — New  Year 
steps  up  to  calendar  and  thumbs  pad  interestedly. 
Months  come  in  helter-skelter — cross  and  out  of 
sorts.) 

New  Year.     Greetings,  my  months!     (All   how.) 
You  must  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble. 
Chorus  of  Months.  Could  n't  send 
flowers — don't  know  what  we  're  do- 
ing— not  a  bud — or  nut ! 

New  Year.  Silence,  silence !  Please. 
January  (to  months).     It  's  all  a 
mistake. 

New  Year.  Yes,  yes,  of  course  it 
is  r  Please  speak  one  at  a  time — that's 
always  the  best  way. 

March.    Jolly  plan   {skipping). 
December  (to  March).    No  one  had 
even  a  bit  of  a  chance  with  j-ou  blus- 
tering around. 

New  Year.  Come,  come !  I  see  1 
must  call  on  you  by  name  and  give 
each  one  of  you  his  turn  to  speak. 
October,  did  you  give  the  children  a 
chance  to  go  nutting? 

October.  To  go  nutting?  There 
was  n't  a  nut  on  the  trees  to  ripen.  There  were  no 
leaves  to  color — in  fact,  there  wasn't  even  one  leaf — 
the  trees  were  bare. 

New  Year  (turning  to  June).  This  is  shocking. 
June,  you  were  to  attend  to  the  leaves. 

June.  No  sooner  had  my  leaves  and  grass  begun 
to  have  a  look  of  green  than  January's  and  Febru- 
ary's snow  nipped  them.     The  children  had  no  mea- 
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dows,  no  fields,  no  woods  to  play  in.  They  might 
just  as  well  have  heen  in   school. 

SErTKMUKR.  But  they  did  n't  ^o  to  school.  They 
said  tiiey  could  n't  tell  whether  it  was  vacation  or 
not.  And  there  was  n't  a  hit  of  fruit  to  get  ready. 
1    iiad   nothing   whatever   to   do! 

XovKMBi.R.     Nor  did  I! 

Xew  Ye.xr.  lint  did  n't  April  plant  the  seeds,  and 
did  n't  May  call  out  the  huds  on  tlie  trees  and  hring 
l)ack  the  hirds?    Where  's  April? 

M.\Y.  She  's  crying  again.  She  did  try  to  do  her 
part,  hut  January's  cold  was  too  sharp  for  the  seeds ; 
and  Fel)ruary  scared  away  my  huds  and  birds;  and 
hits  of  December's  Christmas-trees  were  scattered 
all  over  my  gardens.  Xo  one  e\  er  liad  such  a  dread- 
ful time  before — I  did  n't  even  feel  welcome! 

Xkw  Yi"..\r.  l)eceml)Cr,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  that? 

DiX'KMRKR.  It  was  all  March's  fault.  There  was 
no  doing  anything  with  him. 

Chori's  of  Months.  He  tore  off  the  buds  and 
branches — he  scattered  the  seeds — 

March.  Oh,  I  just  caught  the  trees  by  the 
branches  and  shook  them  a  rough,  friendly  greeting. 

X'ew  Yf..\r.  Well,  well,  w;  must  get  things  back 
in  the  right  order  somehow  !  Advise  me,  January, 
you  are  the  first  month  and  know  best. 

January.  Let  the  months  take  their  turn,  one  at 
a  time,  as  they  have  always  done.  I  shall  come  first, 
of  course.     I  'm  first  on  every  calendar. 

New  Year  (looking  at  calendar  closely).  So  you. 
are,  January,  but  they  are  all  here — altogether! 

January.  Of  course  they  are  (thumlnng  the 
calendar),  but  look — ^they  're  one  at  a  time — one  after 
the  other. 


Xkw  Year  (turnituj  the  f^ages).  So  this  is  the  old 
way.     Here  's  January's  name  first.     It  says: 

January,  thirty-one  days,   snow  and  ice. 

February,  twenty-eight  days,   snow   and  ice. 

March,    thirty-one   days,   month    of    winds. 

March  (sk'ipf'ing).  And  after  me  comes  April 
and  May. 

New  Year.  Silence,  March !  I  see  we  shall  have 
to  go  back  to  the  old  order  of  things,  that  is  the  only 
way  to  set  it  all  right.  Yes,  I  have  decided,  my 
months,  that  you  are  to  do  your  work  one  at  a  time. 
(Aside)  I  wonder  I  did  n't  think  of  that  before. 
Hang  up  the  calendar,  January;  I  can't  reach  up — 
yet.  (Ja)iiiary  hangs  iil>  the  calendar.)  Now  call  out 
the  names  in  order,  January,  one  at  a  time ;  and  you, 
my  months,  take  your  places   in   line. 

January  (turning  calendar  leaves).  February, 
Alarch,  April,  May,  June,  Jul}',  August,  September, 
October,  November,  December. 

New  Year.  Take  your  place  first,  January.  Do 
your  work  now,  at  once.  The  others  may  go  and 
wait  their  time.  Be  ready  to  come — one  at  a  time. 
( lood  luck  to  you,  and  remember  the  children  ! 

(Months  pass  out  calling  "good-by"  and  "good 
luck."  A'ezv  Year  stands  watching  them  go,  zvaz'ing 
liis  hand.  After  they  have  left  he  sits  thinking. 
Soon  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  is  heard  outside,  then 
shouts  of  children's  voices.) 

New  Year  (starting  up).  There  are  the  children! 
(Runs  to  window.)  Ha!  ha!  See  the  snow!  Good 
for  you,  January !  Now  for  a  happy  time,  children 
— ice  and  skating  and  snow,  snow  everywhere,  and 
a  greeting  to  you  all  from  a  happy  New  Year ! 


(Curtain) 


The  Tivelve  Months  may  be  played  by  boys  or  girls, 
or  both,  and  if  desired,  the  costumes  may  be  elabo- 
rated as   follows  : 

January.  Toboggan-cap.  Suit  of  white  under- 
wear, edged  with  swan's-down  or  cotton.  Band  of 
sleigh-bells.  Inside  of  cloak  decorated  with  cotton 
snovvflakes.  On  border,  "Good  Resolutions."  Sled 
on  back,  cotton  snowliall  in  hand. 

February.  Heart-shaped  head-dress.  White  panel 
in  front  with  large  red  heart  on  left.  Cloak  decora- 
tion, hearts,  cherries,  and  hatchets.  Border,  St.  Val- 
entine, Lincoln,  Washington. 

March.  Wild  red  wig  made  of  hair  dusters. 
Close-fitting  gray  suit.  Bellows  at  side.  Cloak  deco- 
ration, pussy-willows  and  shamrocks.  Border,  "In 
like  a  lion,  out  like  a  lamb."     Kite  on  back. 

April.  Kale  Greenaway  gown  of  sky-blue. 
Spangled  effect  of  rain  inside  cloak.  Border,  "April 
showers  bring  May  flowers."  Carries  fool's  bauble 
or  an  umbrella. 

May.  Wreath  of  blossoms.  Kate  Greenaway 
gown  of  pink  and  white.  Cloak  decoration,  blossoms. 
Border,  "Queen  of  the  May."  Carries  bird-cage  and 
small  Maj'-pole. 

June.  Wreath  of  roses.  Gown  of  rose-patterned 
muslin.    Cloak  decoration,  leaves.     Border,  "Summer 


is  a-comin'  in."  Carries  small  tree  and  graduation 
certificate. 

July.  Boy  Scout  costume.  Cloak  decoration,  wig- 
wam and  Indian  figures.  Border,  "My  country,  't  is 
of  thee."     Carries  Hag  and  fire-crackers. 

August.  Bathing-suit.  Cloak  decoration,  fishes 
and  net.  Border,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jill 
a  dull  girl."     Carries  parasol. 

September.  Wreath  of  autumn  leaves.  School 
suit.  Cloak  decoration,  fruit  and  autumn  leaves. 
Border,  "Thirty  days  hath  September.".  Carries 
school-books. 

October.  Jack  o'  Lantern  on  head.  Close-fitting 
orange  suit.  Cloak  decoration,  squirrels  and  nuts. 
Border,  "October's  bright  blue  weather."  Carries  a 
basket  of  nuts. 

November.  Puritan  costume.  Cloak  decoration, 
turkeys  and  pumpkins.  Border,  "Be  ye  thankful." 
Carries  Thanksgiving  basket. 

December.  Santa  Clans  costume.  Pack  on  back. 
Cloak  decoration,  toys.  Border,  "Merry  Christmas." 
Carries  small  Christmas-tree. 

The  cloaks  are  fastened  to  the  wrists  with  loops, 
so  that,  while  allowing  freedom  of  movement,  they 
may,  when  desired,  be  easily  extended  to  disclose  the 
inside  decorations. 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review   of   Current   Events 
BY  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


LABOR  IS  LOYAL 


One  of  the  notable  events  of  this  autumn  was 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  held  at  Buffalo,  November  12.  President 
Wilson  made  a  clear  and  forceful  address  to  the 
delegates,  in  which  he  once  more  expressed  can- 
didly and  completely  the  purposes  of  America, 
and,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  urged  the  work- 
ingmen  of  America  to  stand  fast.  The  response 
of  the  delegates  was  quick  and  most  reassuring. 
They  made  it  quite  clear  that  American  labor, 
while  ready  to  fight  for  its  democratic  rights,  has 
no  intention  of  using  the  present  national  crisis 
to  its  own  advantage,  and  is  equally — or  more — 
ready  to  fight  in  the  common  cause.  Such  an 
assurance  is  immeasurably  important  to  this  coun- 
try at  this  time,  when  Americans  must  all  stand 
together  lest  we  all  fall  together. 

When  the  United  States  went  into  the  war 
there  was  to  be  overcome  not  only  the  natural 
inertia  of  so  huge  a  mass  (class  in  physics  will 
please  explain!),  but  also  much  direct,  and  more 
or  less  open,  hostility.  Not  least  among  the  forces 
of  opposition  was  the  possible  discontent  of  our 
working-people. 

There  have  been  strikes,  but,  by  the  act  of  the 
convention  at  Buffalo,  thousands  of  dissatisfied 
workers  have  been  led  to  subordinate  the  settle- 
ment of  their  grievances,  real  or  fancied,  to  the 
vitally  necessary  work  of  the  nation  in  its  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  rabid  utterances  and  in- 
flammatory acts  of  L  W.  W.  orators  and  agita- 
tors have  not  destroyed  the  splendid  balance  of 
this  mighty  nation.  Revolutionary  acts  have  been 
suppressed  not  only  by  police  agencies,  but  by  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  wholesome  fear  of 
that  mass  of  enlightened  public  opinion  which 
gathers   force  dav  bv  dav. 


President  Wilson  said  in  his  Buffalo  address: 

"While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  we  must 
see,  among  other  things,  that  labor  is  free ;  and 
that  means  a  number  of  interesting  things.  It 
means  not  only  that  we  must  do  what  we  have 
declared  our  purpose  to  do, — see  that  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  not  rendered  more  onerous 
by  the  war. — but  also  that  we  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  conditions  of 
labor  are  improved  are  not  blocked  or  checked. 

"Now,  to  'stand  together'  means  that  nobody 
must  interrupt  the  processes  of  our  energy  if  the 
interruption  can  possibly  be  avoided  without  the 
absolute  invasion  of  freedom.  To  poit  it  concretely, 
that  means  this:  Nobody  has  the  right  to  stop 
the  processes  of  labor  until  all  the  methods  of 
conciliation  and  settlement  have  been  exhausted." 

The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Buffalo  was  one  of  the  signs  of  health 
in  the  American  body  politic  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  proudly  thankful,  or  thankfully 
proud,  as  you  may  choose  to  put  it ;  it  gave  ad- 
monition to  all  to  work  for  the  well-being  of  all. 
now  that  we  are  engaged,  with  all  our  strength 
and  with  all  our  heart,  in  this  wonderful  crusade 
for  the  justice  and  righteousness  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  democracy  in  the  world. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  RUSSIA 

American  faith  in  the  power  of  democracy  to 
prevail  was  severely  tested  by  the  reports  from 
Russia  all  through  November.  But  there  is  not 
even  yet  reason  to  abandon  hope  for  Russia's 
future.  The  realization  of  those  hopes  may  be 
long  deferred  and  the  way  to  it  cruelly  hard,  but 
once  a  people  starts  on  that  road,  the  end  seems 
sure,  however  distant 

In  November  the  news  from   Russia  was  such 
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as  to  give  joy  to  Germany  and  something  like  dis- 
gust to  the  Allies.  The  odds  against  Kerensky  in 
ills  gallant  struggle  seemed  too  great  to  be  over- 
come. But  we  can  pin  our  faith  to  the  fact  that 
back  of  the  turmoil  and  discord  there  is  surely 
a  huge,  silent,  but  potentially  powerful,  mass  of 
sentiment  which  is  not  represented  by  the  agita- 
tors and  the  German  propagandists. 

The  trouble  in  Russia  is  that  the  nation  is  con-' 
fronted    wnn  •  the    supreme    test    of    democracy 

before  it  has 
learned  what 
democracy 
really  is.  The 
Bolsheviki  d  o 
not  know ;  their 
idea  of  liberty  is 
license ;  their 
accession  to 
power  can  make 
for  nothing  but 
anarchy.  Not 
only  does  liberty 
rightly  used 
make  -a  nation 
strong;  but  a 
nation,  to  use 
liberty  rightly, 
must  be  made 
of  stout  stuff. 
Russia,  so  long 
tyrannized  over 
by  its  brutal 
bureaucracy,  has  everything  to  learn.  We  have 
seen  something  in  this  country  of  those  terrible 
disruptive  forces  which  are  sapping  the  strength 
of  Russia  and  giving  material  aid  and  mental  com- 
fort to  her  foe.  But  our  extreme  pacifists,  I.  W. 
W.'s,  and  theorists  have  been  held  firmly  in  leash 
l)y  our  established,  democratic  government.  The 
Russian  element  that  Kerensky  represents  has 
to  be  organized  before  it  can  control.  It  is  the 
struggle  to  effect  that  organization  that  has  made 
the  bewildering  battle  of  contlicting  elements  in 
I'etrograd  so  vividly  appealing  to  us. 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for 
the  Russian  people,  the  struggle  is  most  impor- 
tant. Postponement  of  the  ine vital )le  triumph  of 
order  and  free  institutions  in  Russia  sets  back  by 
just  so  much  the  sure  final  victory  of  the  Allies. 

But  every  gain  for  democracy  is  a  definite  loss 
to  Germany,  and  the  followers  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  cannot  give  Germany  a  free  hand  on  the 
eastern  front  until  their  operations  cease  to  be 
determinedly  opposed  by  other  Russians.  During 
the  winter,  when  the  armies  rest,  Russia  may 
settle  hei    fate. 
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POLAND  IN  THE  WAR 

If  there  are  persons  who  do  not  enjoy  the  study 
of  history,  perhaps  the  reason  for  their  losing  so 
much  pleasure  and  profit  is  that  they  fail  to  see 
that  the  history  of  nations  resembles  that  of  in- 
dividuals so  closely  that  it  might  well  be  called 
biography  on  a  larger  scale.  A  wise  and  virtuous 
nation  is  as  likely  to  prosper,  and  a  foolish  or 
wicked  one  to  fail  and  fall,  as  a  wise  or  foolish 
man  is  to  get  along  well  or  ill.  The  same  good 
qualities  of  industry,  thrift,  upright  dealing,  that 
bring  success  to  men  will  make  nations  comfort- 
able and  happy;  and  extravagance,  arrogance, 
and  insincerity  will  cause  the  ruin  of  govern- 
ments as  of  individuals. 

Also,  to  complete  the  comparison,  nations  are 
subject  to  accident  and  to  the  unpreventable  con- 
sequences of  the  acts  of  others,  and  may  suffer 
where  they  are  not  at  fault.  But  always  the 
downfall  of  a  nation  has  been  due  rather  more  to 
its  own  pride  and  folly  than  to  outside  forces. 
The  story  of  Poland  is  something  of  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Her  history  is  like  the  life 
record  of  a  man  of  nervous  temperament,  proud 
and  impetuous,  whose  misfortunes  are  due  partly 
to  his  own  mistakes  and  partly  to  the  advantage 
taken  of  them  by  strong,  unscrupulous  neighbors. 

The  Poles  are  descendants  of  tribes  who,  driven 
from  the  Danube  region  by  the  Romans,  settled 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vistula.  As  Polish  nationality 
developed,  it  was  prevented  from  realizing  its  full 
potential  strength  by  rivalry  between  the  kings 
and  the  nobles.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  in- 
vading Mongols  of  Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  Rus- 
sia, but  when  Sweden,  becoming  powerful  after 
the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  opening  of  the  modern 
era,  reached  eastward  for  empire,  Russia,  by  1/09, 
had  grown  strong  enough,  under  Peter  the  Great, 
to  check  the  conquering  armies  of  Charles  XII. 
Then  the  Prussian  power  developed,  and  Poland 
felt  the  pressure  of  Prussia  pushing  eastward, 
while  Russia  was  striving  for  westward  expan- 
sion. Between  these  two  forces  she  has  been 
clamped  in  the  jaws  of  a  "nutcracker." 

Had  the  Polish  nation  been  unified  in  policy  and 
action,  it  might  have  had  a  happier  history;  but, 
weakened  by  internal  dissension,  Poland  could  not 
withstand  the  crushing  forces  to  whose  action  her 
geographical  position  exposed  her.  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  each  helped  itself  to  a  slice  of 
Poland;  or,  in  more  dignified  language,  they  "par- 
titioned" her  territory.  Poland  fought  bitterly, 
but  vainly.  Of  her  brave,  vain  resistance  to  Rus- 
sia, you  may  read  (perhaps  more  romantically 
than  accurately)  in  that  queer,  delightful  old 
novel  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw." 
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What  Austria  and  Prussia  left  of  Poland  be- 
came a  Russian  province,  rudely  ruled.  From 
f830  to  1863  Poland  struggled.  Then  the  Russian 
mastery  became  complete.  Since  then  Poland  has 
had  no  national  history,  though  Poles  have  kept 
on  dreaming  of  freedom. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Great  War,  Poland  was 
frequently  called  "the  Belgium  of  the  East." 
Teuton  and  Russian  fought  over  her  lands;  her 
cities  were  plundered,  her  fields  laid  waste,  her  • 
people  left  without  shelter  or  food.  Yet  in  the 
war  many  Poles  see  their  country's  opportunity 
to  regain  national  independence. 
.  And  so,  to  end  this  story  with  what  should 
logically  have  been  its  beginning,  there  is  some- 
thing to  stir  even  a  dull  imagination  in  this  news- 
paper head-line,  "Poland's  Flag,  at  the  Front — 
the  Silver  Eagle  soon  to  Fly  with  the  Allies' 
Colors  in  France."  The  "new  national  flag,"  a 
silver  eagle  on  a  maroon  field,  is  a  flaming  em- 
blem, suitable  to  the  pride  and  hopes  of  Poland's 
bravest  sons.  The  definition  of  "national"  has  to 
be  stretched  to  fit  the  case ;  but  there  is  a  wealth 
of  stimulating  suggestion  in  this  independent  little 
Polish  army,  composed  of  a  few  thousand  exiles 
gathered  from  one  place  and  another  to  fight  in 
unison  to  relieve  their  beloved  land  from  the 
burden   of  the   oppressor's  yoke. 

What  is  to  be  Poland's  place  in  the  new  Eu- 
rope? The  people  of  the  United  States,  who  once 
so  warmly  welcomed  the  exiled  patriot  Kosciusko, 
must  watch  with  friendly  interest  the  settlement 
of  Poland's  future  and  fate. 


NEARLY  TWO  MILLION  NEW  VOTERS 
FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Woman  suffrage  took  a  long  step  forward  when 
New  York  State  voted  it  in  by  a  plurality  of  not 
far  from  100,000.  One  million  women  signed  pe- 
titions asking  for  the  right  to  vote.  Possibly  the 
exhibition  of  these  impressive  sheets  of  signa- 
tures, carried  by  women  in  a  parade  in  New  York 
City,  was  the  prime  factor  in  influencing  the  men 
to  vote  yes.  Certainly  it  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment, so  often  heard,  that  nobody  knew  how  many 
women  really  wanted  the  right  to  vote.  Prob- 
ably, too,  the  message  which  President  Wilson 
sent  to  the  voters  in  New  York  in  support  of  the 
campaign  was  almost  as  influential.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  women  won,  and  1,750,000  new 
voters  will  take  part  in  state  elections  hereafter. 

This  triumph  of  suffrage  suggests  several  in- 
teresting questions  for  consideration.  How  are 
these  new  voters  going  to  "line  up"  ?  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  any  attempt  to  lead  all  or  most  of 
them  into  any  one  party  can  succeed.  "Possibly 
the  women  will  vote  more  independently  of  party 
than  the  men  do.  But  why  should  women's  use 
of  the  ballot  be  different  from  that  of  the  men? 
We  cannot  believe  it  will. 

We  do  not  hear  so  much,  nowadays,  about  the 
home  being  neglected  because  women  are  actively 
interested  in  politics.  It  seems  to  be  now  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  women  can  attend  to  their  home 
duties,  while  intelligently  "following"  politics, 
just  as  well  as  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons 
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take  car'e  of  their  business  interests.  As  to  its 
effect  upon  suffrage  elsewhere,  the  victory  in 
New  York  will  serve  to  make  women  in  non-suf- 
frage States,  even  those  who  have  been  hitherto 
more  or  less  indifferent,  anxious  to  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  their  enfranchised  friends  in 
New  York,  California,  and  Washington  State. 

The  victory  in  New  York  will  inevitably  give 
great  impetus  to  the  fight  for  a  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  Constitution. 

THE    GREAT    WAR 

As  the  last  month  of  1917  began,  the  British  were 
.still  hammering  at  the  von  Hindenburg  line,  and 
steadily  bending  it  back  toward  the  breaking 
point.  France,  gallant  as  ever,  was  more  than 
holding  her  own.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  the 
Teuton  invasion  seemed  to  have  been  checked. 
The  Allies  were  scoring  steady  successes  against 
the  Kaiser's  allies  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
tremendously  "far  flung"  battle  line.  The  U-boat 
campaign    of    de.struction    had,    clearly,    reached 


the  utmost  limit  of  its  effectiveness,  and  the 
ability  of  Allied  commerce  to  supply  the  vital  need 
of  ocean  transportation  was  proved.  American 
soldiers  were  being  moved  to  France  in  steady 
procession. 

But,  at  the  end  of  November,  the  fate  of  the 
Russian  people  was  being  tossed  about  like  a 
shuttlecock  between  the  battledores  of  Bolsheviki 
and  Teuton  negotiators  for  separate  peace.  Japan 
was  showing  signs  of  an  intention  to  take  a  more 
active  military  part,  for  German  conquest  of 
Russia  would  be  an  ugly  menace  to  her. .  Con- 
ditions on  the  east  front  were  exposing  Rumania 
to  new  dangers ;  President  Wilson,  speaking  for 
this  nation,  assured  the  Rumanian  Government 
that  whatever  America  could  possibly  do  for  the 
l)reservation  of  Rumania's  national  integrity  and 
independence  would  be  done.  The  Scandinavian 
Powers  and  Holland  were  still  enjoying  the 
doubtful  fruits  of  neutrality,  and  there  was  even 
a  rumor  that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was 
about  to  h»  violated. 

The  conference  of  the  Allies  at  Paris  was  just 
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opening  as  the  last  month  of  the  year  began. 
At  last  the  Allies,  convinced  of  the  defect  of  their 
military  policy,  which  had  led  them,  in  effect, 
to  conduct  several  separate  wars  instead  of  work- 
ing together  on  one  strategic  scheme;  were  about 
to  effect  military  unity  of  all  their  armies.  Only 
by  achieving  complete  unity  of  purpose,  organi- 
zation and  programme  could  they  crush  the  Ger- 
man monster.  The  fact  that  this  was  perceived 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  lead  to  the  calling  of 
this  great  conference,  in  which  America  was  to 
have  so  important  a  part,  was  the  best  possible 
guarantee  oi  future  successes  and  ultimate  vic- 
tory for  the  nations  allied  in  the  war  for 
democracy. 

But  in  making  these  surveys  of  the  progress 
of  the  war  we  must  remember  that  easy  confi- 
dence in  the  result  is  foolish  and  harmful.  The 
more  members  an  alliance  has,  the  more  oppor- 
tunity is  there  for  a  single  enemy,  as  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  powerful  as  Germany,  to 
divide  her  foes  and  conquer.  All  these  years  the 
fighting  has  been  in  other  countries  than  Ger- 
many, but  only  because  Germany,  instead  of  be- 
ing attacked  or  invaded,  itself  invaded  a  friendly 
country.  ( What  must  German  mothers  think  of 
a  war  in  which  their  sons  die  "defending"  the 
Fatherland  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  miles  be- 


yond its  frontiers?  And  if  they  should  reply. 
'Wre  not  American  soldiers  now  being  sent  much 
farther  beyond  their  frontiers?"  the  answer  is 
that  they  are  not  merely  fighting  to  defend  Amer- 
ica nor  to  restore  the  territory  wantonly  seized 
and  desi)oiled  by  Germany  in  defiance  of  a  treaty 
bearing  her  signature,  but  to  defend  |lemocratic 
ideals  in  every  country,  or,  as  President  Wilson 
has  stated,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy.) It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  the  way  the 
.\llies,  with  their  different  and  often  conflicting 
interests,  have  stood  together.  But  now  the  out- 
come of  it  all  depends  upon  all  the  Americans. 

As  191 7  drew  to  its  close,  all  events  combined 
to  drive  home  to  the  consciousness  and  the  con- 
science of  every  American  the  need  of  clear 
vision,  of  perfect  loyalty,  of  unhesitating  sacri- 
fice of  individual  comfort  to  the  common  need. 
America  is  fighting  now  not  for  any  beautiful 
belief  in  righteousness  and  justice  among  other 
nations,  but  for  her  life  as  a  free  nation.  The 
Kaiser  and  his  partners  in  the  greatest  crime  in 
history  still  hope  to  conquer  the  world ;  and 
America,  with  her  strength,  her  high  ideals,  her 
courage  and  her  deathless  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  international  peace,  is  the  last  and 
greatest  bulwark  raised  against  the  unholy  con- 
spiracies of   Prussian  enemies  of  peace. 


THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S  TELESCOPE 


Portugal,  it  is  said,  has  100,000  men  in  arms, 
of  whom  65,000  are  fighting  in  France  and  35,000 
serving  in  Africa.  Even  if  these  figures  were 
exaggerated  b}^  25  per  cent.,  we  should  be  willing 
on  the  strength  of  them  to  join  in  three  cheers 
for  little  Portugal ! 


France  has  a  commission  to  direct  the  rebuild- 
ing of  her  cities  that  have  been  ruined  in  the  war. 
Aluch  of  the  picturesque  disorder  of  these  old 
towns  will  be  lost,  but  France  will  gain  in  the 
health  and  comfort  of  her  people.  The  men  of 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  did  not  know  the 
modern  art  of  city  planning. 


After  visiting  Camp  Upton  or  Camp  Dix  or  any 
other  of  the  great  cantonments  for  troops  in 
training,  remember  that  you  have  seen  one-six- 
teenth of  our  wonderful  new  soldier-cities;  and 
then  you  will  know  one  thing  to  say  to  the  fellow 
who  growls :  "Why  are  n't  we  doing  some- 
thing?" What  we  have  done  since  last  April, 
in  this  and  other  matters,  comes  pretty  near  to 
being  a  world's  record  for  eight  months'  work. 


Fashions  change  fast  in  wartime.  When  it  is 
all  over,  and  we  have  time  to  look  around,  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  differently  we  do 
things.  Of  all  the  styles,  the  improvement  in 
the  way  we  wear  our  Americanism  will  be  best. 
Uncle  Sam  and  Old  Glory  mean  more,  to  most  of 
us,  than  thev  ever  did  before. 


Just  now,  when  American  boys  and  girls  are 
hoping  for  snowy  days,  for  coasting,  the  sled  is 
being  used  by  the  British  Red  Cross — and,  of  all 
places,  in  the  desert.  In  Palestine  this  has  been 
found  the  easiest,  most  comfortable  method  of 
transportation  for  wounded  soldiers. 


In  October  we  had  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign, 
and  in  November,  just  by  way  of  keeping  "in 
form,"  we  raised  millions  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  the  army  and  navy.  Both  times  the 
country  did  better  than  it  was  called  upon  to  do. 
The  reason?  Well,  the  boys  and  girls  know  some- 
thing about  that ! 


And  so.  to  one  and  all.  a  Happy  New  Year! 


BOOKS  AND  READING 

BY  IIILDEGARUE  HAWTHORNE 


THE  CRITICISM  CONTEST— "KIM" 
Once  again  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  i)a])ers  sent  in  to  me  by  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  written  of  their  impressions 
of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Kim."  Delighted  and 
troubled,  too.  for  the  work  of  selection  is  difficult. 
I  hate  to  have  to  lay  aside  one  good  manuscript 
after  the  other,  because,  after  all,  another  is  just 
a  trifle  better  and  I  must  eliminate.  But  I  have 
done  it,  and  have  gradually  narrowed  down  to  the 
three  that  seem  to  me  the  best  and  to  a  group 
that  follows  these  three  and  deserves  special  men- 
tion above  the  rest. 

But  there  was  not  a  single  criticism  sent  in  that 
did  not  show  thought  and  real  appreciation  of  the 
book.  One  or  two  did  fail  to  find  the  charm  of 
"Kim,"  complaining  that  it  was  not  like  other 
books,  a  thing  that  is  perhaps  one  of  its  greatest 
merits.  And  there  were  one  or  two  carelessly 
written  and  badly  spelled.  Yet  even  these  had 
their  own  point  of  view  and  interest  and  were 
worth  reading.  If  the  level  of  excellence  had  not 
been  so  high,  these,  which  had  to  be  cast  aside 
first,  might  have  had  honorable  mention.  But  the 
many  good,  carefully  done,  and  original  articles 
put  the  few  that  were  faulty  very  far  out  of  the 
running  at  once. 

You  will  read  the  three  prize-winners  your- 
selves, and  I  know  that  you  will  like  them.  I  put 
Dorothy  F.  Patton's  first  for  several  reasons.  It 
is  delightfully  expressed,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  other  two  leaders  as  well.  But  it  succeeds  in 
relating  the  very  peculiar  charm  of  the  book  with 
a  like  quality  in  other  books,  different  though  they 
are  in  character  and  substance,  and  it  recognizes 
in  a  word  or  two  the  fact  that  the  very  lack  of 
ordinary  plot-interest  is  part  of  the  success  in 
creating  the  Indian  atmosphere,  in  interpreting 
the  people. 

A  fascinating  little  paper  is  that  to  which  I 
have  given  second  place,  the  work  of  Grace  Raf- 
fenberg.  Her  sense  of  the  mystery  and  color  of 
the  book  is  particularly  fine,  and  her  concluding 
paragraph  is  beautiful. 

Third  comes  the  charming  and  spirited  article 
by  Miriam  E.  Simons,  with  its  poetical  begin- 
ning and  its  realization  of  the  intense  reality  of 
the  book.  Those  selected  for  Honorable  Mention 
follow  very  closely  after  the  three  prize-winners. 

It  h?-'^  been  a  surprise  to  see  how  my  corre- 
spondents have  felt  the  power  of  "Kim,"  and  the 


love  they  show  for  him  and  the  old  priest,  and 
for  the  horse-dealer,  whose  worth  they  see.  They 
all  of  them  recognize  the  immense  reality  of  the 
book,  most  of  them  find  its  humor  charming,  and 
respond  eagerly  to  the  mischief  and  kindness 
shown  by  little  Kim.  A  number  praise  it  for  its 
revelations  of  a  land  that,  but  for  it,  would  be 
unknown  and  strange,  and  are  glad  to  find  that 
people  are  so  much  alike  inside,  for  all  their  out- 
ward differences. 

I  want  to  end  by  saying  that  in  future  I  shall 
read  "Kim"  with  deeper  understanding  because 
of  these  difYerent  insights  and  appreciations  of  the 
book  shown  by  the  papers  I  have  read  with  so 
much  pleasure. 

"KIM" 

BY     DOROTHY     F.     PATTON     (AGE     I4) 

First  Prise 

In  "Kim,"  Kipling  has  written  a  heart  story  of  India. 
The  charm  of  the  Orient  pervades  the  book,  casting  a 
spell  over  the  reader ;  yet  the  story  is  a  true  portrayal 
of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Kipling  instils  that  indefinite  something  into  his 
book  which  Victor  Hugo  imparts  to  his  "Les  Miscra- 
bles,"  Mary  E.  Wilkins  to  her  New  England  tales,  and 
Charles  Dickens  to  his  novels  :  the  spirit  of  the  country 
about  which  they  write,  and  a.  sympathetic  and  deep 
understanding  of  human  nature.  In  "Kim"  is  also  the 
call  of  the  out-of-doors  :  of  the  rain  and  wind,  the  green 
grass,  singing  birds,  dancing  waters,  and  smiling  skies. 

The  plot  is  fascinating  and  uniciue.  Few  could  devise 
one  so  truly  suggestive  of  India.  The  story  of  the 
quixotic  wanderings  of  the  lama  and  his  cheela  in  their 
search  for  "the  ri\er  of  the  arrow"  reads  like  a  fairy- 
tale. 

The  desires  and  longings  of  all  mankind  for  adven- 
ture are  satisfied  in  this  book.  Who  has  not  thrilled 
at  the  thought  of  wandering  about  in  disguise?  Who 
has  not  longed  to  sally  forth  some  day  to  meet  ad\en- 
ture  ?  Who  has  not  wished  that  he  might  have  a  chance 
to  face  danger  and  overcome  it?  In  reading  "Kim" 
we  do  all  this,  though  to  others  we  may  seem  to  sit 
(luietly  at  home  by  our  hearth-fires. 

Kipling  has  drawn  three  strong,  distinctive  charac- 
ters in  this  book,  all  dissimilar,  yet  all  thrown  together 
by  strange  circumstances.  First  is  the  lama,  simple  and 
guileless,  strong  in  his  love  for  Kim,  firm  in  his  devo- 
tion to  his  religion,  and  unswerving  in  his  search  for 
his  river.  "Fanatic,"  people  called  him,  but  few  persons 
can  boast  the  sterling  qualities  combined  in  his  char- 
acter. In  direct  contrast  is  Mahbub  Ali,  the  horse- 
dealer,  a  shrewd,  crafty  Afghan  engaged  in  the  secret 
service  of  the  Indian  government.  Yet  cold  and  unde- 
monstrative as  he  was,  he  loved  Kim,  and  through 
Mahbub,  Kim  learned  all  the  tricks  of  the  "great  game." 
Then  there  is  Kim.  Like  Mark  Twain's  famed  boy- 
character  Tom  Sawyer,  Kim  becomes  involved  in  many 
engrossing  situations,  from  which  he  always  comes  forth 
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victorious.  He  is  a  white  boy,  cared  for  by  a  native 
woman  since  the  death  of  his  parents,  and  his  candid 
good-nature,  his  ready  wit,  and  his  sense  of  Irish  humor 
all  combine  to  make  this  boy  the  well-loved  hero  of  the 
novel. 

In  most  of  Kipling's  short  tales  he  depicts  the  tragic 
and  lonely  life  of  the  people  of  India,  but  in  this  book- 
he  has  shown  us  another  phase — the  gay,  happy  side 
of  life.  As  we  read  the  book  we  realize  that  its  author 
is  no  chance  writer,  but  a  man  who  knows  and  loves 
India  and  who  wants  us  to  know  and  love  her  too. 


"KIM" 

BY     GRACE     RAFFENBERG     (aGE      I4) 

Second  Prise 

[  BROUGHT  it  home  one  afternoon,  just  a  plain,  worn 
book  with  red  covers,  frayed  corners,  and  soiled  pages. 
It  gave  no  promise  of  color  and  light ;  yet  out  of  its 
dingy  pages  smiled  vivid,  changing  India. 

It  was  no  marked  character  or  detail,  no  particular 
part  alone  that  held  me;  it  was  India  herself;  it  was 
the  spirit  of  her  people  who  thronged  her  cities,  trav- 
ersed her  plains,  and  climbed  her  mountains.  They 
made  the  story  a  thing  of  life  and  movement ;  they  made 
it  as  the  breath  of  many  men,  of  many  nations,  and  many 
races,  all  swept  together  and  mingled  in  one. 

Hillsman,  plainsman,  foreigner — none  alike,  yet  all 
of  India,  in  that  each  personality  was  stamped  with  her 
mark.  There  was  Kim,  a  foreigner  with  a  white  man's 
blood  in  his  veins,  yet  with  India  always  in  his  heart. 
Kim,  jvho  had  learned  the  cunning  of  her  people  and 
the  dangerous  ways  of  her  land,  yet  was  brave  and 
loving  to  serve  his  fellow-man,  whatever  his  race  or 
breed.     Kim,  the  "Friend  of  all  the  World." 

There  was  the  old  lama,  gentle,  even  childlike,  but 
yet  with  great  wisdom  in  his  heart  and  strength  in  his 
mind.  Willing  he  was  to  leave  the  cold  of  'his  hills 
and  mountains ;  ready  to  tread  the  dusty,  unfamiliar 
roads  of  the  plain  when  Faith  pointed   the   way. 

There,  too,  was  the  Sahiba,  sharp  of  tongue  and  keen 
of  wit,  yet  with  love  even  for  the  wayfarer  in  her  gen- 
erous heart.  And  last,  the  horse-dealer,  he  of  the  flam- 
ing beard,  well  versed  in  worldly  wisdom,  dangerous  to 
foe,  but  still  loyal  to  friend. 

Ever  picturesque  in  manner  and  dress  they  are,  these 
people  that  make  the  story  even  as  they  make  India. 
All  unlike,  yet  bound  with  a  common  tie — the  spirit  of 
India  ;  a  spirit  mysterious,  secretive — and  colored  with 
the  customs  and  wisdom  of  past  ages  and  with  the 
intrigue  which  seems  the  under-current  of  Oriental  life. 

Thus,  though  both  the  plot  and  the  characters  are 
vital  and  alive,  they  do  not  appeal  to  me  so  much  as 
that  invisible  "something"  which  I  have  called  the  spirit 
of  India,  the  something  which  binds  and  blends  the 
breath  of  her  people,  the  smile  of  her  plains,  and  the 
unconquerable  heights  of  her  mountains. 

As  I  turn  its  pages  there  comes  the  soft  echo  of  the 
East,  the  music  of  mystery,  the  silences  of  life  and 
death,  the  endless  stir  and  movement  of  India,  in  all 
her  wealth  of  life  and  mystery.  This  is  "Kim"  as  it 
is  to  me. 


"KIM" 

BY     MIRIAM     E.     SIMONS     (aGE     i6) 

Third  Prize 

The  East  is  calling,  incense-laden,   rich 

With   strange,    forbidden    mysteries ;    the   years 

Pass  in  a  silent  line  and  fade  away. 

Inconsequential.     Many  gods  arise, 

.\nd  they,  too,  fade  into  a  swarm  of  faiths  : 

And  people,  countless  myriads,   sweep  along 

The  crowded  streets  and  through  the  old  bazaars, 

And  we  seem  young  amid  these  wondrous  scenes : 

But  youth,  too,  meets  us  here,  and  charms  unknown 

In  other  lands  stretch  out  their  hands  to  us 

And  hold  us  on  our  pilgrimage  with  him. 

This  charm  of  strange  lands  and  scenes  is  one  that  is 
soul-compelling  to  all,  but  it  speaks  most  .strongly  to 
youth,  that  age  which  is  beginning  to  rebel  against  the 
staid  workaday  world,  and,  having  lost  the  fairy-tales 
of  younger  days,  feels  a  great  need  of  something  to  take 
their  place.  To  such,  "Kim"  is  a  treasure-house  where 
one  may  forget  "to-morrow"  in  a  journey  across  the 
land  of  enchantment,  in  strange,  wonderful  adventures, 
with  Jat  and  Sikh,  lama  and  priest,  Buddhist  and  Mus- 
sulman, or,  perhaps,  a  government  agent. 

Who  could  fail  to  delight  in  the  mischievous  pranks 
Kim  plays  on  friend  and  foe,  or  to  love  the  old  lama 
seeking  for  the  river  ?  The  philosophy  of  the  search 
may  not  be  entirely  clear  to  the  younger  reader,  but  the 
charm  remains ;  and  if  by  chance  a  little  is  learned,  so 
much  the  better. 

Only  Kipling  could  have  painted  such  a  delightful 
character  as  Kim,  the  Irish  boy,  brought  up  in  the 
Lahore  bazaars  by  a  half-caste  woman,  without  regard 
to  law  or  custom.  And  such  adventures !  Such  un- 
known depths  as  they  awaken  in  you  and  me  as  we 
read !  Who  knows  but  that  we,  too,  may  some  day 
go  to  India  and  see  such  sights?  If  we  should,  we 
should  not  be  like  the  stupid  drummer's  boy,  but  would 
possess  a  combination  of  the  wisdom  of  Creightou  and 
Ltirgen  Sahibs.  We,  too,  should  see  those  sights  hidden 
from  the  average  European,  would  travel  with  a  cara- 
van, and  meet  Babii  and  the  hill  princess.  And  like 
Kim,  we  would  have  a  part  in  international  intrigue, 
and  fight  and  win  for  country  and  the  service — we 
would  be  "sons  of  the  charm"  and  go  to  "look  for 
tarkeen." 

And  then,  a  summer  in  the  hill  country,  with  the 
Himalayas  ever  above,  beckoning;  we  taking  long  strides 
on  the  great  trail,  on  and  on,  glorying  in  our  new- 
found power  J  then  back  to  the  plains,  the  bazaars, 
and  the  mysteries.  It  is  the  journey  of  a  lifetime, 
through  a  new  fairyland,  more  enchanting  than  the  old, 
peopled  by  strange  folk,  who,  after  all,  are  much  like 
us  when  we  come  to  know  them.  And  oh,  how  we 
should  like  to  know  them  !  An  impossible  journey,  and 
yet  a  wonderfully  possible  one  when  we  possess  the 
password,  which  will  open  to  us,  in  an  afternoon,  a 
lifetime  of  wonders.  The  East  is  calling  to  you  and  to 
me,  and  we  cannot  but  answer ;  for  he  is  waiting  to 
take  us  with  him  and  show  us  all — if  we  but  know  him 
— Kim,  the  "Little   Friend  of  all  the  World." 
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A  EUCALYPTUS  TREE  ONLY  THIRTY  YEARS  OLD. 


of  the  marshes.  This  is  now  known  to  he  a  to- 
tally wrong  impression,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  planting-  of  eucalyptus  trees  did  result  in  free- 
ing districts  from  the  infection.  Many  cases 
might  he  mentioned,  hut  one  of  the  most  striking 
is  the  instance  of  a  district  about  twenty  miles 
from  Algiers.  It  was  not  possible  for  any  one 
to  reside  in  the  locality  without  contracting  ma- 
larial fever  in  an  aggravated  form.  Thirteen 
thousand  eucalyptus  trees  were  planted  over  the 
area  in  one  year.  Within  a  year,  malarial  fever 
was  almost  unknown  in  the  district,  the  disease 
disappearing  as  soon  as  the  trees  were  two  or 
three  yards  in  height. 

What  is  the  connection  between  the  eucalyptus 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  malarial  trouble? 
This  has  been  only  very  recently  explained.  There 
is  probably  no  tree  having  a  greater  avidity  for 
v\ater  than  the  eucalyptus.  Experiments  with 
seedlings  grown  in  water  have  shown  that  a  baby 
blue-gum  will  take  up  the  liquid  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate.  Compare  the  two  pictures  showing  an 
experiment  with  a  eucalyptus  and  a  plum  tree. 
As  the  blue-gums  grow  at  a  marvelous  rate  (of- 
ten as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  feet  is  added  to  their 
height  in  a  single  season),  the  consumption  of 
moisture  from  the  soil  goes  on  at  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rate.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
malarial   poison   is   introduced   into   the  blood  of 


THE  EUCALYPTUS 
AND  MALARIA 

Befork  it  was  known  tluit  the 
malarial  poison  was  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  by  mos- 
quitoes it  was  a  common 
practice  to  plant  eucaly])tus, 
or  blue-gum.  trees  in  infected 
areas.  Right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
idea  was  commonly  held  that 
malaria  was  caused  by  the 
pestilential  exhalations  which 
arose  from  the  m  a  r  s  h  y 
ground.  As  is  well  known, 
the  eucalyptus  tree  produces 
enormous  quantities  of  a  vol- 
atile oil  that  has  marked 
antiseptic  properties.  The 
disinfecting  odors  exhaled  by 
the  leaves  were  supposed  to 
correct    the    harmful    vapors 


1,  SEEDMNr.  EUrAL^TTUS  AND  PLUM.       2.  SHOWS  AMOUNTS  WATER  TAKEN  UP  BY  EACH 
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man  through  the  agency  of  a  certain  variety  of 
mosquito  (Anopheles),  and  the  dwelHng-place  of 
these  insects,  when  in  the  larval  stage,  is  to  be 
found  in  pools  of  water.  With  the  planting  of 
the  eucalyptus  trees  the  pools  disappear  and  the 
marshy  land  becomes  comparatively  dry.  Thus 
the  breeding-places  of  the  mosquitoes  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  insects  are  no  longer  able  to 
carry  on  their  pernicious  activities. 

S.   Leonard   Bastin. 

A  RAPID-FIRE  SNOWBALL  GUN 

"Do  you  want  to  surprise  the  boys  this  winter  ?" 
said  Uncle  Mechanic.  "I  can  show  you  how  to 
give  them  the  biggest  surprise  of  their  lives  when 
you  have  your  next  snowball  battle.'' 

Harold  and  John  looked  up  with  awe  at  Uncle 
Mechanic,  for  he  always  had  some  scheme  up  his 
sleeve,  which  he  disclosed  when  he  felt  in  the 
mood  to  do  so.  They  remem- 
bered the  many  other  tricks 
which  he  had  told  them,  and  they 
waited  for  the  new  idea  to  be 
explained. 

"Have  you  an  old  wheel?" 
Uncle  Mechanic  asked.  "Two 
would  be  better — one  small  and 
the  other  large." 

The  boys  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  remembered  that  there 
was  an  old  cartwheel  out  in  the 
shed  and  that  a  broken  baby- 
carriage  had  one  wheel  left, 
which  they  had  tucked  under  the 
porch,  for  they  always  found 
such     left-overs     useful     some     time     or     other. 

"Just  a  minute.  Uncle,  and  we  '11  bring  them  to 
you,  so  that  you  can  see  whether  they  are  what 
you  want,"  they  both  said.  One  skipped  off  to 
the  shed,  the  other  disappeared  under  the  porch, 
both  soon  to  sally  forth  with  the  treasured 
wheels. 

"Just  what  we  want !"  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed Uncle  Mechanic,  as  the  gleam  of  a  new 
idea  began  to  lighten  up  his  face.  "Run  into  the 
house  and  bring  out  the  tools,  and  a  few  old 
boards  and  boxes,  and  we  '11  soon  have  this  mu- 
nition factory  for  snowball  guns  humming." 

The  boys  by  this  time  were  warming  up  to  this 
mysterious  idea  of  a  snowball  gun,  and  they 
imagined  all  kinds  of  surprise  attacks  they  would 
spring  on  the  other  fellows  when  the  snows  set 
in  and  the  usual  snow-forts  were  built.  With 
the  nimbleness  of  aroused  enthusiasm,  they  ran 
off  for  the  tools  and  lumber,  to  return  shortly, 
puffing  from  their  haste. 


"Now,  boys,  come  here,  and  I  '11  show  you  what 
we  are  going  to  make.  I  always  believe  in  show- 
ing my  workmen  all  the  ideas  first,  before  they 
begin  working,  so  that  every  one  knows  what  the 
finished  article  is  going  to  be  like."  And  Uncle 
Mechanic  began  to  sketch  on  a  piece  of  paper 
a  picture  of  a  machine  such  as  you  see  on  this 
page.  He  showed  the  big  wheel  and  the  little 
wheel  in  place  upon  a  frame.  The  big  wheel  was 
supported  upon  two  uprights  from  the  founda- 
tion-boards, and  the  smaller  wheel  was  held  up 
by  one  upright,  set  back  from  the  big  wheel,  so 
that  a  rope  could  be  run  around  it  and  also 
around  a  small  drive-wheel  upon  the  axle  of  the 
big  one.  When  the  small  wheel  was  turned,  the 
rope-drive  turned  the  big  wheel  around  rapidly. 
It  was  very  similar  to  a  bicycle,  and,  in  fact. 
Uncle  Mechanic  said  that  if  they  had  had  an  old 
bicycle- frame  they  could  have  made  the  same 
machine.    Upon  the  big  wheel,  at  the  end  of  each 
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spoke,  he  drew  square  boxes  fastened  on  the  rim 
and  large  enough  to  hold  a  good-sized  snowball. 
The  boxes  were  open  on  two  sides,  and  the  snow- 
balls were  held  in  place  by  means  of  paddles  of 
wood  which  swung  around  upon  pivots  and  were 
held  over  the  snowballs  by  wire  springs. 

"Now,  here  's  the  way  she  works,  boys,"  said 
Uncle  Mechanic.  "You  turn  the  little  wheel, 
after  you  have  filled  up  the  boxes  with  snowballs, 
until  the  big  wheel  is  si)inning  madly.  Then  the 
shooter  stands  by  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
holds  it  near  enough  to  the  big  wheel  to  trip 
the  little  paddles  upon  the  snowl)all  l)ONes.  This 
releases  the  balls  and  they  fly  off  rapidly  because 
of  the  speed  of  the  spinning  wheel.  These  snow- 
halls  will  shoot  off  from  the  machine  at  a  tangent 
to  the  big  wheel,  so  that  the  .shooter  must  have 
great  skill  in  tripping  the  paddles  at  the  right 
time.  He  will  find  that  the  fa.ster  the  machine 
spins,  the  higher  up  toward  the  top  of  the  wheel 
will  be  the  place  to  trip  the  releasers.     Of  course. 
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the  machine  will  spin  so  rapidly  that  he  will  have 
to  shoot  all  eight  snowballs  at  once,  for  he  cannot 
draw  his  tripping  stick  away  quickly  enough  to 
do  them  one  at  a  time.  I  've  tried  out  this  little 
machine,  and  know  it  will  work.  However,  a 
little  common  sense  must  be  used  in  handling  it. 
The  only  thing  about  it  which  will  give  difficulty  is 
the  releaser  upon  the  box,  which  must  be  carefully 
made." 

After  the  boys  had  been  shown  the  whole  work- 
ing of  this  machine  they  set  to  work  with  saw 
and  hammer  to  follow  their  uncle's  directions. 
He  sat  by  and  ordered  this  board  to  be  cut  so 


and  the  secret  was  soon  out.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  snowball  rapid-fire  gun  was  being  repro- 
duced all  over  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
once  in  a  while  some  unfortunate  passer-by  re- 
ceived a  shower  of  snowballs,  ill  directed  by  a 
new  operator  at  the  machine. 

Harolu  V.   Walsh. 


BUFFALOES  AS  HORSES 

TiiK  buffalo  has  always  been  rated  as  untameable. 
and  many  scientists  have  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  most  stupid  beasts  that  ever  existed.     It  has 
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many  inches  long,  that  box  to  be  made  stronger, 
and  so  on,  until  the  machine  began  to  take  on 
form  and  was  finally  completed. 

The  boys  could  hardly  wait  for  the  first  snow- 
storm. When  it  finally  came,  they  lost '  no 
time  in  erecting  their  fort  and  organizing  the 
other  fellows  for  an  early  try-out  in  snow- 
battles.  Their  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  it 
was  a  wonder  the  others  did  not  get  an  inkling  of 
something  being  in  the  wind.  Every  morning, 
before  others  were  around,  Harold  and  John 
practised  target-shooting  with  their  new  rapid- 
fire  gun,  and  they  soon  became  good  shots.  When 
the  day  finally  came  for  the  great  contest,  they 
let  the  rest  of  their  army  into  the  secret. 

Were  n't  the  other  fellows  surprised,  though, 
when  they  charged  that  fort,  to  find  themselves 
pummeled  into  retreat  by  tremendous  showers  of 
snowballs.  They  had  to  admit  that  they  were 
beaten,    but    one    of    them    suspected    something 


remained  for  "Major"  Bob  Yokum,  of  Pierre, 
South  Dakota,  after  five  years  of  effort,  to  accom- 
plish the  wonderful  feat  of  training  a  pair  of 
buffaloes  to  trot  to  wagon,  and  also  to  do  many 
other  remarkable  stunts. 

Major  Yokum  is  a  former  United  States  mar- 
shal, and  is  known  in  the  old  ranching  and  cow- 
boy life  of  the  American  West  from  Texas  to 
Oregon.  Some  years  ago,  he  conceived  the  whim 
of  experimenting  to  determine  what  a  bufifalo 
really  did.  know.  His  troubles  and  trials  with  the 
unwieldy  bison  were  innumerable,  but  he  finally 
succeeded  in  breaking  them  to  harness  and  driv- 
ing them. 

One  of  their  accomplishments  is  to  race 
against  horses,  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  them  dis- 
tance their  speedy  competitors.  They  loathe  the 
saddling  process,  and,  when  the  rider  mounts 
them,  will  "buck"  in  a  way  to  shame  a  veteran 
bronco.  Robert  H.  Moulton. 
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THE  POWER  OF  FREEZING  WATER 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  freezing  water  is 
intensely  interesting.  In  passing  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state,  water  expands  about  one  eighth 
of  its  bulk.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  float- 
ing of  ice.  Were  it  not  for  this  principle,  as 
fast  as  ice  formed  on  lakes  and  rivers  it  would 
break  away  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  being  heavier 
than  the  unfrozen  water.  When  the  bottom  was 
filled  with  ice  the  sun  could  not  succeed  in  thaw- 
ing it  out  in  a  w'hole  summer,  and  all  aquatic  life 
in  countries  having  freezing  weather  would  be 
destroyed. 

Try  the  experiment,  in  cold  weather,  of  setting 
a  strong  glass  bottle,  filled  with  water,  out  of 
doors  over  night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be 
found  broken  and  the  ice  bulging  out  at  the 
broken  part,  if  the  cork  be  tightly  fitted.  Such  is 
the  marvelous  force  of  freezing  water. 

You  have  heard  of  frost  heaving  stones  out  of 
the  ground,  doubtless,  but  few  people  can  explain 
exactly  how  it  is  done.  Boys  in  the  colder  cli- 
mates of  our  country  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that,  when  all  the  stones  on  an  acre  of  ground 
have  been  cleared  away  during  the  summer  and 
there  follows  a  hard  winter,  there  will  appear  a 
crop  of  new  stones  to  contend  with  on  that  same 
acre.  This  is  how  it  happens:  there  are  rocks  just 
underground  that  the  plow  passes  over  without 
touching.  Below  some  of  these  rocks  there  will 
be  openings  or  little  "pockets,"  perhaps  dug  there 
by  some  burrowing  animal  or  formed  by  the  water 
filtering  down  to  some  rocky  stratum  below, 
whence  it  flows  along  to  join  a  spring  on  the  hill- 
side farther  down.  When  the  winter  comes  on, 
this  hole  will  be  filled  with  standing  water  which, 
as  the  cold  increases,  will  turn  to  ice  and  increase 
in  bulk  one  eighth.  The  power  of  the  swelling 
ice  is  so  great  that  it  would  lift  the  rock  even 
though  it  weighed  several  tons.  Suppose  the  rock 
is  raised  six  inches,  with  the  foot  of  earth  above 
it.  When  the  warmer  days  come,  this  earth  above 
the  rock  gets  washed  off  to  some  extent.  The  ice 
beneath  the  rock  is  the  last  ice  to  feel  the  melting 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  the  rain  and  melting  ice 
above  trickle  down  carrying  the  earth  with  them, 
which  finally  packs  the  hollow  below  the  rock  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  disappearing  ice,  forming 
a  new  base  that  holds  it  up  several  inches  above 
its  original  position. 

In  this  way  new  rocks  are  continually  coming 
to  the  surface,  and  the  soil,  in  being  carried  away 
in  the  rainy  weather  of  summer,  is  very  much 
changed  in  a  single  year.  The  expansion  of  freez- 
ing water  may  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  forces 
of  nature  that  operate  to  change  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Maude  Lawrence  Westcott. 


GEMS  IN  THEIR  NATURAL  SHAPES 

The  eye  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the  gem 
as  it  is  seen  mounted  in  jewelry,  with  its  many 
little  facets  given  it  by  the  lapidary,  that  the  fact 
is  quite  forgotten  that  practically  every  gem  once 
possessed  its  own  beautifully  symmetrical  shape 
when  it  left  the  hands  of  Nature. 

These  shapes  are  known  as  crystals,  and  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because  by  them  the 
gem  may  be  recognized ;  for  the  same  gem  will 
always  appear  in  the  same  shapes,  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself  alone,  and  quite  different  from 
the  shapes  of  all  other  gems.  For  example,  the 
diamond  occurs  in  a  crystal  like  that  shown  fn 
Figure  i,  which  is  like  two  four-sided  pyra- 
mids with  their  bases  set  together;  or,  again,  in 
a  shape  like  that  of  Figure  2,  where  the  faces 
of  the  crystal  are  slightly  curved.  The  most 
characteristic  shapes  of  the  garnet  crystals  are 
seen  in  Figures  3  and  4,  in  twelve-  and  twenty- 
four-sided  figures.  This  gem,  particularly,  occurs 
in     well-defined     and     beautiful     little     crystals. 


1.    2,    DIAMOND    CRYSTALS;     3.     4.    GARNET    CRYST.VLS. 

Again,  we  have  crystals  of  ruby  or  sapphire  oc- 
curring in  a  form  like  that  shown  in  Figure  5. 
a  six-sided  double  pyramid;  but  these  crystals 
are  apt  to  be  rougher  in  outline,  and  without 
natural  polish.  The  natural  polish  that  many 
of  the  gem  stones  possess  on  their  faces  is  finer 
than  any  that  the  skilled  jeweler  can  produce. 

Figure  6  shows  a  simple  crystal  of  topaz.  This 
stone  is  often  very  rich  in  crystal  faces;  fre- 
quently no  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty  may  be- 
counted  on  the  top  alone.  A  typkal  crystal  of 
emerald  is  shown  in  Figure  7,  a  simple  six-sided 
prism ;  and  Figure  8  shows  that  of  a  rock-crystal. 
Rock-crystal  was  the  first  among  all  crystals  to 
be  written  about,  and  an  ancient  historian  de- 
scribed its  shape  as  long  as  2200  years  ago.  Both 
this  stone  and  the  emerald  were  made  into  neck- 
laces in  their  natural  crystal  shapes  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Because  rock-crystal  is  so  clear  and  col- 
orless, the  ancients,  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
believed  that  it  was  only  a  form  of  ice  so  hard- 
ened that  it  could  never  melt. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  about  gems 
and  their  natural  shapes,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
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every  gem,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  or  river- 
bed, or  from  wherever  it  may  have  been  discov- 
ered, is  found  in  its  exact  crystal  form.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  always  the  case;  sometimes  it 
may  lose  its  beautiful  >iliapc  from  being  rolled 
and  tumbled  in  river-beds  and  streams,  or  .-v^^ain 
it  may  be  found  in  a  very  imperfect  condition, 
perhaps  only  one  half,  or  less,  of  the  faces  being 
present.     But  even  when  many  of  these  arc  ab- 


5.  uinv  on  sApriiiKK:   u.  topaz :    7.   KMKHALI). 

sent,  or  perhaps  only  traces  of  them  left,  the 
crystallographer  will  be  able  to  recognize  the 
gem. 

Now  the  shapes  of  the  crystals  of  semi-precious 
or  precious  stones  are  particularly  important, 
because  some  of  their  other  properties  are  of 
little  use  to  us  in  the  recognition  of  the  gem. 
Take,  for  example,  color;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  would  be  of  great  help,  but  this  has  not 
always  been  found  to  be  true,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
very  often  most  misleading.  Topaz  (Figure  6) 
will  illustrate  this  point.     This  stone  is  commonly 


X.    HO(K-(  KYSTAL;    li.    UO(K-SALT:     1".    .NHCA;     11.    SllJillli 

yellow  or  brown,  or  a  yellowish-brown  color; 
but  it  is  often  found  perfectly  colorless,  also 
pale  blue  and  deep  wine-color. 

Again,  the  garnet  may  be  of  every  shade  of 
red,  of  several  very  beautiful  shades  of  green, 
also  orange-color,  brown,  and  even  black. 


These  differently  colored  varieties  sometimes 
have  different  names,  such  as  "Evening  Emer- 
ald," for  one  of  the  green  kinds,  and  "Cinnamon 
Stone,"  for  the  orange-colored  stone;  but  they 
are  all  garnets,  having  their  characteristic  chemi- 
cal composition  and  crystalline  form.  The  giving 
of  these  different  names  to  stones  of  the  same 
family  is  most  confusing,  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  the  ruby  and  sapphire,  for  these  two 
stones  are  only  two  varieties  of  the  same  mineral, 
corundum,  the  only  difference  being  that  of  color. 
Phey  are  alike  in  all  their  important  properties. 
The  coloring  matter  in  most  gem  stones  is  pres- 
ent in  so  small  a  quantity  that  it  is  often  difficult 
lo  discover  to  what  it  may  be  due. 

There  is,  however,  another  simple  property 
that  is  of  great  service  in  determining  a  gem,  that 
is,  its  hardness.  Thus,  diamond  can  always  be 
recognized,  as  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  minerals, 
and  will,  therefore,  scratch  any  of  them.  Next 
in  order  come  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  which 
may  be  scratched  by  the  diamond,  and  in  turn 
will  scratch  any  of  the  other  gems,  such  as  the 
topaz,  emerald,  or  garnet. 

Each  gem  has  its  own  particular  degree .  of 
hardness,  which  is  always  the  same. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  said  about  crys- 
tals of  gem  stones,  and  perhaps  it  should  be 
added  here  that  these  are  not  the  only  kinds  of 
crystals.  Nearly  all  minerals  (which  include 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones)  occur  in  crys- 
tals, each  one  having  a  form  peculiar  to  itself. 
Thus  we  have  crystals  of  rock-salt  in  the  form 
of  simple  cubes  (see  Figure  9)  ;  crystals  of  mica 
(Figure  10) — that  shiny  black  or  brownish  min- 
eral, occurring  in  little  hexagonal-shaped'  plates, 
which  split  into  the  finest,  thinnest  leaves  imag- 
inable, and  which  is  used  for  making  lamp-chim- 
neys, as  well  as  for  other  commercial  purposes ; 
and  crystals  of  sulphur  (Figure  11).  There  are 
also  sugar  crystals,  like  those  of  rock-candy,  and, 
])erhaps  most  beautiful  of  all,  snow  crystals, 
w  hich  occur  in  an  infinite  number  of  lovely  forms. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  growth  of  a  gem  stone,  or  of  crystals  in  gen- 
eral, because  it  is  very  interesting. 

The  growth  of  a  crystal  resembles,  in  a  way, 
tliat  of  a  living  being,  for  it  grows  out  of  a  solu- 
tion as  if  it  were  alive;  and  if  injured,  it  repairs 
itself,  replacing  any  missing  parts;  or,  if  it  is 
delayed  in  the  course  of  its  growth  by  some  im- 
])ediment,  when  this  is  removed,  it  will  continue 
to  grow  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

Finally,  does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  these  ex- 
quisite little  objects  often  bt"illiant  with  faces  of 
Nature's  making,  are  never  made  use  of  in  their 
natural  forms?  Mary  Winearls  Porter. 
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Skldom,  if  ever,  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Lf.aglk 
have  we  had  occasion  to 
feel  more  proud  of  a 
single  month's  exhibit, 
as  a  whole,  than  in  this 
opening  month  of  191S. 
The  prose  and  verse,  the 
drawings  and  photo- 
graphs, all  average  a  higher  excellence  than  usual. 
And  another  reason  for  congratulation  is  the  fact  that 
the  patriotic  subjects  proved  especially  inspiring.  Many 
of  the  little  poems  on  "The  Bugle-Call  "  and  of  the 
stories  entitled  "For  Freedom's  Sake"  deserve  to  be 
treasured  not  only  in  the  households  from  which  they 
came,  but  all  over  the  land,  as  showing  how  truly  the 
young  folk  who  wrote  them  apprehend  the  real  issues 
of  the  great  war  and  respond  to  the  ideals  of  all 
liberty-loving  nations. 


ICIHLOLA 
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Just   as   gratify-  ^^  '~'' 
ing,    too,    because 

eciually  well-written,  are  the  tales  in  verse  wherein 
other  young  writers  found,  in  the  same  subjects,  op- 
portunity for  quite  surprising  turns  of  fancy  or  inci- 
dent, as  in  the  vi\id  prose  picture,  "Xaghundra  the 
Tiger,"  or  the  roistering  pirate  rhyme  on  page  2S3,  lie- 
ginning  :    "Pilces  of  eight,  pieces  of  eight." 

The  winners  of  our  gold  and  silver  badges  and  our 
Honor  Members  ha\e  covered  themselves  with  glory  in 
a  series  of  fine  contributions,  some  of  which  well  de- 
serve to  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  :  and 
even  among  those  which  lack  of  space  has  denied  ap- 
pearance in  these  Licague  pages  there  were  several  that 
many  a  grown-up  writer  would  be  glad  to  have  written. 
Wherefore,  let  us  all  take  heart  in  this  auspicious  open- 
ing of  the  New  Year,  and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that 
the  next  twelve-month  will  advance  both  our  record  and 
fiur  standards  to  still  higher  levels. 


PRIZE-'WINNERS,  COMPETITION  NO.  215. 

In  making  awards,  the  contributors'  ages  are  con.sidcred. 

PROSE.  Cold  badges,  Elizabeth  Gray  (age  14),  Pennsylvania;  Victoria  Sofia  Sturge  (age  13),  Pennsylvania: 
Elizabeth  Eleanor  Clarke  (age  14).  New  York.  Silver  badges,  Guy  Bryan  Holt  (age  12),  New  York:  Bettina 
Linn  (age  12),  Pennsylvania;  Marian  Maclaren  (age  13),  Washington. 

VERSE.    Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  Abell  (age  13),  New  Jersey;  Genevra  Parker  (age  13),  Wisconsin. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  badges.  Catherine  L.  Spencer  (age  13),  New  Jersey:  Roger  Nelson  Plum  (age  14), 
.New  Jersey.     Silver  badges,  Waldron  O'Connor  (age  14),  New  York;  Ema  H.  Stoehr  (age  14).  New  '^'ork. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Gold  badge.  Irene  P.  'Walber  (age  15).  New  York.  Silver  badges,  Margaret  Upshur, 
(age  14),  \  irginia;  Marion  Roads  (age  13),  California;  Lucia  K.  Sherman  (age  16).  California:  Julian  Ellis  Mack, 
(age  14),  Indiana:  William  W.  Cummins  (age  14).  West  Virginia:  John  G.  Walber,  Jr.  (age  13).  New  "^'ork: 
Florence   Schweizer    (age   16),  Wisconsin. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  badges.  Alice  Bickham,  (age  16),  Pennsylvania;  Ruth  Oviatt,  (age  15).  Pcnn- 
.'■>'lvania. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badges,  Florence  Beekman,  (age  15),  New  York;  Donald  B.  Hatmaker,  (age 

12),    Illinois. 
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THE    BUGLE-CALL    OF    WINTKK 

BY    ELIZABETH    ABELL    (aGE    1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Winter  !      Oh,   that   magic   word  ! 
Swift    and    keen    as    falcon-bird, 
On  thou  comest  silently 
As  the   sea-gull   skims   the   sea. 
Winter!      How    my    heart    beats    wild 
When    with    cold,    and    snow    high-piled. 
Thou    sendest   thy   weird   bugle-call 
Sounding    o'er    the    mountains    tall, 
Wildly    screeching    through    the    trees. 
Telling  well  the   mysteries 
Of   the    frost,    and    ice-bound   streams 
Where  the  baffled  fish-hawk  screams. 
Winter !      Then    the    frozen    North 
Sends    her    mighty    warriors    forth » 
0"er    the    still    and    trackless    snow 
Howling   winds   and   storm   king   go. 
Summoned   by   thy   bugle-call. 
Moaning    "round   the    bantjuet    hall, 
While    revelers    stop,    amid   the    cheer, 
The   music   of   the   north   to   hear. 
Winter !      Oh    thou    warrior    wild. 
In    whose    path    the    drifts    are    piled, 
Show   to    nie   that    shining    way 
Where    thy    fairy    buglers    play. 


FOR  FREEDOM'S  SAKE 

BY    ELIZABETH    GRAY     (.\GE    I4) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  in'on  July,  1916) 
The  brief  furlough  was  over.  The  boy  lieutenant — our 
boy  lieutenant — would  be  with  his  regiment  at  a  camp 
for  a  short  time,  and  then, — we  dared  not  think  about  it. 
The  night  train  would  leave  at  eleven-thirty.  At 
half  past  eight  we  sat  in  the  library  talking.    Then  Budd 


"T\KtN   NEAR    HOME"      liY    M  \RG\RET    LPSHI-K,    AGE    14. 
(mi  \  I  K   1   \Ut  I    > 

went  to  say  good-bj'  to  Katharine.  A  strange  oi)pres- 
sixeness  settled  over  us,  as  if  some  great  Force  were 
working  out  the  destiny  of  the  world  in  that  very  room. 
For  some  time  we  sat  there  in  silence,  thinking,  think- 
ing—  Mother  slipped  away,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
we  heard  a  strangled  sob.  Father  went  upstairs  to  her. 
With  a  preliminary  wheeze,  the  clock  struck  ten,  slowly 
and  mournfully. 

Just  before  Budd  came  back  mother  and  father  reap- 
peared. As  Budd  gave  us  an  amusing  account  of  the 
antics  of   Katharine's   puppy,   I    watched  him   and    won- 


dered. He  seemed  so  very  young  to  be  going  off !  How 
would  he  be  when  he  came  back  ?    But  would  he — 

There  was  the  sound  of  an  automobile  stopi)ing  be- 
fore the  house,  a  chorus  of  gay  \oices  and  a  piercing 
whistle. 

"The  bunch!"  said  Budd,  rising.  "They  've  come  to 
take  me  to  the  station.     Well — " 

I  wondered  how  mother  would  bear  up.  She  was 
perfectly  calm,  and,  though  her  lips  trembled,  there 
was  not  a  quiver  in  her  voice  as  she  said,  "Good-by,  my 
boy  ;   write   when  you  have  time." 


"taken  .near  HO.ME."      BY  ,M.\RI0X  ROADS,  AGE  13.       (SILVER  liADGE.) 

He  kissed  us  all.  We  heard  his  friends  welcome  him ; 
then  the  mot^or  chug-chugged  away,  and  there  was 
silence   again. 

To  us,  Budd's  going  was  everything ;  but  in  reality 
it  was  only  one  of  the  millions  of  sacrifices  made  here, 
in  Canada,  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in  Australia, 
for  the  freedom  of  humanity. 


FOR  FREEDOM'S   SAKE 

BY    GUY    BRYAX    HOLT    (aGE    1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
One  bright  day  of  July,  igo4,  in  the'  American  Legation 
at  Pekin,  China,  a  council  of  war  was  held.  The  news 
had  just  reached  the  legation  that  the  American  army, 
in  alliance  with  a  few  Japanese,  had  reached  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  that  other  foreign  armies  would  be 
with  them  soon. 

Already  a  messenger  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
army  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  to  say  that  they  were 
not  to  fire  into  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  the 
American  flag  could  be  seen.  And  already  a  messenger 
had  reached  the  legation,  reporting  that  the  order 
would   be   respected. 

The  c)uestion  which  now  arose  was  how  to  raise  the 
flag  higher  than  the  city  walls,  so  that  it  could  be  seen 
by   the  American  soldiers   outside. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  was  suggested  was  a 
flagpole.  There  was  a  tall  cedar  in  the  legation  yard, 
but  they  had  no  rope,  and  who  would  risk  the  danger 
of  climbing  the  tree  to  nail  the  flag  to  the  top?  The 
Boxers,  just  outside  the  legation  walls,  were  waiting 
for   such   a   target. 

Now  in  this  council  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  the 
army,  lately  graduated  from  \\'est  Point.  He  im- 
mediately  volunteered   for  the  task. 

\\'hen  the  flag  was  ready  he  started  climbing  slowly 
up,  paying  no  attention  to  the  enemies'  bullets  falling 
around  him.  Finally,  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  spec- 
tators, he  securely   fastened  the  flag. 

On  the  way  down,  however,  he  was  shot  through  the 
head  by  an  enemy's  bullet.  After  the  capture  of  Pekin 
he  was  buried  with  the  flag  he  had  honored. 
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"THE    BUGLE-CALL" 

BV    LL'CIE    C.    HOLT     (aGE     17) 

(Honor  Member) 
{To    those  wliom   their  country   calls) 
Not    to    the    glory    and    spoils    of    battle ; 
Not   to    possession    of   unknown    lands ; 
Not   to   fulfill   the   dreams   of  tyrants; 

Not   to   put    fetters   on    conquered   hands ; 
.N'ot    to    such    things    do    they    call   you.   call    you, 
Not   to    such    things    do   the    bugles    call. 

.\bo\e  all  the  gl.inior  of  martial  music. 

Above   all    things    that    the    world   may    see. 

Higher  than  conquest  and  brighter  than  glory, 
Greater    than    death    is    your    victory. 

.Millions    of    millions — the    gray    battalions, 
Marching   before   you    into    the   night ; 

.Millions    the    souls    that    have    passed    in    darkness. 
Sacrificed    to    the    greater    right. 

Vou,    who    have    died    that    a    dream    may    conquer ; 

Died  that  a  law  might  be   fulfilled ; 
Who,    with    your    lives,    buy    the    freedom    of    others ; 

Die   that    the    turmoil    of   ages   be    stilled — 

The    lips    of    millions    unborn    will    praise    you ; 

The  legions  of  those  who  are  to  be. 
Still    to    the    end    of    time    will    cheer    you. 

Khaki-clad  knights   of   humanity ! 
To   this   reward   they   are   calling,    calling ; 

Only  for  this  do  the  bugles  call. 


•left    behind."       by    CATHERINE   L.    SFENCER,    AGE    I3. 
(GOLU    BADGE.       SILVER    BADGE    WON    FEB.,    I917.) 


FOR  FREEDOM'S  SAKE 

BY     VICTORIA    .SOFIA    STURGE     (AGE     1 3) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  May,  1916) 
This  is  the  story  of  a  Serbian  boy,  whose  mother  gave 
him   up   "for    freedom's   sahe."      She   told   him    to   leave 
her,    follow   the   army,   and,    when   he    was   eighteen,   to 
fight   for    Serbia's    freedom. 

Djordje  followed  the  army  with  eighteen  thousand 
companions.  Everything  he  saw  told  that  retreating 
soldiers  had  passed  that  way  :  dead  horses,  overturned 
wagons,  and,  alas  !  many  dead  men.  The  boys  suffered 
from  cold,  hunger,  and  weariness.  Many  times  a  boy 
would  lie  down  and  never  get  up.  The  traveling  was 
hard,  the  mountains  were  steep,  and  food  soon  gave 
out. 

The  boys  begged  food,  but  the  soldiers  could  spare 
little.  For  three  days  Djordje  had  no  food,  but  at  last 
he  found  some  crusts  in  a  dead  soldier's  knapsack.  As 
he  was  finishing  the  meal  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  sor- 
rowful, dignified,  old  man  riding  towards  them. 

"It  is  the  king!"  he  exclaimed,   saluting. 

Three    officers    were    with    him.      King    Peter    asked 


Djordje  to  lead  his  mule ;  and  Djordje  proudly  per- 
formed the  task,  for  not  every  boy  has  the  chance  to 
lead  his  king's  steed.  The  king,  bidding  him  farewell 
when  they   reached  Albania,  said  : 

"Remember,  my  boy,  I  believe  in  Serbia's  liberty  as 
in  God.  It  was  the  dream  of  my  youth  ;  I  fought  for 
it  in  manhood ;  it  has  become  the  faith  of  my  life's 
twilight.     I   shall  live  to   see  Serbia  free!" 

In  Albania  Djordje  found  a  friend,  an  officer  cousin. 
He  fed  and  clothed  Djordje,  put  him  on  an  Italian  ship 
bound  for  Marseilles,  thence  he  went  to  O.xford,  Eng- 
land, where  he  lives,  cared  for  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  companions,  eagerly  awaiting  the  day  when 
he  may  fight  for  Serbia  and  freedom. 


FOR    FREEDOM'S    SAKE 

BY    JANET     SCOTT     (aGE     I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
The    pages    of    history    contain    numerous    examples    of 
sacrifices  for  freedom's  sake,  but  the  noblest   of  all  is 
that  of  the  Pilgrims.     They  are  not  only  great  for  what 
they  did,  but  also  for  their  spirit  in  doing  it. 

Leaving  first  Holland,  where  they  had  taken  refuge, 
and  then  England,  they  set  out  on  their  tedious  ocean 
voyage  of  nine  weeks.  Although  they  had  planned  to 
land  in  Virginia,  they  had  lost  their  course,  and  first 
saw  land  at  Cape  Cod.  They  tried  to  go  southward, 
but  were  prevented  by  shoals.  For  weeks  they  stayed 
on  board,  constantly  sending  out  exploring  parties. 

It  was  late  in  December  before  they  finally  landed, 
to  begin  life  anew  in  that  vast  wilderness,  with  no 
shelter  in  the  coldest  season.  But  they  were  not  un- 
like this  new  land, 
rugged  and  stern, 
and  therefore 
were  well  fitted 
for  their  chosen 
task  as  pioneers. 
During  that  first 
winter  all  lived  in 
one  large  shack, 
for  they  could  not 
build  separate 
houses  on  account 
of  sickness. 
Death  called  one 
half  of  their  little 
band,  and  at  one 
time  there  were 
only  seven  able  to 
be  up. 

Nevertheless, 
despite  the  many 
hardships,  includ- 
ing cold  weather, 
.scanty  and  un- 
wholesome food, 
poor  shelter,  at- 
tacks by  Indians, 
sickness,   and 


"left   behind."      by  ROGER  N.    PLUM, 

AGE    14.       (gold    badge.       SILVER 

BADGE   WON   JUNE,    I917.) 


death,  not  one  returned  on  the  Mayflozcer  when  it  sailed 
for  England  in  the  spring.  They  had  left  their  comfort- 
able homes  across  the  sea  to  seek  freedom,  and  they 
would  have  it,  dear  as  the  price  seemed  to  be.  And  it 
was  through  this  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance 
that  they  accomplished  their  task  of  establishing  a 
colony  where  they  could,  first  of  all,  worship  God  in 
their  own  way,  and  secondly,  govern  themselves.  Truly 
they  deserved  in  full  their  reward. 
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THE   BUGLE   SONG 

BY    GENF.VRA    PARKER     (aOE     1 3) 

(Silver   Badge) 

Blow,  blow,  blow — 

To    the    murmVing    streamlets    blow  ! 

To  the  sparkling  dew,  and  the   roses,  too, 
And  the   echoes  long  and  low ; 
To   the   birds   among   the    forest   trees. 
To  the  clover-tops  and  the  early  bees; 

Blow   through   the   (piiet   lanes — 
Sing   to    me    of   the    sihcr    sea 

And    the    horseman   on   the   plains. 

Blow,    blow,    blow — 

To    the    wand'ring    breezes    blow ! 

To   the   woodland   glen,    and   the   purple    fen, 
.And    the    mountains    capped    with    snow ; 
To   the   tall  gray   crags   against   the   blue. 
To  the  pink  and  gold  of  the  morning  new  : 

Blow   to   the    rising   sun — 
Sing   to    me    of    the    joys    that    be 

In  the  day  that  's  just  begun  ! 


FOR  FREEDOM'S  SAKE 

BY    ALICE    WINCHESTER    (aGE     Io) 

Mrs.  Rogers  dropped  her  head  on  her  hands  and  gazed 
with  unseeing  eyes  into  the  blazing  fire.  Her  reverie 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  bell,  and  the  old  lady 
hurried  to  the  door,  soon  returning   with  the  mail. 

There  were  a  number  of  letters,  but  Mrs.  Rogers 
read  one  on  flag-stamped  paper  first,  laying  the  others 
on  a  table,  where  they  stayed  unopened  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Rogers  read  the  following,  half  aloud  : 

"Dear   Mother: 

"It  is  almost  time  for  bed  now.  I  cannot  write  nuich 
in  the  two  minutes  that  I  have. 

"We  shall  sail  for   France  as  soon  as  boats   can  be 


"TAKEM  near    HOMK."      BY   IRENE   P.    WALBER,    AGE   I5. 
(gold   B.\DGE.       SILVEK    BADGE   WON   JUNE,    1915.) 

provided.     There  is  a  rumor  that  that  will  be  next  week, 
but  no  one  knows  anything  certain. 

"Remember,  though,  mother,  to  bear  up.  We  are 
going  for  dear  freedom's  sake,  and  whether  we  live  or 
die,  we  will  save  the  country — save  the  zvorld ! 

"YouK  Own  Roy." 

"I'^or  freedom's  sake,"  echoed  Mrs.  Rogers.  "Yes,  I 
will   bear  up.   and   help   the   country   all   I    can." 

The  old  lady  smiled,  picked  up  her  Red  Cross  sweater, 
and  began  knitting  busily. 

"For  freedom's  sake,"  she  murmured  softly ;  "for 
freedom's  sake." 


FOR    FREEDOM'S    SAKE 

BY  ELIZABETH  ELEANOR  CLARKE  (aGE  I4) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  January,  1917) 
Naghundra  lay  with  his  great  head  on  his  forepaws, 
staring  between  the  bars  of  his  cage,  with  little,  evil, 
unblinking  eyes.  In  fact,  he  lay  so  still,  he  looked 
like  a  huge  statue  of  a  tiger,  done  in  colors.  Any  one 
of  the  admiring  Indian  natives  outside  the  heavy  iron 
bars  of  Naghundra's  cage  would  have  sworn  he  was 
lazy  and  docile  to  the  last  degree,  but  the  natives  could 
not  see  into  Naghundra's  brain.  For  Naghundra,  the 
Maharaja  of  India's  tiger  was  not  docile — indeed  not! 
Inside  his  brain  something  was  saying  over  and  over, 
"The  jungle!  The  jungle!  The  jungle  I  the  great,  cool, 
dark  jungle !"  and 
Naghundra  could 
n't  get  away  from 
it.  His  t  h  o  u  g  h  t  s 
7coiild  turn  to  his 
brothers.  Now,  at 
this  time,  they 
would  be  sleeping 
in  their  lairs.  Oh, 
how  he  longed  to  be 
free !  He  rose  and 
paced  back  and 
forth,  at  each  turn 
growing  more  rest- 
less and  savage. 

It  began  to  be 
dark,  and  all  the 
people  had  gone. 
Suddenly  Naghun- 
dra turned  savage- 
ly, emitting  a  low 
growl ;  but  it  was 
onlv  the  nati\  e  with 
1     'hntrp      niece      of       "^  heading  for  January."     by  helen 

a         iiusc        IUCI.C        Ui  ^     JOHNSON,    AGE    15.        <HONOR    :iIRMI!KR.) 

meat,  t'sually,  Nag- 
hundra would  rush  at  it  ravenously,  but  to-night  he 
cared  nothing  for  it.  He  crouched  waiting  in  the  corner 
of  his  prison  until  he  heard  the  receding  footsteps  of  the 
native  die  away  in  the  darkness  outside,  and  all  was 
still. 

About  midnight  one  of  the  night  watchmen  heard  a 
terrific  crash  and  a  wild  blood-curdling  shriek.  \N'hen 
the  man  went  running  to  the  spot  he  saw  a  nati\e  lying 
sprawled  ujion  the  ground,  face  down,  and  the  lock  of 
Naghundra's  cage  lying  shattered  near  by.  There  were 
the  tracks  of  a  tiger  pointing  toward  the  jungle. 

Naghnndra  had  made  his  figlit  for  freedom,  and  won  ! 


THE    BUGLE-C.AlLL 

HY     GWYNNE    ALMON     ABBOTT     (AGE     17) 

{Honor  Member) 
We   knew    not    whence   it    came ;    we   only  knew 

That,  through  the  silence  we  had  felt  so   long. 
In    loud,    compelling    tones    a    bugle    blew, 

.\nd   our   hearts   woke   in    answer  to   its  song. 

That    suddenly    the    veil    fell    from    our    eyes. 

And  from  our  limbs  the  shackles  dropped  a\yay 
And.    (|uickly    starting    up    in    glad    surprise. 

We  saw  our  weary   night  give  place  to  day. 

Then    turning    quietly,    without    a    word. 

Yet    in    our    splendid    purpose    grandly    free. 
Drew    from    its    idle    sheath    the   gleaming   sword 

And    rose    in    might    to    meet    our    destiny. 
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THE    BUGLE-CALL 

BY     ELIZAHETH     M.     DUKES      (agK      15) 

(Honor   Member) 
Pieces    of    eight,    pieces    of    eight,    and    bags    of    gold 

doubloons  ; 
Spanish  coins,  or  eaten   with  rust,  or  yellow  as  harvest 

moons  ; 
A     curving     dagger     with     jeweled     hilt     where     wintry 

diamonds   flash  : 
A    tattered    coat    once    bra\e    with    gold,    and    a    silver- 

broidered    sash  ! 

Deep,    so    deep    in    the    hollow    oak,    far    down    in    the 

sandy   shore. 
Lender   the    rock    on    Dead    Man's    Head,    and    hundreds 

of  places   more  ; 
High  in  the  eaves  of  the  haunted  house  with  gruesome 

bones,  rat-picked ; 
In  the  cupboard  behind  the  fireplace  where  the  painted 

tile  is   nicked  ; 
Ten    feet   north   o'   the    withered   ash,    then   three   times 

three   in   the    ground — 
These  are  the  best,  though  there  "s  many  a  place  where 

pirate    treasvire    is    found. 
The  damp  of  fog  to  the  islander,  to  the  sailor  the  wind 

of    the    sea, 
The    bugle    call    to    the    soldier    lad,    hut    pirate    trove 

for   me  ! 

Pieces    of    eight,    pieces    of    eight,    and    bags    of    gold 

doubloons  : 
Spanish  coins,  or  eaten  with  rust,  or  yellow  as  hardest 

moons  ; 
Rubies   red   as   a   pigeon's    blood,   jewels   of   old   Amoy ; 
Say  you  only  but  "pirate  trove"  to   rouse  the   heart   of 

a  boy  1 


"LEFT  BEHINB."   BY  CHARLOTTE  BECKER,  .^GE  16. 
(honor  MEMBER.) 


FOR    FREEDOM'S    SAKE 

BY     BETTINA     LINN      (aGE     1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
He  lay  with  his  face  upturned  to  the  sky.  His  eyes 
were  open  and  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  something  far 
away ;  the  features  expressed  repose ;  his  lips  smiled 
slightly ;  while  a  soft  breeze  caressed  him  and  gently 
blew  the  brown  hair  from  his  forehead.  His  tall 
figure  lay  in  the  long  grass,  and  a  few  flowers  around 
him  moved  in  the  breeze.  From  afar  came  the  sound 
of  cannonading,  and  near  him  lay  the  wreck  of  his 
aeroplane,    the    remains    of    a    once    intricate    machine. 


The  warm  sun  shone  ;  the  flowers  blossomed  ;  the  wind 
moved  the  trees,  sighing  gently  ;  the  birds  sang,  and  the 
bees  hummed  drowsily,  while  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
eternal  life  lay  death.  But  still  the  life  went  on  and 
on,  never  ceasing  in  its  course,  for  death  laid  no 
shadow  in  this  field — nay,  it  could  not.  As  it  rested 
here  it  was  a  promise  of  peace  after  strife,  an  example 


TAKEN  NEAR  HOME.    BY  JOHN  G.  WALBEK,  JR.,  AGE  I3. 

of  a  glorious  work  aided  by  the  gift  of  life  itself.  The 
battle  was  fought  and  won.  And  why  was  there  no 
shadow  of  death  here?  Because  he,  who  lay  in  the 
glorv  of  his  achie\ement,  had  died   for  freedom's  sake. 


FOR    FREEDOM'S    SAKE 
(A  true  story) 

BY    MARIAN    MACLAREN    (aC.E    1 3) 

(Sih'er  Badge) 
My  great-great-great-grandfather  first  came  to  America 
as  a  British  soldier  in  the  Revolution.     His  sympathies, 
however,    were     se- 
cretly     with      the 
Colonies,    as    they 
were  called  then. 

One  morning  it 
happened  that  he 
went  to  a  river,  a 
short  distance  from 
camp,  after  water. 
He  carried  a  heavy 
wooden  bucket.  An 
autocratic  officer 
rode  up  and  ordered 
him  back  to  camp. 
My  grandfather 
hesitated,  and  the 
officer  drew  his 
sword  and  struck 
the  private  a  cruel 
blow  across  the 
forehead,  the  scai 
of  which  my  grand- 
father carried  all 
his  life. 

Now,  my  grand- 
father was  Scotch,  and  maybe  he  had  red  hair,  but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  undeserved  blow  angered  him. 
He  sprang  upon  the  officer,  who  raised  his  sword  for 
another  blow,  but  the  private  was  too  quick  for  him. 
He  struck  the  officer  over  the  head  with  the  bucket, 
snatched  his  sword,  and,  holding  it  in  his  teeth,  he 
swam  across  the  river  and  went  to  Washington's  camp. 


"taken  near  home."    by  florence 

schweizer,  age  16. 

(silver  radge.) 
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A  price  was  set  upon  his  head  as  a  deserter ;  but  it 
was  ne\er  collected,  and  he  lived  to  be  a  brave  soldier 
for  the  land  which  he  afterward  made  his  home. 

He  carried  \aluable  information  to  Washington,  and 
after  the  war  Congress  voted  him  the  sword  which  he 
had  won  in  a  brave  struggle  for  Freedom's  sake. 


THE    BUGLE-CALL 

BY     ERWART     MATTHEWS     (AGE     l6) 

(Honor  Member) 

L\  a  cottage,  which,  snug  in  a  vale's  cool  quiet, 
Nestled  amid   the  gay    rose  and   the   vine, 

Afar  from  the  heat  and  the  din  and  the  riot. 
Sheltered  alike  by  the  oak  and  the  pine ; 

There,  where  God  in  the  sweet  of  the  clover 
Speaks  to  the  soul  which  is  tuned  to  reply, — 

So   happy,   our  hearts  with   joy   bubbled  over, — 
Lived  my  love  and   L 

.■\nd  thus  for  a  year,  with  our  joy  still  unbroken, 
Singing  we  worked  and  working  we  sang ; 
No    shadow    marring,    till    War's    first    token, 

When,  shrill  in  command,  the  bugle-call  rang. 
Our  king  needed  men  to  fight  for  his  glory ; 

My   love   marched   away   with    resolute  tread ; 
And  somewhere,  unknown,  on  a  battle-field  gory 
Now   lies   dead. 


THE   BUGLE-CALL 

BY     MIRIAM     E.     SIMONS     (aGE     i6) 

(Honor  Member) 
The   golden   sunset   blends-  to   purple    night, 
And  twinkling   lamps   are   shining,   streaming   light 
Across  the   street   in    cones  of   fainting   fire ; 
The   stars   came   out ;    the    moon   is   rising   higher 
Upon  a   land  of  peace   and   pure  content, 
Save    for   some   petty    spite    or   trouble    sent 
Reminding    this    lasts    not    and    is    but    lent. 


Accept  the  task  ;  your  youth  arrd  manhood  send  ; 
For    tyranny    its    challenge    now    has    hurled ! 
Forth  to  the  fight,  thy  Stars  and  Stripes  unfurled, 
.\nd  battle  for  a  better,  freer  world!" 


'left   behind."      BV  WALDRON  O'CONNOR,  AGS  I4.        (SILVER  BADGE.) 

Untouched   by  strife   in   distant   lands,   it  lies — 
A    spot    that    seems   the    chosen    of    the    skies. 
Harsh,    distant    sounds    pass    by,    from    far    away 
Wild    rumors  come,   but    vex   not ;    and   each    day 
Is   like   the    next.      Then    sudden    over   all 
The   land    a    wonder   and    a    fear   did    fall. 
Which   grew   at    last    into  a   bugle-call  : 
"To  arms !     To  arms  !  too  long  we  've  calmly  slept. 
Blind,   while   without   a   stricken    world   has   wept! 
To   arms !      Your   ancient    honor   now    defend ; 


TAKEN    NEAK    U 


^V    ESTHER    HOWLAND,    AGE     II. 


THE    BUGLE-CALL 

BY     JACK     STEISS     (aGE     II ) 

It    wakes   'em   up   in   the    morning, 
It  puts   'em  to  bed  at   night ; 

It    tells    them    when    to    go    to    mess. 
And  it  tells  them  when   to  fight. 

When    the    bugle    with    its    lively    note 

The   U.    S.    soldier   calls. 
He    jumps    right    up    with    a    lively    air, 

And    into    line    he    falls. 

If   the    soldier    is    real    sleepy. 
And  the  bugle   blows   its  blast, 

First    he    winks,    then    he    blinks. 
And   then    he   gets   up    at    last. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.   1.     A  list   of  those  whose  work   would  have  been  used 
had  space  permitted. 

Marie    Mirvis 
Ruth   Gardner 
Katherine   Conant 
(iwenfread  E.  Allen 
Jane  Quackenbush 
Milicent  Kletnman 
Dorothy   M.  Jones 
Helen  A.  Koch 
Ruth  Turner 
Catharine  Bauer 


PROSE 

Helen  Garrison 
Margaret    Donaldson 
Julia   Dietsch 
Helen  W.  Sweeton 
Hope  Deming 

VVarner 
Sylvia  A.  Blascoer 
Ruth  B.  Aikman 
Katharine  Wylie 
Mary  Coe  Reeves 
Eleanor  Armstrong 
Virginia   Carroll 
Lillian   Brenton 
Arietta    Phillipps 
Margaret  Flower 
Mary  I.  Cunningham 
Florence  Nightingale 
Gertrude    Nelson 
Fred    Floyd,   Jr. 
Maude    D.    French 
Ophelia  H.   Perkins 
Grace  A.  Raffenberg 
Hugh  L.  Willson 
Elizabeth   Stamps 
Gertrude  M.  Jerome 
Geraldine  B.   Beach 
Gwendolyn    B. 

Randall 
Mary  I.  Gardner 
Mary  McD.   Price 
Barbara   Schieffelin 
Billy   Harriman 


Jeanette   K. 

Mnnemore 
VVellesIev  P.  Davis 
Isabel  AlcCau^han 
Mildred   Natwich 
Elizabeth   LafFer 
Ernestine  Sullivan 
Dorothy  Bowen 
Elizabeth  Hawes 
Edythe  A.  Parsons 


LEFT    DEIIIND.  BV   EMA    H.    STOEHR,  AGE  14. 

(silver    BADGE.) 

Mabel  C.   Warren  Sylvia  Staubsinger 

Mary    A.    Walton  Gertrude  Nyland 

Dorothy  H.  Tisdale  Margaret    B. 
Dorothy  E.  Reynolds         .^pplebee 
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Maude  O.  Ross 
Helen   Hartzell 
Ellen  Shaffer 
Carol   Crowe 
Rose  Spiegel 
Rebecca  Schifter 
Meyer  Lisbanoff 
Serena  V.  Cromley 
Jeanette  Arnzalak 
Alice  B.  Haight 


"lfft  behind." 
by  louise  m.  ross, 

AGE  II. 

Star  Wilson 
Mary  G.  Billings 
Mary  L.   Comfort 
Margaret  D. 

Gribbel 
Betty  Gribbel 
Margaret   Backus 
Mareon  D.  Olcott 
S.  Kathryn  Meek 
Verdi  E.  B.  Fuller 
Madeleine  Smith 
Hyman  Greenwald 
Marion  S.  Neff 
Fred   RotzoU 
Ruth    Dewberry 
Miriam    Bradley 
Elsie  Montag 

VERSE 

Katharine  Brooks 
Francis  W.  Read 
Marthedith  Furnas 
Catherine 

Parmenter 
Amie  H.   Medary 
Mary  S.   Benson 
Clarabel  Hord 
Margaret    Phelps 
Vaneva  Carter 
Anna   W. 

Barker,   3rd 
Mildred    Lull 
Marie  L.  Luhrs 
Beatrice  C.  Traub 
Beatrice  Henius 
Martha  Whitten 
Alice    Hanna 
Marion  W.  Smith 
Alice    Moss 
Marian  L.  Hopkins 
Betty  Thompson 
Sarah  M.  Brown 
John  D. 

Abernathy 
Louisa  Butler 
Margaret  N.  Warrin 
Charles  A. 

Jacobson,  Jr. 
Laurie  E.  Ford 
Lawrene  H. 

Cottnian 
Elease  Weinss 
Mabelle  H.  Emory 
Ruth  Ling 
Betty   Carnahan 
Vera    Stanton 
Dorothy   Chase 
Helen  Sargent 


Kurtz  Horton 
Elizabeth  G. 

Waxter 
Mary  Van  Turner 
Kathryn  A.  Lyon 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Talcott  W.  Seaver 
Richard  A.  Cutler  . 
Arthur  B.  Menken 
David  H. 

Thomas,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Booth 
Ruth   Porter 

Crawford 
Katherine  Hamilton 
Amy  Lee  Lamborn 
F.  G.  Laurence 
Nancy  Rhodes 
Kathryn  Ogilby 
Christine  Harwood 
Landry  Harwood, 

Jr. 
Esther  H.  Read 
Edith  R.  Pentz 
Mary  Van  Turner 
Catherine  Briggs 
Eleanor   Foster 
Alice  C.  Hulscher 
Margaret  L.  Heckle 
Elizabeth  Bowen 
Genevieve   Mudes 
Eleanor  F.  Bye 
Ruby    Merrill. 
Florence  Nippert 
Clare    Lowenberg 
Margaret  J. 

Mossgrove 
Joanna  Eckstein 
Evelyn  Colgate 
Clarke  Atwater 
Marjorie  R. 

Edwards 
Elizabeth   Bettman 
William    McM. 

Lewis 


Loraine    Leeson 
Eleanor  F.  Stone 
Katherine  B.  Hyde 
Martha  F.  Stiles 
Louis  H.  Merritt 
Lillian  Holton 
Annie  Alinder 
Maynard    Stimson 
Henrietta    Rossiter 
Alice   B.    Wornble 
Eleanor  C.  Gibbons 
Theodora  Machadi 
Ruth  J.    Spafford 
Revere  B.   Gurley 
Ethel   S.    Barr 
Eleanor  Pavenstedt 
Chandler    Osborn 
Gibson    Powell 
Helen    Furst 
Alice  L.  Clarke 
Gouverneur    E. 
Smith,  Jr. 

DRAWINGS 

Louis  S.   Ferstadt 
Edward   W. 

Umansky 
Frederica  Pisek 
Claire   Richardson 
James    D.    Havens 
Dorothy  F.   Dehner 
Elita   M.   Hyde 
Elizabeth   Judd 
John  W.   Schmidt 
Mildred    Parnham 
Sidney  A.  Morrill 
Mary  E.  Moultrie 
Fronie    French 
Isabel  Hamilton 
F'l'zabeth  Southard 
Elizabeth   W. 

Merchant 
Samuel   Cherry 
Harry;   S. 

Weinert 
Frances    Baskin 


'TAKEN  NEAR  HOME."      BY  MARY  CAMPBELL, 
AGE    l6. 


Selma  Moskowitz 
EJsa  P.   Smith 
Eiice   Popham 
Sally    Ingalls 
Margaret  S.  Hamp 
Jeanne  Rosenthal 
Katharine  Breck 
Deborah  C.  Jones 
Gertrude  C. 
Moakley 


PUZZLES 

Lillian    Stark 
John  H. 

Sherburne,  Jr. 
A.    Eugene 

Griffin,    Jr. 
Edmund   Burke 
Mabel  Clark 
Julia  A.  Calvert 


Evelyn  R.  Richards 
Henry  L.  Barclay 
John  T.  Lyman 
Marion  Winters 
Harriet  A.   Archer 
Bernard  Conley 
Edmund  Cohen 
Maude  Bailey 
John  K.   Wheeler 
Maurice  Kohler 


Margaret  Olmsted 
Mane  L.  Peck 
Katharine   Bruce 
Harriet  H.  Moore 
Elizabeth    Beddow 


Robert   Smith,   Jr. 
Margery  C.  Stoner 
Dorothy    Lacock 
Alfred   C.   Gelut 
Irma    Gaensslen 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  219 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  219  will  close  January  24  (for 
foreign  members  January  30).  Prize  announcements 
will  be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St  Nicholas  for  May.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Turn  of  the  Tide." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "The  Price  of  Liberty." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no 
blue-prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "On  Pleasure  Bent." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,    "Something   Round,"   or   a    Heading   for   May. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-Box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge  and 
one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize,  Class  D, 
a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  competition  (as 
in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a  second 
gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be  of  "pro- 
tected" game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game  reservations. 
Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words  where  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not. 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.     No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 
Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be 
indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,    who    must    be    convinced    beyond 
doubt — and   must   state    in   writing— that    the 
contribution    is   not   copied,   but   wholly   tl^e 
work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribu- 
tion itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin;  if  a  pic- 
ture, on  the  margin  or  back.     Write  or  draw  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only.    A  contributor  may  send  but  one  con- 
tribution a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only; 
this,   however,  does  not  include  the   "advertising  compe- 
tition"   (see  advertising  pages)   or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 
Address:     The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  POLISH  VOLUNTEERS  IN  FRANCE 

Guernica,  Beyris-Bayonne,  B.  P. 

France. 
Dear  St,  Nicholas  :  I  have  been  taking  you  for  three  years,  and  find  you  are  the  nicest  magazine  I  have  ever, 
had.  I  am  English,  but  live  in  France.  My  mother  is  Polish,  and  when  I  told  her  I  thought  I  would  write  to 
you  about  the  benediction  of  the  flag  and  about  the  flag  itself  for  the  Polish  readers  of  this  magazine,,  who,  by 
the  way,  I  suppose  are  many,  she  said,  yes,  and  gave  me  a  post-card  illustrating  the  flag  to  make  my  drawing 
of  it  from.  She  also  said  it  might  interest  some  other  readers  as  well.  It  is  C|uite  near  my  home,  about  four 
miles  off,  that  the  Poles  fought  the  English  in  1814.  Curious  to  say,  my  great-grandfather  on  my  father's  side 
and   my  great-grandfather  on   my  mother's 'side   fought  against  each  other  then. 

"S'ours  sincerely. 

Rdmond  Bellairs   (age  14). 


Nor  being  able  to  fight  the  Germans  in  regiments  that 
were  completely  Polish,  a  lot  of  the  Poles  that  lived  in 
France,  in  fact,  all  that  were  able  to  go  into  the  French 
army,   enlisted  in  the   French   ranks.   They   were  all  put 

together  in  the  " regiment  ctranger."     Among  them 

were  very  rich  men,  men  of  the  best  and  noblest  Polish 
families.  When  they  first  enlisted  they  had  to  sleep  out 
of  doors,  for  they  had  no  barracks.  Their  one  wish 
was  to  have,  like  the  others,  such  as  the  Czechs,  a 
flag  of  their  own  country.  But  who  was  to  give  it  to 
them?  The  rich  men  had  had  all  their  property  de- 
stroyed at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  could  n't  have 


paid  for  one.  The  question  seemed  unsohable,  when  a 
draper,  a  man  named  Berrogain,  who  was  always  a 
friend  of  the  Poles,  decided  to  have  one  made.  He 
asked  the  authorities  if  he  could,  and  having  received 
the  permission  to  do  so,  he  set  to  work.  First  of  all 
he  went  to  the  Poles  and  asked  for  the  designs  for  a 
Polish  flag.  One  of  them  gave  all  the  drawings  neces- 
sary. Then  Monsieur  Berrogain  said  to  his  work-girls 
"If  you  will  give  a  little  time  out  of  work  hours  to 
make  a  Polish  flag,  following  these  designs,  I  will  fur- 
nish the  stuff  and  the  materials  necessary."  They  all 
assented  and  set  to  work. 

rhe  flag  must  have  been  five  feet  by  three  feet  four 
inches,  approximately. 

The  eagle,  embroidered  in  heavy  silver  on  deep  red 
satin,  stood  out  on  each  side  about  an  inch  in  the 
thickest    part.      The    silver    was    in    different    shades    for 


the  shading.  All  around  the  flag  was  a  silver  cord,  and. 
on  the  stafT  hung  a  tricolor  ribbon  with  the  inscription 
in  French,  meaning  "French  and  Poles,  at  all  times 
friends,"  embroidered   in   gold  letters  on   it. 

The  volunteers  wanted  this  flag  blessed,  and  asked 
the  bishop  to  come  and  bless  it.  After  many  difficulties 
he  consented,  and  on  Sunday,  October  11,  the  ceremony 
took  place.  I  myself,  then  a  child  of  ten,  held  that 
flag  all  the  time  excepting  during  the  actual  blessing. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  my  mother,  a  Pole  her- 
self, had  also  asked  to  let  the  flag  be  made,  and  went 
on  asking  till  the  authorities  gave  their  permission. 
Also,  the  volunteers  elected  her  godmother  of  the  flag 
and  me  its  godfather.  The  flag  went  off  with  the  de- 
tachment and  has  been  in  many  a  fight.  Now  it  hangs 
at  the  Invalides,  because  the  detachment  was  so  deci- 
mated in  the  end  that  they  put  them  in  different  regi- 
ments. But  it  is  going  off  soon  with  the  Polish 
regiments   now    in    formation. 

Now  I  will  tell  the  story  of  its  first  fight  :  On 
November  29,  19 14,  the  Prussians  attacked  the  trenches 
held  by  the  Poles.  To  push  them  back,  these  jumped 
up  and  charged  with  their  flag,  borne  by  Ladislas  de 
Szniski.  at  their  head.  The  apparition  of  the  white 
eagle  of  Poland  rendered  the  Germans  furious.  The 
firing  of  Mausers  and  machine-guns  redoubled ;  thirty- 
four  bullets  went  through  the  flag  and  a  thirty-fifth 
hit  Szniski  in  the  head ;  he  was  killed  outright.  Hi."^ 
brave  act  attracted  attention  to  the  detachment,  and 
the  general  and  all  the   officers  attended   his   funeral. 


New   Orlean.s,   La. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :      I    think  you  're  the  most  inter- 
esting   magazine    ever    published.      My    favorite    stories 
were,  "The  Girl  Next   Door"  and  "The  Golden   Eagle." 

I  ha\e  just  had  you  in  partnership  with  my  two 
brothers,  Herbert  and  Percy,  for  nearly  a  year;  and  I 
am  in  great  hopes  that  I  will  get  you  for  Christmas. 
/\s  Herbert  is  at  camp  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Percy 
at   Fox   Lake,   Illinois,   I   have  you  all   to   myself. 

As  soon  as  you  come,  I  sit  down  and  read  you  little 
by  little,  until  you  're  all  gone,  from  cover  to  cover. 

And  now  I  am  waiting  for  the  postman  to  bring 
you.  Hurrah  !  here  he  comes  !  I  must  go  and  get  you  ; 
so   good-by. 

Vour  devoted  reader. 

Beatrice  Foru   (age  12). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER 


Charade.      Cat-a-conibs. 


Pictured   Answers. 
cushion. 


I.   Bed.      2.    Bell.      3.    Ring.      4.    Pin 


Novel  Dovble  Acrostic.  Initials,  True  patriotism;  third 
row,  self-sacrifi'ces.  Cross-words:  i.  Taste.  2.  Reeds.  3. 
Uhlan.  4.  Elfin.  5.  Paste.  6.  Agate.  7.  Tacit.  8.  Rural. 
9.  Ilium.  10.  Offer.  11.  Taint.  12.  Incas.  13.  Steal.  14. 
Misty. 

Geographical  Story,  i.  Turkey.  2.  Leghorn.  3.  Bologna. 
4.  Salmon.  5.  Three  Sisters.  6.  Helena.  7.  Florence.  8. 
Virginia.  9.  Coral.  10.  Charles.  11.  Henry.  12.  Indian. 
13.  Victoria.  14.  China.  is.  Snow.  16.  Austin.  17.  Fare- 
well. 

Cube.      From    i    to    2,    feast;    1    to    3,    first;  2   to   4,    tacit; 

3  to   4,  treat;    5   to   6,   baron;    5   to   7,   besom;  6  to   8,   needy; 

7   to  8,  middy;    i    to   5,  fib;   2  to   6,  tan;   4  to  8,  toy;   3   to   7, 
Tom. 


Diamonds    Connected   by   a    Square.      I.      i.    R.      2.    Ten 

3.  Renew.     4.    Net.      5.    W.      II.      i.    Cower.      2.    Ochre.      3. 
Where.     4.   Erred.     5.   Reeds.     III.      i.  E.     2.  Era.     3.  Erect. 

4.  Act.      s.    T. 

Divided  Words.  Christmas,  i.  Tom-cod.  2.  Wit-her.  3. 
Car-rot.  4.  Not-ice.  5.  Par-son.  6.  Tom-tit.  7.  Pen-man. 
8.    Son-ant.     9.    Per-son. 

Metamorphoses,  i.  Ship,  chip,  chap,  chat,  coat,  boat.  2. 
Mile,  male,  mare,  bare,  bard,  yard.  3.  Golf,  gold,  bold,  boll, 
ball.  4.  Call,  hall,  hale,  hole,  home,  come.  5.  Mice,  rice, 
rite,  rate,  rats.     6.   Shoe,   sloe,   slot,  soot,   hoot,   host,  hose. 


Concealed  Word-Square,      i.   Potash, 
tar.     4.   Active.      5.    Slaves.      6.   Heresy. 


2.   Oracle.      3.   Tar- 


.SoLVERs   wishing  to   compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  OUR    Puzzlers:      Answers  to   be   acknowledged   in  the   ma.gazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  October  Number  were  received,  before  October  24,  from  Florence  Beekman — Donald 
B.    Hatmaker — Florence  L.    Carter. 

.\nswers  to  Puzzles  in  the  October  Number  were  received,  before  October  24,  from  Olive  E.  Gunn,  9 — Florence 
Schweizer,  9 — "Allil  and  Adi,"  9 — "Arliceth  Cotiviar,"  9 — St.  Gabriel's  Chapter,  7 — John  H.  Lewy,  7 — Clark  Simmons,  7 — 
William  G.  Thwaits,  Jr.,  7 — Henry  H.  Collins.  3d,  6 — Helen  H.  Mclver,  6 — "S.  Anna's  Girls,"  5 — Helen  McLellan,  4— May 
Reid,  4 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  4 — Claire  Nordyke,  3 — Virginia  Mason,  2 — Suzette  Gagan,  2 — Arthur  D.  Lionberger,  2 — Ruth 
Lyon,  I — Natica  Nast,  i — Annabel  Learned,  i — Helen  Wylly,  i — -Florence  Shepherd,  i — Katherine  Sheehan,  r — Elizabeth 
Aneshaensel,    i — Edgar  W.    Pangborn,    i. 


CHARADE 

Through  roaring  waves  the  frigate  onvtard  reeled  : 

Only  the  captain  knew  her  fate  was  sealed. 

My  first  was  cast !     The  great  Storm  Fiend  had  sworn 

My  second  he  would  see  before  the  morn. 

My  third  and  fourth  was  on  the  ship  as  mate, 

To  help  the  king  subdue  his  native  state  ; 

His  love  for  things  American  was  slim, 

.\nd  all  his  former  friends  now  hated  him. 

.\t  last  the  vessel  scraped  upon  a  rock. 

But  all  except  the  cook  survived  the  shock. 

The  crew  wished  to  assuage  the  widow's  dole. 

And  finally  they  found  her  in  my  whole. 

WILLIAM    GILLESPIE. 
NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  thirty-one  letters  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  Emerson. 

My  15-27-19  is  tiny.  My  10-22-4  was  a  celebrated 
F"rench  marshal.  My  18-9-28  is  a  lad.  My  1-24-6-29- 
26  is  to  instruct.  My  i  i-i  2-3-3 1-8-2  is  to  allay.  My 
5-16-30-21-7  is  a  series  of  connected  rings.  My  14- 
13— -23-17-20-25  is  an  insurrection. 

JACQUELINE  APOLLONio  (age  ii).  League  Member. 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  these  have  been  rightly  guessed,  and 
written   one   below  another,   the    diagonal,   beginning   at 


the  upper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower, 
right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  '  of  a  popular 
I)ersonage. 

I.  Prosperous.  2.  The  act -of  attending.  3.  Failure 
to  pay.  4.  Wasteful.  5.  To  put  together  by  joints.  6. 
A  cemetery.  7.  A  building  with  a  light  to  guide 
mariners.  8.  Certain  animals  whose  bodies  are  incased 
in  small  bony  plates.  9.  Affecting  but  one  side.  10. 
Gives  up,  to  accomplish  a  sacred  purpose. 

JANET  SCOTT  (age  14),  Honor  Member. 

BROKEN  WORDS 

The  names  of  twelve  birds  have  been  broken  up  into 
syllables.     Properly  grouped,  the  names  will  appear. 

Snipe,  lin,  e,  being,  ra,  dun,  so,  jack,  rv,  con,  fra.n. 
mar,  bit,  tant,  lin,  a,  ful,  br.\m,  ad,  -na,  gret,  tern. 

GYR,   so,  WA,   JAC,  FAL,   CO,   JU,   CAS. 

J.    H.SWKES. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

.A.LL  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
national  heroine  who  was  J)orn  in  January,  many  years 
ago. 

Cross-words  :      i.   A   masculine    name.      2.    A    fertile 

spot  in  a  desert.     3.  A  narrow  street.     4.   Courage.     5. 

A   tropical   fruit.      6.    On   many   breakfast   tables.      7.    A 

grown  person.     8.  A  governor.     9.  The  oily  part  of  milk. 

HANNAH  LEE  SHERMAN    (age    12).   I.eacjiie  Member. 
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DIAMONDS 

I.     I.  In  spin.     2.  A  fondling.     3.  A  number.     4.  A  num- 
ber.    5.  In  spin. 

II.  I.  In  spin.     2.  An  animal.     3.  A  city.     4.  A  metal. 
5.  In  spin.  i;i.\coNDA  and  Virginia. 

RlNAJLi 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  eight  objects  are  rightly  named,  and 
placed  one  below  another,  the  last  row  of  letters,  read- 
ing downward,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  well  known  man 
who  was  born  in  January,  1838.  He  has  a  small  claim 
to  long  remembrance  by  his  countrymen. 

MILITARY    HOURGLASS 


U 


(Silver   Badge,    St.    Nicholas    League    Competition) 

4       .     l.=i ■\       ■ 

-■      .      5      .       •    31  35      . 

8     9      .       .    29  22      3    10      .       . 

20 
30 


24 


.      .   33      .      .                              .   27      .   34     . 
167      .12      .1921                  .28      .      .      .17 
32     .   26   18 J3      .    25      .    :i     6 

I.  Reading  Across:  i.  A  machine  that  navigates  the 
air,  2.  A  shell  that  explodes  on  pressure.  3.  A  hollow 
projectile  containing  an  explosive  substance.  4.  Bitter 
conflict.  5.  In  adjutant.  6.  Deadly  fumes.'  7.  A  gun 
with  a  grooved  barrel.  8.  A  body  of  troops  consisting 
of  two  or  more  regiments,  under  the  command  of  a 
brigadier  general.  9.  A  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire- 
arms. 

II.  I.  Military  equipments.  2.  A  pointed  instrument 
fitting  on  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle.  3.  Na\al  ec|uipment.  4. 
\  weapon  which  propels  a  missile.     5.  In  adjutant.     6. 


A  collection  of  articles  needed  by  a  soldier.  7.  A  map. 
8.  Troops  that  serve  on  horseback,  g.  .\n  undersea  craft. 
When  the  above  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
letters  represented  by  the  figures  from  i  to  12  name  a 
prominent  American  commander;  from  13  to  22,  the 
"Giant  of  Mons" ;  and  from  2i  to  35,  a  prominent 
Fiench  commander. 

KUTH  oviATT   (age   15). 

ST.    ANDREW'S   CROSS    OF    DIAMONDS 

I.     Upper,  Left-hand  Diamond: 

I.    In    stand.      2.   To   devour.      3 

....:».....  Subdued.      4.    A    number.      5.    In 

.    .    ■•:;   i-.t  :5    .    .  stand. 

:;.  :;:  II.     UppER,   Right-hand   Dia 

.    .   *  :)  ■:■   .    .  mond:     I.  In  stand.    2.  Naughty. 

,...*....  3.   People  of  a  certain  European 

country.     4.  A  cave.     5.  In  stand. 

III.     Central  Diamond:    i.  In 
stand.     2.   To  bow.     3.   Barriers. 
4.  Arid.     5.  In  stand. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Diamond:     i.  In  stand.     2.  A 
hobby.     3.   Presumes.     4.  Moisture.     5.  In  stand. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Diamond,  i.  In  stand. 
An  article  of  food.  3.  Rescues.  4.  Human  beings. 
In  stand. 

HELENA  VAN  DE  CARR  (age  15),  League  Member 

CONNECTED  BLOCKS 

(Silver   Badge,    St.    Nicholas    League    ('onipetition) 

...12... 


5- 


1.  Upper    Block     (eight-letter    words)  :       i.     Subtly. 

2.  Perishing    in    water.      3.    Shaven    crowns    worn    by 
priests.      4.    A    dealer   in    drur;s. 

II.  Left-hand  Block  (four-letter  words)  :  i.  A 
common  white  metal.  2.  To  wander.  3.  A  feminine 
name.  4.  A  point  of  the  compass.  5.  Certain  days  in 
the  Roman  calendar.  6.  To  clip  off.  7.  An  emmet.  8. 
A  mark  of  punctuation. 

III.  Right-hand  Block:  1.  Cozy.  2.  An  invasion 
by  cavalry.  3.  Maxims.  4.  Conspiracy.  5.  The  wife 
of  Jupiter.  6.  A  great  volcano.  7.  A  witticism.  8.  A 
nobleman. 

IV.  Lower  Block:  i.  A  firing  lengthwise  of  troops. 
2.  Certain  long-winged  birds.  3.  Calm.  4.  A  broth 
made  by  boiling  meal  in  water. 

When  the  above  words  have  been  rightly  puessed, 
the  path  represented  by  stars  (beginning  with  i  and 
ending  with   2)   will  spell  an  important  messace. 

ALICE  bickham   (age  16). 


"YOU  LOOK  PRETTY  GOOD   TO  ME,'   SAID  BETSY,   POLITELY."     (See  page  293) 
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JO-AN  OF  ARK 

BY  GEORGE  MERRICK  MULLETT 


In  her  room,  popularly  known  as  the  Ark  because 
of  its  vast  array  of  battered  animals  handed  down 
by  the  older  Lane  children,  Betsy  lay  in  "big 
comfy  chair,"  reading: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  beautiful 
Queen  whose  every  wish  but  one  had  been 
granted — for  years  she  had  longed  and  prayed  for 
a  little  daughter.  When,  finally,  a  princess  was 
born  to  her,  her  joy  knew  no  bounds — "  Betsy 
heaved  a  sigh  of  perfect  understanding  and 
turned  adoring  eyes  on  Josephine-Annabelle,  who 
stood  with  outstretched  arms  on  one  of  the  white 
shelves  which  lined  the  walls.  She  understood 
perfectly  how  the  Queen  had  felt — every  pang 
of  longing,  every  throb  of  satisfied  motherhood. 
Had  she  not  longed  steadily  for  Josephine-Anna- 
belle  from  the  time  when  at  the  church  bazaar 
there  had  been  offered  one  of  the  new,  jointed, 
wooden  dolls  that  looked  just  like  a  "really  child"? 
And  could  any  one  plumb  the  depths  of  her  dis- 
appointment when,  after  choosing  the  most  beau- 
tiful name  in  the  world  as  the  guess  to  which  her 
twenty-five-cent  ticket  entitled  her,  she  had  failed 
to  win  the  coveted  prize  ?  How  hard  she  had 
tried  to  give  up  wishing  for  such  an  extrava- 
gance, because  the  "littlest"  child  of  a  govern- 
ment clerk  whose  salary  has  not  been  adjusted 
to  meet  the  present-day  high  cost  of  living  should 
never  harbor  such  desires,  especially  when  there 
are  big  brothers  and  sisters  to  educate!  Unfortu- 
nately, the  longing  refused  to  listen  to  reasonable 
argument,  and  in  spite  of  a  most  hopeless  outlook. 


persisted  in  making  a  big  place  for  itself  in 
Bet§^'s  "wishery."  And  then — would  she  ever 
foj-get  last  Christmas  morning  when  the  impossi- 
ble had  happened  and  she  had  found  the  twin 
sister  to  the  bazaar  doll  awaiting  her.  Aunts  Jose- 
phine and  Annabelle  having  played  Fairy  God- 
mothers ? 

"Her  joy  knew  no  bounds" — Betsy  started  to 
read  again,  but  a  flood  of  maternal  love  made  her 
rush  to  get  Josephine-Annabelle  snuggled  in  her 
arms  before  she  could  comfortably  resume  her 
story.  Betsy  was  a  born  mother;  tender-hearted 
Little  Grandmother  never  had  to  hunt  up  half- 
clad  dolls  for  Betsy  and  tuck  them  under  small 
covers  on  chilly  nights,  as  she  had  had  to  do  for 
Betsy's  big  sisters.  As  for  Jo.sephine-Annabelle 
— never  princess  in  a  fairy-tale  had  more  tender 
care  than  she. 

Brought  to  a  realization  of  the  bond  between 
the  Queen  Mother  and  herself,  it  was  but  a  step 
farther  for  her,  as  she  lay  petting  Josephine- 
Annabelle  after  the  story  was  finished,  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  her  own  mother.  She  be- 
lieved she  knew  exactly  how  Muddy  Dear  must 
be  feeling  in  these  war  times.  First  Roger,  a 
year  out  of  college,  had  joyously  offered  his 
services  and  had  been  accepted  in  the  Ofiicers' 
Reserve  Corps;  then  Mildred,  making  her  last 
year  in  a  nurses'  training-school,  had  entered 
active  service  in  the  Red  Cross.  How  brave 
Muddy  Dear  had  been !  She  was  a  true  patriot. 
Betsy  decided  that  they  were  a  patriotic  family. 
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Daddy  was  trying  to  skimp  out  payments  on  a 
Liberty  bond  from  his  inadequate  salary  by  walk- 
ing the  three  miles  to  and  from  his  office ;  Muddy 
Dear  gave  of  her  already  wgrk-filled  moments 
to  service  in  the  Red  Cross  Aid ;  Eleanor,  a  high- 
school  senior,  was  knitting  a  humpy-looking  scarf 
for  some  soldier-boy ;  and  even  happy-go-lucky 
lack  had  donated  every  cent  made  as  a  Boy-Scout 
l)each-picker  to  the  same  cause.  Betsy  felt  that 
here  was  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud.  There 
remained  only  herself,  a  blot  on  an  otherwise 
.stainless  escutcheon.  To  be  sure,  she  had  tried 
to  knit  wash-cloths,  but  even  patient  Little  Grand- 
mother had,  in  nervous  tears,  given  up  trying  to 
train  her  limp  hands  for  the  task,  hopelessly  de- 
claring that  "the  child  seems  to  have  no  bones  in 
her  fingers." 

Betsy  had  not  minded  much  about  the  wash- 
cloths, although  she  had  tried  valiantly  to  make 
them,  but  what  she  really  yearned  to  do  was 
something  big — something  that  involved  a  real 
sacrifice  and  would  make  her  feel  like  a  patriot ; 
knitting  the  wash-cloths  had  n't  seemed  to  give 
her  that  feeling. 

Then  had  come  the  reading  in  school  of  the 
President's  proclamation  to  the  school-children 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  them  to  join  the 
junior  Red  Cross  which  had  just  been  arranged 
for,  ar.  1  she  felt  that  here  was  the  thing  for 
which  she  wished  to  work.  In  the  two  days  that 
had  passed  since  then  all  of  her  thoughts  that  had 
not  been  devoted  to  her  lessons  and  Joseplwne- 
Annabelle  had  been  spent  in  trying  to  find  the 
something  big  which  she  might  do  for  this  cause 
that  seemed  designed  especially  for  her. 

It  was  while  fired  by  such  thoughts  ^that  she 
began  stripping  Josephine-Annabelle  for  her 
latest  and  favorite  "pretend,"  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Roger's  teasing  remark  that  she  ought 
to  shorten  her  child's  name  to  Jo-An — "Jo-An 
of  Ark.  by  George!"  Betsy's  vivid  imagination 
had  seized  eagerly  on  the  suggestion,  and  though, 
out  of  courtesy  to  the  aunts,  the  doll  remained 
Josephine-Annabelle  to  the  public,  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  Ark  she  was  more  often  Jo-An. 
Betsy  slipped  the  disrobed  Josephine-Annabelle 
into  a  suit  of  mail,  fashioned  with  the  aid  of  some 
scouring-rings  borrowed  from  the  kitchen,  in- 
cased her  head  in  a  helmet  made  from  part  of 
a  tin  can,  and  presto,  she  became  Jo-An !  Astride 
a  spirited  charger  (Bill,  handed  down  by  Jack), 
Betsy  felt  that  her  child  did  credit  not  only  to  the 
family  but  to  the  immortal  maid  whose  name 
hers  parodied. 

Then,  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  sword  swiftly 
drawn  from  its  scabbard,  flashed  upon  Betsy  the 
idea  which  would  enable  her  to  do  her  part  for 


her  country — and  like  a  sword  it  pierced.  The 
game  stopped  right  in  the  middle,  while  Betsy 
alternately  hugged  the  plan  in  an  ecstasy  of  unsel- 
fish, patriotic  zeal  and  thrust  it  from  her  with 
outraged  mother-love.  For  fully  half  an  hour  the 
patriot  and  the  mother  fought  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict;  then  Betsy,  mother,  kissed  Josephine- 
Annabelle  with  passionate  renunciation,  and 
Betsy,  patriot,  unflinchingly  dedicated  Jo-.\n  to 
her  country's  service. 

The  suit  of  mail  was  replaced  by  the  doll's 
purple  and  fine  linen — dainty,  hand-sewn  gar- 
ments, crisp  and  fresh  as  when  they  were  made — 
and  the  jaunty  straw  hat,  with  long  black-velvet 
streamers,  was  tenderly  placed  on  her  fluffy  red- 
gold  hair.  In  a  small  grass  suitcase  Betsy  lin- 
geringly  packed  all  of  the  doll's  "other  clothes" 
— the  little  crepe  nightie,  with  its  crochet-lace 
yoke  and  pink-ribboned  boudoir-cap  to  match,  her 
gingham  "everydays,"  and  even  the  plaited  serge 
skirt  and  middy  blouse  with  tiny  embroidered 
emblems. 

To  her  own  toilet  Betsy  gave  no  thought. 
Mechanically  she  swished  a  brush  over  her  own 
fiery  mop;  mechanically  she  jammed  a  hat  upon 
it ;  then  with  Jo-An  hugged  close  with  one  arm. 
the  suitcase  in  the  other  hand,  she  started  off. 
There  were  no  undeveloped  parts  to  her  plan. 
Betsy  knew  exactly  what  had  to  be  done ;  and  as 
Jo-An  was  her  very  own,  she  determined  to  do 
it  without  consulting  any  one — her  heart  was 
too  full  to  talk  it  over  even  with  Muddy  Dear. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  .sec- 
retary of  Mr.  Arthur  Manley.  with  a  face,  u])on 
which  were  mixed  equal  portions  of  jjcrplexity 
and  amusement,  announced  Betsy's  arrival  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Tru.st  Company. 

"A  small  girl  with  a  big  doll  and  a  suitcase 
wishes  to  speak  with  you." 

Mr.  Mauley's  face  reflected  the  perplexity  of 
his  .secretary's. 

"With  me?    Are  you  sure?" 

"She  asked  for  you  most  earnestly;  in  fact,  it 
seems  very  pressing,"  he  motioned  toward  the 
open  door.  The  banker  turned  and  encountered 
the  beseeching  blue  eyes  of  a  small,  red-haired 
maid  who  was  standing  ex])ectantly  in  the  ante- 
room. She  looked  very  small  and  very  appealing 
in  the  big  office  rooms. 

"Come  right  in,  Miss ,"  he  hesitated. 

"Betsy  Lane,"  she  murmured  shakily,  as  she 
advanced  to  take  his  welcoming  hand. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you.  Miss  Betsy  Lane?" 
he  smiled,  motioning  to  a  chair. 

"I  go  to  the  same  church  as  you,"  Bet.sy  hardly 
knew  how  to  begin,  "and  I  took  a  chance  on  the 
bazaar  doll." 
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"Oh,  I  see.    So  you  are  the  lucky  winner." 

"No,  I  did  n't  guess  the  name  a  bit  right;  but 
Josephine-Annabelle  is  just  like  her,  but  all  her 
hair.  Aunt  Josephine  had  her  wig  made  specially 
for  her  out  of  mine  that  had  been  cut  off." 

"T  noticed  she  had  her  mother's  hair,"  he 
smiled. 

"Well — I  came  to  get  you  to  choose  a  name  for 
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Josephine-Annabelle,  a  different  one,  and  not  tell 
any  one  wliat  it  is.  just  as  you  did  for  the 
bazaar  doll.  Then  I  will  sell  the  tickets,  and  the 
one  who  guesses  the  name  will  get  her." 

Mr.  Manley  protested,  "But.  Miss  Betsy,  dis- 
posing of  doll-babies  is  not  my  regular  business, 
you  know." 

Betsy's  face  fell.  "Oh,  I  thought  sure  you 
would  do  it !  You  know  just  how  it  was  done 
before ;  and  I  knew  if  you  would  choose  the 
name  and  put  it  in  a  sealed  envelope,  that  every 
one  would  be  sure  it  was  all  fair  and  buy  my 
tickets." 

Mr.    Manley   looked    at   her    rather    helplessly. 


"But  she  looks  like  a  perfectly  good  doll-baby  to 
me;  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  get  rid  of  her." 

"I  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  her!"  flared  Betsy, 
with  tragic  earnestness.  "I  would  n't  give  her 
up  for  anything  but  my  country.  Every  one  in 
the  family  is  doing  something  but  me ;  I  could  n't 
even  knit  wash-cloths.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
was  n't  anything  in  the  world  I  could  do ;  but 
Muddy  Dear  said  there  was  something  each  per- 
son could  do,  and  they  must  do  it — no  matter 
how  hard  it  was." 

"My  sentiments  exactly!"  said  Mr.  Manley, 
with  emphasis,  thinking  of  the  conversation  he 
had  just  had  with  his  only  sister.  "You  must 
have  a  very  nice  mother." 

"Oh,  I  have!"  said  Betsy,  emphatically;  "and 
Daddy,  too,"  loyally. 

"I'm  sure  of  that,  or  such  a  nice  mother  would 
n't  have  had  him.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
never  married — the  nice  ones  would  n't  have  me." 

"You  look  pretty  good  to  me,"  said  Betsy, 
politely. 

Mr.  Manley  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
heartily.  "Thank  you,  thank  you  !"  he  said;  "you 
look  pretty  good  to  me,  too.  Miss  Betsy.  I  shall 
have  to  get  you  to  grow  up  for  me." 

"I'll  be  ten  the  twenty-eighth  of  November," 
said  Betsy,  encouragingly,  rather  attracted  by  the 
idea. 

"That  is  fine !"  He  took  out  a  small  note-book. 
"Miss  Betsy  Lane,  ten  the  twenty-eighth  of 
November ;  and  what  is  your  address  ?" 

"1999  R  Street,  N.  W." 

He  wrote  in  the  note-book :  "Now,  since  you 
are  mjljfiance,  I  suppose  1 1  shall  have  to  do  what- 
ever you  ask.  Let's  hear  all  about  this  idea  of 
yours." 

"Well,  after  the  President  told  about  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  it  seemed  as  if  I  just  must  do 
something,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  when  I  was  play- 
ing with  Josephine-Annabelle,  I  remembered  about 
how  the  bazaar  doll  made  twenty-five  dollars.  She 
did  n't  have  'really  and  truly'  hair,  and  Josephine- 
.\nnabelle  has  lots  more  clothes,  too."  She 
squatted  down  beside  the  suitcase  and  spread 
diminutive  garments  upon  the  Oriental  rug.  "I  've 
had  her  ever  since  Christmas,  but  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  she  has  n't  any  scratches  or  any- 
thing on  her,"  and  she  thrust  the  doll  into  his 
unaccustomed  hands. 

The  banker  held  the  doll  gently,  and  looked 
with  soft  eyes  on  the  child's  eager  face.  "I  would 
be  delighted  to  give  such  an  unselfish  little  girl 
some  money  for  such  a  worthy  object  and  let  her 
keep  her  doll,"  he  suggested,  by  way  of  com- 
promise. "I  'm  strong  for  all  the  branches  of 
the  Red  Cross,  mvself." 
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Betsy's  face  fiUshed,  "Oli,  no,  thank  you,  sir; 
but  you  see  that  would  n"t  be  doing  it  my  very 
own  self.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  was  made  just 
special  for  children,  and  the  President  said  it 
was  so  every  pupil  in  the  United  States  could 
have  a  chance  to  serve  our  country." 

"Excuse  me ;  you  have  the  right  idea ;  I  see  we 
shall  have  to  do  it  your  way.  Let  me  think."  He 
toyed  with  a  paper-cutter  on  the  desk  beside  him. 
"I  have  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "I'll  get  Mr.  Corson 
to  act  with  us — you  know  Corson's  department 
store?  I'll  get  Corson  to  put  Josephine-Anna- 
belle  in  one  of  his  big  windows  and  sell  the  tick- 
ets on  the  inside.    He  'II  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  know." 

Betsy  was  so  staggered  with  the  magnificence 
in  store  for  her  beloved  child  that  she  could  only 
give  a  startled  "Oh!"  then  a  lump  came  in  her 
throat  as  she  realized  that  now  everything  was 
ready  for  the  final  sacrifice. 

"I  think,  in  view  of  the  'really  and  truly'  hair 
and  her  extensive  trousseau,  that  the  chances 
ought  to  sell  for  at  least  fifty  cents  apiece,"  he 
suggested  hurriedly,  seeing  a  shadow  chase  the 
joy  from  Betsy's  face  and  guessing  the  cause; 
"don't  you  ?"     Betsy  nodded. 

"And  there  ought  to  be  about  a  hundred  tick- 
ets, there  will  be  so  many  who  will  want  to  help 
this  new  movement.    Can  you  figure  that?" 

Betsy  wiggled  a  finger  in  the  air,  making  imag- 
inary numbers.  "Fifty  dollars?"  she  hazarded, 
her  eyes  big. 

"Correct !  A  mighty  fine  donation  for  a  slip  of 
a  kiddie,  is  n't  it?" 

Her  eyes  shone  exultantly,  and  Mr.  Manley 
looked  at  her  thoughtfully  as  he  pressed 'his  chin 
between  thumb  and  index-finger.  "I  want  you 
to  take  Josephine-Annabelle  up  to  my  sister's 
house  and  leave  her  there,  so  I  can  get  her 
to-night ;  I  have  the  very  name  for  the  baby,  and 
I'll  see  that  Corson  gets  her  in  the  window  bright 
and  early  to-morrow.  I  want  you  to  visit  with 
Mrs.  Stanton  a  little  while  and  talk  to  her — tell 
her  all  about  what  you  are  doing  and  why.  She  's 
home,  I  have  just  been  talking  to  her  over  the 
'phone,  but  I'll  call  her  up  and  let  her  know  you 
are  coming.  Now  don't  forget  to  tell  her  all 
about  it ;  I  'm  sure  she  will  take  a  ticket." 

Betsy  stiffened  with  awe  as  she  stopped  before 
the  great  house  which  bore  the  address  given  her 
by  Mr.  Manley,  but  she  marched  valiantly  to  the 
door  and  made  her  request  for  Mrs.  Stanton. 
When  that  lady  ajjpeared,  however,  she  forgot 
both  her  awe  and  a  sudden  shyness,  in  rapt  ad- 
miration of  the  charming  woman  who  seemed 
to  know  so  well  how  to  put  an  embarrassed  little 
girl  at  her  ease.  The  story  fairly  unfolded  itself 
under  such  sympathetic  interest,  and  it  was  such 


a  comfort  to  display  Josephine-.\nnabelle's 
clothes  to  one  who  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
their  manifold  attractions. 

"Josephine-Annabelle  seems  just  like  a  really 
child  to  me,"  Bet.sy  confided,  "but,  you  see,  she 
was  the  only  thing  I  had  to  give,  and  Muddy  Dear 
was  so  brave  about  letting  Roger  and  Mildred  go 
to  war,  I  knew  I  ouglit  to  be  willing  to  let  Jose- 
phine-Annabelle do  what  she  could  for  her  coun- 
try." 

"Has  your  mother  given  up  two  children  to  this 
terrible  war?" 

Betsy  nodded.  "It  almost  is  breaking  her  heart ; 
but  when  Roger  wanted  to  go,  she  said  it  would 
break  it  worse  to  have  him  stay  at  home  and 
know  that  he  was  shirking  a  duty  that  .some  other 
boy  would  have  to  do  for  him." 

Her  listener  started.  "Muddy  Dear  said."  con- 
tinued Betsy,  "that  if  she  kept  him  home,  every 
time  she  heard  of  a  soldier-boy  dying  in  battle 
she  would  feel  that  some  other  woman's  son  had 
given  up  his  life  that  her  boy  might  stay  home 
safe." 

Mrs.  Stanton  turned  pale  and  put  out  a  hand 
in  quick  protest.  "I  don't  see  how  any  woman 
who  loves  her  son  can  let  him  go  to  those  horri- 
ble trenches!"  she  said  fiercely. 

"Muddy  Dear  says  a  mother  does  n't  love  her 
son  if  she  would  keep  him  from  being  the  finest 
thing  he  can  be — a  patriot." 

Mrs.  Stanton  looked  at  Betsy  earnestly  for  a 
moment.  "Did  my  brother  tell  you  to  talk  to 
me?''  she  asked  suddenly. 

"Oh,  yes;  he  said  to  tell  you  all  about  it — he 
said  it  twice." 

Mrs.  Stanton  nodded  comprehendingly ;  her 
eyes  w^re  soft  with  mist,  but  her  li])s  were  set  in  a 
straight,  defiant  line.  She  realized  that  he  had 
sent  this  small  patriot  w'ith  a  purpose — he  had 
seen  through  her  request  this  morning,  that  he 
get  Edwin  a  berth  with  the  railroad  in  Panama, 
and  knew  it  had  been  made  l)ecause  such  a  posi- 
tion would  afford  him  exemption  from  the  draft. 
Of  course,  he  with  his  high  ideals  and  clear 
vision  would  have  read  her  purpose, — her  lips 
tightened, — but  she  did  not  care  whether  he  de- 
spised her  cowardice  or  not  if  he  would  only  save 
her  boy  for  her. 

Betsy  watched  Mrs.  Stanton's  face  uneasily, 
and.  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  precipitated  the 
moment  she  had  been  dreading — separation  from 
Jo-.\n.  "I  must  go  now."  she  said,  hugging  the 
(loll  close  to  her  for  a  moment;  "I  hope  the  one 
who  gets  her  will  care  for  her  most  as  much  as 
I  do." 

Mrs.  Stanton  came  back  to  Betsy's  problem 
with  a  start.    "Must  you  go,  my  dear?    You  are 
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a  brave  and  unselfish  little  maid  to  give  up  your 
baby  for  your  country.  I  hope  some  one  will  give 
you  another  dolly  just  like  her." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Betsy,  her  eyes  tragic; 
"I  shall  never  want  another — no  one  could  ever 
take  her  place !   Good-by,"  she  said  abruptly,  reso- 


Any  one  would  think  I  did  n't  want  to  serve  my 
country — and  I  do,  I  do !  I  must  n't  let  any  one 
else  see  how  I  miss  Jo-An,  though,  'cause  they 
might  n't  understand.  I  must  smile  bravely  even 
if  I  do  feel  bad  on  the  inside."  She  went  to  the 
glass  and   scanned  her   face  intently,   trying  on 
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lutely  keeping  her  face  turned  away  from  the 
chair  where  she  had  put  Jo-An. 

"Good-by,  dear,"  her  woman's  intuition  making 
her  see  deep  into  the  heart  of  her  small  caller. 
"Remember,  I  shall  see  that  Josephine-Annabelle 
has  the  best  of  care." 

Betsy  made  her  way  home  blindly  and  went 
straight  to  the  Ark.  Plunging  through  the  door, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  sobbing  hysterically, 
until  her  pillow  had  a  big  damp  hollow  in  its 
center  and  her  lips  tasted  salty  when  she  put  her 
tongue  against  them.  Finally  she  sat  up  and 
shook  herself  angrily.    "I  'm  ashamed  of  myself! 


various  expressions  to  find  the  one  best  fitted  to 
present  to  the  world.  It  was  most  absorbing,  but 
when  it  had  been  decided  on,  it  only  served  to 
remind  her  how  many,  many  years  she  might 
have  to  wear  it.  She  must  find  some  way  to  fill 
in  the  dreary,  Jo-Anless  hours,  and  decided  that 
she  would  do  so  by  writing  poems  and  becoming 
famous.  Years  later,  when  her  fame  had  become 
world-wide,  people  would  comment  on  her  sad 
beauty  and  whisper  that  she  had  turned  to  writ- 
ing for  comfor*.  after  having  given  up  her  only 
child  to  her  country. 

With  Betsy,  action  always  trod  upon  the  heels 
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of  thought.  Going  to  a  small  desk  that  had  be- 
longed to  every  little  Lane  since  Roger,  she 
hunted  up  a  stubby  pencil,  which  she  chewed 
diligently  for  inspiration,  and  evolved  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

Jo-An  of  Ark  went  bravely  forth 

When  she  heard  her  country  call ; 

And  her  mother  wept,  for  she  knew  full  well 

That  she'd  never  come  back  at  all. 

Betsy  wept  a  little  more,  herself,  and  became 
so  saturated  with  self-pity  that  she  decided  her 
grief  would,  no  doubt,  not  allow  her  to  live  long 
after  all,  and  she  had  a  vividly  clear  picture  of 
herself,  still  and  cold  upon  her  bed  around  which 
were  clustered  a  grief-stricken  family.  The  spirit 
of  sadness  proved  so  stimulating  to  her  Muse 
that  she  was  able  to  drip  out  a  "farewell  poem," 
which  bore  the  further  information,  in  wonder- 
fully curly  letters,  that  it  was  '."Blank  Verse." 
She  read  it  over  feelingly,  in  trembling  tones : 

"I  am  going  o'er  the  river. 
Do  not  mourn  when  I  am  gone. 
I  am  going  to  my  Father, 
Who  is  Lord  and  God  of  all. 
I  can  hear  the  ripple  of  the  waters, 
I  can  hear  voices  soft  and  clear, 
I  can  see  Him  coming  to  see  me, 
A  weary  traveleer." 

The  dinner-bell  rang  while  she  was  reading 
this  over  for  the  third  time,  so  .she  put  the  poems 
away  in  a  sandalwood  box  that  held  her  treas- 
ures— a  baby  ring  and  a  chewed  gold  locket, — 
and,  assuming  the  expression  of  forced  cheerful- 
ness which  she  must  wear  before  the  world,  she 
bent  not  entirely  reluctant  steps  toward  the  en- 
ticing aroma  of  hot  rolls. 

When  bedtime  came  there  was  no  Jo-An  to 
undress  and  tuck  under  the  covers,  there  re- 
mained only  her  empty  bed  and  a  forlorn  suit  of 
mail  that  she  had  so  lately  and  so  spiritedly  worn. 
Betsy  swallowed  hard  and  turned  her  back  on 
them  and  fell  asleep,  feeling  even  more  forlorn 
than  she  had  felt  on  those  long-ago  nights  when 
she  had  first  stopped  .sucking  her  thumb. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  evening  that  knowl- 
edge of  Betsy's  sacrifice  became  family  i)roperty. 
Mrs.  Lane  looked  up  from  the  evening  paper  and 
smiled  at  Betsy,  who  seemed  to  her  strangely 
distrait. 

"This  will  interest  you,  little  daughter;  it  is 
about  the  Junior  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
which  you  are  so  interested."     She  read : 

"One  little  girl  'somewhere  in  Washington'  has  made 
a  prompt  response  to  the  President's  proclamation  of 
Wednesday,  which  should  prove  inspiring  to  all  chil- 
dren.    In  one  of  the  big  windows  of  Corson's  store,  sur- 


rounded by  Red  Cross  emblems  and  American  flags, 
stands  a  large  doll  with  a  mop  of  real,  red  curls  and  a 
wonderful  assortment  of  clothes.  A  large  card  bears 
this   announcement  : 


GUESS  MY  NAME  AND  TAKE  ME 
HOME! 

"'I  belong  to  a  little  girl  who  wants 
to  raise  some  money  of  her  "very  own" 
to  give  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The 
person  who  guesses  the  name  given  to 
me  by,  and  known  only  to,  Mr.  Arthur 
Manley,  of  the  National  Trust  Com- 
pany, who  is  acting  as  my  guardian, 
will  become  my  future  owner.  Guess- 
ing tickets  may  be  bought  inside  at  the 
jewelry  counter  at  fifty  cents  a  ticket.' 


"The  window  has  been  a  source  of  great  interest  to 
the  shoppers  that  throng  F  Street,  and  this  afternoon 
the  doll  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  a  no  less  exalted 
personage  than  the  President  himself,  who  looked  the 
pleasure  which  had  been  given  him  by  this  action  of 
an  unselfish  and  patriotic   child." 

Betsy  clasped  her  hands.  "Jo-An!"  she 
screamed  excitedly. 

"What?"  exclaimed   Mrs.   Lane,   in  surprise. 

"Jo-An."  repeated  Betsy,  "my  Jo-An !  I  gave 
her.  Muddy  Dear,  but  I  never  knew  she  'd  be  so 
famous." 

Mrs.  Lane  held  out  inviting  arms.  "Come  and 
tell  Mother  every  word  about  it." 

Betsy  snuggled  into  the  dear  shelter  and  told 
her  story. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  Mother  is  that  her 
little  daughter  has  had  such  a  lovely  thought;  and 
I  know  just  what  it  means  to  you,  sweetheart,  for 
I  know  just  how  dearly  you  loved  Josephine- 
Annabelle.  I  will  take  you  down  to-morrow  to 
see  her  in  all  of  her  glory." 

Betsy  shook  her  head  violently.  "No,  Muddy 
Dear,  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  it.  Do  you 
s'pose  all  the  chances  will  be  taken  ?" 

"They  're  certain  to  be.  I  suppose  in  a  day 
or  .so  the  name  of  the  prize-winner  will  be  an- 
nounced." 

When  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Manley's  check  for 
fifty  dollars  arrived,  Betsy  could  scarcely  contain 
lier  rapture — it  .seemed  impossible  that  .she,  Betsy 
Lane,  should  have  such  untold  wealth  at  her  dis- 
posal. She  decided  promptly  that  the  money  must 
be  donated  in  the  name  of  Jo-An  of  Ark.  "Be- 
cau.se  you  know,  Muddy  Dear,  she  is  the  one 
who  really  earned  it."  And  so  it  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  first  list  of  contributions  published. 
Betsy  clipped  this  list  from  the  paper  and  put  it, 
with  the  other  article,  beside  her  poems.  When 
the  want  of  Jo-.\n  pressed  too   hard   upon   her, 
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Betsy  obtained  a  great  deal  of  painful  pleasure  in 
going  over   these   mementos. 

As  the  time  for  her  birthday  drew  near,  Betsy 
tried  to  shame  away  her  longing  for  the  absent 
one  by  sternly  reminding  herself  that  ten  was  too 
old  for  dolls.  This  assurance,  however,  seemed 
to  lack  conviction,  so  she  tried  to  comfort  herself 
with  the  thought  that,  even  though  she  could  not 
help  missing  her  baby,  at  least  she  did  it  without 
a  shadow  of  regret  that  she  had  made  the  sac- 
rifice. 

The  birthday  dawned  a  sparkling,  perfect 
autumn  day,  and  there  flooded  through  her  small 
person  that  wonderful  feeling  of  delightfully 
unexpected  things  just  about  to  happen  that  one 
can  feel  at  ten,  and  thereabouts.  Under  her 
breakfast-plate  were  ten  new  dimes,  and  beside 
it  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  with  Boutet  de 
Monvel's  illustrations  in  color,  and  two  beauti- 
fully upstanding  bows  for  her  "scalp  lock."  She 
rushed  home  from  school,  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  birthday-cake  and  possible  ice-cream.  Skip- 
ping up  to  the  Ark  for  her  new  book,  she  halted 
in  amazement — she  had  had  no  idea  of  further 
presents,  and  yet  there  on  the  floor  sat  a  big, 
■'presenty"-looking  parcel. 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  Muddy  Dear,  who 
stood  near  with  expectant  face. 

"No,"  laughed  Mrs.  Lane,  "I  have  n't  an  idea 
what  it  is  nor  who  has  sent  it.  Do  open  it 
quickly,  for  it  has  been  waiting  here  for  you  fully 
an  hour,  and  I  am  perishing  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity." 

Betsy  tore  at  the  strings  excitedly  and  parted 
the  paper  wrappings.  She  turned  pale  with  emo- 
tion— then  a  vivid  red  overspread  her   face,  and 


with  a  shriek  of  joy  she  clasped  Jo-An  in  her 
arms. 

"Oh,  Muddy  Dear  !  Muddy  Dear !"  she  cried, 
rocking  back  and  forth  on  her  knees,  her  face 
close  to  Jo-An's. 

Among  the  wrappings  lay  the  little  grass  suit- 
case, and  on  top  of  it  a  square  envelop.  Betsy 
stopped  hugging  her  child  long  enough  to  open  it. 

"You  read  it.  Muddy  Dear;  I  can't  read  tall, 
sharp,  grown-up  writing." 

"Dear  Little  Betsy."   (read  Mrs.   Lane)  : 

"When  my  brother  sent  you  to  see  me,  he  did  so 
hoping  you  would  teach  me  a  lesson  I  was  needing — 
and  you  did.  When  I  found  that  Josephine-Annabelle 
had  been  won  by  a  young  man  in  Mr.  Corson's  store,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  buying  her  from  him,  as  he  had  only 
taken  the  chance  because  of  his  interest  in  the  Red 
Cross.  I  kept  her  with  me  for  a  while  so  that,  by  keep- 
ing me  constantly  in  mind  of  you  and  your  mother,  she 
could  finish  the  work  that  you  began.  Last  week  I  let 
my  boy  go  to  the  front  in  the  same  spirit  you  and  your 
mother  gave  up  those  dear  to  you.  And  now,  on  your 
birthday,  I  want  to  send  her  safely  back  to  you  as  I  hope 
my  boy  will  be  returned  to  me. 

"Lovingly, 

"Helen  Stanton.  " 

"Did  you  ever  read  anything  so  sweet?" 
beamed  Betsy.  Her  face  suddenly  clouded. 
"Do  you  think  I  ought  to  keep  her?  You  know 
I  wanted  to  make  a  sacrifice." 

"I  'm  sure  you  made  your  sacrifice,  dear,  and 
without  this  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  hard  for  you  to  make  it  only  made  it  of 
greater  value.  It  is  all  right  for  you  to  keep 
Jo-An  now  that  she  has  been  so  kindly  returned 
to  you;  for  all  of  us  mothers,  however  willinglv 
we  may  let  our  babies  go,  want  them  back — we 
want  them  back !" 


SNOWFLAKES 

BY  JESSICA  NELSOX  NORTH 


Ten  flakes, 
Twenty  flakes. 

Fifty  flakes  together! 
Whirling  through  the  crispy  air 

In  the  winter  weather. 


I'^ifty  flakes, 

.\  hundred  flakes, 

.A.  thousand  flakes  together  ! 
Mammy  says,  "Dey  's  picking  geese! 

Honev  catch  a  feather!" 


A  thousand  flakes, 
A  million  flakes, 

All  about  us  blowing. 
I  don't  care  what  Mammy  says. 

/  say  it  's  snowing  ! 


Our  American  boys  and  girls  of  the  high-school  age — and  their  parents  and  teachers  as  well — 
will  not  soon  forget  the  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  with  which  they  first  read  the  inspired  and  glow- 
ing words  uttered  by  M.  Rene  Viviani  at  Mount  Vernon  in  April  of  last  year.  As  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  said  of  them  at  the  time:  "Few  Americans  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  elo- 
quence of  M.  Viviani  at  the  tomb  of  Washington.  We  are  apt  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  our 
poverty  when  we  think  of  the  Westminster  Abbeys,  the  Pantheons,  of  older  nations,  but  our 
hearts  may  well  beat  faster  at  the  proud  consciousness  that  none  of  the  Powers  beside  whom 
we  are  ranged,  neither  England  nor  France,  Belgium  nor  Russia,  is  enriched  with  a  shrine  so 
precious  to  the  world  as  that  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  Old  World  paid  homage  yes- 
terday. 'Washington'  needs  no  translation  into  alien  tongues.  Like  the  music  of  the  'Mar- 
seillaise,' it  is  a  universal  clarion  for  'liberty'." 

Since  the  day  when  M.  Viviani  and  Marshal  Joffre,  representing  the  French  Repubiic,  and 
Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire,  spoke  those  memorable,  heart- 
felt words  beside  the  sacred  vault  on  the  Potomac  shore,  other  famous  envoys  from  other  great 
nations,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  have  made  the  same  pilgrimage  to  that  "world  shrine"  and  for  the 
same  chivalric  and  exalted  purpose.  Their  eloquence,  equally  sincere,  is  equally  deserving  of  re- 
membrance. And  so,  on  this  first  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  since  our  country  joined 
the  Allies  in  the  war  for  human  liberty,  St.  Nicholas  has  garnered  into  one  sheaf  these  remark- 
able expressions  of  the  reverent  homage  which  the  whole  world  accords  to  the  fame  and  memory 
of  our  great  First  President.  For  every  one  of  these  noble  tributes  to  Washington  from  other 
lands  than  ours  should  be  preserved  and  cherished  by  the  youth  of  America. 


Kc==^'^^ 


ADDRESS   OF   M.   RENE   VIVIANI, 
APRIL  29,  1917 

Gentlemen  :  We  could  not  remain  longer  in 
Washington  without  accomplishing  this  pious 
pilgrimage.  In  this  spot  lies  all  that  is  mortal 
of  a  great  hero.  Close  by  this  spot  is  the  modest 
abode  where  Washington  rested  after  the  tre- 
mendous labor  of  achieving  for  a  nation  its 
emancipation.  In  this  spot  ifieet  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world  and  the  veneration  of  the 
American  people.  In  this  spot  rise  before  us  the 
glorious  memories  left  by  the  soldiers  of  France 
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led  by  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette ;  a  descendant 
of  tlie  latter,  my  friend  M.  de  Chambrun.  accom- 
panies us.  And  I  esteem  it  a  supreme  honor  as 
well  as  a  satisfaction  for  my  conscience  to  be 
entitled  to  render  this  homage  to  our  ancestors 
in  the  presence  of  my  colleague  and  friend,  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  so  nobly  represents  his  great  nation. 
By  thus  coming  to  lay  here  the  respectful  tribute 
of  every  English  mind,  he  shows,  in  this  historic 
moment  of  communion  which  France  has  willed, 
what  nations  that  live  for  liberty  can  do.  When 
we  contemplate  in  the  distant  past  the  luminous 
presence  of  Washington,  in  nearer  times  the 
majestic  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  we 
respectfully  salute  President  Wilson,  the  worthy 
heir  of  these  great  memories,  we  at  one  glance 
measure  the  vast  career  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  because  the  American  people  proclaimed 
and  won  for  the  nation  the  right  to  govern  itself, 
it  is  because  it  proclaimed  and  won  the  equality 
of  all  men,  that  the  free  American  people  at  the 
hour  marked  by  fate  has  been  enabled  with  com- 
manding force  to  carry  its  action  beyond  the 
seas ;  it  is  because  it  was  resolved  to  extend  its 
action  still  further  that  Congress  was  enabled  to 
obtain  within  the  space  of  a  few  days  the 
vote  of  conscription  and  to  proclaim  the  necessity 
for  a  national  army  in  the  full  splendor  of  civil 
peace.  In  the  name  of  France  I  salute  the 
young  army  which  will  share  in  our  common 
glory. 

While  .paying  this  supreme  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Washington  I  do  not  diminish  the  effect  of 
my  words  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  memory 
of  so  many  unnamed  heroes.  I  ask  you  before 
this  tomb  to  bow  in  earnest  meditation  and  all 
the  fervor  of  piety  before  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
allied  nations  who  for  nearly  three  years  have 
been  fighting  under  different  flags  for  the  same 
ideal.  I  beg  you  to  address  the  homage  of  your 
hearts  and  souls  to  all  the  heroes,  born  to  live  in 
happiness,  in  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  their  labors, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  human  affections,  who 
went  into  l)attle  with  virile  cheerfulness  and  gave 
themselves  up  not  to  death  alone  but  to  the  eternal 
silence  that  closes  over  those  whose  sacrifice  re- 
mains unnamed,  in  the  full  knowledge  that,  save 
fo#  those  who  loved  them,  their  names  would 
disappear  with  their  bodies.  Their  monument 
is  in  our  hearts.  Not  the  living  alone  greet  us 
here;  the  ranks  of  the  dead  themselves  rise  to 
surround  the  soldiers  of  liberty. 

At  this  solemn  hour  in  the  historj'  of  the  world, 
while  saluting  from  this  sacred  mound  the  final 
victory  of  justice,  I  send  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  the  greetings  of  the  French  Re- 
public. 


THE    TRIBUTE    OF    MARSHAL    JOSEPH 
JOFFRE,  APRIL  29,   1917 

In  the  French  army  all  venerate  the  name  and 
memory  of  Washington.  I  respectfully  salute 
here  the  great  soldier  and  lay  upon  his  tomb  the 
palm  we  offer  our  soldiers  who  have  died  for 
their  country. 


TRIBUTE    OF    THE    RT.    HON.    ARTHUR 
JAMES   BALFOUR,  APRIL  29,    1917 

My  friend  and  colleague,  M.  Viviani,  in  phrases 
burning  with  emotion  and  in  eloquent  language, 
not  only  has  paid  tribute  to  the  hero  who  is 
buried  here,  but  has  brought  our  thoughts  down 
to  the  present  crisis,  the  greatest  in  the  world's 
history.  He  has  told  us  of  the  people  of  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy  and  Serbia,  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  liberty.  No  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  where  a  speech  in  behalf  of  liberty 
might  be  made  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
tomb  of  Washington. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  speech,"  Mr.  Balfour 
added,  "as  that  has  already  been  done  by  a  master  of 
speech,"  but  a  card,  attached  to  a  huge  wreath  of  lilies 
placed  beside  the  French  palm,  bore  the  following  words 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  handwriting: 

Dedicated  by  the  British  Mission  to  the  im- 
mortal memory  of  George  Washington,  soldier, 
statesman,  patriot,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  the  country  of  which  he  was  by  birth  a  cit- 
izen and  the  country  his  genius  called  into  exis- 
tence fighting  side  by  side  to  save  mankind  from 
a  military  despotism. 
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SPEECH    OF   H.   R.    H.   THE    PRINCE   OF 

UDINE,  LEADER  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

MISSION,  MAY  28,   1917 


Gentlemen  :  We  come  to-day  upon  a  devout 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  your  great  national 
hero. 

The  Wreath,  which  we  have  come  to  lay  upon 
it,  and  which  we  have  brought  from  Rome,  is 
such  as  used  to  be  offered  to  Roman  heroes;  it 
represents  the  homage  of  the  Italian  nation  to 
the  man  who  symbolizes  the  purest  traditions  and 
the  most  noble  aspirations  of  the  American  spirit. 

We  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  sadness,  gentle- 
men, when  we  behold  all  around  us  the  most  civi- 
lized nations  on  earth  dragged  by  powerful 
oligarchies  into  this  colossal  war,  than  which 
there  has  never  been  a  greater  or  one  more 
abounding  in  sorrow. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  gathered  here  to-day 
bears  witness  to  the  purity  of  our  sentiments  and 
to  the  nobility  of  our  sacrifices.  It  bears  wit- 
ness, moreover,  to  feelings  deep  enough  to  domi- 
nate events  and  to  overcome  grief. 

As  sailors  on  a  stormy  night  look  toward  a 
far-shining  light  which  they  can  only  reach  by 
painful  and  difficult  efforts,  so  do  we  to-day  turn 
our  eyes  toward  our  heroes. 

So  great  a  war  and  such  deep  sorrows  should 
not  be  without  the  beneficial  results  for  human- 
ity. We  feel  that  to  establish  a  fuller  human 
life,  a  nobler  union  of  mankind,  we  should  let 
ourselves  be  ruled,  as  regards  all  the  nations  and 
even  as  regards  our  enemies,  by  that  sense  of 
justice  which  inspired  your  hero. 

Therefore  we  come  to  his  tomb  to  seek  purifi- 
cation. His  noble,  austere  figure  tells  us  that 
we  must  dare  everything  in  war,  that  we  must  be 
ever  audacious,  and  that  we  must  never  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice.  He  conquered  forces  which 
seemed  invincible ;  he  did  not  hesitate  in  the  face 
of  any  danger,  nor  was  any  obstacle  great  enough 
to  arrest  him.  But  after  victory  was  obtained  he 
willed  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  of  justice. 

Thus,  too.  did  our  national  heroes  work.    Their 


names  are  as  sacred  to  you  as  the  names  of  your 
heroes  are  to  us. 

.'\nd  to-day,  at  the  tomb  of  George  Washing- 
ton, while  we  reaffirm  our  promise  never  to  hesi- 
tate in  war  and  to  offer  to  our  just  cause  our 
fortunes  and  our  persons,  we  affirm  solemnly  that 
we  look  upon  war  as  the  necessary  Via  Dolorosa 
which  leads  to  universal  justice  and  peace. 

I  desire  to  make  myself  the  interpreter  of  those 
sentiments  from  which  the  House  of  Savoy  has 
always  derived  its  strength  and  which  to-day 
form  its  prestige.  In  the  name  of  my  august 
cousin,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  in  the  name  of  all 
the  people  of  Italy,  I  wish  solemnly  to  declare, 
in  this  place  sacred  to  the  .Vmerican  nation,  that 
we  shall  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  our  lib- 
erty, and  the  liberties  of  the  peoples  who  are 
suffering  with  us,  shall  be  rendered  safe  against 
all  surprises  and  all  violences,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  affirm  once  more  that  our  victory  must  be 
that  of  progress  and  of  justice. 

May  the  spirit  of  George  Washington  watch 
over  us  and  light  us  upon  our  way ! 


SPEECH    OF   PROFESSOR    BORIS    BAKH- 

METEFF,  LEADER  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

MISSION,  JUNE  24,  1917 

With  a  feeling  of  deepest  veneration  have  we 
ap|)roached  this  sacred  tomb.  In  the  life  of 
nations  there  happen  to  be  times  when  the  trivial 
cvcry-day's  existence,  with  all  its  common  inter- 
ests and  petty  strife,  shallow  feeling  and  routine 
activity,  are  replaced  by  epochs  of  blazing  and 
impetuous  development,  unrestrained  display  of 
creative  genius ;  epochs  when  customs,  habits, 
institutions,  states  are  swept  away  in  the  irresisti- 
ble flow  of  events;  periods  when  days  count  for 
ages ;  epochs  of  historical  cataclysm,  turning- 
l)oints  of  history  of  mankind. 

.Such  epochs  carry  the  greatest  calamities  and 
the  greatest  of  blessings.  Bloodshed,  slaughter, 
all  the  horrors  of  war  and  civil  strife,  all  the 
miseries,  sorrows,  all  the  sufferings  of  expiatory 
sacrifice ;  but  great  is  the  burning  idealism  of  indi- 
viduals   and    nations,    luminous    the    display    of 
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human  nature  in  its  primordial  beauty,  splendid 
the  stately  progress  of  victorious  humanity, 
majestic  the  sonorous  footsteps  of  history. 

Such  epochs  breed  their  own  men,  heroes,  anil 
symbols  of  grand  feats.  George  Washington 
lived  at  such  an  epoch ;  he  was  the  hero  and 
spokesman  of  his  time. 

Fate  has  bestowed  on  us  the  blessing  to  be 
witnesses  and  partakers  of  such  an  epoch.  From 
the  smoking  ruins  of  heroic  Belgium  and  Poland, 
ruins  soaked  by  blood  of  nameless  martyrs,  from 
the  cries  of  sorrow  and  misery  of  innocent  vic- 
tims, there  is  rising  the  dawn  of  a  new  life,  a 
life  of  peaceful  prosperity,  justice  and  humanity, 
growing  out  of  the  conquered  and  smashed  rem- 
nants of  militant  autocracy. 

To  us  Russians  this  epoch  has  brought  emanci- 
pation, has  set  oppressed  nations  free,  has  abol- 
ished the  injustice  of  racial  prejudice.  Nearly 
two  hundred  million  human  beings  have  got  the 
blessing  of  freedom  which  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  George  Washington  consecrated 
in  this  country. 

With  a  feeling  of  solemn  veneration  and  over- 
whelming emotion  I  bestow  on  this  immortal 
tomb  this  wreath  as  a  tribute  to  the  hero,  to  the 
kuiglit  of  liberty  and  democracy,  from  the  mes- 
sengers of  Russia's  freedom. 


SPEECH   OF   VISCOUNT    ISHII,    LEADER 

OF  THE  JAPANESE   WAR   MISSION, 

AUGUST  26,  1917 

In  the  name  of  my  gracious  sovereign,  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  and  representing  all  the  liberty- 
loving  people  who  own  his  sway,  I  stand  to-day 
in  this  sacred  presence,  not  to  eulogize  the  name 
of  Washington,   for  that   were  presumption,  but 


to  offer  the  simple  tril)ute  of  a  people's  reverence 
and  love. 

Washington  was  an  American ;  but  America, 
great  as  she  is,  powerful  as  she  is,  certain  as 
she  is  of  her  splendid  destiny,  can  lay  no  ex- 
clusive claim  to  this  immortal  name.  Washing- 
ton is  now  a  citizen  of  the  world;  to-day  he  be- 
longs to  all  mankind.  And  so  men  come  here 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  honor  his  memory 
and  to  reiterate  their  faith  in  the  principles  to 
which  his  great  life  was  devoted. 

Japan  claims  entrance  to  this  holy  circle.  She 
yields  to  none  in  reverence  and  respect ;  nor  is 
there  any  gulf  too  deep  and  wide  for  the  hearts 
and  the  understandings  of  her  people  to  cross. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  men  who  love  liberty  and 
justice  better  than  they  love  life,  that  men  who 
know  what  honor  is,  should  seek  this  shrine  and 
here,  in  the  presence  of  these  sacred  ashes,  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

It  is  a  fitting  place,  at  this  time,  when  all  the 
world  is  filled  with  turmoil  and  suffering,  for 
comrades  in  a  holy  cause  to  gather  here  and 
renew  their  fealty  to  a  righteous  purpose,  firm 
in  the  determination  that  the  struggle  must  go 
on  until  the  world  is  free  from  menace  and 
aggression. 

Japan  is  proud  to  place  herself  beside  her  noble 
allies  in  this  high  resolve,  and  here,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  deathless  ashes,  she  reaffirms  h(;r 
devotion  to  the  cause  and  the  principle  for  which 
they  wage  battle,  fully  determined  to  do  her 
whole  part  in  securing  for  the  world  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  lasting  peace. 

As  the  representative  of  my  people,  then.  I 
place  this  wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  Washington 
with  reverent  hands ;  and  in  so  doing,  it  is  my 
proud  privilege  to  again  pledge  my  country  to 
those  principles  of  right  and  justice  which  have 
given  immortality  to  the  name  of  Washington. 


[Note:  The  addresses  of  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  Molenko  Vesnitch,  Chairman  of 
the  Serbian  War  Mission,  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  on  January  6th,  were  published  too  late  to  be  included 
in  this  number  of   St.   Nicholas,  but  will  appear  in  the  March  issue. — Editor.] 


TWO    ANECDOTES    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN 

Only  a  few  years  ago  this  magazine  had  tlic  privilege  of  publishing,  as  a  year-long  serial,  the  "Boys' 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Helen  Nicolay,  which  retold  from  authentic  sources  the  familiar, 
marvelous  story  of  this  "plain  man  of  the  people,"  who,  as  Emerson  said,  "was  hurried  to  the  helm 
in  a  tornado";  who  "for  four  years  of  battle-days  stood  a  heroic  figure  in  the  center  of  a  heroic 
epoch" ;  whose  "courage,  magnanimity,  fertility  of  resource,  and  humanity  were  sorely  tried  and'never 
found  wanting";  who  was,  in  fact,  "the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his  time."  Every 
school-boy  knows,  too,  that  "his  heart  was  as  \vide  as  the  world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hide 
the  memory  of  a  wrong";  and  to  the  countless  anecdotes  of  his  simple,  good-humored  kindliness  are 
here  added  two  incidents  that,  it  is  believed,  have  not  before  appeared  in  print.  They  are  merely 
two  more  glimpses  into  the  every-day  life  of  this  "Matterhorn  of  men,"  to  whom,  as  to  George 
Washington,  all  the  world  bows  in  imperishable  recognition  of  his  greatness  and  his  deep  humanity. 


HOW    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    HELPED 

A   LITTLE   GIRL   TO    EARN    HER 

MISSIONARY   MONEY 

BY  OLIVE  VINCENT  MARSH 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  all  the  good  fairy-stories 
begin, — only  I  must  warn  you  that  the  fairy  in 
this  story  was  a  very  big  fairy  indeed,  and  very 
real, — there  lived  a  little  girl  in  a  little  town  in 
New  York  State.  I  know  that  she  was  a  bright 
and  happy  and  altogether  delightful  little  girl, 
because  now  that  she  is  growing  old  she  is  bright 
and  happy  and  altogether  delightful. 

She  lived  with  her  father  and  her  mother  and 
her  brothers  in  a  real,  old-fashioned,  homey  home, 
where  guests  liked  to  come.  One  of  the  guests 
who  liked  to  come  was  the  great  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
little  girl  was  always  very  happy  when  he  came, 
and  she  used  to  like  to  sit  in  his  lap  and  talk  to 
him.  She  called  him  "Uncle  Abe,"  and  he  often 
called  her  "Sissy,"  though  her  real  name  was 
Julia. 

One  time  when  the  President  was  visiting  at 
Julia's  home  and  the  family  were  all  gathered  in 
the  sitting-room  in  the  evening,  Julia  was  count- 
ing the  money  in  her  missionary  box,  at  one  end 
of  the  table.  Mr.  Lincoln,  watched  her  for  a 
moment  and  then  asked : 

"What  are  you  doing  over  there?" 

"I  'm  counting  my  missionary  money,  Uncle 
Abe,"  replied  Julia. 

Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  something  and  held  it  toward  Julia. 
Julia  drew  back  her  box. 

"Oh,  no,  I  can't  take  that,  Uncle  Abe,"  she 
said  earnestly;  "I  have  to  cam  all  the  money  I 
put  in  this  box." 

"That  so?"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  thoughtfully,  and, 
making  no  further  comment,  he  put  his  hand  back 
into  his  pocket  again. 


The  next  day,  when  he  was  ready  to  start  for 
the  train,  he  said  to  Julia: 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  n't  walk  down  to  the 
depot  with  me,  Julia?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  'd  love  to!"  cried  Julia,  and  she  ran 
for  her  hat. 

As  they  started  down  the  street  together. 
Abraham  Lincoln  shifted  his  valise  to  the  other 
hand.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  valise  with  two 
handles.  He  looked  down  from  his  great  height 
at  his  little  companion. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  you  could  help 
me  carry  my  valise?     It  's  pretty  heavy." 

Julia  was  a  little  surprised,  foi  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  never  asked  her  to  help  him  carry  his  valise 
before;  but  she  took  hold  of  one  of  the  handles, 
and  they  carried  it  between  them  all  the  way  to 
the  depot,  talking  gaily  as  they  went.  At  the 
depot  the  President  took  the  valise  and  pulled  a 
shining  coin  out  of  his  pocket,  holding  it  out  to 
the  little  girl. 

"There,  Julia,"  he  said,  "now  you  've  earned 
your  missionary  money." 

Julia  was  very  much  surprised,  for  she  had 
not  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  earning  money 
while  she  was  helping  her  friend  carry  his  valise, 
but  she  saw  that  she  really  had  earned  it.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  found  a  way.  Her  face  lighted  up  as 
she  exclaimed  joyfully: 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Uncle  Abe !" 

And  then  he  went  away  on  the  train,  and  Julia 
ran  home  with  the  shining  coin  clutched  tight  in 
her  hand.  She  thought  it  was  the  very  brightest 
l)enny  she  had  ever  seen,  and  she  hurried  to  put 
it  into  the  missionary  box,  where  it  would  be  safe 
and  sound. 

The  next  Sunday  at  Sunday-school,  when  the 
missionary  boxes  were  opened,  Julia  was  called 
out  into  another  room.  There  sat  the  superin- 
tendent, and  there  were  her  father  and  one  of 
her  brothers,  and  there  on  the  table  was  her 
missionary  box.     Everybody  looked  very  serious. 
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"How  much  money  did  you  have  in  your  mis- 
sionary box,  JuHa?"  asked  the  superintendent. 

"Eighty-two    cents,"    answered   the    Httle    girl, 
without  any  hesitation. 

"I  knew  it  was  a  mistake. 
It  's  not  her  box,"  said  her 
father. 

"Are  you  sure  that  was  all 
you  had?  Where  did  this 
come  from?"  she  was  asked, 
and  she  saw  the  bright  penny 
that  the  President  had  given 
her. 

"Oh,  that  's  the  money 
Uncle  Abe  gave  me  !"  she  an- 
swered eagerly.  "I  earned  it 
helping  him  carry  his  valise." 

The  shining  coin  was  a 
five-dollar  gold-piece,  and 
this  is  a  true  story  of  how 
Abraham  Lincoln  helped  a 
little  girl  to  earn  her  mission- 
ary money.  I  know  that  it  is 
true  because  the  little  girl, 
who  is  a  little  girl  no  longer, 
told  me  the  story  herself. 


Hamilton  and  General  Henry  Van  Rensselaer, 
tell  me  you  are  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  New 
York   waterworks   and   that   you   probably   know 


WHEN     THE     PRESI- 
DENT "DRAFTED"  AN 
ENGINEER 

BY  E.  W. 

One  bright  morning  in  May, 
1861,  before  the  first  advance 
over  Long  Bridge  into  Vir- 
ginia, young  Captain  Church, 
of  the  Twelfth  New  York 
Regiment,  was  in  his  hut  at 
Camp  Anderson  in  Washing- 
ton when  a  sentinel  entered 
and  presented  a  card  reading, 
"Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,"  with 
the  request  that  Captain 
Church  would  speak  with  the 
caller. 

Hastily  slipping  on  his  ac- 
coutrements, he  hurried  out 
and  found  the  President  sit- 
ting alone  in  his  carriage,  an 
open  landau,  with  somber 
horses  and  colored  coachman. 
With  a  kindly  smile  and 
outstretched    hand,    the    President    greeted    him. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  "two  of  your  relatives  who 
are   on  General   Scott's   staff,   General   Schuyler 


THKY  CARRIED  THE  VALISE  BETWEEN  THEM." 

something  about  a  particular  kind  of  pump  called 
the  Worthington  pump.  It  has  been  doing  service 
at  the  White  House.     But  latterly  it  has  refused 
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to  work.  It  has  turned  rebel.  With  no  water 
running  I  fear  sickness  in  the  household. 

■'None  of  the  plumbers  in  Washington  seems 
to  understand  the  mechanism.  But  since  you  are 
from  New  York,  I  am  venturing  to  hope  you 
may  have  the  required  knowledge  and  will  be 
able  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  all  needed  informa- 
tion. Will  you  come  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  judgment?" 

The  captain  replied  that  he  would  follow  him 
at  once  to  the  White  House,  and  do  his  utmost 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

"No,  no!"  said  the  President;  "come  with  me 
in  the  carriage.  Jump  in,  and  we  will  drive 
over." 

On  the  way  he  inquired  earnestly  concerning 
the  regiment  and  the  New  York  State  military 
organization,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  many  of 
the  evening  parades  of  the  regiment  and  con- 
sidered it  as  efficient  in  drill  as  the  regulars. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  geniality  speedily  relieved  all  nat- 
ural embarrassment  of  the  young  officer,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  short  drive  he  was  wholly 
at  ease  and  on  friendly  terms  with  the  President. 

They  drove  up  to  the  rear  of  the  executive 
mansion  and  went  direct  to  the  pump-room.  The 
captain  recognized  the  pump  as  one  of  the  Worth- 
ington  make,  known  as  the  reciprocating  pump. 
Its  mechanism  was  of  the  simplest  form,  but 
my.sterious  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  operated.  The  lugs  of  the 
valve-rod,  thrown  by  an  arm  on  the  piston-rod, 
required  nice  adjustment.  An  examination 
showed  that  the  rods  of  the  bind-screws  were 
worn,  allowing  them  to  get  out  of  place. 

The  captain  remarked  that  with  two  monkey- 
wrenches  and  some  thin  strips  of  lead  he  could 
himself  put  it  in  working  order.  The  tools  were 
brought,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

"Take  off  your  coat.  Captain." 

Wrenches  in  hand,  the  President,  under  the 
direction  of  the  young  officer,  fell  to  work  tink- 
ering with  the  valve-rod  and  screws.  The  steam 
was  i)ut  on  and  off  for  frequent  trials  until  ad- 
justment was  finally  secured.  The  President 
caught  the  idea  readily  and  displayed  consider- 
able mechanical  a])titude. 

"A  little  forward  on  your  side,  Mr.  President. 
There,  there,  gentl> — not  too  much !"  Captain 
Church  would  say. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  sober  and  earnest  as  any 
young  journeyman  on  his  fir.st  trial,  and  displayed 
a  corresponding  degree  of  satisfaction  when  the 
strokes  began  to  be  regular,  showing  that  the 
pump  was  beginning  to  do  its  work.  The  Presi- 
dent watched  it  for  a  while  critically,  but  when 
it  steadily  continued,  showing  that  the  difficulty 


had  l)een  overcome,  he  was  like  a  boy  who  had 
made  a  good  shot  at  marbles,  and  walked  about 
delightedly,  waving  the  monkey-wrench.  Putting 
his  hands  on  the  captain's  shoulders,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"Well,  we  have  done  what  no  other  two  men 
in  Washington  could  do !  Now  we  have  earned 
a  recess.  Come  with  me  and  we  will  have  a  little 
luncheon  all  by  ourselves !"' 

The  captain  urged  that  his  reward  was  in  being 
of  the  slightest  service  to  the  President  and  that 
he  must  not  consume  more  of  his  valuable  time. 

"No,  no!"  w^as  the  reply.  "You  must  obey  the 
commander-in-chief  without  question  until  re- 
lieved from  duty.    Come  along!" 

A  pleasant  luncheon  followed,  served  in  his 
private  room,  and  gradually  the  sympathetic, 
kindly  talk  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  elicited  from  the 
young  man  almost  every  incident  of  his  life.  It 
seemed  to  him,  on  recalling  the  incident,  that  it 
was  not  only  of  himself  but  of  his  family  and 
relatives  he  had  been  led  to  speak.  What  seemed 
to  impress  Mr.  Lincoln  most  was  his  being  the 
grandson  of  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  of 
Yale  College.  He  knew  all  about  the  importance 
of  Professor  Silliman's  work,  of  his  having  been 
the  first  strong  influence  in  the  country  in  popu- 
larizing science,  through  interesting  the  masses 
by  his  constant  lecture-tours  all  over  the  United 
States. 

,  "So  you  are  the  grandson  of  Professor  Silli- 
man— 'Uncle  Ben'  they  used  to  call  him?"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  captain,  delightedly,  "they 
did." 

The  tender,  thoughtful  tone  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
uttering  these  few  words  completely  won  the 
young  officer,  who  adored  his  grandfather,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  from  his  tenth  year  to  the 
beginning  of  his  collegiate  course. 

The  luncheon  concluded,  the  captain  felt  that 
he  must  not  further  detain  the  President  and 
turned  to  make  his  adieux  and  bow  himself  out. 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Remain  a  little  longer." 
Then   followed  another  question. 

Finally,  an  orderly  announced  the  carriage. 
The  President  took  his  hat  and  they  went  out 
together.  On  reaching  the  front  entrance  the 
cajitain,  believing  that  the  President  was  going 
on  .some  special  business  elsewhere,  again  endeav- 
ored to  take  leave,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

"Stop !  Stop !  Get  into  the  carriage.  I  must 
take  you  back  to  your  quarters — not  a  word ;  not 
a  word!" 

They  drove  back  to  Camp  .A.nderson  on  Frank- 
lin Square,  and  with  renewed  thanks  and  a  warm 
shake  of  the  hand  the  President  was  gone. 


SECRETARY   McADOO'S  THRIET  MESSAGE 


Treasury    Department, 
Washington,  D.   C. 
To  Young  America: 

Nations  have  their  childhood  and  their  days  of 
hard  lessons  just  as  children  do.  One  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  when  the  first  American 
army  marched  to  battle,  our  nation  was  younger 
among  nations  tlian  you  are  among  your  fathers, 
your  mothers,  and  their  friends.  Our  army  had 
drummer-boys  in  those  days,  real  boys  of  ten  and 
twelve,  who  marched  as  bravely  and  as  proudly 
into  cannon  fire  as  General  Washington  himself. 
Our  nation  had  little  ^irls  who  laughed  and 
cheered  and  loaded  muskets  for  their  fathers  as 
they  fired  through  loopholes  in  their  cabin  homes 
when  the  painted  Indians  charged  to  the  very 
doors. 

Where  many  school-houses  stand  to-day, 
American  boys  and  girls  may  have  helped  to 
fight  and  to  defeat  the  enemy  when  our  nation, 
too,  was  young. 

We  are  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  we  must  win  this  war.  We  can  and  we 
shall  win  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  say 
so,  and  mean  it,  and  feel  it,  and  live  it.  as  the 
boys  and  girls  of  '76  lived  and  felt  and  helped. 

The  nation  needs  that  sort  of  boys  and  girls 
to-day.  Not  to  beat  our  drums  nor  to  load  our 
muskets,  but  to  start  a  great  work  which  must 
be  done.  It  is  now  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  to 
give  an  example  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  to 
teach  fathers  and  mothers,  to  teach  the  grown 
people  of  the  nation,  that  we  still  have  in  every 
young  heart  the  spirit  of  '76,  when  boys  led  our 
soldiers  into  battle  and  girls  fought  beside  their 
fathers  at  the  cabin  walls.    The  lesson  is  "Thrift" 


— ^saving  to  the  point  of  sacrifice — self-denial  of 
everything  unnecessary. 

If  every  boy  and  girl  says  at  home  to-night : 
"I  will  fight  in  this  war;  I  will  save  every  penny 
and  lend  it  to  my  Government  to  help  save  the 
lives  of  the  big  brothers  of  America;  I  will  try 
to  teach  every  American  I  see  to  do  the  same," 

then  twenty  mil- 
lion homes,  the 
homes  of  all 
America,  will  be 
filled  with  the 
spirit  of  '76,  the 
spirit  of  the 
drummer  -  boys, 
of  the  brave 
girls  of  those 
days.  America 
will  win  again, 
as  it  has  always 
won,  through 
the  splendid 
strength,  cour- 
age, and  sacri- 
fice in  the  hearts 
of  youth,  that 
will  teach  the 
nation  the  lesson  of  saving  and  serving  which 
it  must  and  will  learn  through  the  message  which 
its  school-children  will  carry  home. 

Through  saving  your  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  and  buying  thrift  stamps  and  then  war- 
savings  certificates,  you  will  help  your  country 
and  its  gallant  armies  to  win  the  war.  I  know  you 
will  help.  W.  G.   McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Harris  &  Ewing 

SECRETARY    McADOO 


'W.  S.  S."— A  CHALLKN(;ii  TO   PATRIOTISM 


On  the  third  day  of  Deceml>er,  1917.  the  Govern- 
ment issued  to  American  l)oys  and  girls  the  most 
important  call  to  patriotic  service  heard  since  the 
war  began.  On  that  date  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  placed  on  sale  thrift-stamps  and  war- 
savings-certificate  stamps  to  the  value  of  two 
billion  dollars.  And  upon  the  capable  shoulders 
of  patriotic  Young  America  the  Government  has 
laid  the  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  that  sale. 

For  those  who  have  been  awaiting  the  final 
word  in  patriotic  home-service,  this  is  it.  Im- 
portant as  Red  Cross  activity  is.  participation  in 
the  war-savings  campaign,  both  as  a  buyer  and 
seller  of  stamps,  is  more  important.  Useful  as 
it  is  to  aid  in  the  increase  of  food-production  on 
farms  and  in  gardens,  it  is  more  useful 'to  buy 
war-savings  stamps.  Necessary  as  it  is  for  all 
of  us  to  save  food,  it  is  still  more  necessary  that 
we  save  money  to  invest  in  these  newest  Govern- 
ment securities. 

As  this  number  of  St.  Nicholas  appears,  the 
war-savings  campaign  is  just  catching  its  full 
stride.  February  is  the  month  selected  for  the 
great  "drive"  for  war-savers  in  the  public  schools. 
Organization  of  thrift  circles  is  going  on;  re- 
wards are  offered  for  conspicuous  service  in  the 
campaign ;  special  sales-spurts  and  sprints  are 
being  arranged ;  and  in  every  way  the  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  to  make 
the  campaign  interesting  to  the  young. 

From  such  exceptional  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  young  people  are  apt  to  gain  a 
wrong  impression.  They  may  erroneously  infer 
that  the  Government  is  desperately  in  need  of 
money. 

The  truth  is  that  in  this  campaign  the  money 
is  the  Government's  secondary  consideration.  If 
two  billion  dollars  were  the  Government's  only 
goal,  the  Treasury  might  have  sold  that  many 
Liberty  Bonds  in  three  weeks'  time.  In  selling 
its  war-stamps  the  Government  is  avoiding  the 
man  who  can  write  a  check  for  one  hundred 
dollars  without  feeling  it.  The  Government  is 
now  asking  definitely  for  the  subscriptions  of 
those  who  have  to  scrimp  and  sacrifice  in  order 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  savings-stamps. 
Much  as  it  needs  the  two  billion,  the  Government 
needs  the  sacrifice  more. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  war  preparations,  we 
are  profiting  by  the  lessons  learned  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the   school  of  hard  experience.     It  took 


England  eighteen  months  to  learn  that  this  war 
can  be  won  only  by  sacrifice;  we  arc  encouraging 
sacrifice  almost  from  the  outset  of  our  entry  into 
the  war. 

Some  time  ago  the  English  sent  over  here  a 
brilliant  financier  to  talk  to  our  bankers  about 
war  savings.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  asked  how 
the  nations  of  Europe  would  pay  for  the  war ; 
and  he  astonished  his  hearers  by  declaring  that 
the  war  is  being  paid  for  as  it  goes  along. 

Theii  he  explained :  This  thing  that  civilized 
people  call  money  is  after  all  only  a  collection 
of  bright  coins,  tokens,  of  almost  slight  value 
compared  with  the  total  value  of  other  things. 
A  nation  might  have  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
and  still  be  helpless  in  a  war  if  it  did  not  pos- 
sess men  and  materials  for  raising  armies  and 
equipping  them.  It  could  not  fortify  its  borders 
with  gold  nor  make  gold  cannon  that  would  stand 
the  shock  of  firing.  Wars  are  fought  with  ma- 
terials and  labor,  or,  as  the  British  say,  with 
"goods  and  services."  These  goods  and  services 
are  being  expended  now  at  the  rate  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  value  daily.  So  the  Eng- 
lish say  that  so  long  as  we  provide  these  goods 
and  services  we  pay  for  the  war  as  we  go  along. 

This  phrase,  "goods  and  services,"  has  become 
almost  as  well  known  in  England  as  "over  the 
top,"  and  "carry  on,"  and  other  catchwords  of 
the  war.  It  took  the  English  public  a  long  time 
to  realize  that,  while  money  and  credit  might  be 
without  limit,  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
quantity  of  goods  in  the  country  and  to  the 
services  which  a  country  can  command. 

This  is  particularly  a  problem  for  the  United 
States.  The  English  before  the  war  manufac- 
tured vast  quantities  of  goods  for  export.  To 
meet  her  early  war  demands  for  materials  she 
needed  only  to  turn  her  export  factories  into 
munition  factories;  and  not  until  later  was  it 
necessary  for  the  people  to  deny  themselves. 

But  here  in  the  United  States  we  have  manu- 
factured principally  for  our  own  use ;  that  is, 
we  have  been  using  up  about  all  that  our  fac- 
tories and  our  laboring-men  could  produce.  Now 
we  are  called  upon  to  send  to  France  for  the  use 
of  our  soldiers  there  enormous  quantities  of 
clothing,  munitions,  aeroplanes,  and  other  sup- 
plies. The  machines  with  which  all  these  re- 
quirements must  be  met  are  limited  in  number, 
and  so  are  the  men  to  run  the  machines.  Mean- 
while, we  are  decreasing  the  number  of  these  men 
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by  sending,  possibly,  millions  of  tbein  to  serve  in 
our  armies. 

One  of  two  results  is,  therefore,  inevitable. 
I'ither  we  must  give  up  many  of  our  normal 
demands  for  comforts  and  lu.xuries.  or  we  must 
fail  in  France — there  is  no  middle  ground.  If  we 
were  a  nation  of  millionaires,  every  one  of  us. 
the  same  frugalities  would  be  demanded  of  us. 
The  person  who  buys  an  extravagant  thing  to-day 
is  directly  competing  with  the  Government  for 
labor  and  materials  which  the  Government  must 
have. 

In  the  battle  of  Jutland  the  crews  of  three 
great  British  cruisers,  almost  to  a  man,  went 
down  with  their  ships  without  leaving  their  posts, 
because  of  the  British  naval  tradition  that  a  ship 
should  keep  firing  as  long  as  there  is  a  plank 
afloat.  The  last  shot  from  a  sinking  vessel 
might  turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  even  of  the 
war  itself. 

Such  devotion  can  now  be  shown  by  every  one. 
To  have  your  worn  shoes  half-soled  instead  of 
buying  new  ones  may  not  be  so  spectacular  as 
it  is  to  drown  in  a  battleship's  turret,  but  it  might 
be  just  as  effective.  For  the  leather  thus  saved 
might  become  part  of  the  harness  on  the  horse 
that  is  destined  to  drag  up  the  American  gun 
for  the  decisive  shot  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  \yar. 

A  high  commander  of  the  French  army  was 
recently  describing  to  an  American  writer  the 
l)erfection  that  is  being  attained  in  modern  war- 
fare. The  perfect  battle,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fought,  will  be  one  in  which  the  attacking  force 
suffers  no  losses  at  all,  and  wins  solely  by  artillery 
and  airplanes.  With  airplanes  directing  the  fire, 
the  artillery  barrage  will  move  steadily  forward, 
destroying  everything  ahead  of  it  and  allowing 
the  invading  divisions  to  advance  in  security. 

"Send  us  from  America  a  sufficient  number  of 
guns  and  a  sufficient  number  of  aeroplanes,  and 
we  can  go  to  Berlin  without  losing  a  man,"  said 
this  French  officer. 

And  when  the  .\merican  writer  inquired  what 
a  sufficient  number  would  be,  he  was  a'stonished 
to  learn  that  in  the  case  of  both  cannon  and  air- 
planes it  is  well  within  the  limits  of  the  building 
program  that  the  United  States  has  laid  out  for 
herself. 

So  when  in  the  stamp  campaign  you  hear  the 
injunction,  "Save  money  and  you  save  life,"  you 
are  not  hearing  a  fine-sounding,  but  empty,  sen- 
tence, but  you  are  hearing  the  literal  truth.  The 
Government  is  straining  every  energy  to  build  in 
the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  and  to  ship 
to  Europe  the  guns  and  flying-machines  that  shall 
bring  perfect   security  to  the   American    soldiers 


there.  .\ny  person  whose  selfishness  competes 
with  the  Government's  demand  for  the  metal  to 
go  into  those  cannon  or  the  labor  that  must  man- 
ufacture the  air])lanes  retards  the  program  just 
that  much  and  helps  to  maintain  the  peril  to  the 
.\merican  .soldiers  in  France. 

"Extravagance  costs  blood — the  blood  of 
heroes,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  one  of  his 
si>eeches.  If  the  boy  who  has  saved  his  dimes 
to  buy  a  new  pair  of  skates  sacrifices  them  this 
winter,  he  is  adding  just  a  little  more  to  the 
supply  of  metal  needed  by  the  gun-foundries,  and 
he  is  releasing  from  ])rivate  demand  a  little  more 
labor  to  make  the  gun-building  go  faster.  Nor 
is  this  a  hardship  to  the  skate  manufacturer,  be- 
cause the  Government  needs  his  factory,  and  if 
the  demand  for  skates  falls  off,  he  will  be  able  to 
manufacture  munitions  of  war. 

The  war-savings  plan  has  been  devised  by  the 
Government  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing the  thrift  spirit  of  the  American  public  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
desires  for  the  sake  of  saving  money.  .Cpiise- 
quently,  the  saving  plan  embraces  the  most ,  at- 
tractive, safe  investment  ever  offered  to  i|ie 
I^eople.  Where  is  the  banking  institution  that 
will  pay  four  per  cent,  interest  on  savings  and 
compound  that  interest  quarterly?  Yet  behind 
these  certificates  there  is  as  securitv  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  United  States. 

No  need  here  to  describe  the  war-savings 
stamps  or  the  thrift-stamps — doubtless  every 
reader  of  St.  Nicholas  is  familiar  with  them. 
They  are  everywhere  being  designated  by  the 
initials,  W.S.S.  The  price  of  a  certificate  stamp 
this  month — February — is  $4.13.  and  the  ])rice 
continues  to  increase  one  jienny  a  month  here- 
after; but  on  January  i,  1923,  the  Government 
will  redeem  each  stamp  at  'five  dollars. 

The  question,  then,  that  each  one  will  ask  him- 
self is,  "How  many  of  these  stamps  should  I 
buy?"  and  there  are  some  helpful  indications 
along  that  line.  If  they  arc  all  taken  u])  this  year, 
it  will  mean  striking  an  average  price  for  the 
stamps,  an  average  investment  of  $16.50  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
But  all  will  not  buy.  The  Treasury  officials  hope 
that  thirty  million  of  our  hundred  million  people 
can  be  induced  to  invest  in  savings-stamps. 
That  means  that  among  the  buyers  the  average 
purchase  must  be  close  to  fifty-five  dollars,  or  the 
value  of  thirteen  certificate-stamps.  The  Gov- 
ernment hopes  to  dispose  of  all  of  them  by  mid- 
summer, artd  earlier  if  ])ossible.  If  five  million 
boys  and" girls  will  join  the  savers'  movement,  as 
the  Government  hopes,  it  will  indicate  success  for 
the  entire  sale. 
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In  the  Liberty  Bond  sales  the  advertisements 
urged  citizens  to  make  their  money  do  double 
service — earn  fifiterest  and  help  the  Government 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  money  invested  in 
war-savings  starrtps  does  more,   for  it  renders  a 


triple  service  :  it  creates  an  income  for  the  in- 
vestor ;  it  is  cash  in  the  Government's  hands  for 
the  purchase  of  war  materials  ;  but  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  it  represents  sacrifice,  without  which 
the  war  cannot  be  won. 


THE  JUNIOR   RED  CROSS 


WORKING  FOR  THE  RED  CRO.SS  AT  A  SCHOOL  IN  LOS   ANGELES.   CALIFORNIA. 


"It  is  children  like  these  of  France  just  described 
that  you  in  America  can  help.  They  need  clothes 
and  food  terribly.  Most  of  them  have  n't  had  a 
single  new  dress  or  piece  of  underclothing  since 
the  war  began,  and  their  old  things  are  in  rags. 
Their  mothers  patch  together  tiny  pieces  of  cloth 
to  make  dresses,  but  when  the  cold  weather  comes 
they  will  suffer  unless  we  help  them  out.  .  .  . 
"Are  n't  we  going  to  help  take  care  of  them? 
There  are  twenty-two  million  school-children  in 
the  United  States.  If  every  one  of  these  children 
— you  are  one  of  them — started  to  work  for  the 
hungry,  ragged  children  of  the  countries  where 
our  battles  are  being  fought,  they  need  suffer  no 


more.  That  is  why  the  Junior  Membership  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  organized — to  give  you  a  chance 
to  work  for  them.  Our  President  Wilson,  who 
is  President  of  the  Red  Cross  as  well,  has  told 
you  in  his  proclamation  to  you  that  this  is  your 
part  in  the  war.  We  all  want  a  part  in  the  war 
— don't  let  your  chance  slip." — From  "Story  of 
the  Red  Cross,"  published  by  the  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

With  the  first  of  the  new  year  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  began  exerting  a  real  force  in  the  war  life 
of  the  nation.  Great  quantities  of  supplies  were 
being  turned  out  in  the  school  workrooms,  and 
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the  campaign  for  new  junior  members  was  boom- 
ing. Junior  members  were  doing  valiant  service, 
too,  in  the  senior  membersliip  campaign. 

In  Chicago  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  school 
auxiliaries  of  the  Red  Cross  had  been  organized. 
The  Chicago  juniors  had  already  made  nearly 
twenty  thousand  garments  for  European  refugee 
children  and  for  war  victims 
in  Red  Cross  hospitals,  and 
in  addition  they  had  made 
several  hundred  sweaters, 
scarfs,  wristlets,  socks,  hel- 
mets, caps,  wash-cloths,  and 
bars  of  soap.  The  soap  was 
made  from  fats  that  might 
have  been  wasted  otherwise. 
Miss  Justine  Clark,  the  Chi- 
cago director  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  rejTorted  that  all 
of  this  work  was  of  a  "stand- 
ard beyond  criticism." 

Here  are  some  other  typi- 
cal activities  of  Junior  Red 
Cross  members:  Boys  in  an 
up-state,  scl\opl  in  New  York 
are  operating  a  school  lunch- 
room, turning  over  the  profits 
to  the  Red  Cross.  Three 
boys  in  Pul)lic  School  No.  33. 
New  York  City,  conducted  a 
food  sale  that  took  in  ^$.71 
for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
has  endorsed  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  urged  its 
extension  throughout  that  State,  and  three  hun- 
dred schools,  public  and  private,  have  brought  in 
their  complete  enrollments.  The  entire  school 
system  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  has  come  in, 
raising  $1683.30  in  membership  fees  to  be  spent 
in  buying  materials  for  the  school  workrooms. 
The  Franklin  School  for  Boys,  New  York,  is  giv- 
ing the  Red  Cross  forty-four  dollars  a  month. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  Manual,  telling  exactly 
what  supplies  schools  can  make  and  how  to  make 
them,  has  now  been  issued,  also  an  illustrated 
"Story  of  the  Red  Cross."  Both  are  distributed 
free  to  junior  members  by  any  Red  Cross  chapter, 

SAVE   FATS. 

Ferruarv  is  the  month  selected  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  for  every  patriotic 
citizen  to  learn  the  rules  for  saving  fats. 

More  than  most  people  are  awa«t,  the  volun- 
teer system  of  saving  food  is  on  trial.  Since  the 
last  food  articles  were  written  for  this  Depart- 
ment, the  world  fooil  situation  has  taken  a  more 


serious  turn.  The  predictions  made  by  Mr,  Her- 
bert Hoover  last  summer,  after  the  preliminary 
survey,  are  now  seen  to  have  been  too  optimistic. 
The  harvests  of  the  western  Allies  have  proved 
to  be  smaller  than  we  had  expected.  The  full  ex- 
tent of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  German 
submarines    had    not    been    reckoned    in.      The 


A  REFUGEE  FAMILY  ARKIVING  AT  THE  SECOVllS  DE  GVEllIiE. 

friendly  neutral  countries  must  have  more  food 
from  us  than  we  had  counted  upon  giving  them. 

The  .result  is  that  the  voluntary  self-denial  of 
the  great  American  appetite  is  all  that  stands 
between  our  comrades  in  Europe  and  starvation. 

We  have  now  exported  the  entire  surplus  of 
our  1917  wheat  crop.  Every  peck  of  wheat  and 
pound  of  flour  that  now  departs  from  our  shores 
is  a  sul)traction  from  the  quantity  we  usually  eat. 
Every  pound  now  Represents  self-denial.  It  is 
the  supreme  test  for  the  volunteer  short  ration. 

What  is  true  of  wheat  is  almost  equally  true 
of  other  important  food  products.  In  effect,  it 
is  true  of  fats.  We  are  shipping  large  quantities 
of  fats  to  the  Allies,  but  their  hunger,  the  actual 
need  of  the  bodies  of  their  citizens,  is  clamoring 
for  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  fat  than  we  are 
sending. 

The  only  answer  to  that  pitiful  appeal  is  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  Americans;  not  an  arduous 
sacrifice,  for  we  Americans  eat  at  least  three 
times  as  much  fat  as  we  need  for  perfect  health, 
'but  a  curtailment  that  will  work  hardship  to  none 
yet  will  avert  the  miseries  that  result  when  a  seri- 
.  ous  tat  shortage  falls  upon  a  large  ])opulation. 
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In  those  happier  days,  before  the  war  began, 
before  we  realized  that  there  are  limits  to  those 
things  that  sustain  life  and  bring  it  comfort,  how 
many  of  us  would  have  ranked  fat  as  a  major 
food?  Fat  seems  to  be  such  an  incidental  thing 
— the  butter  that  goes  on  bread,  the  breakfast 
bacon  appetizer,  an  invisible,  but  essential,  ele- 
ment of  pie  crust. 

Yet  when  the  war  came,  the  human  family 
soon  saw  with  its  own  eyes  that  it  could  not  live 
without  fats.  The  crudest  effects  of  famine  are 
seen  in  regions  where  there  are  not  enough  fats. 
In  Belgium  it  is  said  that  more  than  half  the  chil- 
dren are  now  suffering  from  disorders  due  to 
under  nourishment,  and  other  thousands,  their 
resistance  lowered,  succumb  to  fierce  epidemics 
of  diseases  normally  held  in  check.  The  lack  of 
fats  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  suffering. 

The  eating  of  fat  does  not  create  excess  fat 
in  the  human  body,  as  most  people  suppose.  Fat 
builds  tissue  and  strength.  It  is  fuel  in  the  most 
compact  form  in  which  the  body  can  receive  it. 

The   shortage   in   fats   in   Europe  occurred  al- 


bers.  England  found  that  it  takes  four  acres  of 
grain  and  fodder  fed  to  meat  animals  to  produce 
as   much   human    food   as   one   acre   produces   in 
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most  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Because  of  the  lack  of  fodder  and  feeds, 
it  became  necessary  for  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries to  slaughter  their  meat  animals  in  large  num- 
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vegetables.  So  Europe  chose  the  more  efficient 
course,  and  relied  upon  importations  for  her  fats. 
The  burden  of  supplying  those  fats  to  the  Allies 
fell  largely  upon  the  United  States. 

Now  there  is  probably  no  shortage  at  all  of 
fats  in  this  country.  As  this  is  written  a  survey 
is  being  made  to  determine  that  point.  At  any 
rate,  the  Food  Administration  in  urging  us  to 
save  fats  for  the  Allies  is  not  asking  us  to  carry 
sacrifice  to  the  point  of  injury,  for  it  is  one  of  our 
first  concerns  to  keep  up  the  national  vitality. 

"Do  not  limit  the  supplies  of  milk  and  table 
butter,"  says  the  Food  Administration,  "but  con- 
sume it  all.     Don't  waste  any." 

These  fats  that  we  need  come  from  two 
sources :  from  animals  and  from  vegetables.  The 
vegetable  fats — olive-oil,  peanut  oil,  cotton-seed 
oil,  and  the  like — lack  certain  qualities  necessary 
for  growth,  qualities  that  the  animal  fats — butter, 
cream,  lard,  bacon,  and  margarine — contain.  So 
while  we  may  substitute  vegetable  fats  for  ani- 
mal in  large  part,  we  cannot  do  so  altogether. 

The  German  fat  ration  is  now  only  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  a  month.  The'  English  consumption  of 
fat  amounts  to  slightly  more  than  two  pounds  a 
month  for  each  person.  We  now  eat  nearly  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  fat  a  month.  We  could 
easily  cut  this  half  a  pound  for  each  person,  leav- 
ing plenty  for  ourselves  and  providing  an  abund- 
ance for  Europe.  The  Food  Administration  is 
offering  many  suggestions  for  cutting  down  the 
individual  use  of  fats,  some  of  which  follow : 

Observe  porkless  day  on  Saturday  in  addition 
to  meatless  day  Tuesday. 

Broil,  bake,   or   roast  meat   instead   of   frying. 

Serve  butter  or  oleomargarine  on  the  table, 
with  plenty*of  milk   for  young  children. 

Omit  rich  pastries  and  cakes.  Substitute  vege- 
table fats  for  animal  fats  in  cooking.  Save  fats 
trimmed  from  meat  and  use  them  in  cooking. 


Yer5c;^    h}!  J^mitie  'Povlg^on    anh  Stories  b^i  Vlflau&  3(^'in&5ftj;. 


iir.  Squire's  Lady  was  a  g'entle  dame. 

Sweet-faced  and  quiet;  hut  she  soon  hecame 
Like  niotlier  to  that  motley  comj;an> , 
The  Joyous  Travelers. 

Not  seldom  she 
The  pale-faced  Scholar  would  persuade  to  eat. 
By  toothsome  pasty,  or  choice  bit  of  meat. 
Because  he  studied  overmuch,  she  feared. 
That  timid  one.  the  Aunt,  she  often  cheered. 
The  two  Young  Maidens,  by  her  watchful  care. 
An  added  w-rap  in  chill  or  damp  would  wear. 
The  Young  Lord,  who  was  wasteful  with  his  gold, 
Received  her  counsel  wise. 

.♦  To  young  and  old 

She  ministered.     Xauglil  pleased  her  kind  heart 

more 
Than  thus  in  deeds  its  kindness  to  outpour. 
What  marvel  was  it  that,  ere  many  days. 
All  gave  the  .Squire's  Lady  love  and  ])raise? 

So  when  her  tale  she  told  they  drew  a-near, 

As  eager  as  her  Little  Son  to  hear 

What  this  loved  Lady  had  a  mind  to  tell. 

No  word  of  hers  could  fail  to  please  them  well 


'HERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  mother 
t^-'Sj  \vho  had  three' sons ;  and  which  of  them 
k.    w  <^    she  loved  best  she  could  not  have  told 

you. 

When  she  looked  on  the  oldest  she  thought  he 
was  the  bonniest  lad  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
When  she  looked  on  the  youngest  she  declared 
that  his  like  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms.  And  as  for  the  son  who  came  be- 
tween the  oldest  and  the  younge.st,  to  see  him 
was  the  delight  of  her  eyes. 

The  three  sons  were  as  unlike  as  fire  and  earth 
and  water.  The  oldest  was  a  loud,  merry  fellow. 
When  he  was  in  the  house  it  was  like  living  with 
the  North  Wind;  but  when  he  was  out  of  it  the 
whole  place  was  empty — so  his  mother  said. 

The  youngest  son  made  no  more  noise  than  a 
mouse.     You   would  never   have  known   that   he 


was  in  the  house;  but  if  he  were  gone  for  an 
hour,  his  mother  said,  "How  long  he  has  been !" 

And  as  for  the  one  who  came  between  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest,  he  was  neither  noisy  or 
quiet,  but  just  the  most  companionable  lad  in  the 
world,  his  mother  said,  and  the  handiest.  Nothing 
went  right  on  the  place  unless  he  was  there. 

These  are  the  things  the  mother  said  about  the 
sons  when  they  were  young  and  still  about  her 
knee;  and  she  said  the  same  things  when  they  had 
grown  to  be  old  enough  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

They  went  by  very  different  roads,  the  three 
sons,  though  each  of  them  desired  to  go  to  the 
same  place,  and  that  place  the  City  of  the  Shining 
Treasure,  where  fortunes  might  be  found  in 
plenty,  it  was  told. 

The  oldest  son  felt  very  sure  that  the  only  road 
on  which  to  travel  was  the  one  that  led  over  the 
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mountain-tops.  "The  way  is  steep,  but  who  is 
afraid  of  a  little  climbing?"  said  he;  and  he  cut 
himself  a  stout  staff  and  tramped  away. 

There  were  few  travelers  on  this  mountain 
road,  and  he  was  oftener  alone  than  in  company. 
But  he  was  never  lonely,  for  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  trees  like  a  merry  comrade,  and  the 
sun  was  brighter  on  the  mountain-top  than  in 
the   valley,  or  so   he  thought ;   and   at   night  the 


The  son  that  came  between  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  chose  the  valley  road,  whicli  wound  on 
and  on,  passing  by  pleasant  little  wayside  cottages 
set  in  fair  gardens  and  stately  castles  covered 
with  ivy. 

And  he  was  never  alone.  Peddlers  with  packs, 
jongleurs  with  songs,  farmers  with  wheat,  mothers 
with  babes,  old  men  with  staffs,  urchins  with 
goats,    maidens    with    spindles,    shepherds    with. 


••«-HICH  OF  THEM   SHE  LO\T.D  THE  BEST   SHE  COULD  NOT  HAVE  TOLD   YOU. 


stars  were  close  to  him.  so  close  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  could  touch  them. 

And  though  there  were  yawning  chasms  and 
perilous  precipices  along  the  way,  he  won  free  of 
all.  and  in  good  time  reached  the  City  of  the 
Shinmg  Treasure,  and  went  in  at  the  gate. 

The  youngest  son  was  certain  that  the  wood- 
land road  was  the  one  that  led  to  the  goal  of  his 
desire,  and  he  went  that  way.  Nor  did  he  lack 
for  company,  for,  though  he  saw  few  travelers, 
the  woodland  folk — foxes  and  deer  and  soft-eyed 
fawns — were  his  companions.  And  as  for  the 
wolves  and  bears  that  lurked  in  the  shadows,  he 
withstood  them  all  and  came  out  safely  beyond 
the  wood  to  the  City  of  the  Shining  Treasure 
and  entered  in. 


sheep — all  of  them  traveled  that  way ;  and  he  was 
a  friend  with  every  one. 

And  what  with  helping  one  with  his  pack  and 
another  with  his  lambs,  he  was  a  longer  time  upon 
the  way  than  his  brothers  had  been,  as  often 
happens  to  one  who  travels  with  a  crowd.  But 
by  and  by  he,  too,  came  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
and  found  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  City  of  the 
Shining  Treasure ;  for  there  are  more  roads  than 
one  to  that  wondrous  place. 

The  three  sons  did  not  meet  in  the  City,  which 
was  not  so  strange  as  it  may  seem,  for  each  was 
there  to  seek  and  find  the  Treasure  of  which  the 
City  was  said  to  be  full.  And  just  as  they  had 
come  by  different  roads,  so  they  went  about  in 
verv  different  wavs  to  gain  their  hearts'  desire. 
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'THE  SON  WHO  CAME  BETWEEN  WAS  A  FRIEND  TO  E\  EKV  ONE." 


The  oldest  son  was  no  sooner  in  the  City  than 
every  one  knew  he  was  there  and,  wliy  he  had 
come ;  and  presently  the  Lord  Mayor  sent  for  him. 


"THE   YOltXr.EST  SON,    WITH    SHOVEI-  ANO   I'UK." 

"On  the  toi)most  pinnacle  f)f  the  City's  towers 
is  the  nest  of  a  hawk  that  harries  our  poultry 
and  gives  us  no  peace.     And  T  have  promised  to 


fill  the  nest  with  treasure  for  him  who  hrings  it 
to  me.  But  none  have  dared  to  climh  so  high," 
said  he. 

"Oh,  I  am  used  to  climbing,"  said  the  oldest 
son ;  and  he  mounted  to  the  pinnacle,  rid  the 
people  of  the  pest,  and  won  the  treasure  while 
others  were  talking  about  it. 

And  no  sooner  were  his  pockets  full  than  he 
started  for  home.  But  before  he  went  he  bought 
a  present  for  his  mother ;  and  the  present  was  a 
jewel,  as  clear  and  as  blue  as  a  summer's  sky. 
for  her  to  wear  in  her  hair. 

The  youngest  son  dug  in  the  earth  with  shovel 
and  pick  for  his  treasure.  He  worked  long  hours, 
like  other  laborers,  and  his  hands  grew  hard  and 
his  back  bent  with  toil.  But  by  and  by  he  found 
the  treasure,  and  then  those  things  were  of  little 
matter. 

"Now  I  shall  go  home  with  my  pockets  full," 
he  thought.  But  before  he  went  he  bought  a 
present  for  his  mother ;  and  his  present  was  a 
pair  of  shoes,  made  of  finest  leather,  for  her 
little  feet. 

The  son  who  came  between  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  neither  climbed  nor  dug  for  his  trea.sure. 
He  earned  it  little  by  little  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  city,  where  he  was  soon  as  busy  and  as 
helpful  as  he  had  been  ui)on  the  road.  It  was 
scarcely  so  much  as  a  pocket  full  that  he  got ;  but 
he  was  content,  which  is  as  good  as  having  a 
fortune.  And  as  he  followed  his  homeward  way 
he  plucked  a  nosegay  of  early  flowers  to  take  to 
his  mother. 
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Now,  all  the  while  the  sons  were  seeking  the 
treasure,  the  mother  was  at  home  thinking  of 
them.  There  was  nothing  she  could  do — bake  a 
pudding  for  Sunday  dinner,  feed  the  chickens  in 
the  barn-yard,  or  listen  to  the  pigeons  cooing  on 
the  roof — that  did  not  remind  her  of  them.  And 
the  more  she  thought  of  them,  the  more  she. 
wished  they  were  home  again. 


"There  has  never  been  a  moment  while  you 
were  away  that  I  have  not  wished  you  back,"  said 
his  mother.  And  as  for  the  present,  it  was  just 
what  she  wanted.    Never  were  such  shoes  before ! 

"The  elves  must  have  stolen  my  shoe-last  for 
the  fitting!"  said  she;  for  nothing  would  do  but 
that  she  must  ])ut  the  shoes  on. 

And  while  she  was  doing  this  the  door  opened 


"PRESENTLY  THE   LORD  MAYOR  SENT   FOR  HIM.' 


And  one  night,  as  she  sat  by  the  window 
watching  the  stars  and  thinking  of  the  lads,  there 
came  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  And  when  she 
opened  it  there  stood  the  oldest  son,  brown  with 
the  wind  and  ruddy  with  the  sun,  with  his  fortune 
in  his  pockets  and  his  present  in  his  hand. 

"My  eyes  have  been  aching  for  the  sight  of  you 
since  the  day  you  were  gone !"  cried  the  mother. 
And  as  for  the  present,  it  was  just  what  she 
wanted.  If  the  fairies  themselves  had  asked  what 
she  most  desired,  she  said,  she  would  have  chosen 
a  jewel  for  her  hair;  and  nothing  would  do  but 
that  she  must  fasten  it  there. 

While  she  was  doing  this  there  came  at  the 
door  a  soft  little  tap;  and  when  she  hastened  to 
answer  it  there  stood  the  youngest  son  in  a  work- 
man's smock,  with  his  fortune  in  his  pockets  and 
his  present  in  his  hand. 


and  in  walked  the  son  who  came  between  the 
oldest  a«d  the  youngest. 

"Now  everything  will  go  well  with  us!"  cried 
his  mother.  "You  must  mend  the  latch  the  first 
thing  in  tlie  morn,  and  look  to  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney before  another  day  goes  by." 

"And  what  have  you  brought  me?"  said  she. 

"The  flowers  of  the  May  to  wear  on  your 
breast."  said  the  son  who  came  between  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest ;  and  there  was  no  need  for  her 
to  tell  him  they  were  just  what  she  wanted.  He 
saw  that  for  himself  as  he  fastened  them  in  her 
dress. 

"You  are  bonny  lads,  the  three  of  you!"  said 
she,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  door-stone  to 
witch  the  stars. 

But  which  of  the  three  she  loved  the  best  she 
could  not  have  told  you. 


^7 
OscAP  Lewis 


It  was  nearing-  the  end  of  the  long  summer  twi- 
light, and  the  basket-hall  team  at  Fenton  Park 
had  been  forced  to  call  their  practice  game  on 
account  of  darkness.  Several  of  the^^boys  still 
lingered  behind  on  the  turf  court  at  one  corner 
of  the  little  ])layground  for  a  few  moments  of 
field-goal  practice  before  changing  their  clothes 
at  the  club-house  and  hastening  home. 

In  the  group  was  Tom  Kane,  captain  of  Fenton 
I'ark's  team,  who  played  center,  and  Harry  Fuller, 
one  of  the  forwards.  Both  the  guards  were  pres- 
ent also,  and  several  members  of  the  second  team. 

.And,  of  course,  little  "Skeeter"  Hall  was  there, 
too.  One  could  always  depend'  upon  finding 
"Skeet"  on  the  basket-ball  court  as  long  as  any 
one  else  remained.  It  had  even  been  rumored 
that  he  sometimes  stayed  behind  after  all  the 
others  had  left,  practising  free  throws  and  field 
goals  and  dribbling  rushes — particularly  dribbling 
rushes  ;  they  were  Skeeter's  specialty.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  quite  dark  before  he  returned  to  the 
little  club-house  at  the  far  end  of  the  grounds, 
walking  slowly  and  reluctantly  and  dribbling  the 
ball  before  him  as  he  came  down  the  path. 
Skeeter  liked  the  game,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

It  was  a  real  misfortune  that  Skeeter  was  so 
outrageously  small ;  every  one  of  the  boys  at 
Fenton  Park  agreed  to  that,  for  they  wanted  him 
on  the  team.  He  was  so  serious,  and  so  good- 
natured,  and  so  vitally  interested  in  everything. 
But  the  chief  reason  why  they  wanted  him  on 
the  team  was  because  he  was  such  a  whirlwind 
of  a  player, — "a  regular  untamed  wildcat  when 
he  gets  hold  of  the  ball,"  Mr.  Wirt,  their  young 
physical  director  and  coach,  had  once  said. 

b^nton  Park  needed  good  players  that  season, 
too,  which  made  them  regret  Skeeter's  ridiculous 
size  all  the  more.  In  the  series  of  games  for  the 
championship  trophy  offered  by  the  playground 
commission,  little  Fenton  Park,  the  smallest  and 
most  recently  established  of  the  city's  playgrounds, 
had  battled  itself  into  the  semi-finals,  winning  the 


five  preliminary  games  without  a  single  reverse. 
But  as  the  race  had  narrowed  down  and  the  less 
expert  teams  were  eliminated,  each  succeeding 
victory  had  been  harder  won.  The  score  at  the 
end  of  each  game  became  closer,  and  several  times 
Fenton  Park  had  managed  to  make  their  winning 
goal  only  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  play. 

The  Saturday  before  they  had  played  the  semi- 
final with  the  team  from  big  Moss  wood  Park,  in 
Piedmont.  They  had  seemed  hopelessly  outclassed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  but  had  come  back  in 
the  second,  playing  so  desperately  as  to  even  the 
score.  And  then,  in  the  last  half-minute  of  play, 
Tom  Kane  had  thrown  a  brilliant  field-goal  half- 
way across  the  court,  which  had  won  them  the 
game  and  the  right  to  compete  a  week  later  in  the 
final  test  for  the  championship  trophy. 

They  were  discussing  their  chances  of  winning 
this  deciding  game  as  they  stood  there  in  the  twi- 
light that  evening,  ranged  in  a  semicircle  about 
one  of  the  goals,  each  in  turn  tossing  the  ball 
through  the  iron  circle  above. 

"Lakeside  Park  has  a  'gym,'  which  gives  their 
team  an  inside  court  to  practise  on,"  Mr.  Wirt 
was  saying,  glancing  at  the  same  time  about  the 
flat,  treeless  little  area  of  their  own  park,  and 
at  the  bare  factory  walls  that  rose  up  on  three 
sides.  "That,  of  course,  is  an  advantage  to  them. 
Then,  too,  their  team  practises  a  couple  of  hours 
each  afternoon,  whereas  most  of  you  fellows 
work  till  five  o'clock,  and  we  are  lucky  to  get  in 
an  hour  an  evening  before  darkness  comes  along 
and  shuts  us  off.  All  of  which."  added  the  coach, 
with  a  smile,  "gives  us  one  very  marked  advan- 
tage over  them :  we  realize  our  limitations,  and 
we  won't  go  into  the  game  over-confident." 

"Small  chance  of  over-confidence  on  our  side." 
agreed  Tom  Kane.  "All  we  have  to  do  in  order 
to  cure  ourselves  of  that  is  to  remember  those 
two  guards  on  the  Lakeside  team,  just  look  at 
their  record  this  season  !  Not  a  single  team  has 
scored  more  than  six  points  on  them.  Lakeside 
claims  to  play  a  perfect  defensive  game,  and   I 
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guess  they  're  right.  And — well,  a  team  must 
score  points  in  order  to  win!" 

"Those  Lakeside  guards  are  wonders,"  ad- 
mitted the  coach.  "Our  forwards  will  have  a 
hard  time ;  that  seems  certain.  Still,  we  '11  do  the 
best  we  can;  I  'm  sure  of  that.  And  no  team  can 
do  more." 

The  captain's  gaze  roved  about  the  group  and 
fell  upon  the  deeply  interested  face  of  Skeeter 
Hall  in  the  background.  "Too  bad  we  can't  turn 
Skeet  loose  on  those  Lakeside  guards,"  he  said, 
Regretfully. 

Every  one  turned  smilingly  to  the  little  "sub." 
who  grinned  good-naturedly  and  shifted  his 
weight   from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

"Why  don't  you  weigh  twenty-five  pounds 
more.  Skeet?"  demanded  Tom.  "If  you  did,  we 
would  feel  a  lot  more  confident  about  next  Satur- 
day's game.  But  you're  too  light.  Those  guards 
would  carry  you  around  under  one  arm,  and  you 
would  n't  have  a  chance  to  get  vour  hands  on  the 
ball." 

"I  guess  you  're  right,  Tom."  said  Skeeter,  re- 
gretfully. His  tone  was  exaggeratedly  solemn  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  face  showed  not  a  flicker  of 
the  amusement  they  all  knew  was  behind  it. 
Every  one  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"You  're  all  right,  Skeet,  even  if  there  is  so 
little  of  you,"  said  some  one.  "You  will  be  big 
enough  next  season,  and  then  we  '11  win  the 
trophy  sure." 

"Better  run  in  now,  fellows,  and  have  your 
shower,"  broke  in  the  coach  at  this  point.  "You 
might  catch  cold  standing  out  here." 

The  group  started  ofif  at  a  run  toward  the  club- 
house, and  the  coach  followed  more  slowly,  carry- 
ing the  ball  under  his  arm.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  heard  some  one  at  his  side.  He  turned 
and  saw  that  it  was  Sherman  ( or  "Skeeter")  Hall. 

''What  's  the  matter,  Sherman  ?"  he  asked. 
"Why  don't  you  go  in  and  dress?" 

"May  I  have  the  ball  for  a  while  longer,  Mr. 
Wirt  ?  I  '11  lock  it  up  when  I  get  through,  so  you 
won't  have  to  wait.  I  'd  like  to  practise  a  little 
longer." 

"But  it  's  almost  dark." 

"I  know.  But  I  've  an  idea  and  I  want  to  try 
it  out,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind,  Sherman,"  returned 
the  coach.  "Here  's  the  ball ;  i)ractise  as  long  as 
}ou  like." 

But  after  Skeeter  had  thanked  him  and  rushed 
back  to  the  deserted  court,  the  coach  stood  for 
several  moments  looking  after  him  through  the 
twilight.  "Now,  I  wonder  what  he  is  up  to  this 
time?"  he  mused,  as  he  turned  finally  and  con- 
tinued on  his  way  to  the  club-house. 


The  coach  had  occasion  to  ask  himself  that 
question  many  times  during  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, and  not  he  alone,  but  every  one  in  the 
park,  was  puzzled  to  account  for  Skeeter's  new 
and  mysterious  activity. 

"It  seems  that  .Skeet  just  about  lives  on  the 
basket-ball  court  these  days,"  Harry  Fuller  said 
one  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  the  week.  "Won- 
der what  he  's  up  to?" 

"I  happened  to  pass  here  this  morning,"  put 
in  another,  "and  Skeet  was  out  on  the  court,  so 
1  stopped  and  watched.  Do  you  know  what  he 
was  practising?  Dril)bling  rushes;  nothing  else 
at  all.  He  just  ran  steadily  up  and  down  the  court 
dribbling  the  ball  before  him,  bouncing  it  up  and 
down  on  the  ground  with  his  hand,  you  know. 
But  he  did  n't  run  in  a  straight  line ;  he  was  for- 
ever zigzagging  back  and  forth  and  darting  off 
suddenly  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  directions. 
You  all  know  how  quick  he  is.  like  a  flash.  .And 
always  he  wound  up  at  the  end  of  the  court  with 
a  quick  shoot  for  the  goal.  He  made  the  goal, 
too,  every  time.    Funny,  was  n't  it  ?" 

"Yes ;  he  has  something  up  his  sleeve,  sure." 

But  Skeeter  himself  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
solve  the  mystery,  for  he  always  evaded  their 
questions,  dismissing  the  matter  as  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  it  was  not  until  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  big  game  with  Lakeside  that 
he  made  known  the  plan  upon  which  he  had  spent 
so  many  hours. 

The  game  was  to  be  played  on  the  court  at  Lake- 
side's big  "gym,"  and  the  Fenton  Park  team  were 
in  their  dressing-room  just  off  the  crowded  main 
floor,  waiting  to  be  called  out  for  their  prelimi- 
nary practice,  when  Tom  Kane  felt  a  hand  placed 
hesitatingly  on  his  shoulder.  He  found  the  seri- 
ous, excited  face  of  Skeeter  Hall  looking  up  at 
him. 

"What  's  the  matter.  Skeet?"  asked  Tom. 

"I — I,"  began  the  other,  glancing  about  nerv- 
ously. "Suppose  we  go  over  to  that  bench  in 
the  corner.  I  've  something  to  tell  you,  and  it  's 
important." 

"All  right,  Skeet,  fire  away,"  encouraged  Tom, 
when  they  had  reached  the  bench,  wondering  at 
the  same  time  what  had  so  excited  the  little  "sub." 
for  Skeeter  was  usually  calm  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

"It  's — it  's  going  to  be  a  hard  game,  I  suiTjjose." 
he  began,  and  then  paused,  hesitating. 

"Yes,  of  course  it  's  going  to  be  a  hard  game," 
agreed  Tom.  "But  see  here.  Skeet.  that  's  not 
what  you  dragged  me  over  here  to  say.  You  've 
something  on  your  mind;  now  out  with  it!" 

Skeeter  broke  into  an  embarrassed  grin.  "Well, 
you  admit  that  the  game  is  going  to  be  a  hard  one. 
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Tom,"  he  began  slowly.  ••And— well,  the  score 
may  go  against  us,  you  know,  and — and  if  it  does 
I — I — well,"  he  finished  finally,  •"it  we  're  be- 
hind, I  want  you  to  let  nic  play  guard  for  the 
last  five  minutes." 

Tom  hesitated  at  this  unexpected  request,  and 
Skeeter  hurried  on,  his  eyes  fairly  sparkling  with 
excitement   and  earnestness. 

"I  have  a  scheme,  Tom.  and  I  think  it  will  work 
against  Lakeside.  Anyhow,  if  we  are  losing,'  it 
can't  make  much  difYerence  if  I  go  in  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  encl,  can  it?  My  plan  may  win 
the  game.  It  's  a  good  idea,  and  I  "ve  spent  quite 
a  lot  of  time  trying  to  get  it  as  perfect  as  I  can. 
and — well,  what  do  you  say,  Tom?" 

At  that  moment  the  cpach's  head  ajipeared  in 
the  door  and  his  voice  came  across  to  them.  •'All 
right,  fellows,"  he  called,  throwing  open  the  door 
that  led  out  upon  the  court.  "\t  's  time  to  warm 
up  now.     The  game  starts  in  five  minutes!" 

Tom  rose  to  his  feet.  "You  Ve  mighty  careful 
to  keep  this  idea  all  to  yourself,"  he  laughed 
down  at  his  companion  as  they  started  for  the 
door.  ■•And — and — "  he  hesitated,  "well,  all  right. 
Skeet,  I  promise.  If  things  are  going  against  us 
toward  the  la.st,  I  '11  put  you  in." 

The  game  was  to  be  a  hard- fought  one,  that 
was  evident  from  the  first  toss-up.  For  a  full  ten 
minutes  neither  side  scored.  In  spite  of  their 
widely  different  methods  of  i)lay,  the  teams  were 
very  evenly  matched.  Fenton  Park,  lacking  the 
thorough  preliminary  training  of  their  opponents, 
played  a  more  "ragged"  game;  their  passing  was 
less  sure,  and  their  combination  plays  often  were 
broken  up  before  they  were  well  started.  The 
Lakeside  team,  on  the  other  hand,  intent  upon 
their  cautious,  scientific  game,  lost  much  of  the 
spontaneous  dash  and  enthusiasm  that  distin- 
guished l-"enton  Park's  play. 

.\lthough  for  some  time  neither  side  was  able 
to  score,  the  game  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
thrills,  and  from  the  crowd  about  the  side  of  the 
court  and  in  the  gallery  overhead  came  continu- 
ous bursts  of  cheers  and  applause  fis  the  ball, 
hovering  perilously  about  one  or  the  other  of 
the  goals,  was  cajjtured  finally  by  the  guards  and 
sent  flying  back  to  the  center  of  the  court. 

But  as  the  game  advanced,  little  .Skeeter  Hall, 
sitting  on  a  bench  at  one  end  of  the  court  with 
several  other  substitutes,  saw  that  the  play  re- 
turned with  increasing  frequency  to  threaten 
Fenton  Park's  goal.  .\  dozen  times  the  vigilant 
guards  sent  it  Hying  back  down  the  court,  only 
to  have  it  return  slowly  but  steadily  after  a  mo- 
ment. And  then,  suddenly.  Lakeside  scored  twice; 
one  after  the  other.  Several  minutes  later  their 
center  threw  a  long  field-goal,  making  the  score 


6  to  o,  in  their  favor.  .\nd  then,  after  a  .struggle 
lasting  nearly  five  minutes  during  which  the  ball 
never  left  Fenton  Park's  territory.  Lakeside 
scored  yet  again  and  the  half  ended,  8  to  o. 

•'It  's  those  guards,"  said  Harry  Fuller,  Fenton 
Park's  star  forward,  while  the  team  was  resting 
in  the  dressing-room  between  halves.  "They 
seem  to  be  on  all  sides  of  a  fellow  at  once.  You 
can't  even  pass  the  ball,  let  alone  try  for  a  goal !" 

The  second  half  continued  much  as  had  the 
first.  Fenton  Park,  playing  desperately,  managed 
to  prevent  their  op])onents  from  increasing  their 
lead,  but  not  once  were  they  able  to  score  for 
themselves.  Always  when  they  threatened  Lake- 
side's territory,  the  two  opposing  guards  inter- 
vened and  sent  the  ball  snajjping  across  from 
player  to  player  down  the  court  and  out  of  danger. 
Fenton  Park  was  awarded  a  free  throw,  when  the 
game  was  three  quarters  over,  for  some  minor 
Iireach  of  rules  by  their  opi)onents.  Tom  Kane 
threw  the  goal  from  the  foul-line  and  scored 
Fenton  Park's  lone  point. 

The  game  continued  for  five  minutes  more, 
desperately  contested,  but  without  further  scor- 
ing, and  then  suddenly  Fenton  Park's  captain 
called  for  time  out  to  make  a  change  in  line-up. 

"All  right,  Skeet,"  he  called  briefly  across  the 
hall ;  and  with  an  eager  bound  the  little  "sub" 
had  left  the  bench  and  sought  his  place. 

The  play  went  on  without  noticeable  change. 
The  ball  at  the  moment  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lakeside's  goal,  but  Skeeter,  waiting  eagerly  at 
the  other  end  of  the  court,  knew  that  it  would 
remain  there  only  a  short  time.  He  was  not  mis- 
taken, for  soon  a  passing  rush  got  under  way  and 
the  ball  came  sweeping  down  toward  Fenton 
Park's  goal.  An  instant  more,  and  Skeet  at  last 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  play. 

Not  more  than  three  seconds  later  an  astonish- 
ing thing  began  to  hapi)en.  There  had  been  a 
series  of  short  and  rapid  passes  before  b'enton 
Park's  goal,  and  then  suddenly  a  small  and  sur- 
prisingly active  figure  detached  itself  from  the 
group.  It  was  Skeeter  Hall,  and  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  ball,  dribbling  it  along  skilfully 
before  him  with  one  hand. 

•'All  right,  Skeet, — ])ass!"  came  Tom's  voice 
near  by,  for  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  guard 
to  advance  the  ball  far  from  the  goal  that  he  is 
guarding.  ••Get  the  ball  clear,  and  then  pass  it," 
is  the  standing  order  that  guards  are  supposed 
to  bear  in  mind. 

But  Skeeter,  it  was  clear,  intended  obeying 
no  such  precedent.  He  made  no  attempt  \o  pass 
the  ball;  instead,  he  continued  his  dribbling  rush 
straight  down  the  field.  For  an  instant  the  oppos- 
ing players  were  taken  by  surprise  at  these  new 
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tactics,  and  then  the  Lakeside  center  shot  across 
the  court  to  intercept  him.  He  reached  the  spot ; 
extended  his  hands  for  the  hall.  But  on  the  in- 
stant that  his  fingers  were  heginning  to  close  upon 
it,  Skeeter's  palm  descended 
sharply  upon  the  leather 
surface  and  the  ball  bound- 
ed lightly  to  one  side.  An- 
other quick  sweep  with  his 
hand  brought  it  back  in  its 
course  again,  and  Skeeter. 
having  made  a  neat  and 
lightning  detour  around  the 
astonished  Lakeside  player, 
continued  swiftly  down  the 
length  of  the  court. 

A  second  player,  one  of 
the  formidable  Lakeside 
guards,  shot  across  toward 
him.  Skeeter  advanced 
straight  ahead  until  the 
other  had  reached  his  very 
side;  then,  at  the  last  in- 
stant, unexpectedly  shot  the 
ball  off  at  a  right  angle. 
With  a  lightning  squirm  he 
slid  under  the  other's  out- 
stretched arm,  and  the  next 
instant  a  roar  of  sponta- 
neous applause  shook  the 
building  as  Skeet.  balancing 
the  ball  on  a  high  bound 
with  his  right  hand,  shot  it 
aloft,  and  directly  through 
the  basket. 

"Great  work !"  said  Tom, 
clapping  Skeeter  briefly  on 
the  shoulder  as  the  teams 
reformed  for  the  toss-up. 
"Play  fast — only  four  min- 
utes more !" 

Skeeter  played  fast.  Ten 
seconds  later  he  again  had 
the  ball  in  his  possession. 
Once  more  he  darted  forth 
upon  his  astonishing  zigzag 
course  down  the*  hall,  drib- 
bling the  ball  before  him 
with  superlative  speed  and 
skill.    Again  he  shot  by  the 

opposing  players  with  his  lightning  dodges,  and 
again  the  rush  ended  with  a  swift  toss  aloft  and 
a   perfect    goal. 

"Score  eight  to  five;  three  and  a  half  minutes 
to  play,"  announced  some  one  on  the  side-lines 
above  the  uproar,  as  the  teams  reformed  on  the 
court.     But  by  this  time  Lakeside  had  readjusted 


its  play  to  this  unusual  mode  of  attack.  "Keep 
the  ball  away  from  him,"  was  the  word  that 
passed  among  them.  "Watch  him,  everybody; 
don't  let  him  get  near  it !     Watch  him !" 


THE   LITTLE   GUARD    WAS    OFF, 


DRIBBLING   THE    BALL 
HAND." 


AHEAD    OF    HIM    WITH    ONE 


Thereafter  Lakeside  kept  the  ball  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  court,  and  it  was  a  full  three  minutes 
before  one  of  the  Fenton  Park  players  managed 
to  get  possession  of  it.  Instantly  he  shot  it  across 
to  Skeeter,  and  like  a  flash  the  little  guard  was 
off  down  the  court,  dribbling  the  ball  ahead  of 
him  with  one  hand,  dodging,  twisting  and  squirm- 
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ing.  His  wonderful  natural  speed,  together  with 
the  sureness  and  ease  in  handling  the  ball  that  his 
long  hours  of  practice  had  given  him,  enabled 
him  to  elude  the  desperate  attempts  that  Lakeside 
made  to  stay  his  progress.  Again  the  ball  soared 
aloft  before  Lakeside's  goal.  It  struck  the  wall 
behind  the  basket,  bounced  down  upon  the  cir- 
cular- rim  itself,  wavered  an  instant,  and  then  fell 
— inside ! 

"Seven  to  eight,  favor  of  Lakeside!"  shouted 
the  scorer,  as  the  teams  hastily  formed  for  the 
toss-up.  On  the  bench  beside  him  the  time- 
keeper, eyes  on  his  watch,  drew  a  'ckel-plated 
whistle  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  r«.ady. 

The  ball  shot  up  between  the  opposing  centers. 
Tom  gave  Skeeter  the  signal  that  he  was  going  to 
attempt  to  knock  the  ball  across  into  his  hands. 
.Skeeter  nodded,  and,  as  the  ball  descended,  Tom 
jumped  high  in  the  air  and  shot  it  across  into 
his  team-mate's  waitinf  hands.  The  play  had 
succeeded,  and  Skeeter  was  off  like  a  flash.  But 
when  he  had  advanced  two  thirds  down  the  court, 
something   caused   him   to  glance   hastily   at   the 


timekeeper  on  the  side-lines  across  the  hall,  and 
he  saw  that  the  other  was  just  about  to  raise  the 
whistle  to  his  lips. 

There  would  be  no  time  to  finish  his  drib])ling 
rush;  Skeeter  realized  that  instantly.  Tom  Kane 
at  the  moment  was  abreast  of  him,  running  in  the 
same  direction.  Like  a  flash  Skeeter  chucked  the 
ball  across  into  his  hands. 

"Shoot!"  he  said,  tensely. 

The  captain  understood.  He  came  to  a  sud- 
den stop,  poised  the  ball  at  arm's  length  for  a 
second,  and  then,  just  as  the  opposing  center  bore 
down  upon  him,  hurled  it  forward.  The  ball  sped 
high  over  the  players'  heads,  describing  a  long 
and  graceful  semicircle  in  the  air. 

The  timekeeper's  whistle  blew  sharp  and  shrilly, 
telling  that  the  game  was  over.  But  the  ball  had 
ended  its  flight  an  instant  before,  falling  directly 
into  the  center  of  the  basket ;  a  perfect  field- 
goal  ! 

"Nine  to  eight,"  announced  the  scorer,  in  the 
instant  of  silence  that  followed.     "Fenton  Park's 
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Chapter  VI 

THE    CLOCK    STRIKES   TWELVE 

"I  DO  think  Elise  might  go  a  little  more  into 
detail,"  grumbled  Dorothea,  as  she  read  her 
morning  mail  in  bed.  "The  twins  have  n't  had 
any  adventures  lately  with  Mrs.  Sykes's  cat,  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins  has  quite  forgiven  them  for  the 
ruin  of  her  ptt  flower-bed.  That  's  all  Lisa's 
letter  amounts  to.  Oh,  yes.  she  manages  to  keep 
busy,  and  Father  and  Jim  are  well.  What  are 
the  twins  doing?  Not  sitting  still  twirling  their 
thumbs,  /  know.  Elise's  letters  have  been  grow- 
ing shorter  and  shorter  for  a  week  now,  and  this 
is  positively,  as  Jim  would  say,  the  limit.  If  she 
thinks  she  can  put  me  off  that  way,"  an  elder- 
sisterly  frown  wrinkled  Dorothea's  forehead,  "she 
will  just  have  to  find  out  I  won't  stand  it.  I'll 
write  and  give  her  a  good  scolding  to-morrow." 

The  girl  pushed  her  letters  out  of  the  way  and 
lifted  her  arms  in  a  long,  luxurious  stretch.  To- 
morrow !  How  odd  it  felt  to  realize  that  when 
she  should  write  the  letter,  the  dance,  her  dance, 
would  be  over.  Only  one  little  round  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  Mecca  of  so  many  thoughts' 
and  hopes  and  dreams  would  be — a  memory.  It 
gave  her  for  a  minute  a  queer,  discouraged,  un- 
happy feeling  to  think'  of  it.  How  busy  people 
were  getting  things  done,  just  done,  that  was  all. 

"But  it  is  n't  all,''  said  Dorothea's  common 
sense,  waking  up.  "It  is  how  you  do  things  that 
matters.  Oh,  I  have  had  the  best  time  this 
month !  I  would  n't  cliange  a  minute  of  it,  even 
to  lengthen  some  of  them  out.  It  's  too  perfect. 
But  it  would  be  rather  fun  if  you  couM  some- 
times take  a  tuck  in  a  day  that  you  did  n't  espe- 
cially like  and  put  the  fullness  into  one  that  you 
did  like." 

She  thumped  the  pillow  into  more  conifortable 
shape  under  her  head  and  smiled  to  herself  at 
the  whimsicality  of  the  idea.   , 

"I  'd  put  a  piece  in  to-night,"  she  thought. 
"I  'd  make  the  hours  twice  as  long.  They  '11 
just  fiy.  That  is  the  way  they  always  do  when 
I  'm  having  an  especially  good  time.  NevCr 
mind,  I  guess  I  'd  better  not  try  to  improve  on 
the  universe.  Would  n't  time  get  in  a  mess  if 
everybody  ran  a  clock  of  his  own !" 

For  a  minute  she  amused  herself  picturing  the 
tangle  that  would  follow  if  people  could  lengthen 
and  shorten  their  hours  at  will.  Then  her 
thoughts  returned  happily  to  the  dance. 


"I  don't  know  myself  which  dress  I  am  going 
to  wear,"  she  told  the  right-hand  pineapple  on 
the  foot-board.  "I  probably  sha'n't  decide  till  I 
get  ready  to  put  it  on.  So  how  could  I  tell  Mar- 
jorie?  I  wonder  what  she  wanted  to  know  for." 
Alone  and  unobserved,  Dorothea  blushed.  "Jerry, 
probably.  ^  expect  he  told  Marje  to  find  out 
what  color  i  was  to  wear  so  he  could  send  me 
flowers.  I  'm  not  asleep,  Marie.  Just  luxuriat- 
ing.    Is  it  fearfully  late?" 

"Indeed,  no,  Mees  Dorothea.  But  a  quarter  be- 
fore nine.  Madame  asks,  before  Mademoiselle 
slips  on  the  dress,  will  she  have  the  goodness 
to  come  to  madame's  room  for  a  minute?" 

"I  '11  b?  there  before  the  clock  strikes." 

"It  is  not  to  hurry.  Mademoiselle.  Madame 
said  particularly  it  is  not  to  hurry." 

"How  can  I  help  it,"  thought  the  girl,  "when 
Aunt  Ida  wants  me?  Even  if  my  mind  said,  'Be 
slow,'  my  fingers  would  hurry. 

"Oh,  It  's  another  lovely  day,"  running  to  a 
window.  "I  was  so  afraid  last  night  that  it  would 
rain.  It  did  n't  seem  as  though  I  could  endure 
rain  on  the  day  of  my  dance." 

Slipping  through  the  hall  in  pink  negligee  and 
slippers,  punctually  to  the  minute  of  nine,  Doro- 
thea paused  at  the  head  of  the  big  staircase. 
The  house  in  all  its  immaculate  morning  cleanli- 
ness lay  beneath  her.  To  her  happy  imagination 
it  seemed  waiting,  expectant  of  the  evening's 
event.  In  a  few  hours,  now,  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  -f  the  decorators,  putting  on  its  gala  dress. 
The  girl  slanted  her  head  a  bit,  half  shut  her 
eyes,  and  pictured  the  roses  climbing  up  the  stairs. 
Pink  roses.  Aunt  Ida  had  told  the  decorator,  pink 
roses  everywhere.  It  almost  seemed  a  pity  to 
go  off  on  a  picnic  and  leave  the  roses  to  take 
their  stations  unobserved.  Her  heart  pounded  a 
little  as, she  opened  Mrs.  Wright's  door. 

"Good  morning.  .Is  ji't  it  the  most  wonderful 
magic  to  have  another  such  day?  I  am  all  out 
of  breath  with  excitement.'! 

"So  I  see."  The  beautiful  warm  hands  cupped 
her  face  and  lifted  it  for  a  kiss.  "And  the 
reason  is — " 

"Only  my  thoughts.  Thoughts  are  almost  the 
excitingest  things  that  can  .happen  sometimes." 

"Quite  the  excitingest." 

"Not  in  a  magic  month.  What  really  happens 
is  the  most  exciting  then." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right — at  your  age.  Marie 
and  I  want  to  see  how  this  will  fit." 
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Then  Dorothea  noticed  on  the  low  couch  a  hox 
bearing  a  famous  metropoHtan  name,  a  hox  over- 
flowing with  tissue-paper,  and,  among  the  tissue 
folds,  glimpses  of  something  lustrous  and  lacy 
and  diaphanous. 

"A  dress?"  she  gasped.  "Another  dress?  Not 
for  me !" 

"For  the  ball,"  reproved  Aunt  Ida.  "Most  cer- 
tainly for  you.  What  did  you  think  you  were 
going  to  wear?" 

"My  rose-pink  or  my  white  or  the  yellow  or — " 

"Not  one  of  them  is  prettier  than  this."  Mrs. 
Wright  plucked  the  shimmering  thing  from  its 
tissue  retreat  and  held  it  up. 

"Oh!"  cried  Dorothea.     "Oh,  the — beauty  I" 

"The  test  of  that  is  in  the  trying-on.    We  will 
hope  so.     Ready,  Marie."     She  tossed  the  gown 
into  the  maid's  arms.    "Come  away  from  in  front- 
of  that  mirror,  Dorothea." 

Obediently  the  girl  side-stepped.  In  a  dream 
she  dropped  her  negligee.  In  a  dream  she  felt 
Marie's  fingers  hooking,  buttoning,  coaxing  into 
place. 

"It  looks  good  enough  to  eat,"  she  said. 

"I  would  n't  do  that — not  until  after  to-night," 
suggested  her  hostess.  "A  little  more  to  the  left, 
Marie.  That  's  right — no  farther.  Now  the  other 
side." 

Marie  on  her  knees  snipped  and  pinned  and 
patted.  Dorothea  revolved  docilely.  From  her 
chair  Mrs.  W^right  criticized  and  corrected. 

"I  think  that  will  do,"  said  Aunt  Ida,  at  last. 
"Very  good,  it  seems  to  me.  See  what  you  think, 
Dorothea." 

The  girl  turned  toward  the  big  pier-glass. 
Though  she  had  had  many  surprises  in  the  past 
three  weeks,  each  fresh  one  never  failed  to  take 
her  unaware.  With  a  closet  full  of  gowns,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  her  even  to  dream  of  a  new 
one  for  her  dance.  Now  she  stood  and  gazed 
with  ecstatic,  dilated  eyes. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Ida !  I  never,  never  saw  such  a 
lovely  dress  in  all  my  life !" 

"Parfait!"  Marie  was  murmuring  in  the  back- 
ground. "But,  yes,  of  a  perfectness  absolute. 
With  that  skin,  those  eyes — " 

Dorothea  wheeled  and,  running  to  Mrs.  Wright, 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  put  both  hands  on  her  shoul- 
ders. "You  wonderful,  wonderful  woman!  You 
have  n't  forgotten  exactly  how  it  feels  to  be  a 
girl." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  that  lady,  cheerfully.  "I 
certainly  hope  not.  .And  I  "11  tell  you  why,  my 
dear.  It  's  a  secret,  so  listen  close.  Inside,  I 
feel  about  eighteen  this  minute." 

Dorothea  laughed  and  hugged  her,  careless  of 
the  beautiful   gown.     "Ob,   I   knew   that  myself. 


It  must  be  why  I  love  you  so  much,  because  we 
are  just  the  same  age." 

So  the  two  stood  for  a  moment,  clinging  to- 
gether, the  girl  in  boudoir-slippers  and  the  simple 
exquisite  gown,  the  tall,  stately  woman  of  the 
world  in  her  morning  white. 

"Now  run  along,  dear,  and  get  ready  for  the 
picnic." 

Dorothea  ran,  with  a  heart  as  light  as  thistle- 
down. 

"Aunt  Ida  is  too  good  to  me,"  she  thought,  as 
.she  buttoned  herself  into  her  skirt.  "A  regular 
fairy  godmother,  that  's  what  she  is,  only  nicer 
than  any  fairy  godmother  that  was  ever  imagined. 
Oh,  what  a  story  to  tell  the  twins !" 

Sentences  began  to  shape  themselves  in  her 
brain :  "Then  Cinderella's  granddaughter  went 
into  the  room  and  there  lay — what  do  you  think? 
The  most  beautiful  dress  that  was  ever  imagined 
— you  never  saw  such  a  dress,  twinnies, — all 
ready  for  the  ball !  Instead  of  waving  her  wand, 
which  is  n't  done  now  at  all  in  the  best  fairy 
circles, — " 

Instinctively  her  eyes  went  to  the  rosewood 
desk.  But  no,  it  would  n't  do  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  writing  the  twins  now.  Just  as 
good  sentences  would  come  later,  or,  if  they 
did  n't,  some  that  would  serve.  To-morrow  she 
would  write  it  all  out,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  wonderful  chapter  of  the  ball.  She  smiled  a 
little  as  she  thought  how  the  twins  would  look 
when  Elise  read  it  to  them ;  how  big  and  shining 
their  eyes  would  grow  as  they  listened.  Now  the 
picnic  was  in  hand,  and  though  the  little  girl  in 
Dorothea  rather  wanted  to  stay  at  home  and 
watch  the  decorators,  the  big  girl  realized  with 
a  thrill  how  magical  it  was  going  to  be  to  leave 
a  house  and  after  a  few  hours  come  back  to  find 
Fairyland. 

Marjorie  and  Allison  and  Fay  were  to  be  of 
the  picnic  party,  but  none  of  the  boys,  as  neither 
Billy  and  Bob,  nor  Jerry,  Norman,  and  the  rest 
would  arrive  in  time.  The  latter  were  to  motor 
from  their  respective  colleges.  Billy  and  Bob 
were  coming  by  train.  It  quickened  Dorothea's 
])ulsc-beats  to  think  bow  in  a  few  hours  they 
would  be  hurrying  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
toward  her  dance.  Aunt  Ida  seemed  to  think  that 
something  besides  boys  would  be  converging  on 
I'^airwood.  More  than  one  smiling  allusion  had 
fallen  from  her  lips.  But  would  they  all  send 
flowers?  Dorothea  wondered.  After  all,  it  was 
her  first  dance,  and  she  was  learning.  Anyway, 
she  hoped  that  Nita  would  have  enough. 

Then  she  ran  downstairs  to  see  that  there  was 
plenty  of  steamer-rugs  ready  to  put  in  the  motor. 
Picnicking  in  October  required  precautions,  par- 
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ticularly  when  Fay  Warren  was  to  be  of  the 
party.     At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  met  Nita. 

"This  letter  got  into  my  mail  by  mistake.  I 
hope  it  is  n't  important." 

Dorothea  glanced  at  the  handwriting.  "No. 
It  's  from  one  of  the  girls  at  home."     She  had 


Kent  devoted  a  whole  sheet  to  that  subject !  The 
new  high-school  principal  was  boarding  at —  'T 
should  think  you  would  be  scared  to  death.  We 
hear  that  everything  is  being  done  that  can  be 
done,  and  the  twins  have  always  been  such  splen- 
didly strong  little  things.     That  's  in  their  favor. 


"FOR  A   MINXTE  THE  WORLD   TURNED  BLACK   BEFORE   DOROTHEA'S   EYES." 


an  impulse  to  put  the  letter  aside  until  after  the 
dance.  There  were  so  many  things  to  do  to-day ; 
the  gossipy  pages  could  wait.  One  finger  slipped 
tentatively  under  the  flap.  "Oh  well,"  she 
thought,  "I  '11  just  run  it  through.  I  can  really 
read  it  to-morrow." 

Afterward  she  remembered  how  gay  and 
peaceful  and  happy  the  world  looked,  seen  from 
the  big  front  door.  Behind  her  lay  the  beautiful 
house  with  its  subtle  air  of  awaiting  festivity;  in 
front  stretched  the  great  lawns,  laid  with  gold 
and  crimson  carpets.  A  caterer's  cart  was  bowl- 
ing up  the  service  drive;  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  screening  trees  allowed  just  a  glimpse  of  it. 

The  girl's  eye  ran  hurriedly  down  the  closely 
written  pages.  ]\Iay  Seabury's  party — Harry 
Sykes  had  gone  to  college —    No  wonder  Laura 


Just  the  same,  you  must  be  fearfully  worried, 
though  I  presume  somebody  writes  every  day. 
And  you  can  always  telegraph,  of  course." 

For  a  minute  the  world  turned  black  before 
Dorothea's  eyes.  The  next,  the  letter  clutched 
in  her  hand,  she  ran  swiftly  upstairs  and  along 
the  hall  to  Aunt  Ida's  sitting-room. 

"Why,  Dorothea !  My  dear  little  girl,  what  is 
the  matter?" 

White-faced,  Dorothea  extended  her  letter. 

"The  twins!"  Her  voice  sounded  strained  and 
odd  in  her  own  ears.  "They  're  sick,  and  no- 
body 's  told  me !" 

With  an  arm  around  the  tense  figure,  Mrs. 
Wright  read  the  page  Dorothea  indicated. 

"If  they  were  seriously  ill,  your  father  would 
have  sent  for  you." 
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"Unless  he  kept  hoping  they  'd  be  better.  Elise 
would  get  him  to  put  off  sending,  if  he  possibly 
could,  until  after  to-night.  Oh,  Aunt  Ida,  is  it 
too  late  for  a  train?" 

"I  think  not,  if  you  are  sure  you  must  take  it." 

"I  could  n't  be  happy  not  to!" 

"We  might  telegraph.  Perhaps  they  are  quite 
out  of  danger." 

"But  if  they  are  n't— and  I  missed  my  train— 
And  if  they  arc.  how  could  I  dance  with  the 
twins  sick  ?" 

Mrs.  Wright  pressed  a  button. 

"I  see  you  could  n't.  dear.  Run  and  get  ready. 
It  is  a  quarter  after  ten  now.  Come  in,  Marie. 
Miss  Dorothea  has  been  called  home.  Telephone 
the  station,  please,  and  ask  if  the  ten  fifty-four  to 
New  York  is  on  time.  Then  call  the  garage  and 
tell  Patrick  to  have  the  car  ready  to  catch  it." 

Dorothea  hesitated.  "Must  I— disturb  every- 
body?" 

"No,  dear.     We  will  slip  away  quietly,  if  you 

say  so." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  And  the  picnic— that  wall  go 
right  on,  won't  it,  and  the  dance,  too?  There 
are  Nita  and  Florence — I  called  it  'our  dance.' 
I  'd  hate  to  have  anything  happen  to  it." 

"I  am  afraid  something  will  have  happened  to 
it  with  your  going,  but  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can." 

A  smile  curved  the  girl's  troubled  lips.  "I  am 
so  glad !  It  won't  take  me  any  time  at  all  to  get 
ready. " 

Alone  in  the  blue-and-gold  bedroom,  Dorothea's 
fingers  worked  swiftly.  Her  heart  was  sick  with 
fear,  but  her  muscles  responded  to  her  will.  Out 
from  the  drawer  where  she  had  put  them  care- 
fully away  came  the  familiar  brown  suit,  the  hat, 
the  gloves,  everything  she  had  brought  to  Fair- 
wood.  She  was  free  of  blouse  and  skirt  and 
pulling  off  her  white  walking-shoes  when  Marie 
tap])ed  at  the  door. 

"The  train — it  is  late  ten  minutes,  Mees  Doro- 
thea," said  the  maid,  and  went  down  on  her  knees 
with  Dorothea's  own  little  brown  boots  in  her 
hand. 

In  five  minutes  the  girl  was  dressed.  Hatted, 
gloved,  the  brown  bag  in  hand,  precisely  as  she 
had  stepped  into  I'airwood  three  weeks  and  a  half 
before,  Dorothea  stood  ready  to  step  out. 
Had  n't  it  been  a  dream?  she  wondered,  as  she 
looked  about  the  beautiful  room.  Soon  it  was 
going  to  seem  like  a  dream;  already  she  could 
feel  the  sense  of  its  reality  slipping  away. 

"Is  the  car  ready,  Marie?" 

"It  will  be  here  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
Mademoiselle." 

With  a  quick  impulse  Dorothea  ran  to  the  rose- 


wood desk.     Stripi)ing  off  her  gloves,  she  pulled 
out  a  sheet  of  the  monogrammed  paper. 

Dear  Jerry   [she  wrotej  : 

I  have  just  heard  the  twins  are  sick,  and  I  'm  going 
home.  Please  make  my  dance  as  nice  as  you  possibly 
can.  because,  even  if  I  'm  not  here,  it  's  mine.  I  shall 
miss  the  frat  house-party,  too.  I  hope  it  is  n't  too  late 
for  you  to  invite  another  girl.  It  has  been  a  lovely, 
lovely  month.     Good-by. — Dorothka. 

Quick  fingers  folded  and  addressed  the  note. 
Swift  feet  carried  the  girl  across  the  floor  to  a 
closet.  Her  glance  ranged  over  its  contents 
caressingly,  the  daintinesses  whose  existence  she 
had,  before  this  month,  glimpsed  only  in  pictures, 
the  gowns  in  which  she  had  had  such  happy  times. 

"Ready,  Dorothea?" 

"Quite  ready.  Aunt  Ida." 

She  blew  a  kiss  into  the  closet  and  closed  the 
door. 

At  a  quiet  side-entrance  the  motor  was  waiting. 

"Will  you  say  good-by  to  them  all  and  tell  them 
how  sorry  I  am  to  run  away  like  this?" 

"I  certainly  will." 

"Especially  to  Nita  and  Marjorie.  I  like  Mar- 
jorie  a  lot.  And  Nita  is  beginning  almost  to 
thaw  out." 

"She  is.  dear,  thanks  to  you." 

"Not  very  much  to  me —  Oh.  are  you  coming, 
too?" 

"Indeed,  I  am  coming  too.  What  did  you  think 
of  me?" 

"I  thought — the  picnic — " 

"The  picnic  can  wait.  But  we  were  not  to  start, 
anyway,  until  eleven  o'clock,  you  know." 

"I  forgot.     It  seems  such  hours  since  ten!" 

For  a  minute  the  two  sat  silent  while  the  car 
raced  through  the  mellow  country. 

Then  Dorothea  spoke  softly.  "I  have  had  new 
clothes  and  seen  new  people.  I  feel  like  a  new 
girl." 

"Only  the  old  girl  made  over,  freshened  a  bit. 
By  the  way,  Marie  shall  pack  up  the  contents  of 
the  closets  and  send  them  to  you." 

Dorothea   hesitated.     "Please — no." 

"You  would  really  rather  not?" 

The  girl  Hushed.  "I  love  them,  but — they  be- 
long here.  They  're  part  of  the  magic.  Besides, 
they  go  with  everything  here.  They  would  be 
too  fine  for  me  at  home,  with  Bridget  wanting 
me  any  minute  to  step  into  the  kitchen  and  the 
twins  dashing  in  with  cut  fingers,  to  be  tied  up." 

Slowly  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Oh,  you 
don't  suppose — " 

"Not  for  a  minute!  The  twins  are  going  to 
have  tied-up  fingers  a  great  many  times  more." 

Dorothea  caught  the  hand  next  hers  and  held 
it  closely.     "I   mean  to  think   so.     I  can't   think 
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anything  else.  But  even  Cinderella  did  n't  bring 
anything  but  one  sHpper  away  with  her  from  the 
ball." 

"One  slipper!"  Aunt  Ida  patted  the  hand  in 
hers.  "I  must  send  something  after  you.  Cin- 
derella's granddaughter  must  be  at  least  as  well 
supplied  with  souvenirs  as  her  grandmother." 
Mrs.  Wright  leaned  forward.  "A  little  faster, 
Patrick.    I  think  I  hear  the  train  whistle." 

The  express  and  the  motor  made  the  station 
together.  Beside  the  Pullman  Dorothea  halted 
and  lifted  herself  to  her  tiptoes.  All  the  girl's 
heart  was  in  her  big  brown  eyes.  "I  have  had  a 
beautiful  time!"  she  whispered.  "It  's  like  money 
in  the  bank — I  shall  live  on  it  always." 

The  strong,  tender  hands  pushed  her  up  the 
steps.  The  train  began  to  move  slowly — less 
slowly — faster;  and  out  of  Dorothea's  sight 
passed  the  shingled  station,  the  waiting  motor- 
cars, and  the  face  of  the  stately  woman  in  gray. 

Chapter  VII 

HOME     AGAIN  ! 

Father  and  Jim  met  her  at  the  home  station. 

"Well,  Sis,  got  in  a  hurry,  did  n't  you?" 

"Could  n't  you  trust  me,  little  daughter,  to 
send  for  you  if  it  was  necessary?" 

"I  did  n't  want  it  to  be  necessary.  Are  they 
still  doing  well?" 

"First  rate,  the  doctor  says.  He  has  every 
encouragement  for  us." 

"I  got  both  your  telegrams,  Father,  the  Spring- 
field one  and  the  other,  too." 

"Good.  I  was  afraid  my  message  might  be  too 
late  to  catch  you  in  Springfield,  so  I  tried  again." 

"That  was  what  I  thought.  But  how  did  you 
know — did  Aunt   Ida — " 

"She  telegraphed  the  office  this  forenoon." 

"She  must  have  done  it  before  she  left  the 
station  this  morning." 

They  were  walking  home  now,  the  girl  be- 
tween father  and  brother.  She  squeezed  an  arm 
of  each.  "Oh,  but  Fm  relieved !  Aunt  Ida  is 
wonderful.  How  she  thinks  of  things !  I  was 
getting  so  scared  and  blue,  I  did  n't  see  how  I 
was  going  to  live  through  the  hours  till  I  could 
get  here;  and  then  the  man  came  through  the 
car  calling  my  name,  and  I  jumped  up,  more 
scared  than  ever,  and  got  your  message.  I  could 
have  cried  for  joy!" 

"But,  I  say,  what  put  you  next?"  Jim  de- 
manded. "We  thought  we  had  the  game  working 
fine,  Lisa  writing  moonshine  and  the  rest  of  us 
helping  her  out  every  once  in  a  while.  We 
muzzled  the  town,  too." 
Not  the  whole  town." 


"Who  peeped?" 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Laura  Kent." 

"Laura  Kent?  Did  n't  know  she  ever  wrote 
you." 

"She  does  n't  often." 

"I  '11  bet  Elise  never  thought  of  her !  She  put 
everybody  else  wise,  the  sure-to-writes  and  the 
maybes." 

"A  little  conspiracy  of  silence,  daughter." 

"I  don't  like  it.    Just  wait  till  I  get  at  Lisa!" 

"Now  hold  on,  hold  on!  We  were  all  in  it, 
were  n't  we,  Jim?" 

'Sure  thing!" 

"How  long  have  the  twins  been  sick?" 

"A  week." 

"You  ought  to  have  written  me !" 

"We  thought  the  first  day  or  two  that  it 
would  n't  amount  to  anything.  When  it  did,  we 
held  a  council  of  war  and  decided  you  must 
finish  your  visit.  The  nurse  is  a  very  capable 
woman.  There  is  n't  much  for  any  of  us  to  do 
except  to  wait  on  the  nurse." 

"That  makes  plenty." 

"So  Elise  seems  to  think.  But  she  and  Bridget 
manage  very  well." 

"Elise  was  bound  you  should  get  in  the  dance," 
put  in  Jim.  "We  thought  we  could  work  the  frat 
house-warming,  too.  I  was  n't  so  keen  for  that, 
though." 

"I  knew  it  was  Elise !"  interjected  Dorothea. 
"Why  not?     Why  were  n't  you  keen?" 

"Too  much  Gerald  Stanton." 

"What  's  the  matter  with  Gerald  Stanton?" 

"Nothing.  Perfectly  good  fellow  if  you  're 
in  that  bunch.     We  're  not." 

Dorothea  laughed  and  patted  his  arm.  "Look- 
ing out  for  Dotty,  were  n't  you,  Jim?  Don't 
worry.  Gerald  Stanton  went  with  the  month  at 
Aunt  Ida's.  I  don't  expect  to  know  him  here. 
Besides,  he  has  n't  an  idea  where  I  live." 

"What  '11  you  bet?" 

"I  know  he  has  n't." 

"Mrs.  Wright  has  a  tongue." 

"She  knows  that  he  does  n't  know." 

"Some  day  when  you  walk  down  Main 
Street—" 

"Marketing?" 

"Marketing  or  anything  else,  and  G.  Stanton 
comes  along,  driving  that  high-powered  car  of 
his — " 

"He  '11  be  going  too  fast  to  see  me.  And  if 
he  does  see  me,  he  will  only  think  I  look  a  little 
like  a  girl  he  knew  once."  Dorothea's  tone  was 
lighter  than  her  heart. 

"Go  tell  that  to  the  marines !" 

"You  're  a  boy,  Jim.  You  have  n't  an  idea 
how  much  difference  clothes  make." 
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"Huh!"  said  Jim.  "If  you  'd  accepted  my 
invitation  to  a  frat  splurge  and  then  prepared  to 
(hop  my  acquaintance  in  the  coId-l)looded  way 
you  're  layint,''  to  do  with  Stanton.  I  'd  know  wliat 
to  think   of  you!" 

"Oh  no,  you  would  n't !"  Dorothea's  con- 
science pricked  a  Httle, — was  n't  it  quite  square, 
after  all? — hut  she  patted  Jim's  arm  soothingly. 
"I  'm  only  one  girl  in  a  haystack  of  'em.  He 
knows  lots." 

"You  're  some  girl,  just  the  same."  Jim  was 
unwontedly  complimentary.  "Only  play  fair,  Dot, 
play  fair !" 

"You  brought  me  up  to  try  to."  A  twinkle  hid 
in  Dorothea's  voice.  "Oh,  there  's  Lisa  at  the 
gate!"  She  dropped  the  arms  she  held  and  ran 
forward.  "Lisa,  you  dear,  naughty,  blessed  girl ! 
It  's  so  good  to  see  you !" 

The  arms  that  squeezed  in  return  hugged  hard, 
but  the  voice  scolded.  "Dorothea  Graham, 
whatever  in  the  world  possessed  you  to  come 
home?  We  were  getting  along  perfectly  well. 
There  is  n't  a  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  I  was 
simply  pining  to  hear  all  about  to-night  and  that 
frat  thing — but  to-night,  anyway.  I  'd  like  to 
shake  you  !"■ 

"Shake  away!     Can  I   see  the  twins?" 

"You  may  just  peek  when  they  're  asleep. 
They  asked  for  you  this  morning,  and  I  told 
them  this  was  the  time  you  were  to  be  Cinde- 
rella at  the  ball ;  and  they  've  remembered  about 
it  all  day,  or  only  just  barely  had  to  be  reminded 
now  and, then.  I  'm  not  going  to  waste  all  that 
energy  by  letting  them  see  you  when  you  're 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  else.  The  doctor  has 
just  been  here,  Father,  and  he  says  everything 
is  going  well." 

"Do  they  mind  noises?"  Dorothea  lowered 
her  voice  as  they  entered  the  house. 

"They  're  in  the  ell.  You  can't  hear  much 
there,  you  know.  Oh,  we  don't  hoot  and  yell, 
but  otherwise  we  act  natural." 

The  traveler's  glance  ranged  eagerly  through 
the  familiar  rooms.  A  fire  blazed  cheerily  on 
the  hearth  in  the  living-room;  the  lamp  on  the 
big  table  cast  a  mellow  golden  light  over  the 
pleasant  litter  of  books  and  magazines  and  the 
comfortable,  well-worn  chairs. 

"How  fine  it  looks!  Flowers  on  the  mantel — 
lovely!  Why,  Lisa,  you  're  a  splendid  house- 
keeper." 

"It  does  look  nice,  does  n't  it?" 

"You  stayed  out  of  school  to-day,"  Dorothea 
charged. 

"I  've  been  out  all  the  week." 

"High  time  T  came  home.  You  know  you  ought 
to  have  sent  for  me!" 


"I  know  I  'd  like  to  throttle  the  person  that 
did  send.     It  was  n't  the  doctor?     Dorothea !" 

"No,  no !"  reassuringly.  "I  heard  just  casual- 
ly— a  side  reference  in  a  letter  this  morning." 

"Laura    Kent,"    supjjlied   Jim,   grimacing. 

"Laura  Kent !  I  never  thought  of  warning  her. 
What  was  Laura  Kent  waiting  to  you  for?" 

"A  friendly  letter,  I  judged." 

"Friendly?  The  horrid  thing,  upsetting  all  our 
plans !  Come  upstairs  and  take  your  hat  ofif. 
Bridget  has  supper  nearly  ready  with  things  you 
especially  like." 

"Nice    Bridget!      Let    me    just    run    out    and. 
speak  to  her.     Oh,  it  's  so  good  to  be  home !" 

"It  must  be,  when  you  're  missing — all  you  're 
missing." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  two  girls  mounted  the 
stairs,  arm  in  arm. 

"Are  n't  you  fearfully  tired?  You  have  n't 
anything  to  unpack — that  's  a  comfort,  to-night. 
Did  you  leave  all  those  clothes?" 

"In  the  closet.     I'm  not  half  as  tired  as  you." 

Elise's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I  'm  a  goose. 
But  I  am  tired.  I  've  been  weeping  little  weeps 
all  day  to  think  of  your  missing  that  dance." 

Dorothea's  arms  were  around  her  sister. 
"With  the  twins  sick,  I  'd  a  thousand  times  rather 
be  here  with  you." 

"But  if  you  did  n't  know  they  were  sick — " 

"I  'd  have  known  sometime.  And,  anyway, 
I  've  had  a  perfectly  glorious  time  for  three  whole 
w-eeks  and  a  half.  Why,  Lisa,  I  've  had  fun 
enough   for  one  girl!" 

Elise  hugged  her.  "I  did  n't  know  how  I  was 
going  to  get  through  another  day  without  you," 
she  confessed.  "The  doctor  looked  so  sober  yes- 
terday, and  I  got  so  scared.  And  Bridget  was 
doleful  as  dish-water.  Father  was  scared,  too;  I 
know  he  was.  But  the  doctor  said  not  to  send  for 
you.  He  knew  all  about  where  you  were.  And 
now  the  twins  are  better  to-day,  and  you  might 
have  stayed,  after  all,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  Laura 
Kent's — meddling — but  I  'm  so  glad  you  're  here, 
I  could  cry." 

Which  she  proceeded  to  do,  comfortably  and 
contentedly  in  the  warm,  big-sisterly  arms. 

"For  a  little  thing."  Elise  said  at  last,  straight- 
ening up,  and  dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  a  wet  ball 
of  handkerchief,  "for  a  little  thing.  Dot,  you  're 
a  big  comfort." 

Then  they  washed  their  faces  and  sfnoothed 
their  hair  and  went  down  to  supper,  where  Doro- 
thea insisted  on  sitting  in  Elise's  chair,  just  to 
see  how  it  felt.  Afterward  the  nurse  gave  her  a 
peep  at  the  twins,  who  spied  her  at  once  and 
clamored  in  dry,  fevered  little  voices  to  know 
why  she  was  n't  at  the  ball. 
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"I  had  to  run  away."  Dorothea  told  them 
quietly.  "Don't  you  remember,  twinnies,  Cinder- 
ella always  runs  away?  It  's  past  bedtime  now. 
I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow." 

"It   's   always   bedtime   now,"   grumbled   Jack, 
possessing    himself    of 
her  right  hand. 

"You  home  to  stay?" 
Janet  wanted  to  know, 
fastening  hot  little 
fingers  in  her  left. 

"Yes,  dears,  I  'm 
home  to  stay.  I  'm  all 
through  playing  Cin- 
derella, so  go  to  sleep. 
You  will  find  me  here 
when  you  wake  up." 

Much  to  the  nurse's 
surprise,  they  did  go  to 
sleep,  each  gripping  a 
hand  of  Dorothea's. 
Even  more  to  her  sur- 
prise, they  slept  all 
night  and,  quite  natu- 
rally, the  doctor  pro- 
nounced them  much  • 
better   in   the  morning. 

"It  looks  like  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of 
their  needing  me,"  he 
afifirmed  jocosely. 
"Pretty  soon,  if  they 
keep  on,  they  will  be 
handing  you  your  walk- 
ing papers,  Miss  Peck. 
But  not  yet,  not  yet. 
We  must  n't  let  this 
girl  lose  those  rosy 
cheeks,"  smiling  at 
Dorothea,  whom  he  had 
known  all  her  life. 
"Well,  well,  so  you  ran 
away  from  a  ball,  did 
you,  like  a  certain  per- 
son I  used  to  hear 
about?  Best  thing  you 
could  have  done  for 
these  youngsters,  as  it 
turns    out.      Where    's 


cap !  Can't  see  but  you  look  pretty  happy,  after 
all.  Turn  around — turn  around  and  let  me  look 
at  you." 

Dorothea  revolved,  while  the  doctor,  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  studied  her  intently. 


"AIvD  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  BOX  WAS  NOT  IN  SIGHT."     (SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 


that   celebrated   glass   slipper,  my   young   lady?" 
"I  ran  so  fast,  I  left  them  both  behind." 
"Both?     Well,  that  's  a  shame!     How  do  you 

expect  to  establish  your  identity  as  Cinderella's 

granddaughter  without  a  slipper  ?" 

"I  don't  know.     I  'm  afraid  I  won't  be  able  to 

establish  it  at  all  unless  you  can  think  of  a  way." 
"Well,  well,  I  '11  have  to  put  on  my  thinking- 


"Not  a  flake  of  ashes  on  you  !"  he  pronounced. 
"Not  even  a  cinder.  Need  n't  tell  me  that  story 
of  a  chimney-corner,  young  lady.  You  're  a 
fraud,  or  else  you  've  used  a  whisk-broom.  I 
won't  need  to  look  in  again  till  toward  evening. 
Miss  Peck."  And  the  big,  jolly  doctor  took  him- 
self off,  with  a  pat  on  Dorothea's  shoulder. 

The  doctor  and  the  neighbors  were  not  the  only 
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people  who  found  tlieir  way  to  the  Ciraliams' 
door  that  morning.  Before  noon  an  expressman 
came  up  tlie  path. 

"It  's  for  you,  Dorothea,"  Elise  announced 
from  the  foot  of  tlie  stairs.  '.'And  it  's  as  hig  as 
a  small  house.  'From  L  M.  Wright.  Perishable. 
With  care.'  Come  down  this  minute  and  get 
into  it !" 

"For  me?"  Dorothea  surveyed  the  great  brown 
box  with  amazement.  Surely,  Aunt  Ida's  "souv- 
enir" could  n't  include  as  many  clothes  as  a  box 
like  that  would  contain.  Nor  would  she  have 
been  likely  to  have  dispatched  them  so  speedily. 

"Here  are  scissors!"  said  Elise.  "Have  ri't  you 
an  idea  ?"  i 

"Not  the  slightest."  Dorothea  bent  over  the 
box,  her  fingers  shaking  a  little  in  her  excite- 
ment. Folds  of  green,  waxed  tissue  lay  under 
the  cover.  "Flowers!"  she  gasped.  "Why,  they 
're  flowers?" 

"Flowers!"  echoed  Elise.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say,  Dorothea  Graham,  that  that  whole  box  is 
full  of  flowers — just   flowers  ?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  We  shall  have  to  see." 
Dorothea  pounced  on  a  white  note  in  Aunt  Ida's 
firm,  clear  handwriting. 

Dear  little  girl  [it  said,] 

The  belle  has  run  away  from  the  ball,  but  I  am  send- 
ing her  flowers  after  her.  \ita  and  Florence  ha\e  quan- 
I  titles  besides,  so  Nita  is  happy.  Only  we  miss  you.  You 
cannot  realize  quite  how  we  miss  you.  The  boys  would 
HTce  to  be  disconsolate,  but  we  are  all  doing  the  best  we 
can.  Marjorie  and  Allison  and  the  girls  in  the  house 
send  their  love  to  you.  Norman  and  Jerry  and  the  other 
boys  would  join  if  they  dared.  Seeing  that  it  is  I  who 
am  writing  this  note,  they  do  not  quite  dare.  Even  Fay 
Warren  exclaimed,  with  genuine  feeling  in  her  voice, 
when  she  heard  that  you  had  gone  home,  'Oh,  I  'm  so 
sorry  !'   And  I — I  miss  you  most  of  all.        Aunt  Ida. 

Dorothea  tucked  the  note  in  her  dress,  a  lump 
in  her  throat,  and  delved  quickly  into  the  mys- 
teries below.  I'"lise  must  catch  no  glimpse  of  a 
tear;  she  might  think  Dorothea  was  weeping  for 
the  dance,  jerry's  roses !  There  could  have 
been  no  mistaking  them,  even  without  the  card, 
such  a  shimmering  marvelous  armful  of  color! 
Tall  American  Beauties,  violets,  sweet  as  spring- 
time, and  flowers  from  the  others,  too, — lilies-of- 


the-valley,  more  roses,  exquisitely  toned  and 
scented.  .\nd  the  bottom  of  the  l)Ox  was  not  in 
sight. 

"Goodness!"  Eli.se  spoke  in  an  awed  whisper. 
"Was  it  all  like  this?" 

"Dear  me,  no!  if  you  mean  did  I  have  such 
flowers  as  these  every  day." 

But  Elise,  her  arms  full  of  beauty,  moved 
away  a  trifle  soberly  toward  the  dining-room,  in 
search  of  vases. 

A  minute  later  she  was  back,  outwardly  the 
usual  merry,  high-handed  Elise,  though  her  si.ster 
noted,  without  quite  understanding  it.  a  subdued 
speculative  look  in  her  eyes. 

"I  '11  bet  it  was  like  this,  every  minute  of  it. 
Your  letters,  Dot, — I  '11  have  to  confess,  I  read 
'em  with  a  grain  of  salt,  just  the  merest  pinch. 
I  thought  you  were  seeing  things  through  a  rosy 
glow.  You  often  do,  you  know.  Oh,  I  could  n't 
help  knowing  it  was  nice,  but — but — " 

Dorothea  laid  down  the  roses  she  was  arrang- 
ing. "Elise,"  she  said  solemnly,  "in  all  your  life 
you  never  dreamed  of  such  a  place." 

'Oh,  I  've  dreamed  of  'em!"  retorted  her  sister. 
"Maybe  I  did  n't  dream  'em  exactly  right, 
though." 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Elise  liad  gone  out  for 
a  walk,  Dorothea  moved  through  the  familiar 
rooms,  straightening  a  picture,  changing  the  place 
of  a  book,  enticing  a  flower  into  a  position  more 
to  her  liking. 

"It  is  good  to  be  home,"  she  thought  happily. 
"I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  .\unt  Ida's,  but  it  is 
good  to  be  home.  And  oh,  it  is  best  of  all  to 
know  how  good  it  is !" 

She  drew  one  of  Jerry's  roses  from  its  vase 
and  slipped  the  stem  through  her  belt,  caressing 
the  lustrous  petals.  Then  she  paused.  Her  magic 
month  was  stored  away  in  remembrance,  an  abid- 
ing possession.  The  dance  was  gone  indeed,  her 
dance,  but  nothing  could  touch  the  rest  of  it. 
She  had  it  safe.  And  there  would  be  letters  from 
Fairwood.  Who  could  tell  what  might  not  come 
of  joyful  intercourse?  Instinctively  the  girl  un- 
derstoocj  that  she  and  .\unt  Ida  could  never  lo.se 
touch  with  each  other.  But  was  it  going  to  be 
altogether  easy  not  to  know  jerry  any  more? 


(  To  be  concluded) 
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Chapter  I 

MAKING   THK  BEST  OF   IT 

Carrots  had  a  grudge  against  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, that  morning,  and  his  own  country  in  par- 
ticular. He  came  nearer  to  feeling  like  the  man 
without  a  country  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
his  youthful  career  of  work  and  study.  And  it 
was  n't  his  fault  either — for  he  had  offered  his 
services  and  his  country  did  n't  want  him. 

He  glanced  again  at  the  letter  in  his  hand.  It 
was  from  Bud  Pennington,  who,  though  several 
years  the  senior  of  Carrots,  was  not  one  whit 
older  in  experience,  in  knowledge,  in  cunning,  or 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  attain- 
ments that  mark  mental  maturity.  But  physically 
Bud  was  a  prodigy,  or  near  to  it.  and  Carrots  was 
— well,  not  quite  a  pygmy,  hut  so  far  below  the 
normal,  he  reflected  bitterly  now,  that  he  might 
just  as  well  be  a  dwarf  and  done  with  it. 

Never  before  in  his  life  had  his  under  size 
seemed  such  a  stupendous  blunder  of  nature  or  a 
greater  humiliation  to  him.  In  all  those  essen- 
tials which  make  for  health  and  strength  Car- 
rots possessed  his  full  share ;  he  was  agile,  swift 
of  foot,  muscular,  a  trained  runner,  an  excellent 
jumper,  a  marvel  in  swimming  and  diving,  and 
second  to  none  in  catching  and  batting  on  the  dia- 
mond. But  his  growth  had  been  lateral  instead 
of  perpendicular.  If  he  had  not  trained  himself 
down  to  the  minute,  he  might  have  grown  fat  and 
pudgy.  Short  and  fat !  That  had  always  been 
his  bete  noire.  He  could  not  increase  his  height 
by  an  inch,  but  he  could  keep  himself  lean  and 
fit. 

"Well,  Carrots,"  Bud  wrote  in  his  big,  angular 
hand,  "here  I  am  at  Plattsburg,  waiting  for  the 
drill-master.  Had  a  five-mile  hike  to-day  in  the 
rain  and  thought  of  you  every  minute.  Too  bad, 
old  man,  they  refused  your  application.  I  'm 
awfully  sorry  about  it.  It  must  have  lieen  on  ac- 
count of   your   age   or   size — " 

Carrots  crumpled  tlie  letter  up  in  his  hand.  He 
knew  the  rest  by  heart,  and  it  made  him  sick.  But 
it  was  not  altogether  his  disappointment  in  not 
getting  in  at  Plattsburg — for  there  had  been 
others  who  had  failed;  Billy  Ames,  for  instance; 
who  was  a  six-footer,  and  Lew  Barton,  who 
was  n't  exactly  an  infant  in  size ;  it  was  a  more 
recent  and  poignant  disappointment. 

Carrots    had    volunteered    his    services    in    the 


regular  army,  and  had  been  turned  down.  They 
would  n't  even  let  him  enlist  as  a  common  soldier ! 
He  was  so  far  below  the  army  requirements  in 
height  that  he  was  not  wanted.  His  country  had 
no  use  for  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  bitter  reflections,  Dora,  a 
year  younger  and  nearly  a  foot  taller  than  her 
brother,  entered  the  room,  her  usually  serious 
little  face  all  smiles  and  dimples.  She  carried  a 
bundle  of  woolen  garments  in  her  arms,  which 
she  deposited  on  the  tal)le,  exclaiming: 

"Goodness  knows,  I  '11  have  my  hands  full  mak- 
ing all  those  shirts!  Twenty-five!  and  I  told  Mrs. 
Goodwin  I  'd  begin  with  a  dozen.  Well,  I  '11 
have  to  cut  out  all  play.  Where  's  your  knife, 
Andy?     Cut  the  string,  won't  you?" 

In  his  home  Carrots  was  known  as  Andy 
Blackall.  Carrots  was  his  college  nickname, 
and  it  was  never  used  outside  that  charmed  cir- 
cle. Dora  thought  the  name  horrid,  and  refused 
to  apply  it  to  him  even  in  her  moments  of  great- 
est provocation  when  Andy  was  teasing  her  to 
the  point  of  distraction. 

"What  are  they?"  Carrots  asked,  indicating 
the  bundle  of  clothes. 

"Shirts  for  the  soldiers.  I  'm  working  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Joined  it  yesterday,  and  Mrs.  Good- 
win immediately  put  me  to  work." 

Carrots  winced.  Dora  could  apply  for  any- 
thing and  get  it.  If  she  had  volunteered  to  enlist 
as  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  she  would  have  found 
some  way  to  break  down  all  opposition.  Every- 
thing came  his  sister's  way  ! 

Carrots  glanced  up  at  her  enviously.  She  had 
all  that  he  lacked — height !  For  a  girl  she  was 
superbly  developed  and  proportioned.  Had  nature 
been  as  generous  to  him,  he  would  not  be  placed 
in  his  present  humiliating  position.  A  flash  of 
resentment  that  Dora  had  inherited  the  family 
stature  made  him  sullen  and  moody;  it  was  al- 
most as  if  he  felt  she  had  robbed  him  of  his  birth- 
right. 

"What  's  the  matter,  Andy?  What  's  happened? 
You  look  as  if  you  wanted  to  murder  somebody.'' 
Dora  laughed,  dimpling  her  pretty  face  up  into 
a  grimace. 

Carrots  frowned  and  cut  the  string  in  silence. 
His  feelings  were  too  deep  to  be  laughed  at.  Be- 
sides, a  girl  could  n't  understand.  "Nothing,"  he 
murmured  under  his  breath,  finally. 

Then,  when  he  saw  that  his  sister  was  regard- 
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ing  him  whimsically  and  half  skeptically,  he 
added,  "I  got  a  letter   from  Bud  to-day." 

"Oh,  that  's  it,  is  it?"  breathed  Uora,  sym- 
pathetically. "Well,"  scoffingly,  "I  suppose  Bud  's 
putting  on  airs.  Think  he  's  a  real  soldier  just 
because  he  got  in  at  Plattsburg." 

Out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes  she  was  watch- 
ing Carrots,  just  to  see  how  deeply  his  feelings 
were  stirred.  She  suddenly  lost  interest  in  her 
Red  Cross  work,  and  came  and  stood  by  his 
side. 

"Andy,"  she  said  slowly,  looking  into  his  face, 
"I  should  n't  let  that  bother  me.  You  're  in  good 
company.  They  would  n't  take  Billy  Ames,  and 
he  's  worth  two  Bud  Penningtons.  And  there  's 
Lew  !  He  'd  make  a  better  officer  than  Bud.  You 
know  that.  Before  this  war  is  over  he  '11  be  pro- 
moted way  over  Bud's  head.  See  if  he  is  n't ! 
And  you — " 

Carrots  stopped  her  with  a  look  that  Dora 
never  forgot.  There  was  mingled  pain,  disap- 
pointment, and  humiliation  in  it. 

"Yes,"  he  broke  out  savagely,  "Lew  will  win 
his  way  up  through  the  ranks,  and  so  will  Billy ! 
They  've  both  enlisted.     But  I — " 

"And  you  will,  too!"  interrupted  Dora,  smiling 
confidently  at  him.  "Of  course  you  will !  When 
did  n't  you  win  out  in  anything  you  began? 
You  '11  come  home  a  major-general  or  a  briga- 
dier-general. I  don't  know  which  is  the  highest, 
but  you  '11  get  to  the  top." 

Carrots  turned  pale.  His  sister's  misplaced 
confidence  made  it  harder  for  him  to  confess  the 
truth. 

"You  don't  understand,  Dora,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely.  "They  don't  want  me  !  They  won't  take 
me!  I  tried  to  enlist,  but  they  refused  me  be- 
cause— because — " 

Dora  understood  in  a  flash ;  and  although  the 
truth  made  her  wince,  she  smiled  encouragingly. 
"Never  mind,"  she  soothed.  "They  '11  have  to 
take  you  by  conscription.  They  can't  leave  you 
out  of  that.  Andall  you  need  is  a  chance.  Ls  n't 
that  it?" 

Carrots  nodded  and  walked  away  to  the  win- 
dow. He  gazed  miserably  out  of  it.  Usually  his 
spirits  rose  to  any  occasion,  and  he  could  take  de- 
feat with  a  smile  on  his  face.  But  just  now 
things  looked  pretty  black.  All  of  his  college 
mates  had  either  gone  to  Plattsburg  or  enlisted 
in  the  college  corps.  Only  he  was  left  out.  The 
word  slacker  had  a  terrible  meaning  to  him. 
Some  would  attribute  his  staying  at  home  to  a 
desire  to  evade  military  duty  when  his  country 
needed  him.  It  was  this  thought  that  hurt  and 
depressed    him. 

"Yes,  all  I  ask  for  is  a  chance."  he  murmured 


moodily.  "But  T  can't  get  the  chance,  Dora,  not 
even  through  conscription." 

Dora  gazed  inquiringly  at  him. 

"Selective  conscription,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
"means,  weeding  out  the  unfit,  the  sick,  the  weak 
— and  the  undersized!" 

He  turned  and  faced  her  with  a  wry  smile 
curling  his  lips.  "So  you  see,"  he  added,  "how 
much  chance  I  have !  Even  if  I  'm  drawn,  they  '11 
turn  me  down  upon  examination." 

"Oh,  Andy!" 

The  words  came  out  before  she  thought,  and 
they  made  her  brother  wince  again.  But  now 
that  the  worst  was  out.  Carrots  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief.  At  least  Dora  understood  and  would  not 
misjudge  him. 

"It  's  hard,  Dora,"  he  continued  slowly. 
"There  '11  be  some  who  '11  think  I  'm  a  slacker, 
knd— " 

"They  '11  not  dare  say  it  if  I  'm  around!"  she 
interrupted  hotly.  "I  '11  let  them  know  what  I 
think  of  them  if — if  they  dare  breathe  such  a 
thing.  You  a  slacker !  Why,  Andy  Blackall, 
nobody  will  dare  whisper  such  a  thing  of  you!" 

"No,  but  they  '11  think  it!" 

Dora  bit  her  lip  in  silence.  She  W'as  too  hon- 
est to  deny  the  possibility  of  this.  Some  people 
were  mean  enough  to  attribute  imworthy  pur- 
poses to  any  action.  It  galled  her  to  think  of 
some  of  their  friends  who,  without  doubt,  would 
raise  their  eyebrows  and  ask,  "Has  n't  Andy  en- 
listed?" 

Commiseration  for  her  brother  suddenly  swept 
away  all  other  feelings.  Had  she  the  choice,  she 
would  gladly  part  with  a  few  inches  of  her  height 
to  bestow  them  upon  Andy,  so  that  he  might  come 
up  to  the  military  requirements.  It  w^as  hard  for 
a  boy  or  man  to  be  undersized  under  ordinary 
circumstances;  but  just  now  it  carried  a  penalty 
with  it  that  set  the  owner  apart  from  his  fellow- 
men. 

"Why  do  they  have  such  stupid  laws  !"  she  said, 
frowning.  "Were  n't  some  of  our  l)est  generals 
undersized  men  ?  Napoleon  was,  I  know,  and  I 
think  C?esar  was,  and — " 

Carrots  smiled  at  her  weak  attempt  to  soothe 
his  feelings.  "Yes,  but  they  were  the  exceptions, 
and  they  won  out  in  spite  of  their  size.  Well," 
sighing,  "I  suppose,  if  the  war  lasts  long  enough, 
they  '11  have  to  take  me  when  they  run  short  of 
bigger  men.     But  the  long  wait — " 

He  stopped  and  sighed  again ;  then  he  recov- 
ered his  mental  poise  by  an  effort.  It  was  not 
like  Carrots  to  be  downhearted  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  He  was  too  sunny  and  jovial  by 
nature  to  look  on  the  blue  side  of  things  for  any 
protracted  period.     He  laughed  good-naturedly. 
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"I  suppose  the  only  thing  left  for  me  is  to  be  a 
good  potato  patriot,"  he  said.  "I  can  raise  po- 
tatoes to  feed  the  soldiers.  Bud  will  need  a  lot 
of  them.  Remember  how  he  used  to  eat  half  a 
dozen  potatoes  at  a  time  on  our  camping  ex- 
peditions, jackets  and  all  ?  Bud  will  prove  ex- 
pensive to  the  army  if  they  give  him  all  he  wants." 

Dora  joined  in  the  laugh 
a  little  uncertainly,  for  in 
her  brother's  expression  she 
read  his  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  not  that  Andy 
had  any  ambition  to  go  to 
the  war  to  win  honors. 
Serving  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks  would  have  satisfied 
him.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
his  country  needed  him  in  the 
great  emergency,  and  he 
wanted  to  do  his  bit.  Added 
to  this  enthusiasm  was  the 
fear  that,  if  he  stayed  at 
home,  he  would  be  called  a 
slacker. 

"Oh,  well,  I  '11  do  my  bit 
in  the  potato-field,"  he  de- 
clared, with  sudden  resolu- 
tion. '1  '11  turn  that  old  field 
down  by  the  bay  into  the 
biggest  potato-patch  in  the 
State.  Whenever  I  think  of 
Bud  hiking  it  at  Plattsburg 
or  Billy  Ames  marching  in 
the  awkward  squad,  I  '11 
plant  a  few  more  potatoes. 
That  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  let  off  some  steam.  I  '11 
bet  I  can  raise  a  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  that 
field,  perhaps  even  more. 
It'  s  mighty  good   soil,  that  I  know,   and   if — " 

Dora  caught  his  hand  and  looked  proudly  at 
him. 

"Andy,  I  think  you  're — you  "re  just  a  brick!" 
she  said ;  "and  I  '11  serve  in  the  ranks  with  you — 
I  mean  the  potato-brigade  ranks.  It  is  n't  good 
for  a  soldier  to  work  alone.  I  've  read  that  it  's 
the  shoulder-to-shoulder  feeling  that  keeps  up 
the  courage  of  the  men,  and  only  the  few  daring 
ones  can  stand  and  fight  alone." 

Carrots  laughed  outright  at  her  clumsy  attempt 
to  twist  a  commonplace  to  fit  his  case. 

"Then  I  'm  to  understand,"  he  mocked,  "that, 
knowing  me  as  well  as  you  do,  you  don't  think 
me  one  of  the  few  choice  spirits  that  can  stand 
on  the  battle-field  alone." 

"You  know  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  reproved, 


frowning.  "But  it  sometimes  takes  more  cour- 
age to  stay. at  home  than  to  go  with  the  army. 
The  mothers  and  daughters  know  that.  But  you 
men  can't  understand  it.  You  think  it  's  easy 
for  us  to  stay  home  and  do  our  simple  duties  while 
you  're  away  fighting.  Oh,  but  it  is  n't !  It 
is  n't !"    She  clenched  her  little  fist.    "If  I  had  my 
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choice,  I  "d  go  to  the  front — into  the  danger — 
and — and — " 

"I  believe  you  would,  Dora,"  Andy  interrupted. 

Dora  flushed,  and  continued  gently,  under  her 
breath :  '"But  it  's  harder  for  you  to  stay  home, 
Andy.  Yes,  I  know  it  is.  And  that's  why  I  am 
so  proud  of  you." 

Brother  and  sister  exchanged  a  glance  of  mu- 
tual understanding.  They  understood  each  other 
better  than  if  they  had  been  brothers.  Carrots 
was  as  proud  of  his  sister  as  she  was  of  him. 

The  Blackalls  dated  their  lineage  back  to  Revo- 
lutionary days.  There  had  never  been  a  war  that 
some  of  them  had  n't  shouldered  a  gun  and 
marched  away  to  defend  their  country.  Plain  and 
simple  people  in  times  of  peace,  they  patriotically 
responded  to  the  call  to  arms  when  the  precious 
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liberty  they  enjoyed  was  in  danger.  Theodore 
niackall  was  a  practising  doctor  in  Merton.  and 
Carrots  after  gra(Uiating  from  college  intended 
to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine  to  follow  in  his 
father's    footsteps. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  and  the 
call  for  volunteers  to  go  to  I-'rance  had  awakened 
once  more  in  the  blood  of  a  Blackall  the  spirit  of 
intense  patriotism.  Andy  had  first  applied  to  go 
to  Plattsburg,  and,  failing  in  this,  he  had  sought 
to  enlist  in  his  college  corps.  All  through  the 
early  spring  he  had  drilled  and  trained  on  the 
camjius  with  the  others ;  but  owing  to  his  un- 
usually short  stature,  he  had  been  rejected  by  the 
medical   examiners. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  country  did  n't  want  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  unfit,  who  had  to  remain  be- 
hind to  help  in  whatever  capacity  he  chose  to 
select.  He  knew  that  in  the  selective  conscrip- 
tion he  had  no  better  chance  than  in  the  volun- 
teer service. 

"It  's  a  potatv'iot  for  me  or  nothing,"  he  mused 
grimly  when,  half  a  hour  later,  he  sat  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  bay.  "It  's  about  all  I  can  do. 
But  it  will  be  stupid  work,  hoeing  potatoes,  while 
Bud  and  Billy  are  fighting  in  the  trenches." 

He  sighed  and  looked  across  the  wide  expanse 
of  bay  flecked  with  white  caps.  Beyond  was  the 
blue  ocean  on  whose  surface  somewhere  danced 
grimly  the  war-ships  that  were  guarding  the 
coast  of  his  country. 

"Even  the  jackies  are  having  their  chance,"  he 
soliloquized.     "I  wish  I  was  with  them." 

Chaptkr  II 

THE   MYSTERY   OF  TUIC   BLUFF 

There  had  never  been  a  slacker  in  the  Blackall 
family — not  even  indirectly.  In  the  Revolution- 
ary days  Simeon  Blackall  had  been  unable  to  df) 
his  part  on  the  battle-field  because  of  i)hysical  de- 
fects ;  but  he  had  enlisted  in  the  home  field. 
Through  untiring  efforts  he  had  raised  enough 
money  to  equip  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  was  as  poor  as  the  proverbial 
church-mouse. 

Another  Blackall  had  raised  a  regiment  of  Ver- 
mont shar]7-shooters  and  won  fame  and  glory 
in  leading  them  to  the  front.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  War  Jonathan  Blackall  had  accom- 
I)anied  General  Scott  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country  and  came  home  a  colonel.  And  so  through 
the  whole  line  of  Blackalls;  they  had  responded 
to  their  country's  call,  and  when  peace  came  tliey 
dropped  all  pretentions  to  military  fame  and 
picked  up  the  broken  thread  of  their  business  life 

Dr.  Blackall,  .Xndv's  father,  was  too  old  to  en- 


list, and  the  work  of  sustaining  the  reputation  of 
the  family  for  promjjt  response  to  their  country's 
call  devolved  upon  Carrots.  His  disappointment 
was,  therefore,  rendered  keener  and  more  poi- 
gnant by  memory  of  the  past  deeds  of  his  ances- 
tors. 

But  the  real  si)irit  of  the  patriot  came  out  in 
him  when,  without  wasting  further  vain  regrets, 
he  took  up  the  only  thing  that  he  seemed  fitted 
for.  Dr.  Blackall  owned  ten  acres  of  rich  land 
facing  the  bay.  It  was  a  narrow  strip,  but,  owing 
to  its  fertility,  it  was  valualde  for  farming,  al- 
though in  time  it  would  become  more  important 
for  develo])ment  as  a  summer  resort. 

Carrots,  not  content  to  let  others  do  the  hard 
work,  plowed  and  planted  the  ten  acres  himself. 
There  was  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in  wearing 
bli.sters  on  his  hands  as  he  follow^ed  the  plow, 
working  so  long  in  the  field  that  when  night  came 
he  was  dead  tired. 

"Bud  won't  have  anything  on  me  for  hard 
work,"  he  thought,  as  he  grimly  applied  himself 
to  his  self-ajjpointed  task.  "For  every  soldier 
he  '11  shoot  in  b'rance.  I  '11  feed  ten." 

At  night-time,  tired  and  exhausted  with  his 
work,  he  would  fall  asleep,  dreaming  of  battle- 
fields and  trenches.  Sometimes  he  would  awaken 
from  a  particularly  vivid  dream,  in  which  he 
was  no  longer  tlie  undersized  Carrots,  but  a  tall, 
commanding  general  leading  his  men  in  a  vic- 
torious charge,  to  find  the  reality  so  sharply  dif- 
ferent that  he  would  toss  about  for  hours,  quite 
unable  to  control  his  emotions.  But  in  the  day- 
time, he  smiled  again,  and  grimly  a])plied  himself 
to  his  task. 

When  his  potatoes  first  showed  their  green 
leaves,  he  received  another  letter  from  Bud,  who 
referred  to  his  farming  in  a  light,  airy  way. 
"How  are  the  spuds.  Carrots?"  he  asked.  "I  sup- 
pose you  '11  kill  more  potato-bugs  in  a  week  than 
we  have  men  enlisted.  What  do  you  do  with 
tliem?  Line  them  up  and  shoot  them  with  a  six- 
inch  gun  or  blow  them  up  with  a  mine?  If  they 
get  the  be.st  of  you,  telegraph  me,  and  I'll  ship 
a  car-load  of  hand-grenades  to  exterminate  them." 

Carrots  llinched  at  first  on  reading  this,  and 
then  smiled  gpod-humoredly.  "I  '11  bet  he  '11  wish 
he  had  a  few  of  them  to  eat  before  the  year's 
ended,"  he  murmured. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  his  ])otato-field  was  a  high 
bluff  which  connnanded  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean 
l)eyond.  Carrots  had  frequently  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  this  high  ground  to  enjoy  the  view 
and  the  cooling  breezes.  It  was  a  lonely  spot  and 
rarely  visited  l)y  any  one.  \  ^niall  grove  of  trees 
crowned  the   summit. 

One  day  Carrots  knocked  off'  work   for  a   few 
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hours,  and  instead  of  going  home  took  his  lunch 
to  eat  on  the  top  of  the  bhiff.  Half-way  up  there 
he  was  a  little  disappointed  to  see  that  his  favor- 
ite resting-place  was  occupied.  Two  men  were 
apparently  taking  advantage  of  the  cool  shade. 

Carrots  first  decided  he  would  forego  his  little 
picnic,  and  then,  with  the  hot  sun  heating  unmer- 
cifully down  upon  his  head,  he  changed  his  mind. 
"There's  room  for  another,"  he  reflected,  "and  I 
suppose  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  anybody  else  to 
the  shade." 

He  made  his  way  to  the  summit,  but  when  he 
reached  it  he  found  it  deserted.  The  two  men 
were  hurrying  down  the  opposite  side,  with  their 
backs  to  him.  Carrots  caught  a  ha.sty  glimpse  of 
them  before  they  disappeared.  They  were  strang- 
ers to  him,  and  if  they  had  not  been  so  well 
dressed,  he  would  have  concluded  they  were  a 
couple  of  tramps. 

"Well,  I  'm  glad  they  knew  enough  to  leave  be- 
fore I  got  here,"  he  said,  smiling.  He  dropped 
down  on  the  flat  rock  and  spread  out  the  lunch 
Dora  had  prepared  for  him.  Campers  and  picnic- 
parties  of  the  previous  summer  had  left  tokens 
of  their  feast  around — an  empty  pickle-bottle  in 
the  bushes,  a  can  that  had  originally  contained 
sardines,  another  bottle  with  a  label  off^  and  a  few 
stray  cardboard  boxes. 

Carrots  kicked  these  out  of  his  way.  In  doing 
this  he  noticed  in  the  bushes  a  larger  can  that 
had  escaped  his  foot.  The  strong  odor  of  kero- 
sene oil  coming  from  it  made  him  pick  it  up. 

"That  is  n't  a  last  year's  relic,"  he  remarked, 
sniffing  at  the  can.     "It  's  had  oil  in  it  recently." 

It  was  empty,  but  a  few  drops  trickled  out 
when  he  turned  it  upside  down.  "Those  men  must 
have  left  it,"  he  decided.  'T  wonder  what  they 
were  doing  with  a  can  of  oil  up  here." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  question,  and  Car- 
rots flung  the  can  into  the  bushes  and  began  eat- 
ing his  lunch.  Occasionally  he  glanced  at  the 
empty  oil-can  and  recalled  the  two  strangers ;  ])ut 
the  view  was  so  exquisite,  and  the  salt-laden  air 
so  refreshing  after  his  hard  work  in  the  sun,  that 
he  soon  forgot  both  the  men  and  the  can.  He 
was  more  interested  in  scanning  the  horizon,  hop- 
ing to  pick  up  a  boat  in  the  distance.  Some- 
where off  the  coast  a  division  of  the  American 
squadron  was  patrolling,  and  Carrots'  greatest  joy 
would  have  been  to  see  one  of  the  war-ships. 

But  he  was  denied  even  this  plea'sure.  The 
ocean  was  deserted.  Ships  never  came  in  close 
at  this  point.  There  was  a  series  of  rocky  ledges 
and  dangerous  shoals  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
extending  for  miles  out,  so  that  navigation  for 
big  ships  was  extremely  dangerous. 

"I  don't  suppose  I'll  get  a  sight  of  a  war-ship 


off  here  all  summer,"  he  mused.  "This  must  be 
the  most  deserted  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  last 
place  for  the  fleet  to  take  any  interest  in." 

Carrots  returned  to  his  potato-patch  a  couple 
of  hours  later,  and  spent  the  afternoon  hoeing 
between  the  hills.  It  was  nearly  sundown  when 
he  decided  to  knock  off  work.  To  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  carrying  his  farming  implements 
home  every  night  he  had  rigge/:l  up  a  small  shel- 
ter at  one  end  of  the  field  for  them. 

Carrots  disappeared  for  a  moment  under  this 
shelter  made  of  fence-rails  and  green  boughs. 
When  he  emerged  from  it  again  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  two  men  crossing  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  hurrying  toward  the  high  bluff,  in  entire 
disregard  of  his  precious  potato-vines. 

Carrots  would  have  entered  no  protest  if  the 
strangers  had  picked  their  way  carefully  between 
the  rows  of  vines,  but  to  see  his  cultivated  crops 
being  rudely  trampled  down  was  more  than  he 
could  endure. 

"Get  out  of  there !"  he  shouted.  "Can't  you  see 
you  're  trampling  down  my  potatoes!" 

The  men  were  greatly  startled  by  his  challenge, 
for  when  they  had  started  to  cross  the  field  no 
one  was  in  sight.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
owner  of  the  voice  caused  them  to  change  their 
course,  and  then  to  stop  and  laugh.  At  a  dis- 
tance, in  the  fading  light,  Carrots  looked  like  a 
boy,  and  not  a  very  large  one  at  that. 

"Are  they  really  potatoes,  my  boy?"  one  of  the 
men  asked  mockingly.  "How  dreadful !  We 
thought  they  were  army-bugs  traveling  to  the 
circus." 

It  was  n't  the  laugh  which  followed  this  replv 
nor  the  mocking  words  that  aroused  Carrots' 
wrath ;  it  was  calling  him  a  boy.  It  touched  him 
in  a  sore  spot. 

"Well,  the  circus  will  begin  right  away,"  he 
retorted,  picking  up  a  stone,  "if  you  don't  get  out 
of  here.     And  don't  you  come  back  !" 

The  stranger  who  had  spoken  opened  his  mouth 
for  an  obvious  retort,  but  his  companion  hushed 
him  up  and  pulled  him  away.  Without  another 
word  they  got  out  of  the  potato-field  and  changed 
theit"  course  to  the  west. 

Carrots  waited  until  they  had  disappeared. 
"They  're  the  couple  I  saw  on  the  bluff',"  he  mused. 
"I  wonder  what  they  're  doing  around  here." 

He  stood  a  moment  in  a  brown  study.  They 
were  not  tramps.  Occasionally  summer  visitors 
strayed  along  the  coast  and  even  camped  at  favor- 
ite spots.  Carrots  was  about  to  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject from  his  mind,  when  he  recalled  the  empty 
oil-can  he  had  discovered  at  the  noon-hour.  He 
fro\\'ned  in  a  perplexed  way. 

"If  they  're  up  to  any  mischief,"  he  reasoned, 
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"I  'd  like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  '11  keep  an  eye 
open  for  them  to-morrow,  and  if  they  're  around 
then,  I  '11  do  some  sleuthing  on  my  own  account." 

Considering  that  he  had  settled  the  matter,  he 
turned  and  made  his  way  home;  but  the  matter 
would  not  remain  settled.  It  kept  cropping  up  in 
liis  mind  all  the  way  across  the  fields  and  the 
empty  meadows.  While  eating  his  dinner  he 
found  his  mind  unconsciously  recalling  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day. 

He  was  not  so  tired  as  usual  after  his  day's 
labor.  He  had  grown  more  used  to  the  hard 
work  in  the  fields,  and  his  two  hours  of  rest  on 
the  top  of  the  bluff  had  refreshed  him.  Instead 
of  going  to  his  own  room  soon  after  dinner,  he 
decided  to  take  a  walk. 

Merton  was  a  small  village  two  miles  back 
from  the  water,  but  a  good  road  ran  down  to  the 
bay  front,  where  a  crazy  fisherman's  dock  had 
been  built.  Carrots  followed  this  road,  once  out- 
side of  the  village,  and  before  he  realized  it  he 
was  near  the  end  of  it. 

The  moon  had  been  up  when  he  started,  making 
the  roadway  plainly  visible,  but  it  grew  suddenly 
dark  just  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  water. 
"Hello!  I  'd  better  get  back!"  hi  exclaimed  when 
he  saw  that  he  would  no  longer  have  the  advant- 
age of  the  moonlight. 

He  turned  in  his  walk.  He  was  too  far  from 
the  village  to  see  any  of  the  lights.  Nothing  but 
intense  blackness  surrounded  him.  There  was  not 
the  sign  of  a  light  on  the  bay  or  ocean,  nor  from 
any  cottage  or  farm-house.  It  was  about  as  lonely 
and  desolate  a  place  as  one  could  imagine. 

A  whiff  of  salt  air  swept  in  from  the  bay, 
heavily  laden  with  moisture — almost  as  dense  as 
a  fog.  Carrots  glanced  up  to  see  if  it  was  merely 
mist  of  the  salt  meadows  or  the  edge  of  a  fog- 
bank  coming  in  from  the  sea. 

Suddenly  a  light  twinkled  out  of  the  darkness, 
a  tiny  i)in-point  at  first,  and  then  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  it  flared  up  and  burned  steadily.  It  seemed 
to  come  from  a  distance  high  up  in  the  air,  as  if 
.suspended  from  a  pole  or  in  the  upper  story  of  a 
house.  Carrots  looked  at  it  in  astonishment.  The 
light  had  n't  been  there  a  moment  before,  and 
he  knew  there  was  no  house  along  the  coast. 

To  add  to  his  amazement,  the  light  went  out 
as  suddenly  as  it  bad  ajipeared.  He  gasped,  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. But  another  strange  thing  happened  be- 
fore he  could  speak. 

The  light  reappeared,  but  there  were  two  this 
time  in.stead  of  one — two  lights  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  approximate  distance  of  a  cou- 
ple of  yards.     If  Carrots  had  doubted  his  senses 

(To  be 


before,  he  could  not  do  so  now.  The  two  twink- 
ling lights  were  clearly  visible  from  where  he 
.stood. 

But  like  the  first  one,  the  twin  lights  burned 
steadily  a  moment  and  then  went  out,  leaving 
everything  in  total  darkness.  "Well,  am  I  seeing 
things,"  murmured  Carrots,  "or  was  that — " 

He  never  finished  his  sentence,  for  once  more 
the  lights  flashed  out ;  but  this  time  there  were 
three.  Carrots  was  ready  to  doubt  his  own  san- 
ity as  the  three  parallel  lights  appeared.  He  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot,  gazing  queerly  at  them  until 
they  in  turn  disappeared. 

"I  suppose  there  'II  be  four  next,"  he  murmured, 
waiting  for  their  reappearance. 

But  the  ne.xt  was  a  single  light,  which  in  turn 
was  followed  by  an  intermission  of  total  darkness 
and  then  a  succession  of  two  lights,  three  lights, 
and  a  single  light  again. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  queried,  as  he 
watched  the  succession  of  lights  several  times. 

Then  his  eyes  unconsciously  drifted  seaward. 
He  got  the  start  of  his  life,  for  there,  far  off  in 
the  distance,  twinkled  two  faint  pin-points  of 
light.  They  wavered  slightly,  as  if  bobbing  up 
and  down  on  the  deck  of  a  boat  riding  at  anchor. 

"It  's  a  signal  of  some  kind,"  he  exclaimed 
aloud.  He  turned  back  to  the  shore  and  added: 
"They  're  from  the  top  of  the  bluff.  I  wonder, 
now,  if — " 

Carrots  had  a  habit  of  breaking  oft'  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence,  for  his  thoughts  often  outran 
his  speech.  He  recalled  the  appearance  of  the 
strangers  on  the  bluff  and  the  empty  oil-can  he 
had  found  among  the  bushes.  His  mind  con- 
nected the  two  with  the  strange  lights. 

"There  's  some  queer  business  going  on  up 
there!"  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath.  "I  'm 
going  to  investigate  !" 

When  his  mind  was  once  made  up  to  do  any- 
thing. Carrots  never  hesitated  long  to  act.  The 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  before  he 
was  running  back  up  the  road.  In  the  darkness 
it  was  difficult  to  see  anything,  but  Carrots  was 
so  familiar  with  the  place  that  he  followed  the 
road  to  the  path  that  led  to  his  potato-patch  and 
turned  into  it  without  making  a  misstep. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  strangers  that  afternoon 
trampled  down  half  as  many  potato-plants  as  Car- 
rots did  in  his  progress  across  the  field;  but  he 
was  so  sure  that  some  big  mystery  was  waiting 
him  ahead  that  he  gave  little  heed  to  potatoes  or 
anything  else  that  he  was  trampling  on.  What 
did  a  few  potatoes  amount  to  when  there  was  the 
possibility  of  mischief  abroad  that  might  prove 
of  momentous  importance  to  his  country ! 

continued) 
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Chapter  VII 


A  BROKEN    HAWSER 


It  was  during  his  stay  on  the  Mary  RUcu  that 
Dave  first  learned,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Captain  Grummitt,  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
on  the  bridge,  the  art  of  taking  a  trick  at  the 
wheel.  And  during  those  watches  in  the  little, 
boxlike  wheel-house  the  boy  also  learned  many 
other  things  appertaining  to  the  ways  of  ships, 
for  Captain  Grummitt  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
lad.  The  time  was  not  far  distant,  moreover, 
when  Dave  was  to  be  thankful  for  such  lore  as 
he  gathered  from  the  portly  old  sea-dog. 

Finally,  after  they  had  been  on  the  tug  about 
a  month,  and  when  she  was  lying  at  her 
berth  in  Sydney,  Tempest  again  made  inquiries 
aJ)out  the  boat  he  and  Dave  were  waiting  for  to 
take  them  into  the  South  Seas.  He  discovered 
that  the  Maniliiki  was  due  to  leave  in  fifteen  days. 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  ye,"  said  Captain  Grum- 
mitt. when  he  heard  their  plans.  "I  don't  know  a 
trip  that  I  'd  enjoy  much  better  myself.  There  's 
something  about  the  South  Seas  that  gets  you — 
a  sort  of  mystery.  By  the  way,  Dave,  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  I  've  forgotten  that  little  thing 
you  did  for  me  when  I  toppled  over  into  the 
dock."  His  hand  went  towards  his  pocketbook, 
where  he  always  kept  a  roll  of  bills,  but  a  look 
of  dismay  came  into  the  boy's  face. 

"That  was  nothing.  Anybody  would  have  done 
it,"  Dave  said. 

"It  may  have  meant  nothing  to  you,  my  boy," 
Captain  Grummitt  replied  with  a  grin,  "but  I  still 
feel  powerfully  obliged,  if  it  's  all  the  same  to 
you.  and  I  'd  like  you  to  keep  something  of  mine 
as  a  souvenir."  Acting  on  a  happy  impulse,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  plain  silver  watch  and 
•handed  it  to  the  boy.  "It  is  n't  the  value  of  the 
thing  I  want  you  to  remem1)er,  lad,  so  much  as  the 
idea  of  the  thing.  It  's  a  mark  of  an  old  sailor's 
gratitude." 

The  delicate  spirit  in  which  the  gift  was  made 
pleased  Dave  even  more  than  the  watch. 

"Thanks.  Cap'n,"  he  said.  "I  '11  always  be 
proud  of  that  watch." 

"An'  if  ever  you  come  back  to  Sydney  and 
want  a  job,"  said  the  skipper,  "don't  forget  to 
look  up  Lightning  Grummitt.  If  I  have  n't  got 
room  on  board  for  you.  I  '11  make  room,  see?" 

The  captain  of  the  Manihiki  was  a  middle-aged 
man  named  Peters,  whom  Tempest  had  met  be- 


fore, and  neither  Dave  nor  his  friend  had  any 
difficulty  in  joining  the  ship.  The  Manilrki  was 
no  flier.  She  had  been  built  for  her  own  par- 
ticular trade,  and  did  not  draw  too  much  water, 
so  that  she  could  be  navigated  in  places  where 
the  captain  had  to  rely  more  on  common  sense 
and  experience  than  charts,  for  those  who  engage 
in  trading  with  the  islands  must  pick  their  way 
gingerly  between  treacherous  reefs,  often  gaging 
the  depth  of  the  water  by  its  color  only.  Usually, 
the  Manihiki  jogged  along  at  a  comfortable  ten 
or  eleven  miles  an  hour,  with  a  slight  reserve  of 
speed  in  hand  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

From  Sydney  she  had  a  run  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  before  reaching  the  neighborhood  oi 
Fiji,  and  then  began  the  part  of  the  journey 
which  interested  Dave  most.  From  one  won- 
drous beauty-spot  to  another  they  went,  some- 
times lying  at  anchor  off  an  island  and  sending  a 
dory  ashore  to  do  the  trading,  and  sometimes 
poking  their  nose  so  close  to  the  land  that  it  was 
possible  to  tie  up  against  a  tree.  In  some  places 
a  white  man  had  established  himself  and  did  a 
thriving,  if  lonely,  business  by  accumulating  copra 
and  other  native  products  and  driving  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  Captain  Peters. 

On  the  whole,  the  cruise  promised  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  and  the  Manihiki  was  favored 
with  ideal  weather  week  after  week,  running 
under  azure  skies  on  an  ocean  that  looked  as 
though  it  must  have  been  painted. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  Tempest  said 
early  one  morning  when  he  came  upon  Dave  lean- 
ing over  the  taffrail,  staring  out  at  the  beautiful 
picture.  The  gray  sky  in  the  east  was  just  becom- 
ing tinged  with  red,  stained  with  the  promise  of 
the  sun,  and  little  wisps  of  mist  floated  in  vague 
shapes,  like  scenes  from  Fairyland. 

"It  looks  like — like  a  dream,"  Dave  said. 

"Does  n't  it!"  Tempest  agreed.  "One  of  the 
queer  things  about  these  waters  is  that  that  mist, 
which  looks  so  dreamy,  can  become  a  regular 
nightmare  before  you  know  where  you  are.  One 
has  to  navigate  with  brains  instead  of  charts  here- 
abouts, and  the  skipper  does  n't  take  quite  the 
same  view  of  fog  as  you  do.  He  's  been  grum- 
bling for  two  days  about  it.  It  was  pretty  bad 
while  we  were  down  below  in  our  bunks  last  night, 
and  he  had  the  engines  running  at  half  speed  for 
some  hours." 

"But  there  's  plenty  of  water  where  we  are. 
is  n't  there?"  Dave  asked. 
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"Cap'n  thinks  so,  evidently,  because  he  's  pound- 
ing away  at  top  speed,  but  it 's  mighty  tricky  work, 
because  the  currents  carry  you  a  mile  off  your 
course  in  no  time." 

Usually  the  mist  melted  and  disappeared  soon 
after  the  sun  peeped  over  the  horizon,  but  this 
morning  it  hung  obstinately  and  grew  thicker, 
looking  like  a  vast  curtain  of  down  spread  over 
the  water.  Before  midday  the  captain  slowed  the 
engines  again,  and  crept  forward  for  several 
hours.  As  near  as  he  could  reckon,  they  were 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  an  island  marked  on  the 
chart,  which  he  wished  to  see  so  that  he  could 
make  doubly  sure  of  his  bearings. 

Dave  was  below,  in  his  bunk,  fast  asleep,  when 
a  peculiar,  grating  noise  startled  him. 

"What  's  that?"  he  said,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

Again  the  grating,  accompanied  this  time  by  a 
disrinct  bump. 

"The  old  man's  done  it  now !"  a  sailor  ex- 
claimed, jumping  out  of  his  berth  and  hastening 
into  some  clothes.  "Bless  my  soul,  if  he  ain't 
tryin'  to  scrape  seaweed  off  'n  the  rocks  with  the 
keel !" 

Dave  was  on  deck  in  less  than  sixty  seconds. 
The  engines  were  stationary,  and  the  captain  was 
barking  out  sharp  orders.  Instead  of  rising  and 
falling  gently,  the  Manihiki  was  firm  as  a  rock 
at  the  bows  and  canting  over  slightly,  while  her 
stern  hung  a  foot  too  low  in  the  water. 

"Some  plates  are  stove  in  for'ard,  sir,"  Dave 
heard  a  voice  shout,  "and  the  sea  's  coming  in 
through  a  big  hole  !" 

Four  or  five  gulls  hung  gracefully  overhead,  as 
though  waiting  for  the  pickings. 

Dave  saw  Tempest  coming  toward  him. 

"Shall  we  be  able  to  back  off,  do  you  think?" 
the  boy  asked. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Tempest.  "If  she  slips  off 
that  rock,  she  '11  sink  in  about  three  minutes." 

Captain  Peters  went  below  to  inspect  the  dam- 
age.    His  face  looked  troubled  when  he  returned. 

"She  's  piled  up  on  top  of  high  water,"  he  said, 
"and  I  'm  afraid  she  '11  stay  there.  It  's  a  lucky 
thing  the  sea  is  dead  calm." 

About  an  hour  too  late  a  gentle  breeze  sprang 
up,  brushing  away  the  veil  of  mist,  and  revealing 
their  position  to  the  Maniliiki's  crew. 

The  reef  on  which  she  had  struck  was  sub- 
merged at  all  states  of  the  tide,  leaving  nothing 
to  disclose  its  existence  but  the  dark  color  of  the 
water,  which  the  mist  had  hidden.  Half  a  mile 
away  on  the  starboard  bow  lay  the  island  which 
the  skipper  had  wanted  to  take  his  bearings  from. 
Even  at  that  distance  it  presented  a  beautiful 
sight,  lying  low  like  a  vast,  half-submerged  emer- 
ald.    At  its  highest  point  it  did  not  seem  to  rise 


much  more  than  fifty  feet  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  slope  down  to  the  sea  was  covered  with  tropi- 
cal growth. 

.As  the  tide  went  down,  the  slope  on  the  steam- 
er's deck  became  more  apparent,  and  Captain 
Peters  reluctantly  ordered  all  hands  ashore  in  the 
boats. 

"Gather  together  anything  you  want  particu- 
larly," he  said.  "You  never  know  when  a  gale  is 
coming  along  here,  and  she  may  slip  off  suddenly, 
but  I  guess  we  '11  have  more  time  than  we  care 
about  to  take  things  ashore." 

Two  boats  were  lowered,  and  the  men  got  into 
them  with  a  strange  collection  of  bundles  and 
things.  Among  the  articles  Dave  took  were  his 
binoculars. 

The  boats  grounded  on  a  silvery  beach  of  sand 
which  nestled  in  a  little  bay  that  looked  more 
fairylike  than  anything  Dave  had  seen  in  his  trav- 
els through  the  South  Seas.  There  were  no  tall 
trees  near,  but  foliage  of  wonderful  colors  cov- 
ered most  of  the  ground.  As  the  men  stepped 
ashore,  a  flock  of  birds  with  gorgeous  plumage 
flew  up  from  the  bushes,  uttering  strident  calls  of 
indignation  at  the  intrusion. 

"It  's  quite  clear  there  's  nobody  at  home  on 
this  island,"  Tempest  said.  "I  don't  expect  those 
birds  have  ever  seen  a  human  being  before.  Well, 
Dave,  we  're  all  going  to  play  a  little  game  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  so  cheer  up.  How  would  you 
like  to  spend  the  next  ten  years  here?"  It  was 
characteristic  of  Bruce  Tempest  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  perturbed  by  being  marooned.  Al- 
ready he  seemed  perfectly  at  home,  although  he 
had  not  been  on  the  island  five  minutes. 

"Ten  years!"  Dave  said,  looking  at  his  friend 
to  see  whether  he  was  serious.  A  picture  of  the 
small  house  near  the  water  in  far-away  Brooklyn 
flashed  into  his  brain  at  that  second.  "How  long 
do  you  think  we  might  be  stuck  here?" 

"Goodness  knows,"  replied  Tempest ;  "but  do 
let  me  persuade  you  not  to  worry.  That  won't 
get  us  off  a  minute  sooner.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  we  are  just  about  as  far  off  the  track  of  ves- 
sels as  we  could  well  be,  and  the  wireless  station 
on  this  benighted  place  does  n't  seem  to  be  in 
'vorking  order." 

"Then  you  really  think  we  are  likely  to  be  here 
for  a  long  time?" 

Tempest  glanced  at  the  boy  and  saw  no  fear 
in  his  grey  eyes,  but  very  natural  concern. 

"Some  of  us,  yes,"  he  said.  "I  heard  the  mate 
saying  something  about  taking  a  chance  in  the 
long-boat,  and  I  guess  that  is  what  will  happen. 
But,  as  you  know,  the  long-boat  won't  hold  us 
all.  It  's  too  early  to  think  about  that  yet,  though. 
You'll  find  we  shall  have  a  pretty  busy  time  at 
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present  getting  all  that  's  wanted  off  the  poor  old 
Manihiki." 

There  was,  indeed,  a  strenuous  time  ahead.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  so  perfect.  Captain  Peters 
was  reluctant  to  let  a  minute  be  wasted  in  the  task 
of  fetching  ashore  everything  that  could  possibly 
be  useful  to  them.  Bedding  and  food  were  his 
first  consideration,  and  before  nightfall  both  boats 
had  made  several  trips,  returning  to  shore  laden 


was  only  too  obvious  to  them  what  would  happen 
if  they  did  not  save  enough  provisions  before  the 
Manihiki  broke  up  or  sank.  Barrels  of  biscuits, 
beef  and  flour,  cases  of  canned  goods,  tobacco, 
clothes  from  the  slop-chest,  the  carpenter's  entire 
equipment,  and  the  navigation  instruments,  being 
the  most  important  articles,  were  first  brought 
ashore,  and  then  followed  tackle  of  all  sorts,  can- 
vas from  the  sail-locker,  and,  finally,  quantities 
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down  almost  to  the  gunwale.  The  longest  spar 
obtainable  was  rigged  up  on  the  highest  point  on 
the  island,  and  a  flag  was  sent  up,  fluttering  in 
the  breeze,  while  near  by,  a  great  pile  of  dry 
brushwood  was  gathered  together,  ready  to  send 
out  a  flaming  signal  in  the  very  unlikely  event 
of  the  lights  of  a  passing  ship  being  observed  at 
night.  When  these  operations  had  been  con- 
cluded. Captain  Peters  realized  that  he  had  done 
all  that  could  be  done,  for  the  time  being,  to 
attract  attention.  The  shipwrecked  crew  estab- 
lished their  quarters  on  a  grassy  stretch  of  ground 
a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and  slept,  that 
first  night,  with  the  blue  heaven  for  a  roof,  every 
man  tired  out. 

Before   dawn,   however,   they   were   up   again, 
salving  stores.     The  men  needed  no  driving.     It 


of  coal.  The  chief  engineer  was  desperately  anx- 
ious to  unship  a  donkey-engine  and  convey  that  to 
the  island ;  but  as  nobody  could  think  of  the  re- 
motest possibility  of  using  the  thing,  it  was  left 
behind,  partly  dismantled,  to  crumble  into  rust. 

Just  ten  days  were  occupied  in  stripping  the 
steamer  of  everything  movable,  including  doors 
and  glass  which  "Chips,"  the  ship's  carpenter, 
welcomed,  as  he  was  already  busily  engaged  erect- 
ing shelters  from  the  torrential  downpours  of  rain 
which  were  to  be  expected  in  that  latitude. 

Tempest's  first  impression  that  the  island  was 
uninhabited  proved  correct.  Nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  a  ship  or  natives  having  visited  the  place. 
The  island  was  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide  in  the  centre.  A  clear  spring  bubbled  near 
the  camping-ground,  so,  fortunately,  no  dread  of 
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thirst  faced  the  men.  Snakes  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

The  twentieth  day  after  the  Manihiki  ran  on 
the  rocks  saw  the  end  of  her.  One  of  those  sav- 
age storms  that  come  down  so  suddenly  near  the 
equator  burst  over  the  island.  Black  clouds 
appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  long  streamers  of 
lightning  lit  up  the  boiling  ocean.  The  air  was 
filled  with  spindrift,  which  swept  half-way  over 
the  land,  and  some  of  the  half-finished  huts  were 
torn  down  by  the  wind.  Night  fell  while  the  tem- 
pest was  at  its  height,  but  before  dawn  it  van- 
ished as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  Not  even  a 
wisp  of  mist  rested  on  the  sea,  and.  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rose,  the  sky  was  of  the  same  brilliant  blue  as 
before. 

Of  the  Manihiki,  however,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen.  Lifted  from  her  rocky  bed  by  giant 
waves,  she  had  slid  off  the  reef  and  now  lay  many 
fathoms  below  the  surface. 

The  men  began  to  grow  restless  as  time  wore 
on.  They  did  not  face  with  calmness  the  prospect 
of  being  marooned  indefinitely. 

"It  we  've  got  to  die,  we  'd  rather  do  it  putting 
up  a  fight  to  get  somewhere  in  the  long-boat  than 
lying  around  here,  Cap'n,"  said  one  of  the  men 
while  the  subject  was  being  threshed  out. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the  skipper, 
"thbugh  I  would  n't  give  much  for  the  chances  of 
the  boat  if  another  tornado  like  the  last  one  comes 
along  and  hits  her.  Still,  it  's  no  use  waiting  here 
like  rats  in  a  trap  when  there  is  a  run  of  only 
about  four  hundred  miles  to  Suva  in  the  Fijis." 

"How  long  do  you  reckon  it  should  take  us 
to  make  Suva,  sir?" 

"That  's  a  problem,"  replied  Captain  Peters. 
"There  is  n't  any  wind  to  speak  of  most  days, 
and,  unless  it  happens  to  come  from  a  favorable 
quarter,  we  might  be  beating  about  for  a  month 
or  more.  Still,  if  you  're  all  game,  I  'm  ready 
to  start  as  soon  as  you  like." 

The  project  met  with  general  approval.  The 
only  thing  that  remained  to  be  settled  was  who 
should  stay  behind.  Even  by  taxing  the  boat  to 
its  fullest  capacity,  consistent  with  safety,  at 
least  three  of  them  would  have  to  remain  on  the 
island.  It  was  decided  to  settle  that  question  by 
casting  lots,  and  Captain  Peters  placed  a  number 
of  slips  of  paper  in  a  hat.  On  all  but  three  of 
the  slips  there  was  a  cross;  the  others  were  blank. 

There  was  an  air  of  anxiety  about  the  crew  as 
they  clustered  round  the  skii)])er  to  i)ick  their 
chances.  Although  the  long  trip  in  the  boat  would 
be  attended  with  much  hardship  and  considerable 
danger,  everybody  there  preferred  that  to  remain- 
ing marooned.  Hopeless  though  it  had  seemed 
with  the  whole  crew  there,  the  prospect  of  being 


left  with  only  two  companions  was  regarded  as 
considerably  worse. 

Captain  Peters  took  the  first  slip  out  of  the  hat 
and  grunted  with  satisfaction,  .\lthough  the  men 
would  have  preferred  to  have  him  with  them  on 
the  trip,  he  had  shared  in  the  casting  of  lots. 
Dave  watched  the  men's  faces  with  curious  in- 
terest as  each  dii)ped  a  hand  into  the  liat.  Some 
did  so  with  a  jest ;  others  grabbed  a  folded  paper 
eagerly,  opening  it  in  a  feverish  fashion.  The 
first  one  to  draw  a  blank  was  the  carpenter. 

"Well,"  he  said,  forcing  a  smile,  "I  11  get  you 
to  take  a  message  for  my  wife  and  kids,  sir." 

Dave's  fingers  trembled  a  shade  when  his  turn 
came.     There  was  no  cross  on  his  paper. 

The  third  blank  was  drawn  by  a  stolid  Kanaka 
fireman,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  l)ut  said 
nothing.  He  was  an  islander  by  birth,  and  the 
idea  of  being  marooned  did  not  seem  so  very 
terril)le  to  him. 

Dave  looked  at  the  colored  fireman  and  the 
carpenter,  and  wondered  how  long  they  were  to 
be  his  companions  on  that  lonely  isle. 

Once  this  ordeal  was  over,  the  men  set  to  work 
enthusiastically,  preparing  the  boat  for  its  jour- 
ney. She  was  not  built  for  sailing,  but  a  mast, 
jib-boom,  and  cleats  were  soon  rigged.  When 
ready  she  was  taken  for  a  short  trial-trip,  and 
Captain  Peters  reported  that  she  was  good  for 
any  distance  in  fair  weather. 

Provisions  and  water  to  last  three  weeks,  with 
care,  were  placed  on  board,  and  the  castaways 
clambered  into  the  boat  while  a  steady  easterly 
breeze  was  blowing.  The  Kanaka  sat  on  a  rock, 
digging  his  bare  toes  into  the  silvery  sand  and 
looking  utterly  unmoved  by  these  proceedings. 

"Good-by,  lads,"  sa:d  the  skipper.  "Don't  get 
into  mischief  or  spend  all  your  money.  You 
won't  be  here  very  long  if  we  make  Fiji  all  right. 
1  '11  pass  the  w-ord  along  to  the  first  trading-boat 
bound  this  way,  and  they  '11  pick  you  up.  Come 
on.  Tempest,  get  in." 

"I  'm  not  going,"  said  Tempest,  lighting  his 
pipe  and  squatting  comfortably  on  the  sand. 
"I  've  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  the  scenery  around 
here.    You  take  the  lad  in  my  place." 

"I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Tempest," 
Dave  said,  looking  his  friend  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
"but  I  can't  do  that.  We  all  picked  our  slips 
fairly,  and  I  was  unlucky,  that  's  all." 

"Then  you  'd  better  go,  Chips,"  Tempest  said 
casually  to  the  carpenter,  with  a  wink. 

"You  're  certainly  a  white  man,"  said  the  car- 
penter, who  realized  Tenijiest  was  making  the 
sacrifice  to  stand  by  his  friend.  The  two  gripped 
hands  for  an  instant,  and  then  the  boat  was 
quickly  pushed  off  the  beach. 
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Dave,  Tempest,  and  the  Kanaka  stood  watch- 
ing the  boat  gHde  away  until  it  was  only  a  speck 
in  the  distance. 

"Well,"  said  Tempest,  at  last,  "we  're  both 
Robinson  Crusoes  now,  and  we  only  have  one 
Man  Friday  between  us." 

Chapter  VIII 

MAROONED  ! 

Although  those  who  had  gone  were  naturally 
very  much  missed,  the  trio  settled  down  to  their 
lonely  life  a  good  deal  more  contentedly  than  they 
had  anticipated.  A  more  ideal  camping-ground 
could  not  have  been  found,  and,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  they  had  all  the  necessities  of  life  at 
their  elbows.  One  of  their  chief  recreations  was 
fishing.  The  gear  was  primitive,  Tempest  fash- 
ioning hooks  out  of  wire  with  the  aid  of  a  file, 
but  the  sport  was  excellent  and  provided  a  -wel 
come  change  of  diet. 

The  Kanaka  was  by  no  means  an  undesirable 
member  of  the  party.  He  had  intelligence  of  an 
unusual  order  for  his  kind  and  displayed  great 
ingenuity  on  occasions.  What  his  age  was 
neither  Dave  nor  Tempest  could  determine,  and 
jim  certainly  did  not  know.  Probably  he  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  forty.  He  was  not  par- 
ticularly communicative,  but  piece  by  piece  the 
other  two  extracted  some  of  his  history.  His 
early  boyhood  had  been  spent  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  but  being  by  nature  a  roamer,  he  left 
there  and  became  stranded  at  Tahiti,  far  to  the 
south  of  Honolulu.  He  did  not  remain  there 
long,  however,  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
sometimes  as  a  sailor,  sometimes  picking  up  a 
scant  subsistence  as  a  fisherman,  and  sometimes 
living  a  life  which  was  more  than  half  savage. 
His  knowledge  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Seas 
was  extensive  and  peculiar ;  and  like  Tempest,  he 
had  the  trick  of  making  himself  completely  at 
home  wherever  fate  happened  to  set  him  down. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Christmas  Island?" 
Dave  once  asked  him,  wonderingly. 

"Lived  there  two  summers."  Jim  explained. 
"Nice  place.    Not  many  people." 

"I  should  judge  not,"  Temptest  commented. 
"Did  you  ever  get  to  Fanning  Island?" 

"Know  um;  not  lived  there,"  the  Kanaka  said. 

"Ha!  Ha!  The  plot  thickens,"  said  Tempest. 
"You  know  some  of  the  other  islands  round  about 
there  perhaps,  eh  ?" 

"Some,"  said  Jim.  "Lived  in  Philippines  since 
then.    Lot  of  years  ago." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Jim  would  be  a  mighty 
useful  man  to  take  along  with  us  if  ever  we  go 
hunting     for     your    treasure-ship,     Dave,"     said 


Tempest.  "He  is  n't  a  bad  old  sort,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  pilot  us  around  a  bit." 

"That  's  a  good  idea,"  the  boy  agreed.  "I  sup- 
jjose  we  are  n't  so  very  far  off  the  place  now, 
are  we?" 

"No-o,"  replied  Tempest,  "if  you  don't  reckon 
two  or  three  thousand  miles  far,  and  add  to  that 
that  we  're  marooned  on  an  island  for  an  ex- 
tremely indefinite  period.  Outside  of  that,  you 
can  fairly  count  on  the  treasure  being  ours  and 
make  a  few  inquiries  as  to  to-day's  market  price 
of  platinum  to  see  how  much  you  're  worth." 

"You  're  laughing  now,"  Dave  said,  "but  yon 
won't  laugh  once  you  see  me  sitting  on  the  deck 
of  the  good  ship  Hattcras  counting  up  a  fortune." 

"She  has  n't  any  deck  left.  It  's  all  been 
washed  aw^y." 

"How  do  you  know  ?  You  have  n't  seen  it. 
Jim,  are  you  coming  with  us  to  Christmas 
island  ?" 

The  Kanaka  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
thought  it  was  some  silly  joke. 

"I  expect  we  '11  have  to  bribe  him,"  Tempest 
said.  "Jim,  what  would  you  like  best  of  all  in 
the  world?" 

The  Kanaka  was  squatting  with  crossed  legs 
on  the  sand,  screwing  his  eyes  into  the  sun  to 
watch  the  graceful  flight  of  a  gull.  He  was 
wearing  all  that  remained  of  just  two  garments — 
a  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which  he  had  removed  by 
main  force,  and  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers  rolled 
above  his  knees.  Back  on  one  of  his  beloved 
islands,  where  there  was  no  coal  to  shovel  into 
greedy  furnaces  and  where  time  was  a  word  that 
had  almost  ceased  to  have  any  meaning,  he  was 
fast  reverting  to  nature.  He  looked  like  a  per- 
son whose  highest  ambition  would  be  to  lie  and 
bask  in  the  sunshine  for  ever  and  ever. 

As  the  gull  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  burning 
sun,  Jim  turned  round  slowly  with  a  lazy  smile. 

"More  than  all  the  other  things  in  the  -world, 
um?"  he  repeated,  looking  at  Tempest,  who 
nodded. 

"One  time,"  Jim  said  with  quaint  gravity,  "I 
sailed  on  a  big  ship  round  Cape  Horn  to  a  place 
where  all  the  ships  come  from,  bigger  'n  Manila, 
bigger  'n  Iquique,  called  Hobroken." 

"Hobroken?"  Tempest  queried,  wrinkling  his 
brows  in  perplexity.  "Where  in  the  name  of 
fortune  is  that  ?" 

"Great  big  place,"  declared  Jim,  extending  his 
arms  wide  as  though  to  indicate  the  size. 
"Hobroken  up  a  river." 

"You  don't  happen  to  mean  Hoboken,  by  any 
chance,  do  you,  Jim?"  Dave  asked. 

"Hobroken — dat  's  um,  Hobroken,"  the  Kanaka 
said,  hugely  pleased. 
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Dave  rolled  backward  and  roared  with 
laughter. 

"That  's  almost  a  part  of  a  place  called  New 
York  City,  Jim,"  he  said  at  last.  "Did  n't  you 
ever  hear  of  New  York?" 

The  Kanaka  nodded,  but  looked  puzzled.  He 
saw  no  cause  for  mirth. 

"New  York  somewhere  near  there,"  he  said. 

"Well,  what  about  Hoboken,  Jim?"  Tempest 
asked. 

"One  time  I  'd  lika  go  to  Hobroken  again," 
was  the  reply,  uttered  impressively,  "with  two 
three  dollars." 

"Funny  thing,"  said  Tempest,  blowing  rings  of 
smoke;  "you  're  not  the  first  person  I  've  heard 
express  the  desire  to  go  to  New  York  with  dol- 
lars, but  'two  three'  would  n't  carry  you  very 
far  there,  Jim." 

The  Kanaka,  who  had  worked  wonders  on  that 
sum  in  Manila,  was  coldly  incredulous. 

"What  would  you  do  when  you  got  there?" 
Dave  asked. 

Again  Jim  smiled  happily.  The  prospect  was 
evidently  one  which  he  had  treasured  in  his  mo- 
ments of  leisure  while  basking  on  various  islands 
in  the  South  Seas. 

"Wear  clothes  like  um  other  peoples,"  he  said, 
"and  ride  in  um  trolley-cars." 

"And  stop  there  always?"  Tempest  suggested. 

The  Kanaka  shook  his  head  slowly,  now 
watching  another  gull  skim  the  water. 

"Just  for  a  bit  while,"  he  said,  "then  p'raps 
come  back  here  or  some  other  place." 

"He  's  got  the  New  York  fever,"  Tempest 
laughed,  "but  it  is  the  most  comical  case  I  ever 
heard  of.  I  expect  New  York  would  soon  cure 
him,  especially  when  his  two  three  dollars  were 
gone,  and  then  he  'd  begin  to  pme  for  something 
really  exciting  again,  like  the  light  he  had  with 
that  twelve-pound  fish  yesterday." 

"Never  mind  him,  Jim,"  Dave  said.  "You 
come  to  Christmas  Island  with  us,  and  after  that 
I  'II  take  you  to  Hoboken,  where  you  can  ride 
about  in  trolley-cars  in  a  tall  silk  hat  with 
feathers  in  it  if  you  like.     Will  you  come?" 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  extended  his 
hands — a  gesture  with  which  he  always  expressed 
agreement. 

As  the  days  drifted  on,  and  Dave  and  Tempest 
grew  to  know  their  island  home  better,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  worse  things 
than  being  shipwrecked  under  such  conditions. 
As  a  rule  the  cooking  was  done  by  Dave,  he  be- 
ing the  accepted  expert,  but  in  the  hunting  and 
fishing  they  all  three  joined,  and  they  obtained 
much  excellent  sport.  Dave's  greatest  joy  was  a 
pig-hunt.     The    little    wild   animals   were   by   no 


means  easy  to  catch,  but  they  formed  a  delicious 
dish  which  rewarded  the  hunters  for  their 
trouble. 

On  the  morning  following  one  of  these  hunts 
Tempest  announced  that,  while  the  others  were 
out  fishing,  he  was  off  on  a  little  exploration 
tour.  Although  the  island  was  so  small,  there 
were  many  parts  of  it  which  they  had  not  yet 
reached.  In  jjlaces  it  was  difficult  to  get  down 
to  the  beach,  and  at  the  northern  end  there  were 
rugged  peaks  in  a  trackless  district,  where  one 
had  to  climb  laboriously. 

Dave  and  the  Kanaka  returned  to  the  shore 
soon  after  noon,  and  were  surprised  when 
Tempest  did  not  arrive  for  the  midday  meal. 
Not  until  the  swift  setting  of  the  sun,  however, 
did  Dave  grow  anxious,  and  then  he  began  to 
realize  that  something  untoward  must  have  hap- 
pened, for  Tempest  had  taken  no  food  with  him 
and  the  boy  could  think  of  no  reason  why  his 
friend  should  remain  away  until  after  dark. 

He  and  Jim  ascended  the  nearest  hill  and 
shouted  continually,  but  no  reply  came  from  the 
silent  jungle  nor  beyond. 

"Come  on,  let  's  get  some  lanterns,"  said  the 
boy  at  length.     Vl  'm  going  to  make  a  search." 

Leaving  a  light  burning  at  the  camp,  for  there 
was  no  moon  and  the  stars  were  almost  obscured 
by  clouds,  they  set  out  in  the  darkness,  Dave 
feeling  distinctly  uneasy.  He  racked  his  brain  to 
think  of  some  plausible  explanation  of  Tempest's 
failure  to  return.  Until  after  midnight  the  two 
searched  and  called  in  vain.  Then,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  the  boy  returned  to  the  camp,  to  toss  about 
uneasily,  fully  dressed,  until  dawn. 

Tempest  had  disappeared,  and  Dave  was  alone 
now,  but  for  the  half-savage  Kanaka.  The  boy, 
however,  did  not  think  of  his  own  position.  It 
was  the  thought  of  his  friend  which  kejit  him 
awake. 

There  was  still  no  sign  of  the  missing  man  at 
the  camp  when  the  sun  rose,  and  a  fear  that  had 
haunted  Dave  began  to  become  very  real.  He  was 
now  firmly  convinced  that  his  friend  had  gone 
for  a  swim  and  been  drowned.  In  a  very  dismal 
mood  he  walked  down  to  the  bay  where  they 
usually  took  their  dip,  and  searched,  fearing  to 
find  w'hat  he  was  searching  for. 

"Jim,"  he  said  at  last,  "we  '11  put  up  seme 
lunch  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  going  over 
every  foot  of  this  island.  There  's  always  a 
chance." 

Systematically  they  explored  the  southern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  place,  and  the  siui  was 
already  slanting  westward  when  they  came  to 
the  rugged  territory  in  the  north.  Dave  had  very 
little  hope  left,   when   suddenly  Jim   gave  a  cry 
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of  delight  which  brought  the  boy  to  his  side  at 
a  run. 

On  one  of  the  few  patches  of  ground  which 
did  not  consist  of  hard  rock  two  or  three  foot- 
marks were  distinctly  visible. 

"We  get  him  yet/'  declared  the  Kanaka,  now 
moving  quickly  from  place  to  place  like  a  hound 
eagerly  picking  up  scent.  A  score  of  yards 
farther  on  he  stooped  over  a  broken  twig  and 
silently  pointed  to  it.  Under  it  was  the  faint 
imprint  of  a  shoe  heel. 

Gradually  they  progressed  almost  to  the  north- 
ern shore,  guided  by  one  indistinct  mark  after 
another  and  shouting  as  loudly  as  possible  every 
few-  minutes. 

At  length  the  Kanaka  put  his  hand  on  Dave's 
shoulder  suddenly,  his  head  bent  in  a  listening 
attitude. 

A  faint  cry  reached  the  boy's  ears. 

"Heaven  be  praised !"  he  said  solemnly. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  by  Tempest's  side. 

''Hello,  old  top,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  weak 
voice.  "You  don't  happen  to  have  a  plate  of 
ham  and  eggs  about  you,  and  a  quart  or  so  of 
coffee,  do  you?  I  'm  ravenous.  I  could  n't  find 
a  restaurant  open  anywhere  round  here." 

"Stop  fooling!"  said  Dave.  "Where  are  you 
hurt?" 

"I  guess  I  ought  to  be  nearly  all  right  by  now," 
Tempest  said  with  a  grin.  "I  've  been  doing 
nothing  particular  but  nurse  it  for  about  thirty 
hours.  I  twisted  my  ankle  a  bit  yesterday,  and  I 
must  have  bumped  my  head  in  falling,  because  I 
don't  remember  much  about  it." 

"Well,  cheer  up,"  said  Dave.  "We  '11  soon  get 
you  home  now." 

"Oh,  I  've  been  cheered  up  for  the  best  part 
of  an  hour,"  said  Tempest.  "I  heard  you  and 
Jim  yelling  the  top  of  your  heads  off,  but  the 
wind  was  in  the  wrong  direction  for  you  to  hear 
me  shouting  back.  I  knew  you  'd  roll  up  sooner 
or  later.  Sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble. 
Jim,  you  're  as  strong  as  a  rhinoceros,  if  not  so 
good-looking.  If  there  is  n't  any  sign  of  a  taxi- 
cab,  would  you  mind  giving  me  a  pickaback  as 
far  as  our  little  dump,  and  I  '11  promise  never 
to  call  you  an  ugly  old  sinner  again?" 

Without  a  word  the  Kanaka  stooped,  and 
Tempest  scrambled  onto  his  back.  He  winced 
once  or  twice  as  they  traveled  over  uneven 
ground,  for,  in  spite  of  his  cheerfulness,  his 
ankle  was  very  painful.  Tireless  as  a  horse,  Jim 
carried  him  all  the  way,  and  deposited  him  gently 
at  -the  camp,  where  Dave  assumed  the  role  of 
doctor.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  apply  a  cold 
compress,  but  the  sprain  had  been  a  severe  one, 
and  the  swelling  did  not  go  down  for  three  days. 


While  the  patient  was  lying  resting  his  injury, 
he  and  Dave  had  a  long  talk  on  the  possibility  of 
their  being  picked  up.  Five  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Manihiki  set  sail. 
It  was  only  possible  to  speculate,  of  course,  as 
to  what  had  happened  to  the  small  craft.  There 
had  been  no  very  rough  weather  on  the  island, 
but  that  was  not  much  to  go  by,  as  a  terrific 
storm  might  sweep  by  within  fifty  miles  and 
never  be  noticed  where  they  were. 

"It  is  a  little  early  to  get  impatient,  yet,"  Temp- 
est commented.  "If  they  have  all  been  sunk, 
we  may  be  left  here  till  we  have  beards  down  to 
our  knees,  and  not  a  soul  would  be  the  wiser; 
but  we  can  safely  wait  three  months  before 
making  up  our  minds  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

Though  neither  Tempest  nor  Dave  knew  it,  the 
day  they  had  this  conversation  the  crew  of  the 
Manihiki  were  being  landed  at  Melbourne,  their 
plans  having  gone  somewhat  astray.  They  had 
covered  half  the  distance  to  Fiji  laboriously  by 
tacking  against  adverse  winds  most  of  the  time, 
and  had  reduced  their  ration  of  water  by  half, 
as  their  supply  of  that  precious  liquid  was  getting 
perilously  low,  when  a  steamer  nearly  ran  them 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  only  lamp 
on  the  long-boat  having  been  broken.  The  helms- 
man on  the  steamer  heard  their  cries  just  in  time 
to  swing  aside,  and  the  men  from  the  Manihiki 
were  only  too  thankful  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
passage  to  the  first  port  the  vessel  was  bound  for. 
There  was  no  wireless  on  board,  so  until  he 
reached  Melbourne,  Captain  Peters  was  unable  to 
notify  his  owners  of  the  loss  of  their  vessel  and 
of  the  plight  of  those  he  had  left  on  the  island. 
A  month  was  to  elapse,  moreover,  before  the  next 
vessel  was  to  leave  Sydney  for  the  scene  of  the 
shipwreck. 

During  all  the  time  the  trio  were  marooned 
they  kept  a  fixed  rule  that  every  three  hours 
during  the  day  one  of  them  was  to  ascend  the 
hill  where  the  flagpole  stood  and  scan  the  horizon 
through  the  binoculars.  As  the  weeks  sped  into 
months  they  became  more  hopeful,  for  the  time 
was  now  nearing  when  the  steamer  sent  by  the 
crew  of  the  Manihiki  might  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Whatever  doubts  Tempest  may  have  had 
on  that  score,  he  said  nothing  about  them.  He 
knew  well  enough  the  grim  possibilities  that 
might  overtake  a  small,  crowded  boat  on  a  trip 
of  four  hundred  miles,  and  there  were  times 
when  he  thanked  his  stars  that  neither  Dave  nor 
he  had  undertaken  the  trip.  At  the  same  time, 
it  occurred  to  him  there  was  a  distinct  chance 
that  they  might  have  to  remain  where  they  were 
for  a  year  or  more,  and,  rather  than  miss  the 
opportunity   of  attracting  some  boat  that  might 
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pass  in  the  night,  he  kept  the  bonfire  of  brush- 
wood near  the  flagpole  ready  to  light.  Some- 
times he  and  the  boy  would  stroll  up  to  the 
look-out  post  during  the  evening  and  yarn,  while 
keeping  a  watch  on  the  dark  waters. 


slowly  down  the  silvery  beach  and  stood  near  the 
edge  of  the  water,  whose  waves  were  lapping 
the  sand  gently.  He  stood  there  drinking  in  the 
tropic  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  then,  to  get  a 
wider  view,  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  flagpole. 

Scanning  the  horizon  as  a 

matter  of  habit,  his  eye 
rested  for  a  second  on  some- 
ihing  far  away  where  the 
starlit  sky  seemed  to  dip 
down  into  the  ocean.  He 
stood  still  as  a  .statue  and 
tried  to  find  it  again.  Surely 
it  was  imagination — or  was 
it  ?  He  could  have  been 
positive  that  just  for  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  a  greenish 
light  twinkled  in  the  distance. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  star.  At 
any  rate  he  could  not  pick  it 
out  again  with  the  naked 
eye,  so  he  walked  down  for 
his  binoculars.  Five  minutes 
later  he  was  back  on  the  hill, 
peering  through  the  glasses. 
Suddenly  his  heart  gave  a 
thump.  That  was  no  star. 
The  greenish  hue  was  un- 
mistakable. Like  a  hare,  he 
leaped  down  to  the  camp, 
shouting  to  awaken  Tempest. 
"Matches,  quick!"  he 
yelled  excitedly,  fumbling  in 
Tempest's  pocket.  "There  's 
a  ship  away  oflf,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
'ard." 

"And  I  was  just  getting  ofl 
to  sleep  so  beautifully!"  ex- 
postulated Tempest,  w  h  o  , 
however  did  not  allow  any 
grass  to  grow  under  his  feet. 
He  and  Dave  made  a  dead 
heat  of  it  up  to  the  flagpole, 
Jim  lumbering  up  in  the  rear. 
"Where     away?"     asked 
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One  night — it  was  the  night  of  their  seventy- 
second  day  on  the  island — Dave,  having  dozed 
most  of  the  afternoon,  felt  little  inclination  to 
sleep.  His  two  companions  were  in  the  land  of 
dreams.  Stepping  softly,  to  avoid  waking  them, 
he  passed  out  of  the  hut,  and  strolled  out  into 
the  night  air.  A  thin  crescent  of  the  moon  shed 
a  pale  light,  and  the  stars  glistened  like  a  myriad 
of   diamonds   set    in  .the   skv.      First   he   strolled 


Tempest,  while  Dave  put  a 
light  to  the  dry  twigs. 

"Right  over  there,  in  a  line  with  my  finger. 
Use  the  glasses,  or  else  you  can't  see  it."  The 
boy's  finger  shook  a  trifle  as  he  pointed. 

"Thunder!  You  're  right,  laddie!"  Tempest 
said  after  a  moment.  "More  brushwood,  quick. 
Jim,  you  scalawag,  I  '11  skin  you  alive  if  you 
don't  get  busy.  The  fourth  of  July  is  n't  in  it 
with  this  for  a  bonfire.  Get  an  ax,  you  Kanaka. 
Bushes — trees — forests    if    vou    can    find    "em!" 
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Already  the  flames  were  licking  their  way  above 
the  pile  of  brushwood,  and  Dave  and  Tempest 
were  wildly  tearing  at  the  branches  near  by. 
Soon  the  Kanaka,  with  gleaming  eyes  and  mighty 
strokes,  was  tearing  off  more  fuel,  which  was 
quickly  flung  to  the  top  of  the  bonfire. 

"That  's  the  style!"  Tempest  shouted  as  the 
fire  threw  their  figures  up  in  its  glare.  "If  she  's 
going  straight  by  there,  we  may  only  have  a  little 
while  to  attract  her  attention.  Jiminy !  We 
ought  to  have  a  fire  they  could  see  in  Australia!" 

Another  half-hour  showed  unmistakably  that 
the  ship  was  heading  direct  for  the  beacon.  The 
trio  still  kept  the  flames  leaping  until  the  vessel 


was  about  a  mile  off,  and  then  they  went  down 
to  the  beach,  where  the  steady  thump  of  her 
propeller  was  distinctly  audible.  Soon  the  rattle 
of  an  anchor-chain  was  also  heard,  and  the  dark 
form  of  a  dory  came  creeping  over  the  lagoon. 

Dave  was  wildly  elated.  Tempest,  now  that  the 
suspense  was  over,  almost  seemed  to  be  losing 
interest.  It  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  him  that 
he  had  been  as  happy  on  the  island  as  he  ever 
was  anywhere.  The  Kanaka  squatted  on  the  sand 
with  expressionless  face,  not  even  giving  a  grunt 
of  satisfaction  when  the  dory  ran  on  the  sand. 

"Hello  there!"  said  a  voice.  "Anybody  at 
home  ?" 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT.  WASHINGTON.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


OUR  GREATEST  MONUMENT 

BY  MARY  V.  WORSTELL 


When  a  nation  learns  of  the  death  of  one  of  its 
great  men,  its  first  thought  is,  how  fittingly  to 
honor  him.  Since  the  hero  is  no  more,  his 
memory  must  be  cherished  and  his  achievements 
commemorated  as  an  inspiring  example  to  others. 

So  it  was  with  George  Washington.  When 
news  of  his  death  was  received,  his  critics  forgot 
their  causes  of  difference  and  every  one  was 
eager  to  have  his  memory  suitably  honored. 

Washington  died  in  the  last  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Congress  immediately 
decided  to  rear  a  splendid  monument  under 
which  his  body  should  lie. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  lies  in  an  un- 
pretentious tomb  in  the  grounds  of  the  home  at 
Mount  Vernon  that  he  loved  so  well,  and  hun- 
dreds of  patriotic  pilgrims  visit  this  sacred  spot 
every  year. 

The  first  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  a  monument 
passed,  with  nothing  accomplished,  and  the  idea 
of   a    memorial    to    Washington    at    the    national 


capital  appears  to  have  been  almost  lost  sight  of 
till  1816,  when  a  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  inspired  by  veneration  for  the  great 
man,  revived  the  project. 

It  proved  to  be  of  slow  growth, — discouragingly 
slow, — for  while  his  countrymen  revered  the  name 
of  Washington,  memorials  were  expensive  and 
money  was  none  too  plentiful.  For  years,  the 
idea  appears  to  have  been  virtually  abandoned, 
though  occasionally  it  came  up  for  the  languid 
consideration  of  Congress. 

But  by  the  year  1833  the  idea  was  again  fer- 
menting, and  an  organization  known  as  the 
Washington  National  Monument  Society  was 
formed.  Its  patriotic  purpose  was  to  raise  money 
for  erecting  the  long-deferred  memorial. 

This  society  entered  ujron  its  task  with  en- 
thusiasm, with  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  its 
])resident,  and  any  person  who  contributed  one 
dollar  or  more  was  enrolled  as  a  member.  Be- 
fore many  months  $250,000  had  been  subscribed. 
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Then  the  society  offered  a  tempting  prize  for 
the  best  design  for  a  monument,  and  many  archi- 
tects set  to  work,  each  hoping  to  win  the  coveted 
reward,  which,  in  1836,  was  given  to  Robert  Mills, 
who  had  already  won  high  commendation  by 
his  design  for  the  Treasury  Building. 

Every  visitor  to  Washington  who  views  the 
lofty  and  impressive  shaft  of  granite  and  marble 
which  so  fittingly  symbolizes  our  foremost  hero 
must  be  glad  that  the  first  design  was  abandoned, 
for  this  is  what  Robert  Mills  planned : 

A  great  shaft  600  feet  high  was  to  be  en- 
circled by  a  colonnaded  building  250  feet  in 
diameter.  Over  the  portico  was  to  be  placed  a 
colossal  statue  of  Washington  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses  and  driven  by  a  figure  symbolizing 
Victory.  The  colonnade  was  to  consist  of  thirty 
rather  squat  columns,  for  each  was  to  be  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  and  only  thirty  feet  high.  This 
was  to  be  crowned  by  a  sculptured  band,  or 
'entablature,  twenty  feet  high,  and  this,  in  turn, 
was  to  be  topped  by  a  balustrade  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  whole  structure  was  planned  to  inspire  the 
most  vivid  patriotism.  Thus,  on  the  entablature 
were  to  be  displayed  the  arms  of  all  the  States, 
surrounded  by  wreaths  of  bronze.  There  was  to 
be  an  imposing  portico  supported  by  four  marble 
columns  and  reached  by  an  equally  imposing 
flight  of  marble  steps.  Over  the  portico  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  were  to  be  placed. 

With  all  this  splendor  in  outside  ornament,  a 
visitor  might,  perhaps,  have  hoped  for  something 
less  striking  within  the  structure.  But  such  an 
expectation  would  have  been  disappointed,  for  it 
was  proposed  to  have  the  interior  contain  fifty- 
six  niches,  to  be  filled  by  statues  of  the  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  raise  the 
people's  pride  and  loyalty  to  the  boiling-point, 
above  the  statues  were  to  be  bas-reliefs  of  the 
principal  battles  of  the  Revolution.  These  were 
to  be  the  main  features.  It  needs  no  vivid  imagi- 
nation to  fill  in  the  details, — fasces  and  guns  and 
cannon  and  plowshares  and  swords  and  ox-carts 
and  messengers  riding  in  hot  haste — they  all  had 
a  place  in  the  proposed  shrine. 

Fortunately,  artists  and  architects  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  of  criticism  of  the  plan,  claiming,  with 
much  justice,  that  a  far  simpler  memorial  would 
be  more  suitable.  This  was  wisely  decided  on, 
so  an  obelisk,  shorn  of  the  encircling  building, 
was  finally  substituted. 

An  interest  attaches  even  to  the  location  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  for  the  spot  chosen 
was  almost  identical  with  a  spot  selected  by 
Washington  himself  for  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  happy  outcome  of  the  Revolution- 


ary War.  It  .stands  directly  south  of  the  White 
House  in  a  park  known  as  the  Mall. 

After  fourteen  years  of  planning  and  replan- 
ning,  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  warrant 
Congress  in  presenting  the  site,  so  that  dignified 
assembly  announced  that  on  July  4,  1848,  the 
corner-stone  would  be  laid. 

And  what  a  huge  corner-stone  it  was !  It 
weighed  no  less  than  twelve  tons,  and  the  zinc- 
lined  cavity  in  the  stone  contained,  I  believe,  a 
more  varied  assortment  of  articles  than  any  other 
similar  receptacle  in  the  world.  It  would  take 
several  St.  Nicholas  pages  to  name  them  all. 
but  if  this  our  tallest  monument  were  to  topple 
over  and  reveal  the  contents  of  this  particular 
corner-stone,  there  would  be  found  a  portrait  of 
Washington  copied  from  Gilbert  Stuart's  famous 
picture,  a  daguerreotype  of  Washington  made 
from  another  portrait,  his  C3at  of  arms,  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  silk  Amer- 
ican flag,  all  the  coins  current  in  our  country  in 
1848,  a  cent  of  1783,  specimens  of  Continental 
money,  and  a  copy  of  the  poems  of  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake.  Besides  all  these,  there  were  charts, 
reports  of  various  dignified  assemblies,  maga- 
zines, atlases,  Presidential  Messages,  legal  papers, 
astronomical  observations,  almanacs,  masonic 
records,  two  "Guides  to  the  City  of  Washington" 
(a  vastly  different  city  from  the  beautiful  capital 
of  to-day),  and  seventy-one  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  all  these  valuable  articles  being 
thus  left  in  such  a  public  place  there  never  has 
been  a  burglar-insurance  taken  out  on  this  par- 
ticular corner-stone ! 

But  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  did  not  con- 
sist merely  in  assembling  these  many  articles  and 
then  swinging  the  big  stone  into  place.  There 
was  a  gathering  of  famous  men  which  included 
the  President  and  Vice-President  (James  K.  Polk 
and  George  M.  Dallas),  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  other  distinguished  people,  besides  a  vast 
concourse  of  persons  who  wished  to  be  present 
on  such  a  memorable  occasion. 

Of  course,  there  had  to  be  an  oration,  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  a  statesman  of  acknowledged  ability.  He 
had  studied  law  (and  evidently  oratory  as  well) 
with  no  less  a  personage  than  Daniel  Webster. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Winthrop  was  not  forty  years 
old.  His  fine  oration  discloses  so  complete  a 
knowledge  of  Washington's  character  that  one 
paragraph  must  be  here  quoted: 


Washington's    incorruptible    honesty,    his    iincompro- 
lising  truth,  his  devout  reliance  on  God,  the  purity  of 
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his  life,  the  scrupulousness  of  his  conscience,  the  dis- 
interestedness of  his  purposes,  his  hiunanity,  generos- 
ity, and  justice — these  were  the  ingredients  which, 
blending  harmoniously  with  solid  information  and 
sound  judgment  and  a  valor  only  eijualed  by  his 
modesty,  made  up  a  character  to  which  the  world  may 
l)e  fearlessly  challenged  for  a  parallel. 

The  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  day  were 
hroiiijht  to  a  close  by  a  line  display  of  fireworks 
in  the  evening. 

Then  work  on  the  big  shaft  began  in  good 
earnest.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sum  in  hand 
fell  far  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  carry  the 
monument  to  the  great  height  planned.  Six 
years  after  the  dedication  it  had  climbed  only 
150  feet,  when  lack  of  money  caused  the  work 
to  come  to  a  standstill.  After  a  time  work  was 
resumed  and  a  few  more  feet  were  added,  but 
the  prospect  of  an  early  completion  was  dark  in- 
deed for  by  that  time  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
between  North  and  South  claimed  more  and  more 
of  men's  thoughts,  and  by  i860  the  Civil  War. 
then  imminent,  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country.  The  slow-mounting  obelisk  was 
finally  roofed  over,  to  await  more  propitious  days. 
Some  one  called  it,  at  this  stage  of  its  erection, 
"a  case  of  suspended  gratitude." 

Mnally  came  1876,  our  great  centennial  year, 
with  war  behind  us  and  prosperity  in  prospect. 
Then  all  thouglits  turned  gratefully,  and  perhaps 
with  deeper  appreciation,  to  the  Titan  of  the 
Revolution.  Congress  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  soon  work  on  the  big  monument  was  being 
jnished  with  vigor.  It  climbed  into  the  air  like 
Jack's  bean-stalk  !  It  was  a  big  undertaking,  but 
by  1885.  when  it  had  reached  its  present  enor- 
mous height  (a  trifle  over  555  feet),  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  dedication. 

If  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  was  a  great 
occasion,  the  dedication  ought  to  be  even  more 
impressive.  And  who  so  suitable  to  make  the 
address  of  dedication  as  the  man  who  delivered 
the  oration  at  the  jirevious  ceremony  thirty-seven 
years  before!  To  be  sure,  that  honored  states- 
man was  now  nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
he  had  stated  that  his  address  at  the  Yorktown 
Centennial  would  be  his  last.  But  when  an  ora- 
tor was  needed  to  announce  to  the  nation  that 
the  patriotic  task  was  at  length  completed,  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  urged  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
iMually  he  consented.  He  had  prepared  the  ad- 
dress, when  he  was  stricken  with  a  dangerous 
illness.  His  oration,  however,  was  read  by  his 
friend,  Hon.  John  Davis  Long,  of  Massachusetts. 

How  Mr.  W'inthro])  deplored  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting the  monument  may  be  inferred  from  a 
single  paragraph  read  by  Mr.  Long: 


How  shall  I  depict  the  sorry  spectacle  which  those 
first  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  in  their  seemingly 
hopeless,  helpless  condition,  with  that  dismal  derrick 
still  standing  as  in  mockery  upon  their  sununit,  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  every  comer  to  the  capital  lor 
nearly  a  (juarter  of  a  century  !  No  wonder  the  un- 
sightly pile  became  the  subject  of  pity  or  derision. 

The  foundation  of  the  great  shaft  is  eighty 
feet  square  and  is  set  in  solid  rock  eight  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  interior  is 
only  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  ex- 
terior diameter  is  fifty-five  feet.  This  shows  the 
tremendous  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  are 
made  of  perfectly  fitted  stones.  No  wonder  that 
this  obelisk  has  been  called  "the  l)est  piece  of 
masonry  in  the  world." 

Many  nations,  as  well  as  many  cities  and  States, 
wished  to  contribute  to  this  great  cenotajjli,  and 
as  the  visitor  enters  the  monument  and  takes  his 
place  in  the  big  elevator,  he  may  see,  as  he 
slowly  mounts,  various  interesting  stones  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  stone  from  '"Braddock's  Field,"  one  from  the 
"Battle-field  of  Long  Island,"  one  from  the 
Alexandrian  Library  in  Egypt,  one  from  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  a  mosaic  block 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  lava  from  V^esuvius, 
and  stones  from  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  besides 
blocks  contributed  by  forty  States,  sixteen  cities 
and  towns,  and  forty-four  societies.  Ten  foreign 
countries  sent  blocks  of  stone,  suitably  inscribed, 
to  testify  to  their  regard. 

The  translation  of  the  stone  sent  by  Turkey 
shows  that  her  ruler  took  pride  in  coupling  his 
name  with  that  of  Washington: 

To  strengthen  the  friendship  between  th^  two  coim- 
tries,  Abdul  Majid  Khan  has  also  had  his  name  written 
on  the  monument  to   Washington. 

Greece  pays  the   following  graceful  tribute: 

To  George  Washington,  the  hero,  the  citizen  of  the 
new  and  illustrious  liberty,  the  land  of  .Solon,  Themis- 
tocles,  and  Pericles — the  mother  of  ancient  liberty — 
sends  this  ancient  stone  from  the  Parthenon  as  a 
testimony  of  honor  and  admiration. 

All  in  all,  the  great  obelisk  is  a  fitting  reminder 
of  the  man  whom  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee  de- 
clared to  be  "First  in  war,  fir.st  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'"  This  was  a 
tribute  paid  to  Washington  by  a  personal  friend. 
As  the  years  pass,  Washington's  character  shines 
on  with  undimmed  luster,  for  a  biograjTher  of 
to-day  pays  him  this  sim])le  but  beautiful  tribute: 

"Whatever  Washington  undertook  he  did  well, 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  a  farmer,  or  that  of 
a  general,  or  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 
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"Sn-H-H  !"  said 
Peter;    and 
then,  in  a  loud, 
agitated   whis- 
per:    "Sh-h! 
Oh    look,    Mother, 
do  look,  quick — but 
don't    move !    There 
they     are — those     are 
my  pet  rabbits !" 

The  two  were  sit- 
ting together,  eating 
breakfast,  in  the  big,  cheerful  kitchen  of  their 
new  Middle-western  home,  and  the  spring  sun- 
shine, slipping  through  the  open  window,  fell 
full  on  Peter,  his  tow-colored  head  bobbing  with 
excitement,  his  little  eight-year-old  figure  nearly 
swallowed  up  by  enveloping  blue  overalls,  and  on 
his  mother,  still  flushed  from  her  work  over  the 
stove.  She  turned  cautiously  and  looked  out 
where  Peter's  stubby  finger  pointed. 

The  little  lawn  about  the  home  ended,  here  at 
the  back,  in  a  small  kitchen-garden  where  young 
lettuce,  turnips,  cabbages  and  other  vegetables 
showed  temptingly  through  a  screen  of  chicken- 
wire.  To  one  side  lay  acres  and  acres  of 
ploughed  land,  already  green  with  the  young 
wheat,  and  back  of  them  stretched  miles  of  open 
prairie,  now  lovely  with  new  grass  and  the  first 
spring  wild-flowers.  Close  by  the  wire,  their 
eager,  sensitive  little  noses  hunting  over  it  for 
an  opening,  were  two  small,  brown  rabbits. 

"How,"  whispered  Mrs.  Rawdon, — "how  do 
you  know  they  are  your  pets,  dear?  They  look 
just  like  all  the  other  wild  rabbits  to  me." 

"Why,  can't  you  see?"  protested  Peter,  indig- 
nantly ;  "Miss  Gibbs  is  much  bigger  than  any  of 
the  other  rabbits," — Miss  Gibbs  was  so  named 
as  a  compliment  to  the  new  primary  teacher, — 
"and  Bounce  has  lost  the  tip  of  his  left  ear.  I 
think  a  dog  must  have  nearly  caught  him  once." 
"Well,  I  must  say,"  sighed  Mrs.  Rawdon,  "I 
wish  they  and  the  other  rabbits  would  let  my 
garden  alone.  I  take  such  pains  with  it,  and  then, 
just  as  something  is  ready  for  the  table,  they 
manage  somehow  to  get  under  that  wire  and  the 
next  dav  there  is  nothing  left  but  stalks." 


-^  ELEANOR    5TIM50N   &R00t\5 


Peter's  little  face  took  on  a  look  of  anxiety 
mingled  with  mortification,  so  his  mother  added 
hastily:  "Will  they  take  things  out  of  your  hands 
yet,  honey-pot?    They  seem  very  wild  for  pets." 

"They  almost  will,"  explained  Peter,  proudly. 
"You  know.  Mother,  you  said  I  could  have  a  few 
of  the  biggest  lettuce-leaves  and  some  of  the  tur- 
nips and  carrots.  They  are  very  fond  of  turnips. 
I  've  been  trying  for  w^eks  now,  and  yesterday 
Miss  Gibbs  really  nibbled  off  the  end  of  a  turnip 
while  I  was  holding  it  and  while  I  kept  quite  still ; 
but  when  I  tried  to  pet  her  she  ran  away.  Oh ! 
Oh!  look  at  them  now!" 

The  little  rabbits  were  standing  on  their  hind 
legs,  vainly  trying  to  reach  over  the  wire.  Then, 
either  giving  up  in  despair  or  seized  by  some  wild 
impulse,  they  suddenly  dropped  down  and  began 
frolicking  like  kittens.  Such  leaps  and  scurries ! 
Such  twinkling  littie  feet,  bobbing  ears,  sudden 
alarms !  Peter  was  just  thinking  it  the  prettiest 
play  in  the  world  when  his  oatmeal  spoon,  which 
had  stopped  half-way  to  his  mouth  ten  minutes 
before,  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  with  a 
deafening  clatter  upon  the  table.  There  was  a 
flash  of  white  tails,  and  in  a  moment  both  of  the 
bunnies  were  out  of  sight  in  the  grass. 

"There!"  cried  the  little  boy,  disgustedly,  "I 
frightened  them  away." 

"Frightened  off  some  wild  rabbits?"  asked 
Peter's  father,  appearing  at  that  moment  in  the 
doorway.  "Good  for  you  !  And  that  reminds  me. 
Mother,"  he  went  on,  "we  are  through  with  the 
heaviest  of  the  spring  work  at  last ;  to-night  I  '11 
sit  up  with  my  gun  and  shoot  every  rabbit  that 
dares  show  his  whiskers  about  your  garden." 

If  Peter's  father  had  expected  this  news  to  be 
received  with  pleasure,  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
Mrs.  Rawdon  threw  an  anxious  glance  at  Peter, 
and  as  for  Peter  himself  his  lips  quivered,  his  eyes 
filled,  and  he  broke  into  a  wail  of  protest.  "Oh, 
Daddy,"  he  begged,  "please  don't  shoot  the  rab- 
bits to-night.  In  the  dark  you  can't  tell  what 
you  hit,  and  two  of  them  are  my  very  particular 
friends.  I  am  sure  I  could  catch  them  and  make 
pets  of  them  if  I  had  a  trap.     Please  wait !" 

Peter's  father  looked  surprised,  but  sympa- 
thetic.   "All  right,  son."  he  reassured  him,  "we  '11 
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put  oft  tlie  shooting  until  to-morrow,  and  I  '11  help 
you  make  the  trap." 

It  was  lucky  for  Peter,  and  perhaps  even  more 
so  for  Bounce  and  Miss  Gihbs,  that  the  two  little 
rabbits  had  developed  a  taste  for  turnips.  The 
trap  was  baited  with  the  tenderest  ones  the  gar- 
den afforded,  and  before  the  afternoon  was  over 
both  little  animals,  fat,  frightened,  and  indignant, 
were  caught  and  safely  transferred  to  a  new 
little  rabbit-hutch  which  Peter  himself  had  helped 
to  make. 

For  the  next  ten  days  they  were  dreadfully 
wild.  When  any  one  appeared  they  w^ould  rush 
to  the  farthest,  darkest  corner  of  their  runway 
and  hide  until  the  intruder  was  gone  again.  As 
for  holding  or  even  petting  them  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  Peter  learned,  to  his  hurt  aston- 
ishment, that  rabbits  have  claws  and  a  tremendous 
kick  in  their  hind  legs.  But  before  long  his  de- 
votion and  the  quantities  of  good  things  he  gave 
them  to  eat  began  to  take  efYect,  and  by  the  time 
the  wheat  was  grown  and  was  beginning  to  turn 
a  beautiful  golden  yellow  the  two  bunnies  would 
follow  him  about  like  dogs.  Whenever  he  ap- 
peared they  would  come  hopping  happily  along 
the  side  of  their  runway  to  meet  him.  Miss  Gibbs 
larger  than  ever.  Bounce  flapping  his  scarred  ear. 

Some  people  think  a  rabbit  has  no  voice.  Peter 
found  his  rabbits  had;  for  \\'4ienever  they  were 
hungry  they  would  scurry  to  his  feet  and  make 
the  funniest  little  sound,  half  a  squeak,  half  a 
whimper,  which  said  quite  plainly,  "Dinner, 
please,  at  once!"  He  patiently  taught  them  sev- 
eral tricks,  and  they  learned  so  quickly  that 
every  one  considered  them  very  clever  rabbits. 
Indeed,  big  black  Patience,  who  came  to  manage 
the  cooking  for  the  harvest  hands,  was  almost 
afraid  of  them.  One  day  she  saw  Miss  Gibbs 
performing  her  most  useful  trick,  that  of  thump- 
ing on  a  tin  pan  for  Peter  to  bring  her  her  din- 
ner, since  he  was  too  far  away  io  be  "squeaked 
for,"  and  ever  after  she  insisted  that  "  't  war  n't 
natural  for  critters  to  be  that  knowing."  Most  of 
the  time  they  were  kept  shut  up  in  their  run- 
way, as  they  had  never  outgrown  their  fondness 
for  the  kitchen-garden. 

The  rabbits  were  an  old  story  by  the  time  the 
long,  hot  summer  dragged  itself  to  an  end.  For 
weeks  there  had  been  no  rain,  and  the  prairie 
stretched  away  a  dreary,  unbroken  expanse  of 
sun-baked  grass.  The  flowers  were  all  dead,  the 
roads  choked  with  dust.  The  only  bits  of  green 
were  a  few  carefully  watered  lawns  and  gardens 
and  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  which  in  the 
spring  ran  so  prettily  through  the  town.  The 
stream  itself  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle  in 
the  mud,  except  for  one  shallow  pool  under  the 


willows.  Then  came  a  day  so  hot  the  very  earth 
seemed  to  crack. 

'"You  poor  little  bunnies,"  sighed  Peter,  "with 
such  heavy  fur  coats !  I  'm  going  to  give  you  each 
a  shower-bath."  And  he  did,  with  his  watering- 
can,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  rabbits. 
"I  don't  believe  you  like  water,"  he  reflected, 
watching  the  results.  "Perhaps  I  had  better  cut 
off  your  long  hair  instead." 

But  fortunately  his  mother  came  by  as  he  was 
about  to  begin,  and  persuaded  him  that  cutting  the 
fur  of  a  rabbit  was  really  too  dangerous.  They 
wriggled  so  you  were  likely  to  snip  off  an  car  or 
a  tail  instead. 

That  night  when  he  went  to  bed  on  the  porch, 
which  he  shared  with  his  father,  Peter  found  it 
very  hard  to  get  to  sleep.  He  lay  for  a  long 
time  looking  at  the  stars  and  listening  to  the 
faint,  dry  rustle  of  the  prairie-grass.  It  must 
have  been  long  after  midnight  when  he  awoke 
with  a  great  start.  What  had  happened?  He 
sat  up  in  bed  confused  and  sleepy,  and  it  was 
a  minute  or  two  before  he  realized  that  there  was 
a  great  commotion  going  on  in  the  rabbit-hutch, 
from  the  midst  of  which  came  the  t  hum  pity, 
thump,  thump  of  the  rabbits  on  their  tin  pan. 
Why  were  they  calling  him?  He  stumbled  out 
of  bed  and  over  to  the  edge  of  the  porch,  where 
he  peered  down  into  the  dark  garden.  He  could 
see  nothing,  but  he  had  the  curious  feeling  that 
hundreds  of  things  were  rushing  past  him — birds 
in  the  air,  little  animals  in  the  grass, — and  surely 
that  big  black  shape  which  came  crashing  out  of 
the  currant  bushes  and  dashed  across  the  lawn 
was  a  cow  ! 

The  breeze  which  had  rustled  the  grass  so 
gently  when  he  went  to  sleep  had  grown  strong 
and  hot,  and  as  he  stared  over  toward  the  rab- 
bits he  suddenly  noticed  a  long  red  line,  which 
stretched  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  horizon,  vivid 
against  the  dark  sky. 

"Daddy!"  called  Peter;  "Daddy,  come  quick! 
what  is  it  ?" 

"What  's  what  ?"  came  the  deep,  startled  voice 
of  Peter's  father  out  of  the  dark.     "Don't  shout 

like  that,  son "    All  at  once  the  voice  changed 

and  became  cool,  energetic,  and  matter-of-fact. 
"Get  dressed  at  once,  Peter,"  it  said,  "while  I  tell 
Mother.  It  's  a  prairie  fire  and  we  must  rouse 
the  town." 

Peter  never  forgot  the  night  that  followed.  It 
seemed  only  a  moment  before  he  and  his  father 
were  in  the  street,  beating  at  doors  and  shouting 
the  news  up  to  the  windows  and  porches.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  the  streets  were  full  of  fright- 
ened, half-dressed  people,  who  gathered  anxious- 
ly about  the  only  lamp  in  the  square  to  discuss 
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hurriedly  what  should  be  done.  Had  Peter  but 
known  it,  the  little  town  of  Jonesville  was  in  a 
truly  desperate  situation.  Ten  miles  away  lay  the 
railroad,  the  nearest  means  of  safety,  but  the 
wind  was  momentarily  growing  stronger  and  by 


danger  of  its  getting  beyond  control  at  any  mo- 
ment and  destroying  the  town  at  once.  The  men 
started  it  in  lines,  a  little  at  a  time,  while  right 
behind  them  stood  the  women  and  children  with 
sticks,    pails    of    water,    wet   brooms    and    cloths, 


■IT  SEEMED  AS  IF  THE  WHULE   WOULD   WEKI';  CN    KIUE. 


its  help  the  fire  was  advancing  so  rapidly  that 
many  doubted  if  the  distance  could  be  covered  in 
time.  Then  there  might  not  be  a  train.  Besides, 
there  were  not  horses  enough  for  all,  and,  even 
if  the  people  could  escape,  to  run  away  meant 
to  abandon  the  work  of  years,  their  homes,  their 
farms — for  many  of  them  everything  they  owned 
in  the  world. 

"There  's  only  one  way!"'  cried  a  voice  in  the 
crowd.  It  was  "Lucky  Jake,"  an  old  pioneer  who 
had  seen  the  very  beginnings  of  Jonesville.  "We 
fnust  make  a  ring  of  fire  about  the  town  and 
start  it  out  to  meet  the  one  that  's  coming.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  lot  of  ground  about  us  where 
there  is  nothing  left  to  burn.  If  it  's  wide  enough, 
the  fire  can't  jump  it;  it  will  have  to  go  around. 
It  's  mighty  lucky  for  us  that  the  harvest  is  about 
in  and  most  of  the  fields  bare,  anyhow." 

This  was  quickly  decided  upon  as  the  wisest, 
as  indeed  the  only,  plan,  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  little  settlement  came  out  to  help. 
Starting  the  fire  down  the  wind  was  easy  enough, 
and  it  was  easy  also  to  prevent  its  burning  back 
into  the  town.  Half  a  dozen  big  boys  could  see 
to  that.  But  to  make  it  burn  against  the  wind ! 
That  was  a  different  matter !     There  was  terrible 


beating  back  the  flames  where  they  turned  toward 
the  houses.  They  were  ably  helped  by  two  young 
men  on  horseback,  holding  a  dripping  blanket 
stretched  between  them,  who  rode  up  and  down 
the  lines  continually. 

There  was  plenty  of  light  for  what  they  had 
to  do.  To  Peter  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  on  fire,  and  the  I)right  flames,  the  leaping, 
fantastic  shadows,  the  hurrying  black  figures 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  fairy-tale.  But  al- 
though he  was  very  hot  and  excited  and  his  arms 
ached  with  beating,  he  was  hardly  frightened  at 
all.  He  felt  such  confidence  in  Father,  Jake  and 
the  other  men. 

After  what  seemed  hours  of  desperately  hard 
and  dangerou  ;  work  a  l)road  belt  of  burned  land 
lay  all  about  them.  Mrs.  Rawdon  had  found 
Peter,  and  since  there  was  nothing  more  they 
could  do,  they  stood  hand  in  hand  watching  the 
wall  of  flame  sweep  towards  them.  The  wind  had 
now  grown  very  fierce  and  strong,  the  smoke 
denser  and  denser.  Peter's  eyes  smarted  dread- 
fully, and  his  throat  ached  with  continual  cough- 
ing and  choking.  The  fire  was  almost  upon  them 
when  Mr.  Rawdon  appeared  and  ordered  all  the 
women   and  children   into  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
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"(io  down  to  the  old  swimming-pool."  he  urged 
them.  "If  it  gets  too  hot.  get  right  into  the 
stream,  and  remember  that  the  air  is  best  close 
to  the  ground." 

•"Vou  come,  too!"  begged  Peter.  But  his 
father  explained  that  he  could  not.  Big  sparks 
v  ere  beginning  to  fly  across  the  town,  and  the 
men  wanted  to  be  ready  if  anything  caught  fire. 


but  that  she  could  n't.  could  n't  let  him  go  out 
there. 

"How  do  you  s'pose  they  noticed  the  fire?"  he 
asked  a  few  moments  later,  between  sobs.  "Do 
you  think  they  saw  it  ?" 

"Xo — no."  hesitated  Mrs.  Rawdon.  "you  said 
you  heard  the  little  wild  animals  rushing  across 
the    garden.      That    must    have    awakened    and 


•I   DID  N'T  S.WE  THE  TOWN  AT  ALL."  HE  EXPLAINED  EARNESTLY." 


Crouched  down  in  the  dark,  in  the  wet  mud 
of  the  creek,  holding  tight  to  his  mother's  hand, 
Peter  heard  the  fire  come  roaring  upon  them. 
The  air  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  full  of  flying 
sparks  and  cinders,  the  smoke  denser  and  denser. 

All  about  them  they  could  hear  the  crackling 
and  spitting  of  the  grass.  Suddenly  Peter  gave 
a  cry.  "Oh,  Mother  !  The  rabbits  !  I  forgot  them 
when  we  started  fighting  the  fire,  and  it  was 
they  that  woke  me.  Please  let  me  go  and  get 
them!  Please!  Please!"  and  he  wept  bitterly 
when  his  mother,  trying  to  comfort  him,  ex- 
plained that  the  rabbits  would  surely  be  all  right, 


frightened  them.  Perhaps  they  smelled  it  also." 
The  minutes  seemed  very  long,  there  in  the 
heat  and  the  smoke,  but  it  was  really  barely  half 
an  hour  before  the  heat  waned,  the  smoke  grew 
less  dense  arid  they  could  hear  the  men  shouting 
that  the  fire  had  gone  by.  Overhead  the  first 
faint  dawn  was  breaking,  and  as  they  came 
scrambling  up  from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  Peter 
could  not  hel])  laughing  at  the  queer  appearance 
of  his  friends.  In  the  grey  light  they  looked 
more  like  hobgoblins  than  j)eople.  covered  as  they 
were  with  nuid  and  water  grasses,  their  faces 
streaked  with  cinders  and  still  pale  with  anxiety. 
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Away  off  down  the  wind  the  fire  was  disap- 
pearing in  the  direction  of  the  river  which  was 
at  last  to  put  an  end  to  its  career  of  destruction. 

As  soon  as  Peter  and  his  mother  had  found 
his  father  and  made  sure  he  was  safe,  Peter 
slipped  off  by  himself  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  short 
legs  would  take  him  to  the  rabbit-hutch.  How 
strange  the  garden  looked  in  the  grey  dawn, 
trampled  and  disordered  by  the  confusion  of  the 
past  night !  But  there  in  one  corner  was  the 
rabbit-hutch,  and  huddled  together  inside,  fright- 
ened but  safe,  were  Miss  Gibbs  and  Bounce,  just 
as  his  mother  had  said  they  would  be.  With  crie; 
of  delight  and  relief  Peter  flung  himself  down  to 
pet  and  caress  them.  Then  he  hurried  indoors 
for  a  market-basket,  and  coming  back  he  placed 
the  rabbits  carefully  inside  it.  Suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  dim,  deserted  garden  was 
a  very  lonely  spot  for  a  little  boy  of  eight,  and  he 
hurried  back  to  the  square. 

Although  it  was  growing  lighter  every  mo- 
ment, the  lamp  still  flickered  feebly,  and  once 
more  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  gathered 
around  it.  Over  their  tired,  thankful  faces  Peter 
could  see  a  man  standing  on  a  cart.  He  was 
speaking,  and  as  the  little  boy  hurried  up  he 
heard  him  say:  "I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
we  are  wonderfully  lucky  and  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  people.  Also,  I  'm  proud  of  the  way 
we  fought  that  fire.  But  all  our  efforts  would 
have  been  useless  if  we  had  not  had  warning  in 
time.  So  I  want  to  give  three  cheers  now  for 
the  boy  who  saw  the  fire  while  it  was  still  far 
off  and  saved  the  town — Peter  Rawdon!" 

While  the  cheers  rang  our  deafeningly,  some 
one  caught  Peter  and  swung  him  up  on  to  the 
cart,  basket  and  all.  It  gave  him  a  queer,  dizzy 
feeling  to  be  way  up  there  looking  down  over 
all  those  laughing,  friendly  faces,  but  Peter  was 


too  concerned  to  be  frightened  or  even  embar- 
rassed. A  dreadful  mistake  had  to  be  put  right, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard  he 
began  to  speak  in  an  eager,  excited  little  voice. 

"I  did  n't  save  the  town  at  all,"  he  explained 
earnestly;  "I  was  sound  asleep.  It  was  Miss 
Gibbs  and  Bounce  who  found  out  about  the  fire 
and  thumped  their  pan  until  they  woke  me  up. 
And  then  I  forgot  them  and  left  them  behind. 
But  they  were  n't  hurt  after  all.  See,  here  they 
are!"    And  he  lifted  up  the  basket  proudly. 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  astonished  silence ; 
then  the  cheering  broke  out  louder  than  ever. 
"T  think,"  cried  the  same  man  above  the  laughter 
and  applause,  "that  we  ought  to  give  three  cheers 
for  Miss  Gibbs  and  Bounce,  but  I  wish  we  could 
show  our  gratitude  in  some  more  solid  way. 
What  do  you  say,  Peter — would  they  like  a  gold 
medal  apiece  or  new  collars?  What  would  they 
like  best  ?" 

"I  think,"  •  cried  Peter,  almost  stammering  in 
his  excitement,  "I  think  they  would  like  best  of 
all  to  be  allowed  to  run  about  everywhere  as  they 
used  to  do,  and  I  wish  no  one  would  ever  shoot 
at  them  again,  even  if  they  do  eat  the  young 
lettuce  and  turnips.     Do  you  think  they  could?" 

"Of  course  they  shall!"  cried  the  crowd,  and 
Peter's  mother,  hugging  him  close  a  few  moments 
later,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "They  may  eat  every 
vegetable  I  own,  and  I  '11  never  say  another  word." 

That  very  day  the  bunnies  were  given  their 
freedom,  and  before  long  were  the  two  best 
known  and  most  petted  members  of  the  town. 
They  still  wrought  havoc  in  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens; but  whenever  any  one  felt  inclined  to  be 
cross  with  them  even  for  a  moment,  he  remem- 
bered how  many,  many  more  vegetables  would 
have  been  lost  and  how  much  else  besides  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Bounce  and  Miss  Gibbs. 
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We  are  a  great  peace-loving  people,  which  is  the 
very  reason  why  we  are  at  war.  We  must  down 
the  power  that  is  disturhing  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  believe  in  conquests,  at  least 
of  the  type  that  Germany  is  trying  to  force,  and 
yet  there  are  certain  conquests  that  we  do  indulge 
in  once  in  a  while. 

Fifteen  years  ago  two  young  Americans  made 
the  greatest  conquest  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  Wright  brothers  sailed  up  into  the 
heavens  and  gained  the  mastery  of  the  air.  They 
offered  their  conquest  to  the  United  States;  but 
while  we  accepted  their  offering  with  enthusiasm 
at  first,  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
new  realm  after  we  got  it.  Tliere  seemed  to  be 
no  particular  use  in  flying.  It  was  just  a  bit  too 
risky  to  be  a  pleasant  sport,  and  about  all  we 
could  see  in  it  was  an  exhibition  for  the  circus 
or  the  county  fair. 

Not  so  in  Europe,  however.  Flying  meant 
something  over  there — there  where  the  frontiers 
have  ever  bristled  with  big  guns  and  strong  forti- 
fications, and  where  huge   military   forces  have 


took  up  the  airplane  seriously  and  earnestly  and 
developed  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Meanwhile  we  slept. 

Then  the  Great  War  «broke  out,  and  the  air- 
plane proved  to  be  a  more  important  and  formid- 
able weapon  than  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
aeronaut  had  dreamed  it  ever  would  be.  A  great 
struggle  for  mastery  raged  in  the  air — in  this 
realm  that  peaceful  America  had  given  to  the 
world.  First  one  side  would  gain  the  upper  hand, 
atid  then  the  other  would  launch  a  new  type  of 
machine  and  wrest  control  from  its  adversary, 
only  to  lose  it  again  to  a  still  better  machine. 
And  so  the  struggle  has  gone  on.  neither  side 
holding  the  lead  very  long,  but  both  sides  learn- 
ing more  per  week  about  flying  than  they  could 
have  learned  in  a  year  in  time  of  peace. 

All  this  time  America  dawdled  far  in  the  rear, 
with  no  thought  of  entering  the  race.  To  be 
sure,  we  built  a  large  number  of  machines  for 
the  British,  but  they  were  not  good  enough  to  be 
sent  to  the  front ;  they  were  used  merely  as  prac- 
tice machines  in  the  British  training-schools.    We 


IT  WOULD  TAKE  A  HUNDRED  HOUSES  TO  SUPPLY  THE  POWER  FOR  A  SMALL  AUU'LANE." 


slept  on  their  arms,  never  knowing  what  dread- 
ful war  the  morning  would  bring  forth.  The 
war-lovers  hailed  the  airplane  as  a  new  instru- 
ment with  which  to  terrorize  their  neighbo' s ;  the 
peace-lovers  saw  in  it  another  fearful  menace 
to  their  homes ;  it  gave  them  a  new  frontier  to 
defend.     And  so  the  military  powers  of  Europe 


knew  that  we  were  hopelessly  outclassed,  and  we 
did  n't  care  very  much.  Then  we  entered  the  war. 

"What  can  we  do  to  help?"  we  asked  our  allies, 
and  their  answer  gave  us  a  shock. 

"Airplanes!"  they  cried.  "Build  us  airplanes — 
thousands  of  them — so  that  we  can  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  air  and  blind  his  armies!" 
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It  took  us  a  while  to  recover  from  our  sur- 
prise, and  then  we  realized  why  we  had  been 
asked  to  build  airplanes.  America's  reputation 
as  a  manufacturer  of  machinery  has  spread 
throughout  the  world.  We  love  to  take  hold  of 
a  machine  and  turn  it  out  in  big  quantities.     Our 


days  without  once  leaving  their  rooms.  They  had 
before  them  all  the  airplane  knowledge  of  our 
allies.  American  engine-builders  offered  up  their 
trade  secrets.  Everything  was  done  to  make  this 
motor  worthy  of  America's  reputation.  There 
was  a  race  to  have  the  motor   finished  by  the 


HOW    OlS'E   OF   OUR    iNJiW    AlKi'LAA'E   FACTOKIiiS    WOUJ-D    LOOK    SET    DUVVN    IN    MADISON    SQLARE.    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


allies  were  sure  that  we  could  turn  out  first-class 
airplanes,  and  lots  of  them,  if  we  tried. 

Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  million  dollars  for  aeronautics, 
and  then  things  began  to  hum. 

A  BIRTHDAY   PRESENT  TO   THE   NATION 

The  heart  of  an  airplane  is  its  engine.  We  know 
a  great  deal  about  gasolene  engines,  especially 
automobile  engines;  but  an  airplane  engine  is  a 
very  different  proposition.  It  must  be  tremen- 
dously powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
light.  Every  ounce  of  unnecessary  weight  must 
be  shaved  off.  It  must  be  built  with  the  precision 
of  a  watch,  its  vital  parts  must  be  true  to  a  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  takes  a  very 
powerful  horse  to  develop  one  horse-power  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  would  take  a 
hundred  horses  to  supply  the  power  for  even  a 
small  airplane,  and  they  would  weigh  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  An  airplane  motor 
of  the  same  power  would  weigh  less  than  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  a  quarter  of  the  weight 
of  a  single  horse.  It  was  this  powerful,  yet  most 
delicate,  machine  that  we  were  called  upon  to 
turn  out  by  the  thousand.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste ;  a  motor  must  be  designed  that  could  be 
built  in  the  American  way,  without  any  tinker- 
ing or  fussy  hand-work. 

Two  of  our  best  engineers  met  in  a  hotel  in 
Washington  on  June  3,  1917,  and  worked  for  five 


Fourth  of  July.  Sure  enough,  on  Independence 
Day  the  finished  motor  was  there  in  Washington 
— the  "Liberty  motor,"  a  birthday  present  to  the 
nation.  It  was  a  wonderful  engine.  Twelve  dif- 
ferent factories,  from  Connecticut  to  California, 
had  helped  to  make  it,  yet  so  accurately  had  the 
parts  been  machined  that  they  were  assembled 
and  put  into  a  single  motor  without  any  special 
hand-fitting.  The  Liberty  motor  has  stood  up 
splendidly  under  every  test.  Big  factories  are 
now  making  the  motor,  and  before  this  article 
is  published  the  Liberty  motor  will  be  turned 
out  by  the  thousand. 

A  TWENTY-SIX-ACRE  FACTORY 

The  bodies  and  wings  of  our  air  fleet  are  being 
turned  out  in  other  factories.  One  big  plant, 
which  was  built  in  three  months'  time,  covers 
twenty-six  acres  with  a  single  building.  It  meas- 
ures nine  hundred  feet  one  way  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  the  other  way.  To  give  some  idea  of 
its  enormous  size,  let  us  imagine  how  it  would 
look  if  placed  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 
Suppose  we  pick  out  Madison  Square  as  the  site 
of  the  vast  factory.  We  should  have  to  push 
back  a  little  the  buildings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  square  to  squeeze  the  factory  in, 
and  then  we  should  have  to  tear  down  the  build- 
ings on  the  west  side  of  the  square  nearly  all 
the  way  to  Sixth  Avenue  to  make  room  for  the 
enormous  length  of  the  structure.     The   factory 
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is  an  enormous  mill  into  which  canvas  and 
spruce  are  being  fed  in  at  one  end,  while  from 
the  other  end  a  steady  stream  of  airplanes  will 
be  ground  out,  when  everything  is  in  good  run- 
ning order,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  machines  per  day, 
or  one  every  nine  and  a  half  minutes  of  an  eight- 
hour  work-day. 

DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  AIRPLANES 

America  is  going  to  play  such  an  important  part 
in   aviation   that   everv   American   boy,   and    cer- 
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tainly  every  l)oy  who  reads  St.  Nicholas,  should 
keep  posted  on  airplanes. 

We  all  know  the  difference  between  a  mono- 
plane and  a  biplane.  No  doubt  most  of  us  know 
the  difference  between  a  tractor  and  a  pusher. 
In  the  tractor  the  propeller  is  at  the*  front  of  the 
machine  and  pulls  the  airplane  behind  it.  In  the 
pusher  type  the  propeller  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine  and  pushes  the  airplane  ahead  of  it. 
There  are  certain  advantages  for  each  of  these 
types,  but  most  of  the  machines  in  use  on  the 
battle-front  are  tractor  machines.  Most  of  them, 
too,  are  biplanes,  as  these  are  steadier  and  can 
make  a  landing  on  rough  ground  better  than  a 
monoplane.  Then  there  is  the  hydro-aeroplane, 
an  airplane  with  a  boat-shaped  body  and  with 
floats  on  its  wings  so  that  it  can  sail  on  the  water. 
Most  boys  would  probably  call  this  a  hydroplane, 


which  is  not  a  flying-machine  at  all.  Rut  the  war 
has  now  brought  about  other  very  important  dis- 
tinctions that  every  boy  should  know. 

THE  EYES  IN  THE  SKY 

The  first  war  use  of  airplanes  was  for  spying 
upon  the  enemy.  Mounted  patrols  used  to  do  this 
work.  They  would  try  to  gain  some  height  from 
which  they  could  look  down  upon  the  opposing 
army  and  size  up  its  forces.  But  the  airplane 
proved  far  superior  to  any  other  form  of  scout- 
ing, because  it  gave  the  scout  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles  and 
he  could  see  just  what  the  enemy  was  doing.  He 
could  see  whether  large  forces  of  men  were 
collecting  anywhere  for  a  drive  at  some  i)articular 
point.  He  could  locate  the  artillery  of  t;he  enemy 
and  discover  his  weak  spots.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  there  was  a  complete  change  in  war- 
fare. The  surprise  movements  that  used  to  play 
such  an  important  part  in  former  days  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  No  general  of  to-day  can  expect  to 
spring  a  surprise  on  the  enemy  as  long  as  there 
are   enemy  eyes  in   the   sky. 

Modern  long-range  guns  are  placed  far  behind 
the  battle-line.  They  may  be  as  much  as  five  or 
six  miles  behind  their  own  lines,  well  concealed 
in  some  v^'ood  or  back  of  a  hill.  The  gunners 
cannot  see  what  they  are  firing  upon,  but  their 
aim  is  directed  by  a  spotter  in  some  observation 
post,  such  as  a  captive  balloon  or  a  tall  tree. 
But  the  best  observation  post  is  one  that  can  take 
wing  and  soar  over  the  enemy  during  a  bom- 
bardment. From  such  a  post  the  spotter  can 
see  just  what  his  own  artillery  are  doing,  and 
he  can  signal  back  when  a  shell  goes  beyond  or 
falls  short  of  the  mark.  Such  airplanes  are 
constantly  prowling  around  in  search  of  suspi- 
cious objects  for  the  big  guns  to  shoot  at. 

FIGHTING  AIRPLANES 
The  scouts  and  artillery  spotters  are  compara- 
tively peaceful  machines.  They  do  not  fight  ex- 
cept in  self-defense,  but  there  are  two  other  types 
of  machines  whose  principal  business  is  to  fight. 
Very  early  in  the  war  the  scouts  of  one  side  came 
into  a  clash  with  the  scouts  of  the  other  side, 
and  that  meant  a  fight.  But  if  scouts  were  to 
fight  each  other,  they  could  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  scouting.  This  led  to  the 
building  of  special  machines  for  fighting  pur- 
poses only,  which  engage  enemy  airplanes  and 
enable  their  own  scouts  to  make  observations. 
A  fourth  type  of  machine  was  one  which  would 
fight  the  enemy  on  the  ground  beneath.  At  first 
the  armies  did  not  realize  the  danger  of  expos- 
ing themselves  to  attack   from  overhead.     Long 
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convoys  of  trucks  and  masses  of  infantry  moved 
freely  over  the  roads  back  of  the  lines.  Then  the 
air  fighters  took  a  notion  to  engage  the  enemy 
on  the  ground  as  well  as  the  enemy  in  the  air. 
They  began  dropping  bombs  on  the  troops.  The 
Erench  invented  a  steel  dart  about  the  size  of  a 
pencil,  and  these  were  dropped  by  the  hundred 
upon  the  enemy.  Bombing  airplanes  drove  the 
armies  to  cover,  so  that  now 
the  fliers  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunities they  used  to  have  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war; 
but  they  are  employed  to  at- 
tack important  points  behind 
the  enemies'  lines,  such  as 
railway  stations,  stores  of 
munitions,  and  the  like.  Fre- 
quently they  take  long  trips 
into  the  enemy  country  and 
drop  powerful  explosives  on 
munition  plants,  while  the 
German  bombers  have  sown 
death  among  the  people  of 
London  and  other  unfortified 
cities  of  England. 

And  so  we  have  four  uses 
for  the  airplane :  Scouting, 
artillery  spotting,  battling, 
and  bombing,  each  calling  for 
its  own  type  of  machine. 

AIR   SCOUTS  AND  THEIR 
DANGERS 

The  scouting  airplane  usual- 
ly carries  two  men,  one  to 
drive  the  machine  and  the 
other  to  take  observations. 
The  observer  must  carry  a 
camera  to  take  photographs 
of  what  is  below,  and  he  is 
usually  equipped  wnth  a  wire- 
less outfit,  with  which  he  can  send  important 
information  back  to  his  own  base.  The  camera 
is  sometimes  fitted  with  a  stock  like  that  of  a 
gun,  so  that  it  can  be  aimed  from  the  shoul- 
der. Some  small  cameras  are  shaped  so  that 
they  can  be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pistol  and 
aimed  over  the  side  of  the  fuselage,  or  body,  of 
the  airplane;  but  more  recently  large  camej-as 
have  been  used  which  are  fitted  with  telescopic 
lenses,  or  "telephoto"  lenses  as  they  are  called. 
These  are  built  into  the  airplane,  with  the  lens 
opening  down  through  the  bottom  of  the  fuse- 
lage. Exposures  are  made  at  the  touch  of  a 
button,  while  some  cameras  are  arranged  to 
make  exposures  automatically  every  so  often. 
The    scouting    airplane    carries    a    machine-gun. 


not  for  attack,  but  for  defense.  It  must  be  a 
quick  climber  and  a  good  dodger,  so  that  it 
can  escape  from  an  attacking  plane.  Usually 
it  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  into  the  enemy 
country,  and  it  is  provided  with  a  large  wing- 
spread,  so  that  if  anything  should  happen  to 
the  engine,  it  can  vol-planc,  or  glide  back,  to 
its  own  lines.    As  the  scouting  planes  are  large, 
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they  offer  a  big  target  to  anti-aircraft  guns,  and 
so  the  work  of  the  air  scout  is  rather  hazardous. 
A  common  procedure  is  to  swoop  down  upon  the 
enemy,  when,  of  course,  the  machine  will  be 
traveling  at  high  velocity,  because  it  will  have 
all  the  speed  of  falling  added  to  that  which  its 
own  propeller  gives  it.  It  is  really  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  hit  a  rapidly  moving  airplane ;  and 
even  if  it  is  hit,  there  are  few  spots  in  which  it 
can  be  mortally  wounded.  Hundreds  of  shots 
could  go  through  the  wings  of  an  airplane  with- 
out impairing  its  flying  in  the  least.  The  engine, 
too,  can  be  pretty  well  peppered  without  being 
disabled.  One  of  the  few  vulnerable  spots  is  the 
gasolene  tank.  If  that  is  punctured  so  that  the 
fuel    runs   out.   the    airplane   must   come   to   the 
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ground.  As  for  the  men  in  the  machine,  they 
furnish  small  targets,  and  even  they  can  he  hit 
in  many  places  without  heing  pxit  entirely  out  of 
husiness.  And  so  the  dangers  of  the  air  scout 
are  not  so  great  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

Machines  with  which  artillery  spotting  is 
done  are  usually  manned  by  a  pilot  atid  an  ob- 
server, so  that  the  latter  can  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  noting  the  fire  of  the  guns  and  sig- 
naling ranges  without  being  hampered  by  hav- 
ing to  drive  the  machine.  These  machines  are 
usually  of  the  pusher  type,  so  that  the  observer 
will  have  an  unobstructed  view.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  fast  machines.  It  is  really  better  for 
them  to  move  slowly.  If  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  stop  altogether  and  hover  over  the  spot 
that  was  being  shelled,  it  would  be  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. That  would  give  the  observer  a  chance 
to  note  with  better  accuracy  the  fall  of  the  shells. 
Like  the  scout  the  spotter  must  be  a  fast  climber, 
so  that  it  can  get  out  of  the  way  of  enemy  guns 
and   run  away   from  attacking  planes. 

GIANTS  OF  THE  SKY 

TiiF.  largest  war-planes  are  the  bomb-dropping 
machines.  They  must  be  capable  of  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  explosives.  They  are 
usually  slow  machines,  speed  being  sacri- 
ficed to  carrying  capacity.    The  Italians 
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V,  flrlnif-piPi'e,   operated  by  rod,  B,   moved  by   angle-lever.  D.   rocked  by   roller, 

C,    lUted   by  cam,    H,   on   liropi-ller-shafl ;    H,    lever,    and,    <;.    Itowden   wire   used   in 

slojipiiig  flre;  I,  ejection-tube  for  empty  cartridges, 

have  specialized  in  big  bomb-machines. 
The  huge  Caproni  airplanes  carry  three 
men  and  three  guns,  besides  2750  pounds 
of  explosives.  That  makes  a  useful  load 
of  4000  pounds.  The  machine  is  driven 
by  three  engines  with  a  total  of  nine  hun- 
dred horsepower.  Such  enormous  machines  are 
rather  exceptional,  however.  Bombing-machines 
are  usually  convoyed  by  fast  fighting-planes,  and 
do  not  have  to  defend  themselves  from  attack  in 


the  air.  Often  boml)ing  raids  are  made  at  night, 
and  the  big  Italian  machines  are  provided  with 
"searchlight  bombs"  to  enable  them  to  locate  im- 
portant spots  on  the  ground  beneath.  These  are 
brilliant  magnesium  torches  suspended  from  para- 
chutes, so  that  they  fall  slowly  and  give  a  broad 
illumination,  while  the  airplane  itself  is  shielded 
from  the  light  by  the  parachute, 

HOW  FAST  IS  A  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  MH.ES 
PER  HOUR? 

In  naval  warfare  the  battle-ship  is  the  biggest 
and  heaviest  ship  of  the  fleet,  but  in  the  air  such 
is  not  the  case;  the  battle-planes  are  the  lightest 
and  the  smallest  of  the  lot.  They  are  one-man 
machines,  as  a  rule,  little  fellows,  but  enormously 
speedy.  Speed  is  such  an  important  factor  in 
aerial  warfare  that  there  has  been  a  continuous 
struggle  between  the  two  opposing  forces  to  pro- 
duce the  faster  machine.  Airplanes  have  been 
constantly  growing  speedier,  until  now  a  speed 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  hour  is  no  un- 
common rate  of  travel.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
such  a  speed  as  that,  but  we  may  ^ain  some  idea 
if  we  consider  a  falling  object.  The  observation 
platform  of  the  Woohvorth  Building,  in  New 
York,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground.  If  you  should  drop  an  object  from 
this  platform  you  would  start  it  on  a  journey 
that  would  grow  increasingly 
speedy,  particularly  as  it  neared 
the  ground.  By  the  time  it  had 
dropped  from  the  sixtieth  story 
to  the  fifty-ninth  it  would  have 
attained  a  speed  of  nearly 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  (We  are 
not  making  any  allowances  for 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
what  it  would  do  to  check  the 
speed.)  As  it  passed  the  fiftieth 
story  it  would  be  traveling  as 
fast  as  an  express-train,  or  sixty 
miles  per  hour.  At  the  thirty- 
fourth  story  it  would  be  doing  a 
little  better  than  a  hundred  miles 
per  hour.  It  would  finally  reach 
the  ground  with  a  speed  equal 
to  that  of  a  fast  battle-plane — 150  rniles  per  hour. 
The  battle-plane  is  usually  fitted  with  a  single 
machine-gun  that  is  fixed  to  the  airplane,  so  that 
it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  target  by  aiming 
the  entire  machine.  In  this  it  is  something  like  the 
submarine,  which  must  point  its  bow  at  its  in- 
tended victim  in  order  to  aim  its  torpedo.  The 
operator  of  the  battle-ijlane  simply  drives  his  ma- 
chine at  the  enemy  and  touches  a  button  on  his 


steering-lever  to  start  his  machine-gun  going. 
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SHOOTING  THROUGH  THE  PROPELLER 
Now  the  fleetest  machines  and  the  most  easily 
manoeuvered  are  those  of  the  tractor  type,  that 
is,  the  ones  which  have  the  propeller  in  front; 
but  this  has  always  been  a  handicap  for  a  single- 
seater  machine,  because  the  gun  has  to  be  fired 
through  the  propeller  and  the  bullets  are  sure  to 
hit  the  propeller-blades. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  fire  through  the 
propeller  regardless  of  whether  the  propeller- 
blades  are  hit  ;  but  at  the  point  where  they  come 
in  line  with  the  fire  of  the  gun  the  blades  are 
armored  with  steel,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  cut  by  the  bullets.  It  has  been  mathe- 
matically calculated  that  not  more  than  one  bul- 
let in  eighteen  strikes  the  propeller-blade  and  is 
deflected  from  its  course,  which  is  a  very  trifling 
loss ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  loss,  and  on  this  ac- 
count a  mechanism  has  been  devised  which  will 
time  the  operations  of  the  machine-gun  so  that 
the  shots  will  come  only  when  the  propeller- 
blades  are  clear  of  the  line  of  fire. 

A  cam  placed  on  the  propeller-shaft  works  the 
trigger  of  the  machine-gun.  This  does  not  slow 
up  the  fire  of  the  machine-gun.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. We  are  apt  to  think  of  machine-gun  fire 
as  very  rapid,  but  they  usually  fire  only  about 
five  hundred  rounds  per  minute,  while  an  air- 
plane propeller  will  make  something  like  twelve 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  And  so  the 
mechanism  is  arranged  to  pull  the  trigger  only 
once  for  every  two  revolutions  of  the  propeller. 

FIGHTING  AMONG  THE  CLOUDS 
There  is  no  service  of  the  war  that  begins  to 
compare  with  that  of  the  sky  fighter.  He  must 
climb  to  enormous  heights.  Air  battles  have 
taken  place  at  elevations  of  twenty  thousand 
feet.  The  higher  the  battle-plane  can  climb, 
the  better,  because  the  man  above  has  a  tremen- 
dous advantage.  Clouds  are  both  a  haven  and 
a  menace  to  him.  At  any  moment  an  enemy 
plane  may  burst  out  of  the  clouds  upon  him.  He 
must  be  ready  to  go  through  all  the  thrilling 
tricks  of  a  circus  performer  so  as  to  dodge  the 
other  fellow  and  get  a  commanding  position.  If 
he  is  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  may  feign  death 
and  let  his  machine  go  tumbling  and  fluttering 
down  for  a  thousand  feet  or  so,  only  to  recover 
his  equilibrium  suddenly  and  dart  off  when  the 
enemy  has  been  thrown  off  his  guard.  He  may 
escape  into  some  friendly  cloud,  but  he  dare  not 
hide  in  it  very  long  lest  he  get  lost.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  that  comes  over  an  aviator  when 
flying  through  a  thick  mass  of  clouds.  He  is  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  can  hear  noth- 
ing but  the  terrific  roar  of  his  own  motor  and  the 


hurricance  rush  of  the  wind  against  his  ears.  He 
can  see  nothing  but  the  bluish  fog  of  the  clouds. 
He  begins  to  lose  all  sense  of  direction.  His  com- 
pass appears  to  swing  violently  to  and  fro,  when 


HOW    AN    OBJECT    DEOPPED    FKOM    THE     WOOLWOBTH 
TOWEB  WOCTLD  INCREASE  ITS  SPEED  IN  F.iLLINU. 

really  it  is  his  machine  that  is  zigzagging  under 
his  unsteady  guidance.  The  more  he  tries  to 
steady  it,  the  worse  becomes  the  swing  of  the 
compass.  As  he  turns  he  banks  his  machine  au- 
tomatically, just  as  a  bicyclist  does  when  round- 
ing a  corner.  He  does  this  Unconsciously,  and 
he  may  get  to  spinning  round  and  round,  with 
his  machine  standing  on  its  side.  In  some  cases 
aviators  have  actually  emerged  from  the  clouds 
with  their  machines  upside  down.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  not  an  alarming  position  for  an  e.xperi- 
enced  aviator;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a  safe  one.     The  machine   is   sometimes 
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broken  by  the  effort  to  right  it  suddenly.  And 
so  wliile  the  clouds  make  very  handy  shelters, 
they  arc  not  always  very  safe  harbors. 

To  the  battle-plane  falls  the  task  of  clearing 
the  air  of  the  enemy.  If  the  enemy's  battle-planes 
are  disposed  of,  his  bombing-planes,  his  spotters, 
and   his   scouts   cannot   operate,   and   he   will   be 


blind.  This  is  the  task  that  America  has  set  out 
to  accomplish.  This  spring  we  may  expect  to  sec 
big  fleets  of  battle-planes  fighting  for  the  mas- 
tery gf  the  air.  We  are  pinning  our  faith  on 
the  Liberty  motor  and  our  liberty-loving  aviators 
to  carry  .America  once  more  into  the  lead  in  the 
realm  of  the  air. 


riiotograph   by    lU-iiry    l)i.X(iii    &    .Son.    London,    EhRland 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review   of   Current   Events 
BY  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


UNCLE  SAM,  RAILROAD  MAN 

At  noon  of  Friday,  December  28,  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  proclamation  issued  two 
days  before,  the  United  States  Government  took 
over  the  administration  of  the  railroad  systems 
of  the  country.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  was  named  by  the  President  as  Director- 
General  of  Railroads. 

The  act  of  the  President  and  the  selection  of 
Mr.  McAdoo  as  administrative  head  of  the  new 
system  were  apparently  approved  at  once  by  the 
public  and  the  railroad  managers.  The  President 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
acted  only  for  the  present  and  imperative  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  nation  at  war,  and  Director- 
General  McAdoo  told  the  nation  that  "'Victory 
will  depend  upon  our  speed  and  efficiency.  We 
can  get  neither  unless  the  railroads  are  equal  to 
the  demands."  He  besought  "the  cooperation  of 
every  citizen  in  this  great  work." 

This  is  a  most  momentous  event.  It  does  not 
commit  the  American  people  or  Government  to 
any  permanent  policy  of  government  ownership 
or  control,  but  such  a  step  once  taken,  even  for 
temporary  purposes,  makes  it  doubly  difficult  to 
go  back  to  the  old  footing.  It  has  been  taken 
now  not  because  our  railroad  men  are  incapable, 
but  because  central  control  is  now  necessary,  and 
the  one  quick  and  sure  way  to  get  it  is  through 
the  Federal  Government. 

Shipments  will  be  directed  from  Washington 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  movement  of  the 
mails  is  directed.  The  most  direct  routes  will  be 
used,  and  many  delays  due  to  trans-shipment  will 
be  avoided.  The  Government  has  arranged  to 
safeguard  the  earnings  of  the  roads  and  the  re- 
turns to  investors.  As  to  the  Congress  now  in 
session,   it   seemed,    when   the   proclamation   was 


issued,  entirely  satisfied  to  leave  the  task  and  the 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  working  out  of  this  tremendous  problem, 
so  boldly  attacked,  will  be  of  extreme  interest  to 
the  American  people — and  also  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,  those  who  are  our  associates 
in  arms  as  well  as  those  who  are  our  enemies. 

DECEMBER  ON   THE   BATTLE-LINE 

The  last  month  of  191 7  brought  no  new  develop- 
ment in  the  war  situation  comparable  in  interest 
and  importance  to  the  apparent  defection  of 
Russia  from  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  We  call  it 
"apparent,"  for  even  in  the  darkest  days  of 
December  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  Rus- 
sian nation  was  being  rightly  represented  by  the 
Bolsheviki  Government. 

That  Government,  recognized  only  by  Ger- 
many, seemed  to  have  added  to  its  practical 
difficulties  the  humiliation  of  being  the  dupe  of 
Germany.  The  armistice,  arranged  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  terms  of  "separate"  peace,  gave  Ger- 
many time  to  recuperate,  and  opportunity  to  move 
many  divisions  of  troops  to  the  Flanders  front. 

The  German  terms  of  peace  with  Russia  were 
reported  to  include  these  conditions:  Germany 
to  retain  possession  of  all  conquered  territory  in 
the  east ;  Germany  to  control  Russia's  wheat  crops 
for  fifteen  years;  German  goods  to  have  special 
privileges  in  the  Russian  market.  There  was  a 
pill  for  the  Bolsheviki  to  swallow — and  not  a 
sugar-coated  one ! 

Meanwhile,  revolt  against  the  Government  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  spread  fast  and  gathered 
form  and  force.  It  began  to  seem  as  if  Germany 
had  again  overplayed  her  hand,  and,  while  gain- 
ing a  temporary  advantage,  had  suffered  a  loss 
greatly  overbalancing  it  by  bringing  to  a  focus 
whatever  there  may  be  of  unifying  national  spirit 
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in  the  vast  and  wide-spread  population  of  Russia. 

The  one  great  event  of  j^ood  cheer  for  the 
AUies  was  the  triumphal  entry  of  General  Allen- 
by's  army  into  Jerusalem.  Such  a  victory  must 
weaken  seriously  the  confidence  of  the  Kaiser's 
Turkish  ally.  Some  volunteer  advisers  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  have  called  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
but  it  is  quite  likely,  in  the  case  of  Trukey  at 
least,  that  it  is  wiser  for  us  to  refrain.  As  the 
Turkish  leaders  become  more  and  more  distrust- 
ful of  German  promises,  they  must  also  become 
the  more  inclined  to  submit  to  the  demands  for 
good  behavior  made  by  the  civilized  nations  now 
united  against  the  governments  which  have  de- 
liberately made  themselves  outlaws. 

The  year  closed  with  cheering  signs  of  restored 
morale  in  the  Italian  armies,  which  had  rallied 
and  checked  the  Austrian  advance.  The  United 
States  declared  war  on  Austria.  There  were  dis- 
orders in  Portugal.  New  revelations  were  made 
of  the  way  in  which  Germany  had  used  Argentina 
as  a  tool  in  her  plotting  against  the  world's  peace. 
The  movement  of  American  troops  to  France 
continued  most  successfully  and  on  a  large  scale, 
and  Germany's  submarine  warfare  seemed  clearly 
to  have  reached  the  limit  of  its  effectiveness. 
"Depth  bombs"  were  destroying  many  U-boats, 
and  England  was  launching  ships  about  as  fast 
as  the  German  sea-wolves  could  destroy  them. 

As  the  new  year  began,  the  Allies  were  better 
organized  and  more  united  than  ever  before. 

THE  HALIFAX  DISASTER 

In   1839  the  State  of  Maine  was  ready  to  take 
arms    against,  the    Canadian    province    of    New 


Brunswick.    In  1917.  when  Halifax  was  wrecked 
by  the  explosion  of   a  shipload   of  ammunition 
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in  its  harbor,  Maine  was  among  the  very  first  to 
send  help;  and  the  10,000  blankets,  1000  cots, 
400,000  square  feet  of  beaver-board,  ten  tons  of 
putty,  200,000  sheets  of  window-glass  and  10,000 
rolls  of  tar-paper  which  she  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  stricken  city  probably  went  by  way  of  New 
Brunswick  and  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In 
1839  the  cause  of  conflict  was  the  boundary  line; 
in  1917  there  was,  to  all  practical  purposes,  no 
such  thing  as  a  boundary  line  in  existence. 

After  the  explosion  came  fire;  and  after  that, 
a  blizzard.  Almost  before  the  dazed  inhabitants 
of  the  wrecked  district  had  time  to  realize  what 
had  happened,  Canada  and  New  England  had  be- 
gun shipping  relief  goods.    Red  Cross  trains  had 
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the  right  of  way  and  were  hurried  out  from  the 
New  England  cities  with  stores  of  food,  clothing, 
bandages  and  medicines,  and  a  force  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  By  car-load  and  ship-load  the  means 
and  materials  of  assistance  were  rushed  forward; 
and  the  urgency  of  the  situation  is  expressed  in 
these  figures:  Dead,  1200;  unaccounted  for, 
nearly  2000;  injured,  6000; 
homeless,  25,000. 

A  terrible  catastrophe  ;  and 
one  which  we  record  in  our 
review  of  events,  not  because 
of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the 
disaster,  but  because  of  the 
new  proof,  when  the  world 
is  fighting  an  ugly  war,  of 
the  goodness  and  beauty  of 
friendship  not  limited  by 
geographical  frontiers. 

AMERICA  AT  WORK 

No  finer  document  of  state 
was  ever  put  forth  than  the 
message  of  President  Wilson 
to   the   assembled    Congress. 
December    4th.      In    it    the 
President    stated    in    precise 
terms  the  grounds  on  which 
the    civilized   world   has    in- 
dicted   the    Kaiser    and    his 
militarist     government,     and 
declared  .  clearly    and    rigor- 
ousl}'^    the    purpose    of    the 
United  States  and  the  Allies 
(for,  it  seems,  we  are  their  associate,  not  their 
formal  ally)  to  make  victory  in  the  field  the  first 
object  of  endeavor.    The  President  reaffirmed  the 
absence  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
and  nation  against  the  German   people,  but  de- 
clared   in    exact    phraseology    their    purpose    of 
never   ceasing   to   fight   until   the    HohenzoUerns 
shall  have  been  deposed  from  power.    The  Presi- 
dent's message  was  adopted  by   all  the   Powers 
on  whose   side   we   fight,   as   the   strongest   and 
completest     expression  of  the  common  purpose. 

It  was  a  momentous  session  of  Congress  that 
opened  in  December.  The  war  budget  called  for 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars.  The 
President  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  single 
committee  to  make  appropriations,  but  Congress 
refused  to  concentrate  this  power.  The  merits 
and  demerits  of  our  national  legislature  are  both 
being  shown  up  pretty  plainly  in  these  great  times. 
The  methods  of  legislation  and  administration 
seem  clumsy  and  even  dangerously  slow  at  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  svstem  of  "checks  and 


balances"  works  safely.  Congress  is  inquiring 
into  the  Administration's  use  of  its  great  war 
powers.  It  is  vexatious,  in  a  way;  but  it  is 
healthy,  too.  The  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the 
administrative  departments  could  never  be  cor- 
rected were  they  not  subjected  to  that  ''pitiless  pub- 
licity" of  which  President  Wilson  is  an  advocate. 


(Q  Clinertinst 

PRESIDENT    WILSON    BEFORE    CONGRESS,    CALLING    FOR    A    DECLARATION    OF    WAB 
AGAINST   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Congress  passed  the  Prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  will  now 
go  to  the  state  legislatures  for  ratification. 

During  the  last  month  of  the  old  year  the  Navy 
lost  a  destroyer,  the  Jacob  Jones,  sunk  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine;  and  one  of  its  own  submarines 
was  rammed  and  sunk  by  another,  in  home  waters, 
in  a  fog.  Over  against  these  losses  must  be 
placed  the  wonderful  work  done  in  training  our 
new  army,  and  the  placing  of  many  thousands  of 
troops  near  the  front  line  in  France.  Never  has 
so  efficient  an  army  been  made  so  fast.  The  ac- 
complishment does  not  wipe  out  our  past  sins  of 
unpreparedness,  but  it  does  promise  well  for  the 
near  future. 

The  problems  of  food  and  fuel  were,  naturally, 
of  foremost  importance  as  the  winter  began.  The 
Food  Administration  has  done  well,  wonderfully 
well.  Its  task  is  tremendous.  The  Fuel  Admin- 
istration's worst  enemy  is  the  weather.  Winter 
storms,  that  make  the  need  for  fuel  imperative, 
increase  mightily  the  difficulties  of  distribution. 
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But,  what  with  keeping  the  home  fires  burning 
and  the  factory  furnaces  hot,  the  American 
people  are  learning  to  distinguish  essentials  from 
non-essentials. 

Perhaps  The  Watch  Tower  is  too  optimistic. 
We  are  not  blind;  wc  can  see  many,  many  things 


of  the  Mohammedans,  after  the  siege  by  the  Sul- 
tan Saladin.  When,  on  December  lo,  1917,  it 
was  taken  by  troops  of  the  Allies  commanded  by 
the  British  General  Allenby,  730  years  had  passed 
since  the  birth-city  of  Christianity  began  to  be 
held  by  men  of  another  religion.     It  is  not  often 
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that  might  be  done  differently — and  perhaps  bet- 
ter. But,  summing  it  all  up,  we  believe  that 
America  has  never  been  so  great,  so  powerful, 
so  deserving  of  praise  and  respect  as  it  is  to-day. 
All  things  unite  to  make  us  a  people  of  a  single 
high  purpose.  We  are  working  and  fighting  in 
a  holy  cause.  Every  least  one  of  us  is  to-day  a 
power  in  the  land,  for  good  or  for  bad.  Every 
loyal  word  and  act  counts  for  success;  every  dis- 
loyal one  contributes  to  the  hateful  possibility  of 
failure.  All  true  Americans,  young  and  old,  are 
with  Uncle  Sam,  heart  and  soul. 

THE  "CITY  OF  PEACE" 

Three  hundred  and  five  years  before  America 
was  discovered,  the  Holv  Citv  fell  into  the  hands 


that  a  newspaper  reporter  has  opportunity  to 
write  a  sentence  so  thrilling  to  the  Christian 
world  as  this :  '"The  last  advance  was  made  from 
Bethlehem,  and  the  last  stand  of  the  enemy  was 
on  'the  road  that  leads  to  Jericho.'  " 

Through  century  after  century  Jerusalem  has 
been  fought  for — Jerusalem,  whose  name  means 
"City  of  Peace."  The  Egyjilians  took  it  from  its 
native  owners,  who  recovered  it,  only  to  lose  it 
again  to  the  Israelites.  David  made  it  his  royal 
city.  Solomon  strengthened  its  fortifications. 
The  Assyrian  general,  Sennacherib,  failed  to 
overpass  them.  Then  Babylonian  Nebuchadnez- 
zar captured  the  city  and  sent  the  Children  of 
Israel  into  captivity.  Nehemiah  rebuilt  the  de- 
fences. Alexander  the  Great ;  Ptolemy  I ;  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes;  the  Maccabees;  Pompey;  the 
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Herods :  these  names  carry  the  history  up  to  the 
beginning  of  our  modern  era. 

Then  come  the  names  of  Titus,  Hadrian,  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  Chosroes  H,  King  of  Persia; 
the  Emperor  Heraclius,  the  CaHph  Omar,  the 
Crusader  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  Saladin,  stand- 
ing out  in  a  long,  long  record  of  conquests  and 
rebellions.  The  Mohammedans  held  the  city 
from  637  A.  D.  to  1099 ;  and,  with  only  two  brief 
interruptions,  from  1187  to  1917.  The  Turks 
have  possessed  it  since  15 17,  when  the  Egyptian 
Sultans  ceased  to  govern  it. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Allies  is  in- 
teresting and  important  in  several  respects.  First, 
incidents  in  the  capture  serve  to  show  how  the 
spirit  of  the  Allies  contrasts  with  that  of  the 
Germans.  Where  the  Teutons  are  said  to  have 
taken  sacred  relics  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  to  send  to  the  Kaiser  for  his  '"war  mu- 
seum," the  British  commander,  in  driving  out 
the  Turks,  used  every  possible  precaution  to  pro- 
tect the  city  from  damage.  Then,  in  a  military 
sense,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  a  severe  blow  to 


the  Teutons  and  their  allies,  because  it  means 
control  of  Palestine,  and,  with  the  taking  of  Bag- 
dad, must  greatly  weaken  the  Turks'  belief  in  the 
invincibility  of  their  German  partners.  And  it 
gives  new  life  to  Jewish  hopes  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  the  old  homeland  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  British  Government  has  already 
declared  its  intention  to  aid  this  project,  possibly 
by  establishing  a  protectorate  to  give  the  reestab- 
lished Jewish  nation,  if  reestablished  it  is  actually 
to  be,  the  support  it  will  need  at  the  outset. 
With  this  latest  defeat  of  Turkish  forces,  the 
effort  to  cripple  England  by  taking  the  Suez 
Canal  and  invading  Egypt  seems  to  be  finally 
checked.  The  Turks  have  been  conducting  this 
campaign  since  November  of  1914.  At  one  time 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  canal,  they  have  been 
steadily  forced  back  by  Anglo-Egyptian  troops, 
with  the  support  of  Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers  and  French  and  British  regulars.  The 
British  invasion  of  Palestine  began  last  March, 
and  its  success  after  ten  months  was  a  great 
triumph  for  England's  army. 


THROUGH  THE   WATCH  TOWER'S  TELESCOPE 


Liberty  Loans  and  the  Pad  Cross  do  not  get  all 
the  money.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  set  out  to  raise 
$35,000,000  for  war  work,  and  received,  in  cash 
and  pledges,  $50,000,000.  Teachers  of  grammar- 
school  classes  in  arithmetic  might  set  some  inter- 
esting examples  in  percentage,  using  the  numbers 
named  before  and  after  each  successive  "drive." 


This  is  the  month  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Those  great  Americans,  if  they  could  be  with  us 
to-day,  might  find  it  possible  to  criticize  some  de- 
tails of  America's  management  of  her  tremendous 
problems,  but  we  are  confident  that  their  words 
would  be  mostly  of  praise,  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  would  recognize  us  as 
fit  descendants  of  the  Americans  of  1776  and 
1 861. 


No  part  of  the  world  is  exempt  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  world  war.  England  and  Ger- 
many have  long  been  struggling  for  colonial  con- 
trol in  Africa,  and  Germany  has  suffered  heavy 
losses  there  since  the  fighting  began.  Portugal 
is  involved  through  her  possession  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Transvaal  in  trade 
to  the  East.  It  was  a  Portuguese  explorer  who 
discovered  Delagoa  Bay,  in  1502.    From  1823  to 


1872  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  wrangled  over 
territorial  claims  and  counter-claims.  The  dis- 
pute was  arbitrated  by  the  President  of  France, 
in  1875,  Portugal  agreeing  to  give  England  first 
chance  to  buy  the  territory  if  Portugal  ever  de- 
cided to  sell  it.  If  England  should  acquire  con- 
trol of  this  port,  she  would  command  the  African 
trade  routes  on  each  coast,  the  east  and  the  west. 
If  she  makes  a  "deal"  with  Portugal,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  it  will  be  a  wiser  one  than  she  made 
when  she  gave  Heligoland  to  Germany,  in  1890, 
in  exchange  for  Zanzibar. 


In  recent  numbers  of  The  Watch  Tower  we 
have  commented  on  the  visit  of  Baron  Ishii  to 
this  country  as  Japan's  messenger  of  good  will 
to  America.  The  fruit  of  this  friendly  embassy 
is  now  in  bud,  and  will  ripen  finely.  The  baron 
has  gone  back  to  Japan,  and  is  telling  his  coun- 
trymen that  the  American  people  are  not  hostile 
to  them.  Both  nations  have  gained  in  that  mutual 
comprehension  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
continuing  peace.  Enmity  grows  out  of  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding. 


In  February  signs  of  spring  begin  to  appear — in 
the  imagination. 
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THE  PEACH-ORCHARDS  OF  MONTREUIL 

In  the  small  town  of  Montreuil,  France,  not  a 
great  many  miles  back  of  the  battle-line,  French 
peasants,  undisturbed  by  the  occasional  noise  of 
battle  which,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, drifts  to  their  ears,  have  gathered  the  peach- 
crop. 

On  account  of  the  present  great  scarcity  of 
fruit  in  Europe  this  crop,  always  valuable,  is 
doubly  precious. 

Unlike  the  trees  in  American  peach-orchards, 
those  in  Montreuil  are  trained  on  walls  and  trel- 
lises, and  each  branch  receives  careful  and  e.xpert 
attention  from  its  owner.  For  over  two  centuries 
peach-raising  has  been  carried  on  in  this  vicinity, 
and,  thanks  to  a  good  soil  and  scientific  cultiva- 
tion, the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  annual  yield 
have  given  the  fruit  a  high  reputation. 

The  history  of  these  quaint  peach-orchards,  or 
gardens,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
when,  under  a  retired  army-officer,  Rene  Claude 
Girardot,  and  a  local  gardener  named  Petin,  who 
had   studied   in   the   celebrated   royal    gardens   at 


Versailles,  the  industry  was  started.  These  two 
pioneers  spread  through  the  neighborhood  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  high-grade  horticulture.  Their 
method  was  to  plant  the  young  tree  close  to  a 
wall,  training  the  branches  by  attaching  them  to 
trellises  or  to  the  wall  itself. 

These  tiny  peach-trees,  thus  trained  and  cared 
for,  produced  a  fruit  of  wonderful  size,  color,  and 
flavor.  At  the  same  time,  the  trees  were  rarely 
attacked  by  frost.  Accordingly,  the  other  gar- 
deners of  the  neighborhood  built  walls  around 
their  gardens  and  the  usage  gradually  extended 
throughout  I-'rance. 

To-day  the  culture  of  peaches  is  carried  on  in 
Montreuil  just  as  of  old.  The  French  peach-tree, 
like  a  climbing  rose,  demands  considerable  space 
on  a  trellised  wall,  particularly  if  it  is  grafted 
on  an  almond-tree,  as  is  often  done,  when  it  re- 
quires from  five  to  six  square  yards  of  surface. 
It  adapts  itself  to  almost  all  soils,  provided  they 
are  deep,  cold,  but  not  too  damp.  In  Montreuil 
the  pruning  of  the  trees  usually  is  done  in  winter. 

Naturally,  under  such  difficult  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, only  a  few  baskets  of  peaches  are  pro- 
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duced  in  any  one  orchard,  but  the  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  large  and  exceedingly  delicious  in  flavor. 
It  commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  Paris  and 
London  markets,  when  compared  with  what  we 
in  America  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  the  finest 
fruit  from  our  own  peach-orchards. 

James  Anderson. 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    SEA-LIONS 

When  you  see  a  troupe  of  sea-lions  perform 
their  familiar  yet  wonderful  balancing  tricks, 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  grad- 
uates of  the  sea-lion  academy  that  is  one  of  the 
strange  industries  of  the  little 
city  of  Tonawanda,  half-way 
between  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls.  New  York.  Not  that  the 
sea-lions  troop  to  school  like 
children,  with  school-books 
under  their  arms ;  not  that  there 
are  any  imposing  school-build- 
ings devoted  to  these  amphibi- 
ous pupils  from  the  sea ;  never- 
theless, here  resides  the  man 
who  practically  originated  this 
odd  profession,  and  eight  "cap- 
tains" who  have  taken  up  his 
work,   as  he   has   since   retired. 

Nor  can  you  on  visiting  Tona- 
wanda see  any  evidences  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  many  sea-lions  acting  on 
theater  stages  and  in  circuses 
receive  their  long  course  of  in- 
struction here.  Y^et  if  you  pass 
by  some  of  the  pretty  resi- 
dences just  a  stone's  throw  from  the  traction  line 
you  will,  hear  hoarse  yelps  and  barks  that  you 
know  are  not  those  of  a  dog.  And  if  you  can 
get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  captain  who  lives 
there,  you  may  take  a  look  at  the  huge  tank 
beside  one  of  the  outbuildings,  where  you  will 
probably  see  half  a  dozen  lusty  sea-lions  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  water,  barking  for  food. 

But  we  do  not  imagine  from  that  that  they  are 
underfed.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  give  a 
sea-lion  as  much  as  it  can  eat;  the  amount  a 
troupe  of  nine  of  these  animals  consume  during 
a  week  runs  up  to  three  hundred  pounds.  This 
is  a  fact  the  captains  bemoan,  for  they  must  buy 
only  the  freshest  and  best — and  fish  is  not  always 
cheap  there,  even  though  the  Niagara  river  is 
but  half  a  mile  away.  Fish  food,  however,  is 
used  for  other  purposes  beside  sustenance ;  it  is 
a  bribe.  For  the  sea-lion  pupil  will  not  "work" 
unless  he  receives  his  daily  portion  of  five  pounds 


of  fresh  fish,  doled  out  piece  by  piece  as  a  reward 
for  doing  this  or  that  trick. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  training 
these  animals  and  in  leading  their  public  per- 
formances, trainers  seldom  use  the  whip  very 
vigorously.  They  have  come  to  know  the  char- 
acter of  the  sea-lion — temperamental,  extremely 
jealous,  and  moody.  Coaxing  and  intimidating 
are  the  only  methods  they  use;  the  use  of  actual 
force  usually  defeats  its  own  purpose.  A  sea- 
lion  just  craves  to  be  petted.  When  he  bites, 
you  feel  it  for  a  week.  You  have  to  be  a  diplomat 
when  you  converse  with  sea-lions. 

The  role  of  sea-lion  captain  is  indeed  one  re- 


1:j;i  LIVING  HIS  REWAKD. 


A   LESSON   IX    "BALAXCE. 


quiring  indomitable  patience.  The  animals,  hav- 
ing been  caught  in  nets  off  the  Catalina  Islands, 
in  the  Pacific,  are  sent  by  express  across  the 
continent  to  the  Tonawanda  instruction-camp. 
Naturally,  they  are  "green"  when  they  begin,  but 
the  burden  of  the  captain's  work  comes  in  the 
six  months  of  daily  training  of  the  animal  that 
must  follow.  A  troupe  of  five — all  active  units — 
is  the  largest  aggregation  that  a  man  can  effi- 
ciently handle.  More  than  that  makes  the  job 
a  trying  one,  especially  since  modern  audiences 
are  most  exacting  and  will  countenance  not  the 
slightest  delay  or  failure. 

Your  sea-lion  captain  must  first  teach  the  lions 
their  proper  places,  so  that  they  will  find  them 
for  themselves.  If  any  of  the  animals  occupies 
the  box  of  another,  a  quarrel  between  them  fol- 
lows, and  the  troupe  refuses  to  work.  Next 
come  the  balancing  tricks,  with  balls,  batons, 
and  sticks  of  various  sorts.     The  sea-lion  learns 
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readily  enough,  but  the  captain  has  to  bounce  the 
huge  rubber  ball  on  to  its  nose  hundreds  of  times, 
crying  "Hold  it !"  before  the  animal  acquires  the 
sense  of  balance  and  performs  the  tricks  that 
even  human  beings  cannot  do.  And  when  the  lion 
does  exceptionally  well,  moving  about  the  floor 
with  its  awkward  pedal  extremities  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  keep 
the  ball  balanced 
or  to  pass  it  to  an- 
other, the  trainer  is 
glad  to  cry,  "Good 
boy,  Sandy!"  or 
"Nero"  or  "Billy" 
or  whatever  other 
name  has  been  given 
it.  and  then  to 
throw  portions  of 
fish  into  its  tooth- 
less jaws  and  ap- 
parently bottomless 
throat. 

All  of  these  eight 
captains  at  Tona- 
wanda  maintain 
friendly  rivalry  in 
devising  new  tricks 
for  the  lions,  but 
the  possibilities 
along  this  line  have 
been  exhausted.  The 

"band"  which  produces  the  noise  that  makes  you 
shudder  when  a  rehearsal  is  in  progress  is  quite 
an  old  idea.  The  animals  readily  take  to  the 
operation  of  cymbals,  bells,  and  drums,  while  they 
can  blow  quite  vigorously  into  the  specially  con- 
structed horns.  Balancing  drumsticks,  flaming 
torches,  and  the  like,  ladder-climbing  and  jump- 
ing, are  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  been  to  the 
circus,  but  involve  months  of  painstaking  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  these  captains.  But  they  do 
not  seem  to  mind  it.  Their  hardest  task  is  to  be 
absolutely  impartial  in  handling  their  pets.  Fa- 
voritism arouses  the  jealousy  of  the  sea-lion  ac- 
tors; each  wants  to  be  in  the  lime-light;  if  he 
could,  he  would  do  all  the  acting  himself,  and 
this  jealous  spirit  is  responsible  for  the  continual 
bickerings  and  fights  when  the  animals  are  pass- 
ing through  this  course  of  training. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  Tona- 
wanda  some  afternoon  when  the  active  training 
is  on,  you  will  be  able  to  see  a  free  performance 
on  the  lawn  at  some  captain's  residence.  Nor  do 
these  men  object  to  an  audience;  they  have  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  one,  though  most  residents 
do  not  stop  to  watch,  for  they  have  seen  the 
thing  so  often.     But  the  children  never  seem  to 


tire  of  sea-lion  performances,  and  after  school 
is  out,  they  are  always  present  when  the  animals 
are  "tried  out"  in  public.  In  this  way  are  they 
stage-broken,  and  in  time  cease  to  watch  the 
spectators,  giving  their  whole  energy  to  their 
performances,  which  they  really  seem  to  enjoy. 
It   is  now  many  j'ears   since  CaptaijT  Thomas 


A  STUNT  THAT  REQUIRES  MONTHS  OF  WORK. 


E.  Webb  took  his  first  troupe  of  trained  sea- 
lions  around  the  world  and  entertained  royalty. 
But  the  captain  made  enough  out  of  hi.s  unique 
occupation  to  make  him  comfortable  for  life,  and 
while  he  still  lives  at  Tonawanda,  he  has  long 
since  passed  his  interests  to  the  younger  men. 
During  the  winter  and  spring,  they  or  their  as- 
sistants— more  frequently  the  latter — are  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  directing  their  per- 
forming pets,  and  then,  just  before  the  circus 
season  starts,  they  are  giving  other  troupes  final 
instructions  in  their  new  art. 

There  are  years  when  the  Tonawanda  ""acad- 
emies" will  receive  at  least  seventy-five  "green" 
sea-lion  pupils  and  will  graduate  that  number. 
How  long  the  period  is  before  such  graduation 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  in 
question.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  popular 
belief  that  seals  were  used  in  these  circus  acts, 
but  the  captains  at  Tonawanda  say,  and  they 
ought  to  know,  that  seals  are  less  tractable  and 
intelligent,  and  besides,  having  no  joints  in  their 
back  flippers,  they  are  not  able — or  willing — to 
move  around  or  perform  with  the  same  dexterity 
and  astounding  intelligence  that  the  sea-lions 
display.  Stanley  W.  Todd. 
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REDISCOVERING    THE    MISSISSIPPI 

BY    GEORGE    F.    PAUL 

How  long  will  it  take  to  rediscover  the  Missis- 
sippi River? 

With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
is  very  important  for  us  to  have  a  great  natural 
highway  down  which  to  slide  the  products  of  such 
great  commercial  centers  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Cincinnati,  ]^Iemphis,  and  Chicago.  This 
great  valley  produces  every  year  nearly  one  bil- 
lion tons  of  commerce.  That  's  a  pretty  good 
crop,  but  it  is  sure  to  increase  as  the  population 
of  the  valley  grows. 

To  help  in  handling  this  river  trade,  steel  barges 
of  unique  construction  are  now  being  put  in 
operation.  They  are  bound  to  win  their  full 
share  of  the  credit  in  rediscovering  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  are  a  radical  departure  from  the 
old  type  qi  river-boat  that  was  mostly  all  smoke- 
stack and  had  to  stop  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  blow  the  whistle. 

What  would  an  old-time  river  captain  think  of 
running  an  all-steel  barge  with  absolutely  no  fire 
on  board  ?  He  would  command  the  stars  to  shiver 
his  timbers  and  perform  other  tricks  with  the 
anatomy  of  his  vessel,  yet 
there  are  now  in  operation 
on  the  Mississippi  a  few  of 
the  all-steel  barges  that  are 
to  make  the  mighty  river 
something  more  than  a  mud- 
dy current  sprawling  down- 
ward toward  the  sea. 

He  would  find  that  these 
new  barges  are  driven  by 
powerful  internal-combustion 
engines  driving  four  pro- 
pellers. As  for  super-struc- 
ture, he  would  find  merely  a 
simple  navigation-box  upon 
a  steel  bridge  mounted  amid- 
ships. 

When  one  of  these  barges 
on  the  up-river  trip  docks  at 
St.  Louis,   for  instance,  two 
men  leap  to  the  top  of  the 
barge,    unlimber    a    nimble- 
fingered  crane,  and  begin  the  unloading  as  the 
sixty-eight-foot  boom  shoots  out.     In  the   trim- 
built  cargo-box,  which  rests  on  the  hull,  are  tons 
and  tons  of  olive-oil  and  wines  and  liquors  from 
French  and  Spanish  ports,  coffee  from  Brazil  and 
Mexico,  pineapples,  bananas,  grapefruit,  and  pea- 
nuts from  the  South,  and  cigars  from  Cuba. 

The  work  of  unloading  really  begins  when  the 
crane  picks  up  from  the  dock  an  empty  crate  that 
will  hold  between  two  and  three  tons  and  swings 


it  around  so  that  the  men  in  the  cargo-box  can 
rig  up  their  electric  loader  and  fill  the  crate 
This  electric  loader,  which  now  serves  as  an 
■'unloader,"  makes  plenty  of  racket,  but  does  the 
work  in  double-quick  time,  for  twenty  men  are 
needed  to  keep  it  busy. 

Up  comes  the  heavy  boom  with  the  big  crate 
packed  solid  with  merchandise.  It  shoots  the 
crate  out  through  the  air,  drops  it  gently  on  a 
waiting  truck,  then  back  to  the  boat  for  another 
big  basket. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  have  hurried  their  loaded 
truck  into  the  warehouse  and  a  second  truck  is  in 
readiness  for  its  burden.  This  is  succeeded  by  a 
third  and  by  a  fourth  and  by  a  fifth,  and  ulti- 
mately even  by  a  five-hundredth,  for  the  cargo- 
box  is  200  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  so  that 
of  itself  it  is  prett}-  much  of  a  match  for  the 
250-foot  warehouse.  By  the  end  of  eighteen 
hours,  all  the  "goodies"  have  been  dug  from  the 
wonderful  cargo-box.  Now  it  is  time  to  fill  it 
up  again  for  the  return  voyage  to  the  Southland. 

The  cargo  is  waiting.  There  are  trim-looking 
boxes  of  shoes,  shiny  stoves  snug  in  their  crates, 
and  hundreds  of  boxes  of  soap  as  first  aid  in  the 


XE  OF  THE   NEW   STEEL  BARCJES   AT  HER  DOCK. 

Monday  morning  charge  on  General  Dirt.  Then, 
too,  there  are  rounds  and  rounds  of  ammunition, 
but  not  for  the  war — simply  for  the  duck-hunters 
of  Memphis  and  other  peaceful  localities  where 
there  are  bird-haunted  river-courses.  To  give 
the  cargo  a  touch  of  style,  three  brand-new  auto- 
mobiles are  taken  aboard,  and  then  it  's  away  for 
the  South! 

That  's  the  way  this  new  type  of  river-boat 
does  its  work,  then  pulls  off  at  the  merry  clip  of 
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sixteen  miles  an  hour  down-stream,  making  the 
run  to  Memphis  in  less  tlian  forty  hours,  then 
striking  on  for  New  Orleans.  Such  a  boat  costs 
about  $100,000,  but  it  carries  more  freight  than 
rthe  largest  steamboats  cduld  ever  bear,  though 
some  of  them  cost  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
crew  of  the  steamboat  Robert  E.  Lcc  consisted  of 
125  officers,  engineers,  mates,  deckhands  and 
roustabouts.  To  handle  one  of  the  new  barges 
only  twelve  men  are  needed.  The  boat  is  keyed 
and  wired,  telephoned  and  gaged,  everything  be- 
ing done  to  save  steps,  avoid  smoke,  and  eliminate 
friction,  whether  mechanical  or  human. 

One  of  the  men  who  has  been  influential  in 
getting  some  of  these  modern  boats  on  the  river, 
declares  that  after  this  war  is  over  we  must  seek 
a  firm  foothold  on  foreign  trade  or  prepare  to 
face  a  period  of  hard  times.  But  he  goes  on  to 
ask  this  pertinent  question,  "How  could  any  one 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  possibility  of  winning 
and  holding  foreign  trade  when  lacking  efficient 
methods  of  transportation  at  home?" 

When  he  sees  that  such  a  question  as  this  is 
something  of  a  puzzler,  he  adds :  "The  non-use 
of  our  rivers,  which  would  permit  freight  to  move 
at  one  fourth  of  the  present  rail  charges,  is  a 
voluntary  handicap  and  penalty  which  we  place 
on  our  foreign  exports  many  fold.  This  war  will 
be  decided  by  the  business  men  of  each  of  these 
fighting  nations  upon  the  markets  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  trade.    That  nation  which,  while  buried 


under  the  heavy  taxes  it  must  face,  can  still  hold 
its  foreign  market — that  nation  will  be  the  victor 
in  this  war,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  should  ear- 
nestly interest  us  here  in  this  country.  To  hold 
either  our  home  trade  or  our  foreign  trade,  we 
must  have  the  highest  efficiency  here  at  home." 

From  this  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  is 
a  place  for  this  new  type  of  barge  embodying 
many  practical  and  up-to-date  features.  The 
barge  has  two  refrigerating  plants,  one  for  the 
crew  and  one  for  the  cargo.  These  are  capable 
of  maintaining  a  temperature  of  thirty-five  de- 
grees for  a  cargo  of  6000  cubic  feet.  The  water- 
proof, steel  cargo-l)Ox  is  straddled  by  an  electric 
traveling  crane  capable  of  extending  a  boom  out- 
ward on  either  side  for  a  distance  of  seventy 
feet  and  then  lifting  more  than  a  ton.  Finally, 
the  barge  is  equipped  with  a  fifteen-mile-an-hour 
launch,  a  skiff,  and  a  life-raft.  The  heating  and 
cooking  are  done  by  electricity.  There  are  many 
electric  lights  and  three  powerful  searchlights, 
giving  a  total  of  18,000  candle-power,  the  largest 
one  being  of  9000  candle-power,  all  pilot-house 
controlled. 

Such  are  the  new  type  barges  now  plying  on 
the  Mississippi  River  in  their  endeavor  to  make 
it  one  of  the  world's  great  commercial  arteries, 
redeeming  it  from  the  Congo-like  stupor  into 
which  it  has  fallen  since  the  early  days  when  the 
old  steamboat  tooted  its  whistle  "comin'  down  the 
river  just  above  the  bend." 
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As  soon  as  we  've  had  breakfast,  on  every  sunny 

day, 
Mother  kisses  me  and  says,  "Now  run  out,  dear, 

and  play." 
Or  some  other  boys  come  over,  and  we  play  an 

Indian  game. 
And  sometimes  war  or  pirates— but  they  play  all 

games  the  same  ! 

But  when  the  weather  's  stormy,  then  Mother  's  sure  to  say, 
"Would  n't  it  be  fun  if  we  should  play  up-stairs  to-day!" 
And  before  we  reach  the  attic,  she  has  thought  up  something  new; 
And  she  knows  how  to  pretend  so  well  that  everything  seems  true. 

She  can  act  like  Cinderella,  or  a  Trojan,  or  a  clown; 
And  her  fingers  walk  like  elephants  when  we  play 

Jungle  Town; 
She  's  my  horse  when  I  'm  John  Gilpin— a.nd  I  like 

that  game  so  well 
That  I  drive  till  she  says,  "Master  dear,  I  need 

a  breathing  spell !" 


J.  D. 
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A  SOLDIER  BRAVE 

BY   CAROLINE   HOFMAN 

I  'vr.  put  on  my  gay  new  soldier-dress 
To  "rescue  some  lady  who  's  in  distress;" 
For  my  heart  is  stout  and  my  word  is  true, 
"Mrs.  Perkins,  kind  neighbor,  good-day  to  you !" 


^-^^ 


"Ah,  General  Tommy,  a  right   fair  day ! 

Will  you  drive  all  the  rats  from  my  barn  away? 

They  're  planning  attacks  there  the  whole  day  through; 

And  here  is  a  shining  new  dime  for  you." 


i9i8.] 


FOR    VliRY    LITTLE    FOLK 
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A   LITTLE 

RED  CROSS 

HELPER 

BY  MAUDE  M.   HANKINS 

I  'm  awful  busy  working  for 
The  soldier-men  in  France ; 
I  mean  to  make  them  lots  of  things 
If  once  I  get  a  chance. 

I  've  made  already  one  face-cloth, 
And  knitted  it  myself; 
But  Daddy  used  it  by  mistake — 
'T  was  lying  on  the  shelf. 

And  I  started  on  a  sweater — 

I  would  have  got  it  done, 

But  Ethel  May  showed  me  her  scarf, 

And  then  /  started  one. 

It  's  brown,  and  very  warm  and  nice ; 
I  'm  proud  as  I  can  be. 
My  auntie  came  to  see  us, 
And  she  finished  it  for  me. 

I  've  started  wristlets  and  a  cap, 
Some  woolen  stockings  too, — 
I  think  it  's  very  int'resting 
To  start  oft  things — don't  you? 


WILLIE  O'  WINK 

BY  MARTHA  BURR  BANKS 

Young  Willie  O'  Wink,  now  what  do  you  think? 

He  lighted  the  candles,  pretty  and  pink. 

He  made  the  eyes  of  the  lantern  dance. 

He  helped  the  flames  in  the  fireplace  prance, 

He  was  in  and  out  with  a  blaze  and  a  blink. 

For  a  spry  little  match  was  Willie  O'  Wink. 
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Both  by  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine  and  the 
tributes  and  anecdotes  printed  in  earlier  pages,  we  are 
reminded  that  this  is  the  month  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln — the  shortest  month  of  all  the  twelve,  and  yet 


so  fortunate  as  to  wear  the  double  honor 
of  heralding  the  two  great  Presidents 
whose  birthdays  are  national  holidays. 
The  timeliness  of  that  ever-memorable 
fact  of  American  history  also  inspired 
many  of  the  Licague  prose-writers  in  this 
February  competition.  There  were  more 
stories  or  essays  in  honor  of  the  "Father 
of  His  Country"  or  the  "Great  Emancipa- 
tor"' than  (jf  any  other  "American  hero" 
— with  the  possible  exception  of  Nathan 
Hale,  whose  devoted  loyalty  has  been  so 
often  recounted  that  it  is  as  familiar  as 
that  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  themselves. 
On  this  account,  mainly,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  room  for  several  tributes  to  these 
immortal  patriots  that  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  print.  Again,  the  list  of  other 
heroes  whose  names  shine  forever  re- 
splendent in  the  annals  of  our  country  is, 
happily,  far  too  great  for  us  to  attempt 
even  to  enumerate  them  all ;  and  few  of 
the  best  known  escaped  the  patriotic  fervor 
of  our  young  Leaguers.  So  we  could  only 
make  choice  of  a  half-a-dozen  brief 
eulogies,  where  ten  times  as  many  might 
with  almost  equal  claims  have  found  a 
place  here ;  and  in  simple  fairness,  also, 
we  were  bound  to  reserve  a  portion  of 
our  space  for  those  clever  young  writers 
who  chose  to  forsake  biography  altogether 
and  give  their  imaginative  or  narrative 
powers  free  play  to  weave  a  quaint  story 
for  us  about  some  fanciful  or  every-day 
".American  hero."  These,  by  the  way, 
ha\e  the  true  youthful  flavor  and  will  be 
found  well  worth  reading. 

"The  Sentinel,"  likewise,  proved  an  in- 
spiring subject  for  the  versifiers,  as  the 
little  poems  printed  this  month  prove  conclusively.  As 
for  "our  special  artists,"  whether  with  pencil  or  camera, 
their  exhibit  speaks  for  itself  with  an  eloquence  more 
effective  than  words,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  League. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  216 

In  making', awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Cold  bad^e,  Ma-k  W.  Eckels  (age  12),  District  of  Columbia. 

Silver  badi-'cs.  Hugh  Latiix  2r  Willson   (age  13),  New  Jersey;    Marion    Dore    Olcott    (age    15 ).    New    York: 

Rosamond  Castle   (age   1    ).  District  of  Columbia;  Ellen  W.  Page   (age  14),  New  Jersey;  Barbara  Bancroft 

(age  13).  .\'c\v  York;  Jeanette  Barney   (age  14),  Michigan. 

VERSE.     C^.old  hads-'c.  Virginia  Follin  (age  12),  Ohio. 

Silver   had^'cs.   Anne    Fitz    Gerald    (aijc    14),   Massachusetts;  Fanita  Laurie   (age  9).  Texas. 

DRAWINGS.     (".(.Id   baduc.   Catherine   L.   Spencer    (aLC  lO.  New  Jersey. 

Silver  bad^'cs.  Kathleen  Renick   (a^e  17),  Kentucky;  Elizabeth  Mouat   (age  16),  Wisconsin;  Dorothy  Doane 

(age  15),  Oliin. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Cold  badges,  Alice  B.  Lee  (age  14).  New  York;  Mary  Campbell   (age  16).  Kansas. 
Silver   badges.   Dorothy    May    Phipps    (age   12),   New  York;  Sarah  Carr  (a^'c  14),  Illinois;  Jack  J.  Hess  (age 
is),  New  York;  S.  W.  Childs,  Jr.    (age  13),  Massachusetts;  Stanley  Horka    (age   17),  New  Jersey;  De  Witt 
Burnham  (avc  12),  California. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver   badges,    Mona    Morgan   (age  14),  New  York;  Dorothy  Bowen  (age  12),  Cali- 
fornia. 

PUZZLE   ANSWERS.    Cold  badge,  Dorothy   Berrall   (age  16).  District  of  Columbia.     Silver  badge.  Theo- 
dore Rodgers   (age   16),  New  Jersey. 
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THE  SENTINEL  OF  EGYPT 

BY  ANNE    FITZ   GERALD    (aGE    I4) 

{Silver   Badge) 
A  LONELY  sentinel  he  stands. 
The   guardian  of   the  shifting  sands. 
Distinct  against  the  burning  sky, 
Where   looms  his   silent   form   on    high. 

A   hundred   nations   has   he    scanned, 
And  seen  forgotten   cities   manned 
By    men    of    ancient    kings,    whose    fame 
Has  vanished,   leaving  scarce   a   name. 

Long  since  the  race  which  made  him  passed. 
But  still  he  fronts  the  desert  blast, 
Still  watches   with   unwinking   eye 
The   restless   nations,   drifting   by. 


AN   AMERICAN    HERO 

BY   MARK  W.   ECKELS    (aGE    1 2) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  October,  1917) 
During  our  war  with  Tripoli,  in  1803,  the  U.  S.  battle- 
ship Philadelphia  was  captured  by  the  Tripolitan 
pirates  and  taken  to  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  where  it 
was  being  refitted  for  their  own  use.  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur,  an  officer  of  Commodore  Preble's  fleet,  gained 
permission  to  sail  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  to  destroy 
the  Philadelphia,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  being  used 
by  the  pirates.  Captain  Decatur  had  previously  cap- 
tured a  small  Tripolitan  ship.  This  he  disguised  as  a 
merchantman,  and  named  it  the  Intrepid.  He  chose 
sixty  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  fleet  for  this  hazardous 
undertaking,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Tripoli. 

On  a  moonlight  night  in  February  a  sail  was  sighted 
by  the  pirates  on  board  the  captured  Philadelphia.     On 


AN   AMERICAN   HERO 

BY     HUGH     LATIMER     WILLSON      (AGE     I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  was  dusk,  and  on  the  deck  of  a  British  ship  a  man, 
.  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  was  pacing  rapidly  up  and 
down  and  now  and  then  going  to  the  rail  and  peering 
eagerly  toward  the  land,  which  was  barely  visible. 
Sometimes  he  would  go  to  the  cabin,  but  would  soon 
return  to   his   lonely   vigil. 

All  night  he  listened  to  the  booming  of  the  cannon ; 
but   toward   morning  he   became  more  impatient,   lean- 


"ON  THE  MARCH,"  BV  DOROTHY  MAY  PHIPPS,  ACF.  12. 
(silver  BADGE.) 


ing  over  the  rail  and  watching  the  shore  intently. 
Suddenly  the  thin  mist  cleared  away,  and,  as  the  sun 
shone  out,  he  saw  the  American  flag  floating  in  the 
breeze,  torn  by  a  few  shots.  And  as  it  waved  it  sent 
its  message  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  giving  him  power  to 
write,  "The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  America's  national 
anthem. 


"on  the  march,"  by  ALICE  B.  LEE,  AGE  I4. 
(gold  BADGE.      SILVER  BADGE  WON  APRIL,   1917.) 

hailing  the  ship  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  Mediter- 
ranean fruit-trading  vessel  which  had  lost  its  anchors, 
and  which  asked  to  be  allowed  to  tie  up  to  the  Phila- 
delphia for  the  night.  The  request  was  granted,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  merchant  vessel  made  fast  than 
from  its  hold  sprang  forth  sixty  brave  American  sailors, 
led  by  Decatur.  The  Americans  boarded  the  Philadel- 
phia, and  although  the  pirates  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, they  were  soon  overpowered.  Decatur  then 
placed  barrels  of  powder  in  the  Philadelphia's  hold  and 
set  fire  to  the  ship,  he  and  his  brave  men  making  their 
escape  in  the  Intrepid,  with  all  the  big  guns  that  de- 
fended the  harbor  blazing  away  at  them. 

This  daring  adventure  was  carried  out  without  the 
loss  of  a  man,  through  the  enterprise  and  courage  of 
the   heroic   Captain    Stephen    Decatur. 


AN   AMERICAN    HERO 

BY     MARION     DORE     OLCOTT     (aGE     IS) 

{Silver    Badge) 
It  was  a  bitter  cold  night  in  the  year  of   1777-7S  the 
soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  were  huddling  around  scanty 
fires,  trying  to   keep   from   freezing  to   death. 

One  poor  soldier  had  only  a  thin  blanket  around  his 
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"on  the  .march."      BV  BERNARD  AlKl.V,  AGE  14 

shivering  form.  His  right  foot  was  covered  with  a 
rude  bandage,  through  which  showed  dark  spots  of 
blood. 

Suddenly  a  flash  of  light  gleamed  from  the  door- 
way of  a  small  hut,  and  there  appeared  the  form  of 
a   man,   tall   and   stately. 
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Closing  the  door,  he  stepped  out  and  began  to  walk 
toward  the  scanty  fires,  saying  a  cheerful  word  here 
and  there  to   the  men. 

just  as  he  passed  the  lame  soldier  a  bitter  wind 
swept  through  the  valley.  The  soldier  drew  his  blanket 
closer  and  moved  nearer  the  fire.  The  man  passed  on 
a  few  steps ;  then  he  suddenly  turned,  and,  taking  oil 
his  warm  cloak,  threw  it  over  the  soldier's  shoulders 
saying,  "You  need  it  more  than  I  do,"  and  passed  on 
without  waiting   for   the   man's   eager   thanks. 

It  was  acts  of  this  kind  that  made  George  Washing- 
ton dear  to  all   his  men. 


thi-;  makch.       iiv  ,s.\k.\i1  c.vkk, 
(silver    badge.) 


THE    SENTINEL 

BY     VIRGINIA     FOLLIN     (aGE     1 2) 

{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  August,  1917) 
When    the   moon   peeps   over   the   grassy   hill, 
And  the  stars  are  out  and  the  night   is  chill, 
The  old  elm-tree  at  the  rustic  gate 
Rustles   and   whispers :    "The   hour   is   late. 
And  by  the   silence   I    can   tell 
AH  's  well!" 

A  few  more  stars  now  dot  the  sky  ; 
The  moon  still  shines  from  her  throne  on  high  ; 
The    bullfrogs    serenade    the    stream  ; 
Says  elm-tree,  waking  from  her  dream, 
"From  this  mad  chorus  I   can  tell 
All   's  well!" 


'on  Tllli  MAKCH.  IIV  MAKt;AKl£T  IIIXKLU,  AGK  14. 

Morning  dawns   with   a   clear,   blue   face; 
The   birdies    sing   with    a    gleeful    grace. 
The   sun   comes   up    on   the   happy   scene. 
The   dewdrops   shine   in   the   grass   so   green, 
And   the   elm-tree    nuirmurs,    in    voice    serene, 
"All   's  well." 


AN   AMERICAN   HERO 

nv     ROSAMOND     CASTLE      (aGE      I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I  AM  a  dog  of  no  pedigree,  but  I  am  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican. I  was  born  on  a  small  estate  belonging  to  a  poor 
farmer.  My  mother  wished  me  to  stay  on  the  estate  ; 
but  Americans  like  their  freedom,  so  one  fine  day  I 
went  away.  I  was  found  and  captured  by  a  small  boy 
named  Fred.  I  took  to  him  at  once,  as  he  had  a 
freckled  nose.  I  like  freckles.  Fred  named  me  Hero, 
and  I  have  lived  with  him  ever  since.  Most  of  his 
family    are   women.      I    despise   women. 

Well,  one  fine  day  I  woke  up  feeling  rather  cross. 
To  begin  with,  one  of  the  women  tied  a  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbon  around  my  neck.  I  started  to  chew  it  off, 
but  then  I  decided  that  it  would  not  be  polite  to  eat 
the  American  colors,  so  I 
let  it  stay  on  all  day. 

This  afternoon  my  peo- 
ple went  for  a  walk  in  the 
park.  I  went  with  them 
without  waiting  for  an  in- 
vitation. I  heard  one  sa'y, 
"There  's  that  dog!  Oh, 
what  a  nuisance!"  Does 
nuisance  mean  darling,  I 
wonder  ? 

In  the  park  I  saw  a 
dachshund.  He  looked  pro- 
German.  I  went  up  to  him 
and  said,  "Are  you  for  the 
Germans  ?"  He  answered, 
"Deutschland  iiber  alles!" 
The  result  was  that  I 
bit  him.  We  had  a  long  --^ 
and  terrible  battle,  but  the  _= 
Americans  are  as  brave  as 
the  Germans  any  day,  so 
I  beat  him.  My  family 
made  a  great  fuss  about  it. 
They  said  I  was  really  a 
hero.  In  fact,  they  hung  a 
medal  on  my  tricolor  bow. 

It  hung  just  where  a  bit  of  brass  on  my  collar  was,  so 
every  time  I  moved  it  jingled.  I  don't  like  medals  that 
jingle,  but  such   is   life  with  an  Americ;       hero  ! 

THE   SENTINEL 

BY     GWYNNE    ALMON     ABBOTT     (aGE     17) 

(Honor  Member) 
Around  our   resting-place  the   waking   guns 

Laugh  out  like  demons  imderneath  the  sky  ; 
ihrough  the  dark  hours  their  ceaseless  challenge  runs, 
While   unseen    foes   lurk   round   with   watchful   eye. 

We   who   have   solved   the   secret   of   all   years. 

Laid  with  one  word  all  questioning  thoughts  away, 
Inve.xed   by   any    wandering   doubts    or    fears 

Await  the   clear-toned   call  that  comes   with   day. 

To-night    in    peace    amid    our    arms    we    lie. 
Tasting   a    rest    we   could    not   know    before; 

Safe  from  the  thimdering  taunts  that  shake  the  sky, 
.^nd  the  loud-bellowing  guns'  malignant  roar, 

And   all   the    hidden    foes   that    round    us    creep,        ^ 

Because    we    know    One    watches    while    we    sleep. 


a  good  model. 

nv   CATHERINE   L.    SPENCER, 

a<;k  13.     (gold  badge,     silver 

BADGE  WON  l-EB.,   1917.) 


l.iMKuc  hkmiiIrts  aro  ri'iiiiiuled   tliat  the  silver  ba<lRe 
iiiu.st  bo  WDM   bi'fore  tin-  i;"l<l  ba<l«e  ciiii  be  awarded. 
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BY   MERLE   LAMB,    AGE    12. 


BY    KI'TH    MCBKlllK,     A(,K    li. 


'ON  THE  MARCH. 
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THE    SENTINEL 

BY     DOROTHY     ELBERT     WILMERDING     (aGE     Ii) 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
March   with   a   measured   tread   and    slow ; 
Heed  not  the  burning  summer  sun  ; 
Night  will  know  of  a   duty  done. 

Onward,  brave  sentinel,  guarding  the  way. 

The   way  to   Democracy ! 


"on   the    march."      by   HELEN    FURST,    AGE    12. 

To  and  fro,  to  and   fro. 
Over  the  rolling  billows  go  ; 
Heed    not   the    wily   submarine ; 
It  lurks  in  waters  deep  unseen. 

Ships  are  brave  sentinels  guarding  the  way, 

The  way  to  Democracy. 

To  and  fro,  to   and  fro. 
Both  sentinels  onward  go ; 
One  on  land  and  one  on  sea, 
Both  are  fighting  for  you  and  me; 

Both  of  the  sentinels  guarding  the  way. 

The  way  to   Democracy. 


AN   AMERICAN   HERO 

BY     ELEANOR     ARMSTRONG      (aGE      I4) 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Com- 
modore Dewey's  fleet  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Hong- 
Kong.  Ordered  by  cable  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  forced  by  the  British  laws  of  neutrality  to  evacuate 
the  port  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  Dewey 
made   ready  to  sail  at   once. 

Early  on  May  i,  iSoS,  the  Spaniards  were  surprised 
by  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet,  which  had 
escaped  the  mines  in  Manila  Bay  and  was  ready  for  a 
fight. 

Our  fleet  numbered  six  vessels  in  all,  and  had  a 
larger  tonnage  and 
more  guns  than  the  ten 
Spanish  ships.  They, 
hovve\er,  had  the  ad- 
\antage  of  the  bat- 
teries  on  the   shore. 

After  a  hot  fight  of 
se\cral  hours  all  of  the 
Spanish  ships  were  de- 
stroyed and  m  any 
Spaniards  were  killed, 
while  not  one  Ameri- 
can was  lost  during  the 
fight.  Dewey  then  vir- 
tually held  the  city  of 
Manila  until  General 
Merritt  arrived  with 
United  States  troops 
and  took  the  city  by 
storm. 

Dewey  was  the  hero 
of  the  day,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank 
of  admiral,  held  before 
him  by  two  other  naval  heroes — Porter  and   Farragut. 

As  we  all  remember,  he  died  recently,  loved  and 
honored   by  the   American   people. 


a   good   model.  by    KATHLEEN 

RENICK,    AGE   17.       (SU.VER    BADGE.) 


:i(KAri"i;K   rii'M 


<IAN    will)    I.I-.I.SK    AND     IHl  IK    M-.S  1    "       1!V    MARY    CAMl'llEM., 
(GOLD   BADGE.       SILVER    BADGE   WON    SEPT.,    I917.) 
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THE    SENTINEL 

BY     CATHERINE     PARMENTER     (aGE      12) 

{Honor  Member) 
He   darts   above   the    foaming   blue. 

This  white-winged  creature  free, 
And  shrieks  derision  at  the  storms  : 

The  Sentinel  of  the  Sea. 

It    is    his    home,    this    vast    sea    plain, 
He  loves   each  tossing  wave. 

He  loves  the  wild,  weird  solitude, 
This  sea-gull,  dauntless,  brave. 

Amid  the  darkness  and  the  light 
A  faithful  watch  keeps  he ; 

So  fearless,  fair,  and  beautiful — 
The  Sentinel  of  the  Sea  ! 


"ON    THE  MARCH."       BY  STANLEY  HORKA,  AGE  17.      (SILVER  B.'KDGE.) 

AN   AMERICAN   HERO 

BY    FREDERICK    DUPEE     (aGE     1 3) 

America  has  her  modern  heroes  as  well  as  those  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  up-to-date  heroi  m  is 
to    be    found    in    the    late    General    Frederick    Fui  ston. 


".\  GOOD  MODEL."      BY  DOROTHY  DOANE,  AGE  15.       (SILVER  BADGE.) 

When  a  young  man  he  aided  the  Cuban  revolutionists, 
making  a  noble  showing  during  our  war  with  Spain. 
Later  in  the  campaign  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  received  frequent  promotions. 
Funston  won  personal  fame  by  swimming  a  stream 
under  gun-fire. 


Funston  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  field  when  the 
trouble  arose  in  Me.xico  during  1914.  He  was  promoted 
immediately  to  Major-general  and  given  command  of 
the  American  army  at  Vera  Cruz.  Being  successful 
there,  he  was  later  given  command  of  the  army  at  the 
border,  where  he  carried  on  his  campaign  with  great 
care  and  assiduity,  until,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  he  died 
in  El  Paso  of  o\'erwork. 

Frederick  Funston  was  one  of  America's  noblest  men, 
and  should  always  be  remembered,  though  his  success- 
ful career  was  cut  short  by  an  untimely   death. 


AN    AMERICAN    HERO 

BY    ELLEN    W.    PAGE    (aGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
In  our  history  books  we  read  of  the  great  number  of 
-American  heroes.  Who  has  not  heard  of  and  honored 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  so  many  others  it 
would  be  impossible  to  name  them  all?  We  never  hear 
their  names,  but  we  feel  a  thrill  of  admiration  and 
awe.  And  yet,  all  this  is  in  the  past.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  present. 

There  are  Edison,  Pershing,  and  many  more.  Are 
they  not  true 
American  patri- 
ots ?  But  as  I  turn 
over  the  list  in 
my  mind  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that 
the  greatest  hero 
of  these  times  is 
our  beloved  Presi- 
d  e  n  t,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Did  he 
not  make  a  won- 
derful speech  to 
Congress,  which 
has  been  read  and 
praised  the  world 
over  and  will  be 
set  down  and  hon- 
ored in  history  ? 
Did  he  not  make 
a  splendid  reply 
to  Pope  Benedict 
that  will  also  be 
remembered  ?  Has 
henot  donehisbest 
toward  the  wel- 
fare   of   America  ? 

Yes.     Once  more  I  repeat  :      President  Wilson  is  the 
greatest  American  hero  of  the  year   19 17. 


THE   SENTINEL 

EDITH      H.      WALTON      (aGE      I4) 

A  LONELY    sentinel   is   outlined   dark 

'Gainst    a    red    sky. 
With  gun   in  hand  he   paces  the  hilltop, 

Lest  foes  be  nigh. 
A — sudden,    from   the   bushy   wilds   beyond, 

A  shot  rings  out ; 
The  sentinel    is   wounded   mortally. 

With  stifled  shout 
Reeling,  he  lifts  his  bugle   and  sounds  clear 

The  danger  calls ; 
The  camp  is  warned,  his  duty  well  performed, 

And   so — he   falls  ! 


BY    DEWITT    BURNHAM,    AGE    12. 
(silver    BADGE.) 
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AN   AMERICAN    HERO 

BY     BARBARA     BANCROFT     (aGE     I3) 

(Silver   Badge) 
He  thought  he  was  an  American  hero,  and  maybe   he 
was.      Only   seven,   but   still   he    was   n't    going   to    cry 
when  it  came  time  for  Brother  to  go  off  to  the  great 
"No-mans  Land." 

Mother  cried,  and  so  did  sister,  but  they  were  only 
women. 

At    last    Brother   bent   to    say    good-by.      There    were 
tears  in  his  own  eyes  as  he  said,  "Good-by,  kid" ;  and 


'A  HEADING  FOR  FEBKUARV."       BY  LOUIS  FERSTADT,  AGE  16. 


before  our  hero  had  time  to  cry,  his  brother  was  gone. 
But  then — I  shall  have  to  record  it — he  burst  into 
tears.  "But,"  he  cried,  as  he  wept  in  his  mother's 
dress,  "I— did  n't — cry  while  he  was  here" ;  and  so  he 
thought   himself   an    .\merican    hero. 


AN   AMERICAN    HERO 

BY    JEANETTE    BARNEY     (aGE     I 4) 

{Silver    Badge)  ^ 

No  one  need  think  heroes  are  all  dead,  because  I  have 
a  little  story  to  tell  which  you  may  believe  or  not. 

This  story  concerns  the  present  war,  and  opens  with 
the   entrance  of  America  into  the  war. 

A  certain  man  on  our  street  works  for  a  bank  (bank 
clerks  don't  get  much  salary),  and  he  is  the  sole  sup- 
port of  his  invalid  mother.  When  Uncle  Sam  called 
for   men   under   the    draft   he   knew    he    would    be    ex- 


"' '.■     :ni     .:  >i:    11         1;'.   is"l]ii;u  i.   ("(UTInciiam,  A(;1'.  12. 

empted  on  account  of  his  invalid  mother,  and  he  was. 
He  was  very  sorry,  because  he  knew  America  needed 
him.  He  did  n't  sit  back  and  do  nothing  though.  As 
soon  as  Uncle  Sam  issued  Liberty  Bonds  this  man  be- 
gan to  figure  how  he   could  save  money   and  buy   one 


to  help  the  Government.  By  taking  extra  wort  and 
sitting  up  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night,  he  man- 
aged to  buy  two  fifty-dollar  ones,  and  I  expect,  when 
the  next  call  for  money  comes,  he  will  be  ready. 

A  hero  is  n't  a  hero,  in  my  eyes,  for  what  he  does, 
but  for  how  much  it  costs  him  to  do  it. 


THE   SENTINEL 

BY    FANITA    LAURIE     (aOE    9) 

(Silver   Badge) 
Long  in  the  camp-fire's   ruddy   light 
The  sentinel  watches  through  the  night; 
The   soldiers   lie   but   half   asleep, 
Ever   ready   to   arms   to   leap. 
While   the   sentinel   paces   to    and    fro 
To  hear  the  footsteps  of  the   foe, 
He  thinks  of  faces  of  children   three, 
Laughing  and  dancing  at   home   with   glee, 
And  wonders  how   long  the  fight   will  go  on; 
Wonders,  watches,  and  listens,  till  dawn. 


"on  thk  march. 


l'.\    JAMF.S    C.    PERKINS,    JR  .    ACK    T3. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.    1.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used 
had  space  permitted. 


PROSE 

Rence  Moen 
Ethel    Thomas 
Aloysius    McCarthy 
( )scar  Card 
Leonard   Card 
Hamilton  Howard 
Ellen  M.  Mathers 
Betty   Yates 
Marie   Mirvis 
Clarke  Allen 
Hettina  Linn 
Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 
Virginia  McVay 
Helen   R.    Koch 
Ruth  Aikman 
.Margaret 

Mackprang 
Beatrice   CaiUwell 
Benjamin  U. 

Krantzer 
Dorothy   Hottel 
Barbara  Corlield 
Margaret   B.  Oleson 
Sarali  V.  Gould 
Fred   RotzoU 
Arnold   Lasky 
Barbara    Miller 
Henry   Rische,  Jr. 
Frances    Curric 
Rose  .Spiegel 
Elizabeth   F. 

Chittenden 
Star  Wilson 
Betty   Kicsewetler 
Dorothy  V.   A. 

Fuller 
Catharine  S.   Bauer 


Ethelind  Thompson 
Aina   Keistinen 
Lillian  A.  Beck 
Hulda   E.   Tieberg 
Katherine  E.    Smith 
Ruth    Dewberry 
Mary  V.  Stone 
Aili  Lukkarila 
Katherine 

Hathaway 
Hester   O.   Meigs 
Tillie    .Sherman 


Isabel   Semple 
Eustis  Hundley 
Henrietta  Rossiter 
Jessie    Downing 
Natalie  Reisinger 
Mary   T.   Gentry 
Catharine 

Kincheloe 
Betsey   F.    Presby 
Alexander   N. 

Slocum 
Helen    Ranney 


A    GOOD    MODEL. 
BY    BADS    O'BRIEN,     AGE    15. 


Genevieve 

Fitzgerald 
Arthur   Hurd,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  N.  Dale 


Roselyn   Belfz 
Beatrice   Dunham 
Millicent     Kleinman 
Malvina  Holcombe 
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VERSE 

Mildred  A.  B. 

Eicker 
Albert    Gewolb 
Fay  Bowman 


Lydia    Merrill 
Barbara  Prosser 
Loretta    Bogue 
Maurice   Berezoo 
Helen    Foster 
Samuel   Fagen 


fh 


AI\Y 


'a    heading    for    FEBRUARY. 
BY  ELEASE  WEINSS,  AGE  II. 


Evelyn    Fenlon 

Janet   Scott 

Agnes     MacDonald 

John    P.    Cassidy 

Helen    Carrison 

Vera    Stanton 

Alice     Hersey 

Juliana     Moll 

Ralph    P.    Anderson 

Dorothy    Meginniss 
Dorothy    Ducas 
Emma    Starr 
Harriet    Lee 
Sydney    Robinson 
Meyer     Lisbanoff 
Margaret   Brown 
Madesta     Lanning 
Lois   N.   Perry 
Helen    E.    Waite 
Elizabeth    McKie 
Faith    E.    Kenniston 
Harold    Peddicord 


Juana   Allraum 

Elizabeth    Abell 

Edith  V.   M. 
Simmonds  II 

Rudolph    Cook 

Keturah  C. 
Rodlinson 

Jean   F.    Black 

Mary    Lockett 

Elizabeth  L. 
Hartman 

Josephine   K. 
McEntee 

Mary   S.    Benson 

Annie  H.  Medary 

Geoffrey    Finley 

Thomas    Finley 

Margaret   Flower 

Jack   Steiss 

Marion    W.    Smith 

Camelia    Kernan 

Abraham    Bumberg 

Gordon    Peterson 
Betty  Thompson 

Gertrude    M. 

Jerome 
Alice  Moss 
Marthedith    Furnas 
Faith   H.   Poor 
Jeanette   Amzalak 
Louise   Sanford 
Ruth   Ling 
Alice  Powell 
Martha    Whitten 
Wardwell  Wyeth 
Margaret  G.   Kahn 
Elizabeth   Boulton 
Jane   Ridgway 
Margaret    Warrin 
Marion   West 
Frances   Arnold 
Agnes    I.    Crothers 

DRAWING 

Eleanor  L.  Roberts 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Elizabeth    W. 

Merchant 
Howard  W.  Kippert 
Elizabeth   E.   Clarke 
Jane    Didisheim 
Eugenia    Dodd 
Ruth  V.   Sweeney 
Nancy  Riggs 
Constance    Carrier 
Margaret  Howard 
Margaret 

Hebblethwaite 
Betty   Thompson 
Miriam    Stewart 
John    Asher 
Frances  Schiff 
Josephine    Glidden 
George    T 

Jr. 


Betty    Higman 
Olga    Russo 
Opal    Birge 
Carolyn    Olmsted 
Rosetta    Burrows 
Martha   W.    Bigelow 
Sidney    Morrill 
Elizabeth    Southard 
Seymour   A.    Ball 
Pearl    Ng 
Jean   R.    Moore 
Aleyn     Burtis 
Dicic    Rathbone 
Easily  Caire 
Charlotte   Becker 
Gladys   Eldridge 
Aimee   Ellis 
Frances    Brown 
Mildred     Mac- 

Cutcheon 
J.   G.   Butler 
Virginia   S.   Tate 
Katharine  D.  Eaton 
Lillian    Bubeck 
Charles    Schafer 
Jacqueline     Snyder 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Katharine    S. 

Stebbins 
John    R.    McConkey 
Abbott  F.  Riehle 
D.   Paul  Trimble 
Tames    M. 

Hallowell,   Jr. 
Glenn   Johnson 
Samuel   Riker   III 
Sara  Cooley 
Douglas    D.    Connah 
Marv    Cullinan 
Christina    B.    Harris 
Harold   Hacking 
Anne    C. 

Woodworth 
Gertrude    M.    Smith 
Gladys    A.    Danker 
Patty   Nelson 
Elizabeth    T.    Gill 
Marguerite   Field 
V.   E.   B.  Fuller,  Jr. 
Edith    E.    Brewer 
Ruth    A.    Chaplin 
Janet   Merchant 
lona  Boyer 


Samuel    A.    Biggin 
Grace    Hays 
Harry    S.    Weinert 


"a  good  model."      by  ELIZABETH  MOUAT, 
AGE  l6.       (SILVER  BADGE.) 

Helen   M.  Alice   D.   Mann 

Goldthwait  Ruth    Beach 

Reed    Williams  Caroline    Houghton 

Turner,  Ruth    Gardner  Katharine    H. 

Kathryn    R.    Oliver      White 


PUZZLES.  1 

Leonora    Greenlces 
Marcus    Blitzstein 
Keith   E.   Blake 
Richard  L.   Purdy 


John    D.   Gordon, 

Jr. 
Isabella   Couch 
Mary    C.    Pangborn 
William    F. 

CJalloway,    Jr. 


Henrietta    M.    Mills  Henrietta    M.    Mills 

Harriot    Hopkinson  Muriel    Wilson 

William   B.   Colgate  Emily   F.  Johnston 

Zilla  Hymes  Sarah    Wood 


PUZZLES.  2 

Bessie    W.    Emond 
(Jladys    Alvarez 
Alice    Sherburne 
Norma  Clark 
Alice   C.    Scott 
Julia    Otis 
Norman 

Chamberlain 


Carolyn    Kaufman 
He   E.   Pesola 
Gerald   Cirby 


Jennie  Koch 
Edith   R. 
Lansburgh 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  220 

The  St.  Nicholas  Leacue  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed   is  of  unusual   merit. 

Competition  No.  220  will  close  February  24  (for 
foreign  members  March  2).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  June.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Happiest  Hour." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "A  Great  Discovery." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "Busy." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writingrink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "The  Lesson,"  or  a  Heading  for  June. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-Box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge  and 
one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize,  Class  D, 
a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  competition  (as 
in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a  second 
gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be  of  "pro- 
tected" game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game  reservations. 
Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words  where  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  selj-addressed  and  stamped  envelope  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.     No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 
Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be 
indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,    who    must    be    convinced    beyond 
doubt — and    must   state    in    writing— that    the 
contribution    is    not    copied,    but    wholly    the 
work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribu- 
tion itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin;  if  a  pic- 
ture, on  the  margin  or  back.     Write  or  draw  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only.    A  contributor  may  send  but  one  con- 
tribution a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only: 
this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "advertising  compe- 
tition"  (see  advertising  pages)   or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 
Address:     The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


A    LIVING    FLAG 
The  editor  of  "The  Great   Lakes  Recruit"   has  kindly 
furnished   St.   Nicholas   with   the  following   item   con- 
cerning the  living  flag  which  appears  on  page   307   of 
this  month's  issue : 

Betsy  Ross  fashioned  the  first  American  flag.  With 
her  scissors,  needles,  and  thread  she  patterned  an 
emblem  that  reached  from  her  feet  to  a  stool  near 
by.     That   was  the  first  American   flag. 

But  it  remained  for  ten  thousand  American  blue- 
jackets, in  training  at  the  world's  greatest  naval  train- 
ing-station, to  give  to  the  nation  the  most  modern  flag, 
a  perfect  replica  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  every  one 
of  its  forty-eight  stars  in  proper  place,  each  of  the 
thirteen  stripes  likewise  in  perfect  position.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  flag  Betsy  Ross  made  with  her 
delicate  fingers  and  the  one  of  the  ten  thousand  navy 
boys  is  this  :  Hers  was  silken  :  the  latter,  a  breathing, 
animated  mass  of  humanity  pulling  taut  on  its  "rope" 
and  attached  to  a  "pole,"  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  it 
lived  only  for  a  few  minutes  in  its  compact  organiza- 
tion, but  its  thousands  of  minute  parts  will  live  on  for 
a  generation ;  they  will  go  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  on  ships  of  the  Navy,  each  to  deliver  an  earnest 
blow  for  Democracy.  It  was  the  first  living  flag  of 
ten  thousand  blue-jackets. 

As  interesting  as  the  picture  itself  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  design  was  laid  out  in  the  huge  drill-grounds. 
This  flag,  laid  out  in  proper  proportions,  would  hardly 
be  recognizable  when  photographed.  Consequently, 
e-xpert  photographers  worked  out  an  e.xact  plan  based 
on  the  law  of  perspective  and  with  a  view  to  the 
appearance  it  would  have  when  seen  by  the  "eye  of 
the  camera,"  so  that  when  photographed  it  should  stand 
out  in  its  proper  proportions.  For  instance,  in  the  star 
in  the  extreme  left-hand  corner  there  were  si.xty-five 
men,  while  in  one  of  the  extreme  front  stars  there 
were  only  twelve  men. 

Following  are  some  of  the  ground  dimensions  of  the 
flag,  which  seem  almost  incredible : 

There  were  250  men  in  the  ball.  The  ball  was  237 
feet  long. 

The  pole  (not  including  the  ball)  measured  550  feet 
in  length,  4  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom  and  6  feet  in 
width   at   the  top,   and   required   700   men. 

The  flag  itself  measured  293  feet  in  length  at  the 
top,  73  feel  in  length  at  the  bottom,  428  feet  in  width 
at  the  left  end,  and  128  feet  in  width  at  the  right  end. 

The  star  field  measured  143  feet  at  the  top,  66  feet 
at  the  bottom,  350  feet  at  the  left  end,  and  184  feet 
at  the  right  end. 

1600  men  were  rec|uired  for  the  white  stripes,  1900 
men  for  the  red  stripes,  itSoo  men  for  the  stars,  and 
approximately  3400  men  for  the  blue  field. 


Salina,  Kan. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  League:  I  find  photographic  ma- 
terial out  here  in  the  West  hard  to  secure  for  com- 
petition with  your  Eastern  readers,  but  in  the  Wild 
Creature  Contest  we  fare  a  little  better.  I  have  taken, 
or  copied  by  permission,  all  fur-bearing  game  animals 
known  to  have  existed  in  Kansas  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  except  the  hairless  badger,  which  is  as  rare  as 
the  hair,  or  fur,  badger  is  plentiful.  These  I  have 
photographed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  my  father,  have 
tinted  in  their  natural  color.    Besides  these  1  have  taken, 


during  my  vacation  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  a  great  many  photographs  of  wild 
game-birds,  and  believe   I   have  a  very   fine  collection. 

I  am  sending  you  for  competition  in  the  "Wild  Crea- 
ture Contest"  a  picture  taken  by  me  on  the  farm  a 
year  ago  of  two  wild  Canadian  geese,  which  nested  by 
an  old  abandoned  crossing  of  a  draw.  I  treasure  this 
as  the  best  and  one  of  the  rarest  photographs  of  wild 
game-birds  I  have  ever  secured.  Father  says  it  is  the 
first  time  he  ever  knew  the  wild  Canada  goose  to  nest 
this  far  south  in  Kansas — perhaps  the  result  of  the 
Spring   Protection  Law. 

To  get  the  picture,  I  pushed  away  the  weeds  and  grass 
to  show  the  eggs  in  the  nest  at  the  left  side  and  lay 
in  wait  for  two  hours,  as  1  have  done  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore, without  success.  Upon  their  return  the  gander 
caiuiously  preceded  his  mate  to  the  nest  to  see  that  all 
was  right,  and  his  look  shows  he  suspected  some  one 
had  tampered  with  it.  He  advanced  and  retreated 
and  kept  doing  this,  each  time  going  a  little  closer ; 
but  the  goose  was  at  perfect  ease,  having  full  confi- 
dence in  the  gander's  watchfulness. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mary   Campbell. 


Mercersberg,   Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  not  a  regular  subscriber,  but 
I   thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  about  my 
five  brothers. 

One  is  a  top  sergeant  and  is  in  France  now ;  another 
is  an  ensign  in  the  Navy  ;  another  is  a  first  lieutenant 
at  Camp  Dix  ;  another  is  a  corporal  at  Allentown  ;  and 
the  last  is  a  private  at  the  same  place.  They  all  vol- 
unteered before  the  draft,  and  are  mighty  fine  fellows. 

Also,  my  father  is  a  Captain  in  the  army  ordnance 
at  Washington ;  so  our  family  represents  the  Army, 
Navy,    Ambulance    Corps,    and    Ordnance    Department. 

One  of  my  uncles  is  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  medi- 
cal corps ;  I  have  a  cousin  in  the  U.  S.  Aero  Squadron 
in  France,  and  another  cousin  training  in  a  balloon 
school ;  while  on  top  of  this  all,  I  am  doing  preparatory- 
school    military    training. 

I    enjoyed    very    much    "The    L% welcome    Gift"    and 
"The   Davenport   Recital,"  and  I   am  following  with  in- 
terest "Lost  Island."     I  also  love  The  Letter  Box. 
Lovingly, 

Charles  B.  Schauffler. 

P.S.  I  think  the  boys  ought  to  do  more  work  for 
The  League;   the  girls  are  getting  ahead  of  them. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  wrote  to  you  once  before  and 
was  overjoyed  to  find  my  letter  printed  in  The  Letter 
Box.  I  have  taken  you  for  four  and  a  half  years,  and 
hope  to  take  you  all  my  life.  You  are  just  like  one 
of  the  family.  Father  and  Mother  enjoy  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  and  The  Watch-Tower,  and  I  like  the 
stories,  pictures,  poems.  The  League,  and  The  Letter 
Box,  and  exerything  else. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  The  League  for  several 
months.  1  am  trying  very  hard  now  for  a  silver 
badge.  I  like  The  League  better  than  anything  else. 
I  think,  because  the  names  you  see  in  the  Roll  of  Honor 
and  on  the  contributions  are  real  people,  not  just  the 
story  kind. 

Very   sincerely, 

Dorothea  K.  Smith   (age  14). 
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ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    IN    JANUARY    NUMBER 


Charade.      Directory.      Die-wreck-to-ry. 

Numerical  Enigma.     "They  can  conquer  who  believe  they 
can." 


Diamonds.     I. 
II.     I.  P.     2.  Cat. 


.    S.      2.    Pet.      ^.    Seven. 
3.    Paris.     4.  Tin.     5.  S. 


Ten. 


N. 


St.    Nicholas.      Cross-words:      i.    Successful.      2. 

3.    Nonpayment.      4.    Thriftless.      5.    Articulate. 

8.  Armadillos.     9.  Unilateral. 


DlAGOX.\L 

Attendance. 

6.  Churchyard.     7.   Lighthouse 

10.  Sacrifices 


Broken  Words,  i.  Ad-ju-tant.  2.  Cas-so-wa-ry.  3.  Bram- 
bling,  4.  Bit-tern.  5.  E-gret.  6.  Ful-mar.  7.  Dun-Iin.  8. 
Fran-co-lin.  9.  So-ra.  10.  Jac-a-na.  11.  Jack-snipe.  12. 
Gyr-fal-con. 

Primal  Acrostic.  Joan  of  Arc.  Cross-words:  \.  James. 
3.  Oasts.  3.  Alley.  4.  Nerve.  5.  Olive.  6.  Fruit.  7.  Adult. 
8.  Ruler.     9.  Cream. 

Final  Acrostic.  Tom  Thumb.  Cross-words:  1.  Cleat. 
2.  Motto.  3.  Totem.  4.  Tleet.  5.  Match.  6.  Fichu.  7. 
Broom.      8.    Rhomb. 


Military  Hourglasses.  From  i  to  12,  John  Pershing;  13 
to  22,  Tom  Bridges;   2x   to  35,  Marshal  Joffre.     Cross-words: 

1.  I.   Aeroplane.      2.  Torpedo.      3.   Shell.     4.   War.      5.  J.     6. 
Gas.     7.   Rifle.     8.   Brigade.     9.   Fusillade.      II.     i.  Munitions. 

2.  Bayonet.     3.   Ships.     4.  Gun.     5.  J.     6.  Kit.     7.  Chart.     8. 
Cavalry.     9.  Submarine. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  of  Diamonds.  I.  i.  T.  2.  Eat.  3. 
Tamed.  4.  Ten.  5.  D.  II.  i.  D.  2.  Bad.  3.  Danes.  4. 
Den.  5.  S.  III.  1.  D.  2.  Nod.  3.  Doors.  4.  Dry.  5.  .S. 
IV.  1.  D.  2.  Fad.  3.  Dares.  4.  Dew.  5.  S.  V.  i.  S.  2. 
Yam.    3.  Saves.     4.  Men.    5.  S. 

Connected  Blocks.  "Food  can  win  the  war,  if  we  do  not 
wa.ste  it."  I.  i.  Craftily.  2.  Drowning.  3.  Tonsures.  4. 
Druggist.  II.  I.  Zinc.  2.  Roam.  3.  Anne.  4.  West.  5. 
Ides.     6.  Snip.     7.  Ants.     8.  Dash.     III.      i.  Snug.     2.  Raid. 

3.  Saws.      4.    Plot.      5.   Juno.     6.    Etna.      7.   Joke.      8.    Duke. 
IV.      I.    Enfilade.      2.    Swallows.      3.    Peaceful.      4.    Porridge. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month, 
and  should   be  addressed  to   St.    Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,    353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers   wishing   to   compete   for  prizes   must   give   answers    in  full,   following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received,  before  November  24.  from  Dorothy  Berrall — 
Theodore    Rogers — Donald    B.    Hatmaker — Henry    Hill    Collins — "Allil  and  Adi" — Helen  A.  Moulton. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received,  before  November  24,  from  Helen  H.  Mclver,  10 — 
Barbara  Beardsley,  10 — Orian  Sterne,  10 — Florence  S.  Carter,  10 — St.  Gabriel's  Chapter,  10 — St.  John  Baptist  School,  10 — 
Arliceth  Cotiviar,  9 — Mary  Catherine  Hamilton,  9 — "Midwood,"  9 — Katherine  M.  Dennis,  9 — S.  Anna's  Girls,  8 — Clark  Sim- 
mons, 8 — William  George  Thwaits,  Jr.,  S — Finette  Kelty,  7^A.  Eugene  Griffin,  Jr.,  7 — Whitney  Ashbridge,  7 — Helen  Adda 
Vance,  7 — Ted  Miller,  6 — Alice  Poulin,  6 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  5 — Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  5 — C.  H.  M.,  3 — Helen  McLellan, 
3 — ^Henry  H.  Flescher,  Jr.,  3— Georgiana  Colby,  2 — Elizabeth  Wright,  2 — Linda  and  Albert,  i— Catherine  Megill,  i — Eliza- 
beth Gregg,  I — Adolph  Marx,  i — Mary  C.  Rodes,  i — Betty  Berger,  i — Keturah  MacVeagh,  i — Billy  Russell,  i — Elizabeth 
Jones,  I — Winifred  Stahly,  i — Joan  A.  Read,  i — Edward  Suber,  i — Catherine  Coombs,  i — Bertram  Gaer,  i — Olga  L.  Chase, 
1 — E.   V.    Parr,    i — Gertrude   Thayer,    i. 


CHARADE 

"Come,  take  my  first,"  said  Dr.  Lee, 
(My   next  and  very  stern  was  he!) 
"A  boy  of  your  my  last  should  do 
Whatever  the  doctor  tells  him  to. 
Now  take  it,  or  I'll  call  a  car 
And  send  you  off  to  Zanzibar  !" 
But  little  Bobby  shook  .his  head ; 
"I'd    rather    make     my    whole,"    he 


said. 


WILLIAM    GILLESPIE. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  twenty  letters  and  form  a  brief  quo- 
tation from  the  Roman  writer  Persius. 

My  3-12-4-20-8  is  selected.  My  10-1-17-15  is  to 
avoid.  My  6-7-19-14-9  is  singular.  My  11-13-5-16- 
2-18  is  a  mar\el. 

Teresa   Blixx   (age   11),  League  Member. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  well  known 
writer,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  -the  title  of 
one  of  her  stories  recently  published  in  St.  Nicholas. 
Cross-words  :  i.  A  musical  instrument.  2.  Pos- 
sesses.     3.    Certain   measures   of  length.     4.   Above.      5. 


To  weary.  6.  A  fle.xible  pipe.  7.  An  Australian  tree. 
8.  A  troublesome  bird.  9.  Soon.  10.  Makes  a  slight 
bow.  II.  Falsehoods.  12.  Notion.  13.  A  feminine 
name.     14.  Privation.     15.  Divisions  of  time. 

HELEN  FAIRBANKS   (age  1 2),  Hotior  Member. 

CONUNDRUM 

What  can  be  quickest  caught  by  standing  still  ? 

w.  w.  BLAKE  (age  12),  League  Member. 

A  DIAMOND  OF  DIAMONDS 

*  I.     Upper  Diamond:  i.  In 

*  *     *  yeast.      2.   A   pronoun.      3. 
*****  A   county.     4.    Before.      5. 

*  *     *      •  •            In  yeast. 

*  •■  •      •         II.     Left-hand         Dia- 

*  *     *      •      •  mond  :   I.  In  yeast.     2.  To 
*****                  disclose.      3.    To    give    up. 

*  *     *  4.  Period.     5.  In  yeast. 

*  III.     Right-hand    Dia- 
monds I.  In  yeast.    2.  Part 

4.  To  mistake  in  judgment.     5. 


3.   Each. 


of  the  day. 
In  yeast. 

IV.     Lower  Diamond:    i.   In  yeast.     2.  A  masculine 
nickname.     3.  A  black  wood.     4.  Limit.     5.  In  yeast. 
jean  HUNTINGTON   (age  i^).  League  Member. 
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RIDDLE  BOX 


PICTURED  ANSWERS 

A  number  of  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture. 
Among  them   may   be   found   the   answers   to   the   four 
following  riddles  : 
!.      Driven  in  and  dragged  out, 

Squeezed  and  turned  and  twisted  about, 
Hard  to  catch  when  it  goes  astray, 
Cracked  and  broken  and  thrown  away. 
II.     From  gloom  as  of  night 
It  leaps  to  the  light, 

Attracting  our  gaze  ; 
For  it  plays  when  it  works,  and  it  works  when  it 
plays. 

III.  Made   of    strong   stuff,    for    a    role   that    is    rough. 
Shoved  and  shunted  and  harried  and  hunted, 
Tackled  and  turned,  cuddled  and  spurned. 

IV.  My  head  is  black,  my  hair  is  light, 
And  my  lanky  body  is  mostly  white. 
I'm  always  wicked,  but  strange  to  say, 
I'm  never  sinful  in  any  way. 

I'm  greatly  changed  since  I  began. 

And  all  for  the  better.     Name  me  who  can ! 

Richard  Phillips. 

ZIGZAG 

(Silver   Radge,   St.   Nicholas   League   Competition') 
All  the   words   described  contain   the   same   number   of 
letters.      When   rightly   guessed   and   written   one   below 
another,   the   zigzag,   beginning   at   the   upper,    left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  a  popular  personage. 

Cros.s-wokds  :  i.  To  seek.  2.  Any  place  of  ideal 
perfection.  3.  To  disclose.  4.  The  home  of  a  king.  5. 
Small.  6.  An  enigma.  7.  Crazy.  8.  The  fortified  resi- 
dence of  a  nobleman.  9.  A  kind  of  trimming.  10.  To 
clothe.     II.  To  conduct. 

DOKOTHV   BOWICN    (age    12). 

WORD-SQUARES 

I.     I.    Condition,      j.    Stories.      3.    Otherwise.      4.    To 
bother.     5.  A  place  famous  for  its  cast-steel  works. 

II.  I.  Reproach.  2.  Harbor.  3.  To  turn  aside.  4. 
To  absorb.     5.  To  go  in. 

RUTH   COLLINS   (age    12),  League  Member. 

NOVEL   ACROSTIC 

(Siher   Badge,   St.   Nicholas   League   Competitiou) 
All  the   words   described   contain   the  same  number   of 
letters.      When    rightly   guessed   and   written    one   below 


another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
popular  writer,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell 
four   characters   in  a   book   by   this   author. 

Cross-words:  i.  Clear.  2.  An  American  animal  be- 
longing to  the  cat  family.  3.  To  unbind.  4.  To  harm. 
5.  Deliberately.  6.  Notwithstanding.  7.  To  revenge. 
8.  Diminutive.  9.  To  stick  together.  10.  A  fruit.  11. 
Seasonable.      12.   Endeavoring. 

MON.\     M0RG.\N     (age     14). 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another  by 
altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making  a 
new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the  same 
and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Example : 
Change  ivood  to  coal  in  three  moves.  Answer :  wood, 
wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  harp  to  lute  in  four  mo\es. 

2.  Change  lion  to  bear  in  four  moves. 

3.  Change  wind  to  gale  in  four  moves. 

4.  Change  soft  to  hard  in  six  moves. 

5.  Change  box  to  bag  in  two  moves. 

6.  Change  ford  to  ivade  in   four  moves. 

7.  Change  veal  to   beef  in  four  moves. 

8.  Change  boot  to  shoe  in  three  moves. 

9.  Change  cold  to  warm  in  four  moves. 
10.     Change  meat  to  milk  in  six  mo\es. 

WILLIAM  B.  COLGATE  (age  1 4),  Lcoguc  Member. 

ANAGRAM 

Rearrange  the  letters  in  the  three  following  words 
so  as  to  form  the  name  of  a  prominent   man. 

EVER,    HERO,    THKOH 

CUBE 

I    ...    2       From    i   to  2,  to  move  with  measured 

.    .  steps ;  from  i  to  3,  the  second  king  of 

5    ...    6        .        Israel;    from    2    to    4,    to    slip    away; 

from  3  to  4,  to  hurry  on ;  from  5  to  6, 

3    ...    4       an  English  seaport  in  Kent ;  from  5  to 

7,  a  wild   dog  of  India  ;    from  6  to   8, 

7    ...    8  a    river    of    Europe ;    from    7    to    8,   to 

follow. 

From   I   to  5,  accomplished;   from  2  to  6,  part  of  the 

head  ;   from   4  to  8,  to  add  to  ;    from  3   to   7,  a  river  of 

Scotland. 

ALBERT   H.   BisBEE   (age   13),  League  Member. 


^n. 


^nie  d1^  a  fin?!?,    if  if  pTiBa;S«    ooup  ^ajiB^ty/' 
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WHEN  "ZIPPY"  RAN  WILD  ON  HONEY  RUN 

BY  A.  MAY  HOLADAY 


"Come  on,  Bob,  old  fellow ;  let  's  start  back  to 
camp,"  coaxed  Ted.  But  the  water-spaniel  only 
thumped  his  brown  tail  and  planted  his  feet  more 
firmly  on  the  bank  of  the  little  mountain  stream 
where  his  master  had  been  fishing  since  daybreak. 

"Hurry  up,  old  pal !  I  'm  hungry !  Besides, 
we  've  caught  the  limit  this  morning."  The  boy 
gathered  up  his  fishing  outfit,  holding  up  the 
string  of  speckled  trout  enticingly.  The  dog 
sniffed  the  air,  wrinkling  his  nose  in  eager  antici- 
pation as  he  quickly  decided  to  follow  up  that 
delicious  scent. 

"I  thought  that  would  bring  you !"  laughed 
Ted.  "We  '11  have  a  run  for  it,  old  sport,  and  the 
winner  gets  the  biggest  trout."  And  off  they 
started  pell-mell  up  the  hill  to  the  camp. 

Very  early  on  that  summer  morning  Ted 
Barnes  had  quietly  raised  the  tent  flap  and  cau- 
tiously crept  out  to  avoid  disturbing  his  two  sleep- 
ing companions.  Alf  and  Harry  did  enjoy  their 
morning  sleep,  while  Ted  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  take  Bob,  his  faithful  friend  and  admirer, 
and  slip  quietly  away  for  an  early  morning  tramp 
over  the  hills  with  rod  or  gun. 

This  mountain  trip  had  proved  to  be  the  most 
enjoyable  of  the  many  which  the  three  boys  had 
taken  together.  Chums  from  the  time  when  they 
first  entered  school,  their  friendship  had  grown 
and  deepened  with  the  years. 

Ted's  father  had  made  this  long-desired  moun- 
tain trip  possible  by  the  loan  of  "old  Zippy,"  the 
family  automobile.     One  of  the   first  machines, 


yet  still  staunch  and  sturdy.  Zippy  had  faith- 
fully carried  the  Barnes  family  and  their  friends 
over  the  valley  and  across  the  hills. 

"Take  her,  Ted,"  offered  his  father.  "You  are 
a  careful  driver,  and  I  can  rely  upon  your  judg- 
ment in  an  emergency.  But,  remember,  mountain 
driving  requires  steady  nerve  and  quick  decisions. 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Mason  and  Mrs.  Myers.  They 
are  willing  to  have  Alf  and  Harry  go  with  you  to 
Bald  Eagle.  Mason  made  me  proud  and  happy 
when  he  said:  T  'd  trust  your  Ted  anywhere. 
I  always  feel  Alf  is  safe  when  he  is  with  him.'  " 

The  boy  was  thinking  al)Out  these  things  as 
he  and  the  dog  raced  up  the  hill  that  morning; 
and  recalling  the  proud  look  on  his  father's  face, 
Ted  murmured,  "Good  old  Dad !  I  must  n't  dis- 
appoint him,"  as,  breathless  and  panting,  the  dog 
and  his  master  reached  camp. 

"Hi,  there;  wake  up,  sleepyheads,  and  see  what 
Bobby  and  I  brought  for  your  breakfast !  I  '11 
get  the  wood  and  make  the  fire  while  you  clean 
the  fish,"  he  called  back,  as  two  drowsy-eyed  boys 
came  tumbling  out  of  the  tent. 

"I  smell  smoke !"  said  Alf,  coughing.  "Here 
too,"  agreed  Harry.  "I  .suppose  some  moun- 
taineer is  burning  off  his  brush.  Wish  he  had 
consulted  us  before  beginning." 

By  the  time  breakfast  was  over  and  the  dog 
had  finished  up  the  last  crumb  and  bone,  the  air 
had  become  heavy  with  smoke.  The  boys  were 
choking  and  coughing  as  they  cleared  away  the 
dishes.     "I  don't  like  the  look  of  things!"  mut- 
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tered  Ted.  as  he  walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the 
clifif  and  looked  down  across  the  deep  canon ; 
"there  's  entirely  too  much  smoke  for  a  brush 
fire."  In  a  moment  he  came  running  hack  at  full 
speed  to  camp,  waving  his  arms  excitedly.  "It  's  a 
forest  fire  !"  he  gasped.  "Boys,  we  must  get  out 
of  here  while  the  going  's  good !  The  fire  is  com- 
ing toward  us,  and  it  won't  be  long  on  the  way." 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  seemed  to  stir  the  still, 
sultry  air.  It  was  close  and  oppressive  now  on 
Bald  Eagle,  where,  in  the  early  morning,  Ted  had 
stood  drinking  in  great  draughts  of  pure  moun- 
tain air  three  thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  boys  ran  excitedly  back  and  forth  from  the 
camp  to  old  Zippy,  tying  the  tent  and  camp-stove 
on  the  running-board,  and  throwing  the  rest  of 
their  paraphernalia  down  on  the  Hoor  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  a  few  moments  they  were  ready.  With 
good  luck,  they  ought  to  reach  the  valley  below 
in  three  hours. 

Ted  hastily  examined  the  gas-tank,  measuring 
its  contents  with  a  stick.  "I  thought  we  had  more 
than  that,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  dampened 
stick. 

"That  's  enough !"  Harry  assured  him,  "we 
don't  need  much  gas  to  go  down  hill.  Hurry! 
We  must  start !  Everything  is  so  dry  it  will  burn 
like  kindling." 

Advancing  his  spark  and  opening  the  throttle, 
Ted  cranked  the  engine,  then  hastily  jumped  into 
his  place  at  the  wheel,  and  they  were  off,  with 
Bob  barking  excitedly  and  thumping  his  tail  nois- 
ily on  the  back  seat. 

"We  'd  better  take  the  Nimshew  grade,  the 
same  way  we  came  up,"  Ted  shouted  above  the 
noisy  rattle  of  the  old  machine. 

"Sure !  And  be  careful  you  don't  take  the 
right-hand  turn  and  get  on  the  Honey  Run 
grade,"  cautioned  Harry.  "I  don't  fancy  that 
steep,  two-mile  grade  with  its  sharp  turns." 

Down,  down  they  went,  Ted  saving  his  brakes 
all  he  could  ])y  shutting  off  the  gas  and  going 
down  on  compression.  He  also  shifted  into  inter- 
mediate and  then  into  low  gear,  which  on  the 
steep  grades  helped  to  hold  the  car  back. 

Ted  kept  his  eyes  resolutely  fixed  on  the  nar- 
row road  ahead.  In  many  places  it  was  too  nar- 
row for  teams  to  pass.  The  winding  road  clung 
to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  sometimes  widening 
out,  but  occasionally  narrowing  to  a  mere  ledge. 

At  one  of  these  narrowest  places,  where  to  look 
over  the  edge  made  one  giddy  and  faint,  Zippy's 
"nose,"  in  rounding  a  curve,  almost  touched  the 
noses  of  a  team  of  gray  horses,  f)ulling  their  load 
up  the  steep  incline. 

Ted,  having  good  control  of  his  machine, 
quickly  stopped,  as  did  the  driver  of  the  grays. 


"What  shall  we  do?"  called  Ted.  "We  can't 
pass  here." 

"Only  one  thing  to  do,"  the  man  ansvv-ered.  "I 
can't  back,  and  you  can.  See  that  big,  wide  place 
:il)Out  a  hundred  yards  behind  you?" 

Ted's  heart  seemed  to  come  up  in  his  throat 
and  almost  choke  him.  Could  he  back  the  ma- 
chine around  a  curve  and  uphill  ?  Fear  gripped 
him,  but  only  for  a  moment.  I^verything  de- 
pended upon  him.  He  viust  do  it.  Zippy  stood 
sickeningly  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  where 
there  was  an  almost  perpendicular  drop  of  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  A  single  mistake  in  steering,  a 
little  too  much  pres.sure  of  his  foot  on  the  accel- 
erator, and  over  they  would  go. 

From  behind  came  the  far-oft'  roar  of  the  flames 
as  they  leaped  from  dry  bush  to  scrub  oak,  de- 
vouring everything  in  their  path.  The  smoke 
hung  heavy  around  them ;  tlie  air  was  close  and 
oppressive. 

"Get  out,  boys,  I  'm  going  to  back!"  shouted 
Ted  above  the  noise  of  the  throbbing  engine. 
"Take  Bol)  out!  If  I  go  over,  Zijjpy  must  not 
be  too  heavily  loaded,"  and  he  lauglied  grimly. 

Ted's  brain  cleared  for  action,  now  that  the 
test  had  come.  So  often  it  had  turned  out  just 
this  way.  When  tliinking  about  doing  a  risky  or 
dangerous  act,  his  heart  seemed  to  come  up  in  his 
throat ;  but  when  the  time  came  and  he  was  ac- 
tually doing  the  thing  he  had  dreaded — fear  left 
him.     His  brain  was  clear  and  his  hands  steady. 

Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  the  machine  backed 
around  the  curve  and  up  the  stec])  incline,  AH 
and  Harry  nervously  watching. 

"Good  work  !"  congratulated  the  driver  of  the 
gray  team,  as  the  machine  safely  reached  the 
"big,  wide  place"  and  came  to  a  stop. 

Now  that  the  immediate  danger  was  past,  Ted's 
thoughts  quickly  turned  to  the  greater  menace 
behind  them.  .A.s  the  driver  brought  his  wagon 
up  alongside,  Ted  shouted:  "You  can't  get  up 
Old  Baldy  now  !  There  's  a  forest  fire  ahead  ! 
We  've  only  come  two  miles  from  our  camp,  and 
it  is  almost  keeping  up  with  us." 

"I  was  hoping  to  reach  Ferguson's  corral.  But 
from  the  way  this  smoke  is  thickening,  I  guess  I 
can't  make  it." 

"Turn  your  horses  loose  and  start  them  down 
the  hill;  then  we  '11  take  you  down  with  us," 
urged  Ted.  "Your  life  is  worth  a  lot  more  than 
that  load  of  wood." 

"I  guess  you  're  right,  son.  My  name  's  Lam- 
son.  I  'm  a  teamster  from  the  valley,  and  when 
I  left  home,  about  daylight,  there  was  n't  a  bit  of 
smoke  to  be  seen." 

Quickly  unhitching  the  big  grays,  and  surpris- 
ing each  with  a  sharp  cut   from  his  whip, ^  their 
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master  set  the  brake  on  his  heavy  wagon,  and 
left  it  in  the  wide  space  beside  the  road.  Grab- 
bing up  his  coat,  he  climbed  into  the  front  seat 
with  Ted. 

It  was  only  a  mile   further  to  the  cross-roads 
where,  over  to  the  left,  lay  the  Nimshew  road 


Ted  closed  his  eyes  a  moment  to  shut  out  the 
sight.  His  ears  were  ringing  with  the  roar  and 
crackle  of  the  flames.  A  piece  of  burning  pine 
falling  on  his  arm  decided  him,  and  immediately 
he  began  to  back  the  car. 

"Not  the  Honey  Run  !"  gasped  Harry,  as  Zippy 


"THE  BOYS  BAN  EXCITl';i)I.V    HACK    AND   FORTH   FROM   TillO   CAM  I'   TO   OLD   ZIITY' 


with  its  comparatively  easy  grades,  while  to  the 
right  lay  the  famous  Honey  Run  grade,  with  its 
dangerous  curves  and  its  narrow,  steep  descent. 

Unfortunately,  a  blow-out  caused  some  little 
delay,  and  by  the  time  the  machine  reached  the 
parting  of  the  ways  the  smoke  was  almost  un- 
bearable. Darkening  the  sky  and  blotting  out  the 
sun,  the  low  cloud  of  smoke  hid  for  a  moment  a 
new  danger  which  threatened. 

"Look,  look !"  cried  Alf ,  as  the  cloud  lifted. 
"The  fire  is  ahead  of  us!     We  must  go  back!" 

Their  chance  of  escape  on  the  Nimshew  grade 
was  completely  cut  off,  and  the  boys  could  see  fire 
across  the  road  ahead  of  them.  As  they  stood 
there  watching,  the  flames  rapidly  advanced, 
leaping  from  dry  grass  to  low  bushes  and  under- 
brush, sweeping  all  before  them. 


reached  the  cross-roads  and  shot  forward  toward 
the  right. 

"There  's  no  other  way,"  cried  Ted,  grimly. 
"We  can't  go  back  up  the  mountain  into  that 
furnace;  we  can't  go  ahead  on  the  Nimshew  road, 
for  the  fire  beat  us  to  it.  Sit  tight !  We  '11  do 
the  very  best  we  can." 

"At  least  we  can  breathe  better,"  choked  Lam- 
son.  "The  fire  seems  to  be  going  to  the  left.  If 
your  brakes  hold,  we  ought  to  be  all  right  on 
Honey  Run." 

"Our  brakes  have  held  well  so  far,  but  of 
course  we  have  n't  come  down  any  hills  so  steep 
as  those  on  Honey  Run,"  replied  Ted.  "I  never 
went  down  this  grade  but  once,  and  that  was  on  a 
four-horse  .stage.  I  remember,  the  driver  had  to 
tie  a  tree  on  behind  for  a  brake." 
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On,  on  they  went,  the  road  rapidly  becoming 
narrower  and  the  grade  steeper.  Ted  felt  that  it 
was  something  to  be  rid  of  that  awful,  choking 
sensation  and  the  smarting  in  his  eyes  and  to  be 
able  to  see  distinctly  the  road  ahead.  They  seemed 
to  be  leaving  the  burning  area,  and  the  air  was 
fast  becoming  clear. 

Ted  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  on  the  top  of 
a  little  rise.  "The  worst  grade  is  just  ahead,"  he 
said.  "Don't  talk  to  me,  boys,  I  '11  need  all  my 
wits  to  keep  Zippy  in  the  track.  Be  game,  the 
worst  will  soon  be  over." 

And  slowly  and  carefully  they  started  to  de- 
scend the  steep,  narrow  grade.  Having  passed 
the  first  turn  safely,  the  car  seemed  to  be  gaining 
speed.  "Steady,  old  girl !"  cautioned  Ted,  press- 
ing harder  on  the  foot-brake.  But  there  was  no 
response,  no  check  in  the  speed  of  the  now  rapidly 
moving  car.  Grasping  the  emergency-brake,  the 
boy  gave  it  a  quick,  backward  jerk,  but  without 
effect.  "I  forgot,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "that 
emergency  was  never  tight  enough  to  do  much 
good.  I  must  rely  on  the  foot-brake."  But  re- 
peated efforts  showed  that  the  brake  was  useless. 
"Holding  back  on  these  steep  hills  has  burned  out 
the  brake-lining.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  Ted's 
face  blanched  as  he  realized  their  great  danger. 

"I  must  n't  tell  the  others,"  he  decided.  "May- 
be I  can  keep  in  the  road.  And  I  can  at  least 
warn  others  that  we  are  coming." 

"Honk  !  Honk  !"  signaled  the  horn,  while  fas- 
ter and  faster  flew  the  car,  swaying  from  one  side 
to  the  other  on  its  mad  course  downward. 

Within  the  old  car,  there  was  the  hush  of  awe 
and  terror.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Ted  could 
imagine  the  terror-stricken  faces  of  the  others, 
though  he  did  not  dare  look  around.  Did  they 
know  about  the  brake?  He  kept  his  eyes  glued 
on  the  road  ahead,  down  which  the  car  was  mad- 
ly plunging. 

To  the  right  was  the  side  of  the  mountain 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  road.  Ted 
had  heard  of  a  runaway  machine  being  driven 
into  the  side  of  a  hill  to  stop  it,  but  one  shudder- 
ing look  toward  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where 
there  was  an  abrupt  fall  of  many  feet,  made  him 
reject  that  idea.  The  sudden  stop  would  make  the 
car  skid  and  would  surely  throw  it  over  the  cliff. 

Ted  felt  himself  growing  numb.  His  legs  and 
arms  were  strangely  stiff  from  the  cramped  posi- 
tion and  his  efforts  to  hold  the  car  in  the  track. 
How  long  could  he  keep  this  up,  and  would  they 
never  reach  the  bottom  of  the  grade !  Ted 
thought  of  two  lives  which  had  been  lost  on  this 
hill  the  previous  summer,  and  a  sense  of  his 
great  responsibility  swept  over  him.  He  held 
the  safety  of  four  persons  in  his  hands,  their  very 


lives  depending  upon  his  courage.  What  would 
his  father  think  if  he  were  false  to  the  trust?  He 
must  stop  the  car — there  must  be  some  way! 

Suddenly,  a  thought  flashed  into  the  boy's  mind 
— a  plan,  desperate  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  chance 
of  success.  He  remembered  that  near  the  bottom 
of  the  grade  at  the  right  side  of  the  road  there 
was  a  break  in  the  mountain.  Here  a  corral  had 
been  made,  walled  around  with  field  stones.  The 
stage-driver,  on  that  first  memorable  ride  down 
Honey  Run,  had  turned  into  this  corral  to  water 
his  horses  at  the  mountain  spring  inside. 

The  wide  gate  would  probably  be  open,  but,  in 
order  to  go  through  it,  an  abrupt  turn  must  be 
made  to  the  right.  At  their  present  rate  of  speed, 
the  sharp  turn  would  make  the  car  skid  and  prob- 
ably turn  it  over.  But  it  was  their  only  chance, 
and  falling  on  level  ground  was  at  least  better 
than  dropping  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon. 

His  decision  brought  the  boy  new  courage  and 
steadied  his  shaking  nerves.  Beads  of  perspira- 
tion were  standing  out  on  his  face  as  he  braced 
himself  for  a  last,  desperate  effort.  If  this  failed 
— but  it  must  not ! 

''Honk!  Honk!"  again  shrieked  the  horn. 
"Honk!  Honk!"  came  an  unexpected  answer 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Would  the  approach- 
ing car  stop  before  it  reached  the  gate  to  the 
corral  ?  Oh,  it  must !  the  gate  was  only  a  few 
rods  farther.  Life  seemed  sweeter  and  more  de- 
sirable now  than  ever  before. 

Another  moment,  and  then  the  turn !  Ted 
grasped  the  steering-wheel  with  all  his  strength, 
and  with  a  mighty  effort  gave  it  a  quick  wrench 
to  the  right.  There  was  a  crash !  The  steering- 
gear,  its  work  accomplished,  had  given  way,  and 
the  old  car,  skidding  on  two  wheels,  lurched 
drunkenly  through  the  opening,  dragging  the 
gate  off  its  hinges,  and  then  plowed  through  the 
ground  to  the  far  side  of  the  corral,  where,  with 
a  final  stagger,  the  runaway  came  to  a  stop. 

What  a  blessed  quiet  here  !  The  overwhelming 
gratitude  in  Ted's  heart  left  no  room  for  speech. 
They  were  safe,  and  that  was  enough.  Wearily 
he  lifted  his  feet  and  stumbled  down  from  the  car 
just  as  two  men  turned  in  through  the  gate  and 
approached  the  white-faced  group. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  cried  one.  "I  never  thought 
you  could  make  it!" 

"Pluckiest  thing  I  ever  saw !"  said  the  other. 

"No  wonder  the  runawaj^  stopped  on  the  level," 
ventured  Lamson,  who  had  been  looking  into  the 
extent  of  the  damage.    "She  's  out  of  gas." 

"It  's  all  right,  Bob,  old  fellow,"  Ted  muttered 
huskily  to  the  dog,  who  was  licking  his  master's 
trembling  hands.  "We  don't  need  gas  to  come 
down  Honev  Run,  do  we?" 


•FASTER  AND  FASTER  FLEW  THE  CAR  ON  ITS  MAD  COURSE  DOWNWARD" 
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The  MARCH  WIND 

63^  Cecil   Cavendish 


From  high,  wide  spaces  in  the  air 

Beyond  our  sight  or  knowing; 
Through  orchard  trees,  that  once  were  fair, 

The  wild  March  wind  comes  blowing. 
It  roars  about  the  town  for  hours, 
With  whirling  snow  and  stinging  showers. 
And  rings  the  bells  in  all  the  towers, 

And  then  a-w-a-y  goes  blowing ! 

The  mad,  wild  hares  that  run  with  March, 

So  brown,  and  soft,  and  furry, 
The  breeze  that  bends  the  birch  and  larch 

Sets  them  all  in  a  flurry. 


When  signs  of  storm  are  in  the  sky, 
And  last  year's  leaves  go  rustling  by, 
Before  the  wind  the  March  hares  fly 
A-scampering   hurry-scurry ! 

Wild  March,  I  love  to  hear  you  blow 

And  shake  the  roof  and  rafter, 
.Vnd  toss  the  tree-tops  to  and   fro — 

Your  voice  is  only  laughter. 
When  out  of  clouds  peep  bits  of  blue 
I  long  to  run  as  March  hares  do. 
And  tell  the  world  that  winter's  througb- 
And  smiling  spring  comes  after! 


BETSY  BUYS  A  BOND 


BY  GEORGE  MERRICK  MULLET! 


Into  the  kitchen  where  "Muddy  Dear"  was  con- 
triving a  palatable  and  inviting  ''war  menu"  from 
a  varied  assortment  of  left-overs  rushed  Betsy. 
Jack  was  hanging  around,  as  he  declared,  "wait- 
ing for  crumbs  from  the  rich  lady's  table"  with 
the  wolfish  hunger  of  a  boy  just  out  of  school. 
Mrs.  Lane  stopped  operations  long  enough  to 
gather  the  small  whirlwind  into  her  arms  (her 
small  daughter  always  returned  to  her  with  the 
same  frantic  haste  for  a  kiss),  and  numerous  em- 
braces having  been  exchanged,  Betsy  became  very 
sedate. 

"I  'm  going  to  learn  how  to  knit,"  she  stated, 
with  brief  decision. 

"Listen  to  old  Limber-mit !"  jeered  Jack;  "even 
little  Gran,  who  is  as  patient  as  Job,  had  to  give 
that  up." 

"I  'm  going  to  learn  to  knit.  Muddy  Dear," 
continued  Betsy,  with  emphasis,  pointedly  ignor- 
ing her  brother. 

■'Going  to  get  Soapy  to  put  some  starch  in  your 
fingers?"  In  the  Lane  home,  Sophie,  the  laun- 
dress, always  went  by  the  name  Betsy  had  given 
her  years  before. 

"Yes,"  answered  Betsy,  with  spirit ;  "and  she  '11 
use  the  starch  I'  11  take  out  of  you  when  I  buy 
a  war  bond." 

Jack's  ears  went  up  in  curiosity,  but  he  veiled 
his  interest  with  a  hastily  assumed  alarm : 

"Merciful  heavens,  Madam,  your  child  raves ! 
Feel  her  fevered  brow.  Quick — run  for  the  ice- 
bags  !" 

"Oh,  do  behave.  Jack !"  laughed  Mrs.  Lane. 
"Now,  little  daughter,  what  new  scheme  is  hatch- 
ing now  ?" 

"It  's  already  hatched.  I  'm  really  going  to 
buy  a  bond,  and  I  'm  really  going  to  learn  how 
to  knit." 

"Still  delirious!"  Jack  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. "She  found  it  so  easy  making  money  when 
she  sold  Jo-An,  she  thinks  she  can  do  anything 
now." 

"I  don't  either,  Mister  Smarty;  and  I  'm  not 
looking  for  easy  things,  either !  If  he  '11  stop, 
Muddy,  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Betsy,  with  dignity. 

Mrs.  Lane  shook  her  head  at  Jack,  and  Betsy 
continued : 

"You  know,  I  've  been  helping  Mrs.  Stanton 
wind  yarn  when  I  go  down  to  see  her,  since  she 
has  learned  to  knit ;  and  now  the  bridge-club  she 
belonged  to  has  been  turned  into  a  knitting-club, 
and  it  's  going  to  meet  twice  a  week,  because  the 


soldiers  need  warm  things  so  badly.  Well,  hardly 
any  of  the  ladies  know  how  to  knit  very  well  yet. 
and  they  make  a  lot  of  mistakes,  especially  if 
they  get  to  talking  when  they  are  trying  to  rib. 
So  a  lot  of  their  work  has  to  be  unraveled;  and 
none  of  them  like  to  do  that;  'cause  when  the 
yarn  is  fuzzy  you  have  to  go  slow,  and  they  don't 
want  to  take  the  time — they  all  want  to  knit. 
So  Mrs.  Stanton  had  an  idea.  She  thinks  I  wind 
yarn  perfectly,  and  she  said  if  I  would  like  it,  they 
would  pay  me  fifty  cents  every  meeting  to  un- 
ravel the  mistakes  and  to  wind  or  hold  yarn. 
And  one  of  the  ladies  has  a  girl  just  my  age, 
and  she'  wants  to  earn  some  money  her  own  self 
to  give  to  our  country.  What  do  you  think, 
Muddy  Dear,  her  father  has  bought  her  a  five- 
hundred-dollar  bond,  and  they  are  as  rich  as — " 
She  paused,  and  Jack  broke  in : 

"As  a  nut  sundae  with  whipped  cream  on  top." 

"Muddy,"  flared  Betsy;  "he  teases  me  all  the 
time." 

"All  the  time  you  are  n't  teasing  him.  you 
mean,  don't  you,  dearie  ?  And  you  two,  who  are 
always  complaining  of  each  other,  would  be 
wretched  without  that  very  teasing.  But  do  be- 
have, son,  so  we  can  hear  what  Betsy  has  to  say." 

"So  this  little  girl — her  name  is  Nancy;  is  n't 
that  a  cute  name? — and  I  are  going  to  rip.  and 
take  turns  holding  and  winding,  and  get  paid 
fifty  cents  apiece  at  each  meeting." 

"That  is  splendid !  Mother  told  you  there  were 
ways  in  which  each  one  of  us  could  help  in  this 
war  if  we  only  looked  for  them." 

"Well,  that  's  how  I  'm  going  to  buy  njy  bond  !" 
with  a  triumphant  look  "brotherward." 

"Thrift  stamps,  you  mean.  kid.  You  won't  take 
the  starch  out  of  me  that  way !  I  've  got  six 
already  from  shoveling  snow." 

"A  bond,  I  mean." 

"In  the  first  place,  there  are  n't  any  out  now ; 
and  in  the  second,  they  don't  have  fifty-centers — 
fifty  bucks  is  the  lowest,  infant." 

"I  guess  they  will  get  out  some  more  before 
long,  and  I  guess  I  can  buy  one  on  the  'stallment 
plan,  as  Daddy  does.  I  want  to  get  mine  from 
Mr.  Manley,  'cause  he  was  so  nice  helping  me 
sell  chances  on  Jo-An  and  I  'd  like  to  show  my 
"preciation  by  giving  his  bank  my  trade." 

Mrs.  Lane  smothered  an  impulse  to  laugh. 
"That  is  a  good  thought,  but  in  this  instance  you 
might  be  putting  him  to  further  trouble  in  spite 
of  your  good  intentions." 
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"Oh,  no!  I  hope  not.  Muddy  Dear!  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  I  were  talking  al)OUt  it,  and  first  she 
said  thrift  stamps;  hut  I  told  her  jack  was  doing 
that,  and  I  wanted  to  do  this  way  on  account  of 
Mr.  Manley ;  and  she  said  she  thought  it  was  nice 
for  me  to  want  to  help  his  business  and  she  knew 
he  would  'preciate  it.  And  so,  please,  if  I  don't 
get  enough  money  saved  up  before  the  new  bonds 
come  out,  may  I  use  the  five  dollars  Uncle  Dudley 
gave  me  in  the  savings  bank  ?" 

,"We  '11  talk  it  over  with  Daddy,"  said  Mrs.  Lane. 

"Goody !  he  '11  say  yes.  When  the  bonds  come 
out  I  'm  going  down  to  the  bank  and  get  it  my 
own  self." 

So  at  dinner-time  the  matter  was  brought  upon 
the  table,  and  after  due  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  Betsy  should  have  her  way,  provided  Mr. 
Manley  cared  to  arrange  it  for  her. 

"More  easy  money  for  Bets!"  said  Jack  to  his 
mother  after  Betsy  had  been  tucked  to  bed  in  the 
Ark. 

"No,  it  is  n't  at  all,  Jack.  It  will  mean  giving 
up  play  and  reading  for  two  afternoons  each 
week,  and  I  'm  sure  there  will  be  nothing  inter- 
esting in  unraveling  other  people's  knitting  or  in 
holding  or  winding  yarn.  She  hates  it,  and  I 
can  remember,  after  many  years,  how  tired  my 
arms  used  to  get  when  I  did  it  as  a  tiny  girl." 

"Well,  she  's  lucky,  anyway,"  he  insisted. 

'"She  is  lucky  in  entering  into  everything  she 
does  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  son.  It  is  because 
of  her  vivid  enthusiasms  that  people  are  attracted 
to  her.  I  wish  you  would  put  a  little  of  her 
fire  into  what  you  do,  dear.  Your  disposition  is 
much  more  even  than  Betsy's,  but  sometimes  I 
am  afraid  it  is  too  even  and  tlmt  you  are  in- 
clined to  follow  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance. Have  n't  you  been  doing  that  in  school 
lately?  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  your 
marks  lately." 

"You  ought  to  see  what  some  of  the  fellows 
got !  Don  flunked  in  three  studies,  and  almost 
every  one  of  'em  got  worse  marks  than  mine." 

"I  do  not  happen  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
what  the  'other  fellows'  get ;  and  besides,  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  start  in  high  school  with  the 
idea  of  measuring  your  work  by  the  failures." 

"I  'm  not,  Muz ;  but  it  is  different  in  high 
school.  You  sort  of  have  to  go  along  any  old 
way;  the  teachers  can't  keep  such  close  track  of 
you,  and  you  have  to  manage  for  yourself." 

"All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  manage 
right." 

"Well,  I  don't  cut  classes,  and  I  could !"  ag- 
grievedly.  "Most  all  the  fellows  do,  but  I 
have  n't."  Self-righteousness  and  regret  strug- 
gled for  supremacy  in  Jack's  voice. 


"It  is  too  bad  they  cannot  realize  that  the  only 
ones  they  are  fooling  and  hurting  is  themselves, 
or,  possibly,  their  parents,"  said  his  mother  sim- 
ply. "Happiness  does  not  come  by  neglecting 
duties,  my  dear  boy.  I  want  you  to  have  every 
wholesome  joy  in  your  school  life,  but  I  also 
want  you  to  remember  that  you  are  there  for  a 
vital  purpose,  that  of  laying  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  to  build  your  future  life." 

Jack  sobered.  "I  am  going  to  get  down  to 
work.  Muz,  with  all  the  'pep'  there  is  in  me.  I 
know  it  is  a  privilege  to  go  to  Central,  too.  I 
guess  it  is  the  finest  school  in  the  whole  country." 

"Make  yourself  worthy  of  it,  son.  Realize  that 
you  are  there  to  get  all  it  has  to  give  you,  and 
in  return  give  it  the  best  in  you.  I  have  always 
avoided  telling  you  children  anything  about  the 
problems  that  your  father  and  I  have  had  to  meet, 
but  now  you  are  getting  to  the  age  when  it  may 
be  well  that  you  should  understand  some  things. 
The  success  of  our  children  is  the  greatest  per- 
sonal happiness  that  your  father  and  I  have  to 
look  forward  to  now.  When,  some  years  ago,  a 
change  of  administration  took  away  your  father's 
position  as  division  chief  and  reduced  him  to  a 
clerkship,  no  one  will  ever  realize,  probably,  just 
what  it  meant  to  him — to  his  pride,  his  ambition, 
and  his  taste,  for  the  change  meant  work  that 
was  in  every  way  uncongenial.  If  he  had  been 
without  a  family  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
resigned  and  made  a  place  for  himself  on  'the 
outside,'  but  because  of  us  he  had  to  stay  where 
he  was.  And  all  these  years  he  has  endured  it 
not  only  uncomplainingly,  but  always  remaining 
the  same  dear,  cheery  Dad  you  have  always 
known.  Even  at  first  it  was  hard  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  big  cut  in  his  salary,  but  each 
year  it  took  more  for  you  dear,  growing,  little 
ones,  and  each  year  has  increased  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, until  now,  even  though  Roger  and  Mildred 
are  self-supporting,  it  has  become  a  very  serious 
problem  for  us  to  meet  the  payments  on  the  house, 
keep  up  Daddy's  life-insurance,  and  provide  food, 
clothes,  and  an  education  for  the  rest  of  you.  I 
don't  tell  you  this  to  cause  you  any  anxiety,  dear, 
for  I  believe  too  firmly  in  a  God  of  love  and 
justice  to  doubt  that  we  shall  be  taken  care  of  if 
w^e  do  our  best ;  but  I  do  want  you  to  realize 
what  the  success  of  you  children  means  to  us 
and  to  yourselves.  One  of  the  proudest  moments 
in  my  life  was  when  Eleanor  won  the  scholarship 
that  is  giving  her  this  year  at  college." 

Jack's  usually  merry  face  had  grown  very  seri- 
ous and  purposeful.  "I  '11  make  you  proud  of 
me  too.  Muz.  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  Scout. 
I  '11  get  down  to  business,  and  I  '11  stop  acting 
foolish,  or  foolish/^e,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say." 


"WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING,  MY  PRETTY  MAID?" 
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"Don't  you  dare  to  sto])  acting  'foolish'!"  said 
his  mother,  stooping  over  .o  hug  him.  "I  could  n't 
do  without  it.  and  I  love  your  joyous  outlook  on 
life.  Just  remember,  Jackie,  that  there  is  serious 
work  to  do,  too." 

It  was  a  week  later  that  Jack  came  upon  his 
small  sister  knitting  laboriously  on  a  narrow  pink 
strip.  He  struck  an  attitude  and  commenced  to 
spout : 

"What  are  you  doing,  my  pretty  maid  ?" 

She  smiled,  and  then  dropped  a  stitch. 
"A  sock  or  a   sweater,  sir,"   she  said. 
"But   I   'ni  blest    if  I  know  which." 

"Jack  Lane,  did  you  make  that  up?  It  's  the 
cutest — "  > 

"No  such  luck  !  That  "s  from  the  finest  period- 
ical in  the  country,  my  dear,  the  'Review  of 
Central  High.'  " 

"Say  it  again,  Jackie !  I  want  to  learn  it  so  I 
can  say  it  at  the  club." 

Highly  flattered,  he  graciously  complied,  mean- 
while watching  his  sister  with  interest,  and  seeing 
that  she  was  actually  making  stitches. 

"Say,  cotton-fingers,  you  forgot  to  tell  us  about 
the  knitting!  What  courageous  soul  accom- 
plished the  impossible?" 

"Madam  Didway,"  said  Betsy,  watching  the 
effect  of  her  words  on  Jack. 

'"Didway — who  is  she  ?" 

''The  French  lady  next  door." 

"You  mean,  Duduit.  Shorty  showed  me  her 
name  on  his  route-book,  because  it  was  such  a 
funny  one.     D-u-d-u-i-t,  it  was." 

"Thought  you  knew  French!"  jeered  Betsy. 
"I  know  her,  and  she  says  it  is  Didway.  I  guess 
she  ought  to  know." 

"Maybe  she  does,"  granted  Jack,  with  a  grin. 
"But  now.  Mademoiselle,  suppose  you  tell  us  how 
she  did  it.     Kindly  speak  in  English,  please." 

Mrs.  Lane  smiled  at  her  work ;  she  hugely  en- 
joyed their  banter  when  it  did  not  become  too 
spirited. 

"Well,  we  've  been  friends  for  quite  a  time. 
Sometimes  I  go  with  her  and  help  her  do  her 
marketing,  because  it  is  hard  for  her  to  make 
people  understand  her.  And  we  got  to  talking 
about  how  high  everything  is,  and  pretty  soon 
she  began  to  tell  me  how  hard  it  was  for  her  to 
manage.  Her  nephew  has  gone  to  the  war,  so 
he  can't  help  her  as  he  used  to,  and  her  money 
was  n't  near  enough  to  take  care  of  her.  so  she 
took  the  house  next  door  and  tries  to  keep  board- 
ers. She  says  it  just  gives  her  food  and  shelter 
and  it  is  getting  harder  to  get  along  every  day. 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  her." 

"Why  did  n't  you  tell  Mother,  dear?  I  should 
have  called  on  her  long  ago,  but  I  seem  always 


to  be  so  busy.  Still.  I  wouUl  have  managed," 
said  Mrs.  Lane,  regretfully. 

"I  did  n't  think  of  it.  Muddy,  and  besides  every- 
thing is  getting  all.  right  for  her.  She  was  .say- 
ing she  had  so  much  time  and  could  knit  so  well 
she  wished  she  could  knit  for  the  .soldiers,  but 
she  was  n't  able  to  squeeze  out  money  for  wool 
and  had  n't  been  able  even  to  manage  a  dollar 
to  join  the  Red  Cross.  That  was  just  when  I 
had  my  dollar  ready  to  join,  and  I  thought  she 
could  be  more  help  than  I,  so  I  joined  for  her. 
Oh.  Muddy !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  how 
tickled  she  was,  and  now  she  's  knit  socks  and  a 
sweater,  and  she  's  on  a  helmet  already.  And 
then  she  said  she  knew  she  could  teach  me  how 
to  knit,  and  she  did  n't  start  on  wash-cloths — she 
asked  what  color  I  liked  best,  and  said  soft  wool 
and  a  little  larger  needles  would  be  easier  for  me 
to  learn  with.  She  hunted  in  a  box  and  found  this 
lovely  pink  yarn ;  and  I  'm  going  to  knit  a  scarf 
for  Jo- An,  and  then  I  '11  be  ready  to  start  on 
something  for  the  soldiers." 

"That  scarf  will  look  dandy  against  Jo-An's 
pink  hair,"  said  Jack,  enthusia.stically. 

Betsy  ignored  him. 

"And,  Muddy  Dear,  listen  to  the  loveliest ! 
One  of  the  ladies  at  the  club  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  nice  for  them  to  brush  up  on  their 
French,  and  said  they  could  take  turns  reading 
some  book.  But  no  one  wanted  to  read,  so  I 
got  to  thinking  and  told  Mrs.  Stanton  about 
Madam.  She  used  to  teach  French,  but  she  says 
she  is  too  old  now  to  get  a  position.  Quick  as 
anything,  Mrs.  Stanton  said  she  knew  just  the 
thing — that  they  would  get  Madam  to  lead  a 
French  conversation  class  at  the  club,  and  then 
no  one  would  have  to  stop  knitting.  She  can 
show  them  a  lot  about  knitting,  too.  So  we  went 
to  see  her  right  away,  and  Madam  was  so  glad 
that  when  Mrs.  Stanton  had  gone  she  cried  and 
said  I  had  saved  her  and  said  a  lot  more  in  French 
I  could  n't  understand,  but  I  guess,  from  her  face, 
it  was  nice.  She  says  it  may  lead  to  her  getting 
private  pupils  to  teach,  too;  is  n't  it  lovely?" 

Mrs.   Lane  bent  over  and  kissed  Betsy  softly. 

"Dear  little  heart  with  its  wonderful  plans ! 
I  'm  so  glad  that  you  saw  a  way  to  help." 

"And  she  is  going  to  teach  me  French,  too. 
Mister  Jack !" 

"Oh,  joy!  now  you  can  do  your  dear  brother's 
lessons  for  him." 

"I  won't  really  do  them,  but  I  '11  help  you  a 
bit,"  said  Betsy,  with  a  condescending  smile. 

For  so  many  years  Mrs.  Lane  had  been  used 
to  having  some  one  of  her  small  flock  always 
with  her  that  she  suddenly  realized  that  Betsy's 
two  afternoons  away  made  a  big  gap,  and  espe- 
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cially  since,  at  the  same  time,  a  starved  high- 
school  lad  ceased  to  hang  around  waiting  for 
"crumbs."  She  missed  him,  but,  as  his  marks  at 
school  improved  greatly,  supposed  that  he  was 
balancing  extra  hard  work  by  greater  devotion 
to  school  sports. 

When  the  new  bond  issue  was  announced  Betsy 
was  ready  for  it,  her  "salary"  having  accumu- 
lated until  there  was  enough  and  to  spare  to  make 
the  initial  deposit.  She  declined  Mrs.  Stanton's 
offer  to  take  her  to  the  bank  in  her  comfortable 
"electric,"  for  she  had  the  feeling  that  she  must 
do  this  all  herself.  She  took  Jo-An  along,  be- 
cause it  was  so  comfortable,  in  remembering  her 
first  visit  there,  to  know  that  this  time  it  was  not 
going  to  mean  a  separation  from  her  "child." 

Mr.  Manley,  having  been  apprised  of  her  pur- 
pose, greeted  her  with  all  the  deference  shown 
his  most  important  patrons.  Betsy  returned  in 
kind  by  her  "politest"  curtsy. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you.  Miss  Betsy?"  he 
asked,  after  thoughtfully  commenting  on  her 
"child's"  good  looks. 

"Have  you  any  bonds?"  she  asked  in  her  most 
businesslike  manner. 

"We  have  n't  any  in  stock,"  smiled  the  banker, 
"but  we  are  expecting  in  a  very  complete  line 
soon,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  your  order. 
What  style  would  you  like,  madam  ?" 

Betsy  dimpled,  entering  into  the  game  with 
spirit,  and,  in  imitation  of  Muddy  Dear's  shopping 
manner,  replied : 

"Something  simple  and  youthful,  please." 

"About  the  most  youthful  thing  we  shall  have 
is  the  baby  bond — it  is  very  attractive  for  one  of 
your  age,  and  I  'm  sure  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction." 

"What  is  the  price,  please  ?"  asked  the  shopper, 
with  an  air  of  assumed  indifference. 

"Fifty  dollars,  we  can  make  it  to  you — five 
dollars  down  and  five  dollars  a  month,"  said  Mr. 
Manley,  assuming  the  winning  manner  of  a  clerk 
anxious  to  make  a  sale. 

"That  will  do  nicely.  .  I  '11  take  one,''  said 
Betsy,  fumbling  with  her  purse  filled  with  fifty- 
cent  pieces,  not  sure  what  to  do  next. 

"Much  obliged  for  your  trade,  madam ;  call 
again,"  said  Mr.  Manley,  bowing  low.  Then 
throwing  back  his  head,  he  laughed  with  cheery 
amusement.  "Now,  Miss  Betsy,  we  '11  get  down 
to  business.  I  will  take  you  out  to  our  bond 
clerk,  and  you  can  make  your  deposit.  He  will 
enter  it  in  a  little  book  marked  'Liberty  Bond' 
and  give  the  book  to  you.  On  the  first  of  each 
month  you  are  to  bring  the  book  and  make  a 
payment  of  five  dollars  until  you  have  paid  fifty. 
Then  the  bond  will  be  turned  over  to  you." 


Betsy  left  the  bank  fairly  walking  on  air,  with 
the  bond  book  lield  'as  tightly  as  Jo-An.  She 
waited  until  after  dinner  was  over  and  the  dishes 
washed  before  she  burst  out  with  the  big  joy- 
ous and  very  .startling  announcement:  "I  have 
my  bond !" 

Muddy  Dear  looked  up  from  her  knitting, 
Daddy  from  his  paper,  and  Jack  rushed  to  her 
side  in  wild  excitement.  As  Betsy  showed  it  to 
him  with  a  pleased  look  of  inquiry  on  her  face, 
such  a  look  of  surprise  and  suppressed  excite- 
ment appeared  on  Jiis  face  that  Mrs.  Lane's  curi- 
osity became  rampant.  He  took  something  from 
his  pocket,  and,  when  it  had  been  exhibited  to 
Betsy,  his  expression  was  duplicated  on  her  de- 
lighted face.  They  turned  and  came  over  to  the 
library  table,  where  their  parents  were  sitting. 
Betsy  laid  the  book  on  her  mother's  knitting  and 
stood  expectant.  A  look  of  amazement  swcjJt 
over  Mrs.  Lane's  countenance — for,  in  place  of 
Betsy's  name,  there  stood  her  own,  Mary  Thorn- 
ton Lane.  Betsy  jumped  up  and  down  with  ex- 
citement. 

"Now,  Jackie,  yours !" 

With  flushed  face  Jack  laid  a  long  envelop  on 
his  father's  paper ;  it  bore  the  Torch  of  Liberty 
at  the  top,  and  Mr.  Lane  drew  forth  a  War 
Savings  Certificate  with  one  bright,  new  stamp 
afifixed. 

"Why,  Jack,  how  did  you  ever  do  it?"  beamed 
his  mother. 

"Paper  route,"  he  said  simply,  but  fairly  '"wag- 
ging" with  pleasure.  "I  had  to  try  to  keep  uj) 
with  Sis,  you  know." 

"So  that  is  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  1 
thought  it  was  sports!" 

"It  zvas  sport!"  declared  he;  "I  'm  going  to  fill 
the  whole  card."  He  was  watching  his  father 
intently.  Finally,  Mr.  Lane  looked  up  in  bewilder- 
ment ;  then  a  wonderful  look  came  into  his  eyes. 

"Sonny-boy!  Well,  sonny-boy!"  was  all  he 
said,  but  Jack  felt  as  though  he  had  been  knighted. 
Mrs.  Lane  reached  over  for  the  certificate ;  it 
bore  the  name  Thomas  Edward  Lane. 

"And  neither  of  us  knew  the  other  was  going 
to  do  it !"  said  Betsy,  delightedly.  Betsy  was 
already  nestled  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  Mrs. 
Lane  drew  her  big  boy  down  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair,  laying  her  head  against  him. 

"Oh,  Tom!"  she  said,  her  eyes  full.  "Such 
children  pay  for  every  hard  thing  that  has  ever 
happened,  don't  they?  I  wonder  if  any  one  ever 
had  such  a  family  as  ours !" 

Daddy  saw  that  she  was  perilously  near  tears. 
"It  's  the  nicest  family  anybody  ever  had  !"  he  said 
emphatically,  with  a  gay  little  smile  that  was  a 
trifle  tremulous,   "and  the  nicest  Muddy  Dear!" 


HOW  BOYS  AND   GIRLS  SOLD   LIBERTY   BONDS 

BY    MRS.    WILLIAM    G.    McADOO 

Chairman,    Women's    Liberty    Loan    Committee 


Sometimes 
when  I  look 
over  the  rec- 
ords of  our  two 
Liberty  Loan 
campaigns  I  am 
ahnost  persuad- 
ed that  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  a 
Boys'  and  Girls' 
Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  a  s 
well  as  a  Wom- 
en's Committee, 
to  act  in  the 
future  sales. 
Surely  the  ser- 
vices of  young 
Americans  have 
been  so  valuable 
to  the  Government  in  the  past  as  to  entitle  them 
to  some  sort  of  special  recognition. 

I  doubt  if  even  the  most  sanguine,  at  the  out- 
set of  the  war,  were  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
youtli  of  the  United  States  would  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  raising  of  war  funds.  Of 
course,  it  was  assumed  that  patriotic  Young 
America  would  aid  in  the  sale  of  war  bonds; 
but  that  this  help  would  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing factors  in  the  success  of  the  war-loan  cam- 
paigns of  1917  was  scarcely  contemplated  by  the 
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financiers  who  mapped  out  those  campaigns  in 
advance. 

No  general  class  of  volunteer  salesmen  was 
more  successful  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns 
than  the  boys  and  girls ;  perhaps  none  was  so 
successful.  The  records  do  not  begin  to  show 
the  full  number  of  bonds  sold  because  of  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  young  people ;  but  we  know 
from  the  indications  on  hand  that  the  proportion 
of  such  sales  was  very  large.  The  files  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  contain  hundreds  of 
letters,  written  either  by  the  boys  and  girls  them- 
selves or  by  others,  telling  of  the  exploits  of  these 
young  salesmen.  In  some  cases  the  utmost  in- 
genuity was  used  either  to  earn  and  save  money 
for  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  to  induce  others  to 
put  their  money  in  the  government  securities. 
When  the  Government  started  its  war-savings 
campaign  among  school-children  in  December, 
the  officials  were  able  to  consult  these  letter-files 
and  quickly  find  fifteen  different  and  unusual 
ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  at  home  can  earn 
money,  and  have  earned  it,  for  the  sake  of 
America. 

One  farmer's  lad  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  West 
commandeered  his  father's  automobile  during  the 
last  Liberty  Loan  sale  and  sold  bonds  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  farmers  living  in  re- 
mote places.  In  Boston,  the  newsboys  on  the 
streets  were  able  to  make  a  fine  showing  in  the 
sale  of  bonds.     A  little  girl  in  Tennessee  sold  so 
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many  bonds  that  her  feat  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  State.  It  was  discovered  that  she 
was  a  Girl  Scout ;  and  now  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  secure  for  her  one  of  the  handsome  war- 
service  medals  that  are  soon  to  be  given  to  cer- 
tain of  the  Boy  Scouts  for  exceptionally  good 
work  in  the  sale. 

These  are  random  instances  that  occur  to  me 
ofifhand.  In  every  section  of  the  country  there 
was  great  patriotic  activity  on  the  part  of  young 
people  in  behalf  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  Not  only 
were  city  children  active,  but  those  of  the  coun- 
try were  also.  No  class  of  young  people  has 
any  monopoly  of  patriotic  service. 

Some  of  the  work  done  by  the  public  schools 
was  most  excellent.  There  was  a  school  in 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  where  six  hundred  children 
brought  their  nickels  and  dimes  and  bought  a 
fifty-dollar  bond.  They  marched  to  the  bank  with 
banners  and  songs,  and  the  banker  delivered  to 
them  the  bond  attached  to  a  large  card  on  which 
was  printed  the  announcement,  "This  is  the 
Liberty  Bond  we  bought."  Then  there  were  more 
patriotic  songs,  and  a  speech  from  the  banker 
telling  what  a  Liberty  Bond  is  and  what  it  will  do. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  schools,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  espe- 
cially among  educational  institutions ;  and  she  re- 
ported that  school-children  everywhere  through- 
out the  nation  we-'e  actively  working  for  the 
bonds  and  often  subscribing  liberally  themselves. 


The  pupils  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  sub- 
scribed to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  to  the  amount 
of  $2,237,150.  In  one  Chicago  school,  $11,500 
worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  were  purchased  by  206 
pupils.  One  student  in  this  school  took  $700  in 
bonds,  and  another,  $500.  In  most  cases  the  sub- 
scribers in  this  school  borrowed  the  money  and 
are  now  paying  off  their  loans  in  monthly  in- 
stalments. 

A  St.  Louis  high  school  with  1300  students 
subscribed  for  more  than  $6000  worth  of  bonds. 

But  the  greatest  record  of  all  was  that  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  whose  fine  services  have  made  their 
organization  one  of  the  indispensable  parts  of 
the  Government's  war-bond  selling-machine.  Of 
every  forty-seven  dollars  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  second  Liberty  Bonds,  one  dollar 
was  secured  by  the  Boy  Scouts.  With  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  members,  the  Boy 
Scouts  secured  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$102,084,100! 

Because  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  this  war 
service  the  Government  is  giving  a  special  recog- 
nition to  the  Boy  Scouts.  War-service  medals 
are  soon  to  be  presented  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who 
did  the  best  work  in  the  campaign.  On  these 
medals  will  appear,  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  seal  of  the 
treasury.  This  seal  is  placed  on  all  the  Gov- 
ernment's paper  money;  and  it  is  against  the  law 
of  the  nation  to  reproduce  it  anywhere  else  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


THE  BUSY  HANDS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 


JUNK — that  was  all  it  was :  old  tin  cans,  old 
pasteboard  boxes,  old  newspapers,  old  bottles, 
and  rags,  and  rubber.  Ordinarily  it  would  have 
gone  into  waste-baskets  and  trash-heaps,  eventu- 
ally to  wind  up  on  the  dump  to  be  sorted  over 
for  its  value  by  those  who  make  their  living  in 
that  fashion. 

But  diverted  into  commerce  by  the  busy,  patri- 
otic hands  of  the  members  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  this  waste  was 
magically  turned  into  a  steady  stream  of  gold 
for  use  in  Red  Cross  war-service. 

In  a  single  month  the  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  salvage  brought  in  by  the  Red  Cross 
Juniors  was  over  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Since 
then  the  receipts  have  undoubtedly  gone  higher 
than  that. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Los  Angeles  are  setting 
the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  these  early 
days  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  of  their  ac- 


tivities, none  is  more  interesting  than  the  salvage 
work. 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  reporter  was  ill.  lie 
was  penniless.  His  friends  undertook  to  support 
him;  but  as  the  months  dragged  by,  the  strain 
became  too  severe  upon  these  willing  purses ; 
and  then  some  one  conceived  the  plan  of  collect- 
ing tin-foil  for  the  sick  man.  The  plan  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  expectation,  for  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  the  tin-foil  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  invalid. 

When  the  Junior  Red  Cross  work  was  organ- 
ized, one  of  those  who  had  saved  tin-foil  on  that 
other  occasion  suggested  it  as  a  means  of  Red 
Cross  revenue.  The  receipts  in  the  first  month 
from  this  one  source  were  $93.50.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Los  Angeles  salvage  movement. 

The  possibilities  it  opens  up  to  Red  Cross 
Juniors  everywhere  for  patriotic  service  are 
great.    The  town  of  Redlands,  California,  adopted 
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the  Los  Angeles  plan,  and  in  two  months  the 
hoys  and  girls  made  a  clear  profit  of  5^566  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Redlands  has  ten  thousand  ])oopIe. 
Before  this  numher  of  St.  Nicholas  reaches 
the  reader,  the  special  junior  Red  Cross  enroll- 
ment period — in  February,  from  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day to  Washington's  Birthday — will  he  over ;  and 
it  is  ])rohahle  that  nearly  every  one  of  America's 
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three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  public,  private, 
and  parochial  schools  will  have  been  enlisted  in 
the  new  war-service  organization. 

This  means  millions  upon  millions  of  new  Red 
Cross  Juniors,  no  doubt  many  of  whom  are  now 
wondering  what  is  expected  of  them.  To  all  of 
the  school  auxiliaries  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Los 
Angeles  salvage  plan  offers  a  field  for  work. 

If  every  Red  Cross  chapter  were  to  raise  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month  from  the  sale  of  junk- 
collected   by   Red   Cross  Juniors,   the   annual    in- 


come would  be  upward  of  three  million  dollars  a 
year.  But  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  is  a  small 
average  amount  to  be  gained  from  this  source. 
The  monthly  sale  of  tin-foil  alone  in  Los  Angeles 
amounts  to  more  than  that. 

The  Los  Angeles  Juniors  developed  the  most 
surprising  markets  for  their  rubbish.  Who  would 
suppose  that  empty  typewriter-ribbon  boxes  and 
spools  were  anything  more  than  junk, 
to  be  sold  by  the  pound?  The  young 
Red  Cross  workers  in  Los  Angeles 
thought  they  were  worth  something 
as  spools  and  boxes,  and  were  not  to 
be  considered  merely  as  old  tin ;  and 
so  they  approached  the  office-supply 
houses  with  the  proposition  that 
these  articles  be  used  over  again. 

.\.t  once  the  dealers  raised  the 
objection  that  their  patrons  would  not 
like  second-hand  boxes,  which  might 
be  marred. 

"It  is  just  the  opposite,"  insisted 
the  Juniors.  "We  will  paste  on  each 
box  a  little  sticker  reading,  'Salvaged 
by  The  Red  Cross' ;  and  then  each 
business  man  will  prefer  one  of  the 
old  boxes  to  a  new  one,  because  it 
will  be  more  patriotic  to  use  it." 

And  this  was  the  way  it  worked 
out,  too.  The  demand  for  salvaged 
boxes  on  the  part  of  business  men  be- 
came brisk,  and  the  dealers  paid  good 
prices  for  the  used  boxes,  the  lowest 
quotations  being  one  cent  for  a  spool 
and  a  cent  and  a  half  for  a  ribbon 
box,  much  better  prices  than  they 
would  have  brought  as  old  tin-plate. 
Los  Angeles  uses  thirty  thousand 
typewriter  ribbons  in  a  month. 

In  the  same  way  a  new  market  was 
created  for  old  carbon-paper  boxes, 
at  six  cents  each  or  more. 

In    the    collection    of    tin-foil,    the 

street    sweepers    and    park    workmen 

helped,  carrying   Red   Cross  bags   in 

which  they  placed  all  tin-foil   found. 

The  gas  company  bought  clean  white  rags   for 

meter-wipers  at  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Candy  and  tobacco  stores  helped  collect  tin- 
foil. The  schools  have  an  old  newspaper  and 
magazine  drive  once  a  month.  Motor-car  owners 
and  dealers  contributed  worn-out  tires  and  tubes. 
Brass,  lead,  copper  waste,  collapsible  paint-tubes, 
pa.ste-tubes  and  shaving-soap-tubes,  burlap  and 
gunny  sacks — from  the  sale  of  these  articles  and 
others  once  cast  away  the  Los  Angeles  Red  Cross 
chapter  derives  a  good  revenue. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  only  in  Los 
Angeles  youthful  brains  and  hands  were  busy  for 
the  Red  Cross.  From  every  section  of  the  nation 
inspiring  tales  of  Junior  Red  Cross  service  are 
pouring  into  headquarters  in  Washington  in  an 
ever  swelling  volume.  The  Pittsburg  schools 
lined  up  in  December  almost  to  a  room. 

By  January  i.  1918.  the  junior  membership 
had  reached  a  total  of  860,741.  This  swift 
growth,  indicating,  as  nothing  else  could.  Young 
America's  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  launched  only  a  few  weeks  earlier 
by  President  Wilson,  brought  about  an  important 
conference  in  January  in  which  the  February 
membership  campaign  was  planned,  supported  by 
the  principal  school  organizations  of  the  United 
States. 

On  January  i  there  were  275  junior  auxiliaries 
in  the  Chicago  schools,  with  300,000  members. 
On  that  date  the  Chicago  schools  had  contributed 
17,122  garments  for  refugees  and  hospital  pa- 
tients, besides  hundreds  of  knitted  sweaters  and 
other  articles. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New 
York  early  enlisted  to  a  girl, — the  5040  students 
in  that  school  all  being  girls, — providing  an  en- 
rollment fund  of  $1260  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
supplies. 

A  rural  school  in  New  Jersey  found  itself  un- 
able to  raise  enough  money  to  enroll  all  of  its 
pupils  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  A  private  school 
for  girls,  in  New  York,  heard  of  this  embarrass- 
ment and  quickly  provided  the  $10.50  needed. 


The  Juniors  in  Buffalo  sent  six  thousand  pack- 
ages of  peanut  brittle  to  the  cantonments  for 
Christmas  presents.  The  Buffalo  schools  are 
specializing  in  garments  for  refugee  children  in 
Europe,  making  suitable  clothing  from  the  out- 
worn garments  of  the  young  workers  themselves 
or  from  those  discarded  by  members  of  their 
families. 

In  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York,  the  Red 
Cross  children  have  established  a  "conscience 
fund,"  whose  contributions  are  derived  from  giv- 
ing up  candy  and  chewing-gum.  This  fund,  \\hich 
never  amounts  to  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  cousins  of  the 
donors  in  Italy. 

In  fact,  the  thing  that  seems  to  appeal  most 
to  the  Red  Cross  Juniors  is  work  for  the  unfor- 
tunate children  of  Europe.  The  result  of  mil- 
lions of  boys  and  girls  in  America  unselfishly 
toiling  to  save  the  lives  of  millions  of  boys  and 
girls  in  Europe  is  likely  to  be  the  creation  of  a 
new  international  spirit  that  will  make  the  world 
a  better  place  some  years  hence  when  these  young 
people  have  aft'airs  in  their  own  hands. 

In  one  of  the  New  York  City  schools  the  Boy 
Scouts  persuaded  the  girls  to  unravel  old  knitted 
garments  and  reknit  them  for  the  babies  of  Bel- 
gium. An  Italian  boy  in  New  York  gave  to  the 
Red  Cross  the  ten  cents  he  received  as  a  reward 
for  finding  a  kitten.  A  boy  living  on  a  farm  near 
Ithaca,  New  York,  raised  a  pumpkin  big  enough 
to  fill  forty-eight  cans  which  sold  for  ten  cents  a 
can,  the  $4.80  going  to  the  Red  Cross, 
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The  Juniors  in  Geneva,  New  York,  turned  in 
a  large  lot  of  sweaters,  wristlets,  scarfs,  pillow- 
cases, and  other  useful  articles.  An  Auburn, 
New  York,  girl,  now  in  France,  received  from 
her  schoolmates  at  home  tlie  sum  of  $27.15  with 
which  to  buy  Christmas  candy  for  the  Belgian 
children. 

The  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  schools  joined  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  a  ])ody  just  before  Christmas. 
Consequently,  the  suburban  town  decided  to 
"make  it  a  Red  Cross  Christmas."  Instead  of 
the  community  Christmas-tree,  the  town  erected 
a  huge  illuminated  Red  Cross.  The  Ridgewood 
Juniors,  for  their  motto,  paraphrased  the  Cru- 
saders' "In  hoc  signo  vinces,"  to  read,  "By  this 
sign  we  help."  On  the  evening  of  the  celebration 
a  battery  of  searchlights  bathed  the  snow  in  bril- 
liance, while  the  school  classes  marched  with 
their  room  banners  and  told  the  story  of  the 
organization.  Ridgewood  has  raised  money  to 
buy  a  Charlie  Chaplin  film  to  show  to  the  French, 
English,  and  American  soldiers  at  the  Red  Cross 
canteens  in  France. 

The  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  schools,  being 
among  the  first  to  join  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
a  body,  are  doing  exceptionally  fine  work  in 
manufacturing  supplies.  Up  to  January  i  they 
had  turned  out  nearly  three  thousand  articles. 

The  Franklin  Vocational  School  at  Franklin, 
New  Jersey,  located  in  a  mining  district,  was  in 
a  quandary  how  to  raise  the  twenty-five-cents 
membership  fee  for  each  of  its  seven  hundred 
pupils,  mostly  of  Slav  and  Austrian  descent.  The 
literary  society  was  turned  into  an  entertainment 
club,  giving  weekly  programs  to  which  the  ad- 
mission charged  was  one  penny.     At  Christmas 


time  the  boys  and  girls  conducted  a  sale  of  school 
products.  Later  a  play  was  given,  and  during 
the  winter  the  young  Thespians  were  rehearsing 
a  playlet  originally  published  in  St.  Nicholas. 
In  tiiese  ways  the  school  raised  half  the  sum 
needed  in  two  months. 

In  Great  Falls,  Montana,  one  girl  of  thirteen 
makes  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the  Red  Cross  by 
selling  home-made  candy. 

Girls  of  a  domestic-science  class  in  Winona, 
Minnesota,  held  "Red  Cross  Waffle  Day"  in  the 
display  office  of  the  local  gas  company,  feeding 
two  thousand  on  waffles,  syrup,  and  coffee. 

And  so  the  story  of  patriotic  service  goes,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  Pitts- 
burg we  find  the  boys  of  Shenley  High  School 
turning  out  of  their  factory  rooms  the  storage 
boxes,  tables,  and  shelving  needed  to  furnish  the 
down-town  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  that  great 
city.  But  we  can  go  out  into  the  lonely  San 
Bernardino  Forest  Reserve  in  California  and  find 
the  same  spirit  in  the  school  at  Sangus  for  the 
homesteaders'  children,  a  school  housed  in  a  tent 
until  recently,  which  is  giving  community  dinners 
and  entertainments  to  raise  money  for  a  fence 
to  keep  the  forest  animals  out  of  the  school 
garden  that  will  be  cultivated  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Such  inspiring  instances  as  these  stimulated 
the  National  Red  Cross  headquarters  to  go  into 
the  February  enrollment  campaign,  to  bring  to 
every  American  girl  and  boy  the  joy  of  war 
service  that  was  being  experienced  by  relatively 
few.  No  other  nation  at  war  is  now  relying  so 
heavily  upon  its  young  people  as  this  country  is. 
For  all  of  the  new  millions  of  Red  Cross  Juniors 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do.  ' 


EYES  FOR  THE  NAVY" 


Many  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  especially  boys 
who  spend  summer  vacations  at  mountains  or  sea- 
shore, doul)tless  are  the  owners  of  fine  binocu- 
lars, spy-glasses,  or  telescopes.  Will  you  who 
have  such  optical  instruments  enlist  them  for  the 
war?  Uncle  Sam's  Navy  is  asking  for  them. 
Sextants  and  chronometers  are  also  needed,  the 
Government  says. 

Such  a  sharp  lookout  must  now  be  maintained 
for  submarine  periscopes  that  the  Navy  needs 
many  more  "eyes"  tlian  it  possesses,  thousands  of 
them.  The  foreign  supply  of  sea-glasses  is  closed; 
our  own  slim  stocks  arc  exhausted;  so  the  Navy 
is  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  private  owners 
of  glasses. 

The  Navy  cannot  accept  gifts,  under  the  law; 


so  for  each  suitable  article  it  is  paying  one  dol- 
lar, which  will  be  regarded  as  the  rental  price,  or, 
in  the  event  of  loss,  the  purchase  price.  The 
names  of  donors  will  be  permanently  recorded  at 
the  Navy  Department. 

Then,  when  the  war  is  over,  these  glasses,  with 
added  historical  interest,  will  be  returned  to  the 
donors.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  St. 
Nicholas  reader  may  donate  a  pair  of  binoculars 
that  may  figure  in  some  decisive  action  in  the 
greatest  of  all  wars.  What  a  priceless  treasure 
they  would  be  in  after  years ! 

Send  all  articles,  securely  tagged  with  name 
and  address  of  donor,  to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  care  of 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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1,   2,    3,   4. 


MULITAEY   SALUTE   FOR   THOSE   IN   UNIFORM;    5,    SALUTE   WITH   EIFLE  AT   BIGHT   SHOULDEB- 
ABMS;  6.   SENTINEL  PRESENTING  ARMS. 


'Tention  !  Company,  salute  !   One ;  two  !   Sharply 
how !   Always  the  right  hand,  elbow  out  in  front, 
forearm  a  straight  line  from  elbow  to  finger  tips, 
thumb  held  in  to  the  hand,  first  finger  touch- 
ing the  forehead  above  the  right  eye,  or  else 
touching   the    brim   of   the    campaign    hat. 
Hold   the    position   an    instant,    looking    at 
what  you  are  saluting,  officer  or  flag,  then 
bring  the  hand  quickly  to  the  side.     That  is 
the  military  salute,  for  those  in  uniform. 

Or,  if  armed  with  a  rifle  at  right-shoul- 
der-arms, the  left  arm  is  raised  and  crooked 
at  the  elbow  on  a  horizontal  plane  to  bring 
the  forefinger  touching  the  firing  mechan- 
ism.   A  sentinel  salutes  by  presenting  arms. 

All  this,  and  many  other  details  concern- 
ing the  proper  way  of  saluting  the  flag,  you 
will  find  fully  set  forth  in  that  interesting 
book  by  Captain  E.  B.  Garey  and  Captain 
O.  O.  Ellis,  of  the  United  States  Infantry, 
entitled  "The  Junior  Plattsburg  Manual" — 
from  which  the  foregoing  text  and  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  are  taken. 

Civilians  should  be  more  punctilious  than 
they  are  in  the  outward  respect  they  pay  to 
Old  Glory  and  the  national  anthem.  In- 
doors, the  civilian  salute  consists  in  stand- 
ing, uncovered,  and  remaining  silent. 

Outdoor,  when  the  flag  is  displayed  or 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  played,  a  boy 
should  hold  his  hat  by  the  brim  in  his  right 
hand  in  front  of  his  left  shoulder,  while  a 
girl  should  rise  and  stand  at  quiet  attention. 


True  courtesy  will  accord  the  same  civilian  salute 
to  the  flags  and  national  anthems  of  friendly 
nations  when  displayed  or  played  ceremoniously. 
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THE  "SPLENDID  SECOND  LINE  OE  DEEENSE' 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Waiilcil — Tzuo  million  buys,  sixteen  years  old 
and  over,  who  ordinarily  spend  their  vacations  in 
idleness,  to  help  me  out  this  summer  in  my 
plans  for  feeding  the  American  Army  abroad 
and  the  American  people  at  home.  Service  in 
furroii's  insleacf  of  in  trenches.  Chance  to  make 
money  and  build  strength  in  healthful  farm-work, 
with  plenty  of  camp-life  fun.  Official  awards  for 
faithful  service.  Apply  week  of  March  i8,  1918, 
to  local  organizer.  United  States  Boys'  Working 
Rcscri'c. 

Unclk   Sam. 


In  effect,  this  advertisement  is  out.  The  United 
States  Government  itself,  through  its  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  conducting  the  campaign  to  en- 
list boy-volunteer  farm-workers  in  the  National 
Enrollment  Week,  beginning  Monday,  March 
i8th.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  hope  to  line  up  all  of 
the  two  million  available  boys,  but  he  will  be 
much  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  five  hundred 
thousand  of  them. 

Last  year  the  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve, 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Labor  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  could  at  most  perfoi'm  only 
an  emergency  service,  coming  into  the  field  as 
late  as  it  did.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  its  boys, 
many  of  them  entirely  without  previous  farming 
experience,  was  one  of  the  heroic  phases  of  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  The  records  are  absolute 
that  these  boy  workers  who  so  patriotically  went 
to  the  farms  at  the  call  of  country,  saved  crops 
worth  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  experience  gained  in  1917  the  Re- 
serve has  been  able  to  perfect  a  scientific  organ- 
ization throughout  the  nation.  It  has  a  nucleus 
of  trained  boys  around  whom  to  build  a  corps 
which  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  food  production  of  igi8. 

The  plans  for  the  coming  season  were  de- 
veloped at  the  national  conference  of  the  organ- 
ization held  in  Chicago  in  December.  Secretary 
of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  telegraphed  encourage- 
ment to  this  conference.  And  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  Food  Administrator,  wired  a  similar  cheer- 
ing message  which  read  as  follows: 

"Convey  to  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  my. 
warmest  congratulations  on  the  great  service 
they  have  rendered  to  their  country  during  the 


first  eight  months  of  the  war.  They  have  formed 
a  splendid  second  line  of  defense  of  our  men  in 
the  fighting  line." 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  coming 
farm  campaign  is  the  preliminary  training  that 
is  to  be  given  to  thousands  of  youthful  workers. 
Indiana  has  established  a  ''farm  Plattsburg"  to 
give  three  weeks  of  intensive  farm  training  to 
boys  who  volunteer  for  service.  Illinois  has  pre- 
pared a  special  elementary  course  in  agriculture 
which  is  now  being  taught  in  all  high  schools  in 
that  State.  Pennsylvania  is  preparing  at  least 
140  farm-supply  camps  for  boys.  Massachusetts 
is  planning  to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  ad- 
mirable camps  in  which  the  boy  volunteers  lived 
during  the  summer  of  1917. 

In  Iowa,  Professor  R.  K.  Bliss,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ames,  has  fifteen  hundred  as- 
sistants to  aid  him  in  getting  out  Iowa's  full 
boy-power  during  enrollment  week.  Ten  thou- 
sand high-school  boys  of  Chicago  expect  to  go  to 
the  farms  this  summer,  while  the  rest  of  Illinois 
will  contribute  another  ten  thousand.  Indiana 
is  planning  to  enroll  fifteen  thousand;  Wisconsin 
has  made  arrangements  to  train  ten  thousand 
boys;  while  large  enrollments  are  expected  in 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Colo- 
rado, and  California. 

While  the  promised  service-bars  will  be 
awarded  to  those  who  performed  faithfully  in 
1917,  this  year's  award  for  merit  will  be  a  chevron 
to  be  worn  on  the  sleeve. 

The  Reserve  has  plans  to  organize  a  Junior 
Branch  for  the  training  of  boys  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  for  duty  in  the  Reserve  when 
they  reach  the  minimum  age, 
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BY  ALBF.RT  BIGEI.OW  PAINE 

Author  of  "The  Boy's   Life  of   Mark  Twain" 


It  was  some  time  in  June  when  we  found  our- 
selves drifting  about  Normandy  in  our  motor- 
car, and  one  peaceful  evening  we  came  to  Bayeux 
and  stopped  there  for  the  night.  Bayeux.  which 
is  about  sixty  miles  from  Cherbourg,  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  life  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  is  to-day  the  home  of  the  famous 
Bayeux  tapestry,  a  piece  of  linen  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  on 
which  is  embroidered  in  colored  wool  the  story 
of  William's  conquest  of  England. 

William's  queen.  Matilda,  is  supposed  to  have 
designed  this  marvelous  pictorial  document,  and 
even  executed  it,  though  probably  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  ladies.  Completed  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  stored  in 
the  Bayeux  cathedral,  where  it  lay,  scarcely  re- 
membered, for  a  period  of  more  than  six  hundred 
years.  Then  attention  was  called  to  its  artistic 
and  historic  value,  and  it  became  still  more  widely 
known  when  Napoleon  brought  it  to  Paris  and 
exhibited  it  at  the  Louvre.  Now  it  is  back  in 
Bayeux,  and  has  a  special  room  in  the  museum 
there  and  a  special  glass  case  so  arranged  that 
you  can  walk  around  it  and  see  each  of  its  fifty- 
eight  tableaux. 

Matilda  was  ahead  of  her  time  in  art.  She 
was  a  futurist — anybody  could  see  that  who  had 
been  to  one  of  the  recent  exhibitions.     But  she 


was  exactly  abreast  in  the  matter  of  history.  It 
is  likely  that  she  embroidered  the  events  as  they 
were  reported  to  her,  and  her  records  are  beyond 
price  to-day.  I  suppose  she  sat  in  a  beautiful 
room  with  her  maids  about  her,  all  engaged  at 
the  great  work,  and  I  hope  she  looked  as  hand- 
some as  she  looks  in  the  fine  painting  that  hangs 
above  the  case  containing  her  masterpiece. 

It  was  the  closing  hour  when  we  got  to  the 
Bayeux  museum,  but  the  guardian  generously 
gave  us  plenty  of  time  to  walk  around  and  look 
at  all  the  marvelous  procession  of  horses  and 
men,  whose  outlines  have  remained  firm  and 
whose  colors  have  stayed  fresh  for  more  than 
eight  hundred  years.  There  is  something  fine 
and  stirring  about  ^latilda's  tapestry.  Xo  matter 
if  Harold  does  seem  to  be  having  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  when  he  is  only  putting  on  his  armor, 
or  if  the  horses  appear  to  have  detachable  legs. 
I  could  see  that  the  Joy,  who  is  a  judge  of  horses, 
did  not  think  much  of  Queen  Matilda's  drawing, 
and  their  riders  were  not  much  better.  Still,  it 
was  wonderful  how  they  did  seem  to  "go"  in 
some  of  the  battles,  and  they  made  that  old  story 
seem  very  real  to  us.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
untimely  death  of  Matilda  left  the  tapestry  un- 
finished, for  which  reason  William's  coronation 
does  not  appear. 

Next  day,  at  Caen,  we  visited  Matilda's  tomb, 
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in  a  church  which  she  herself  founded.  Her  re- 
mains have  never  heen  disturbed.  We  also 
visited  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city  at  the  church  of  St.  Etienne. 
But  the  Conqueror's  bones  are  not  there  now; 
they  were  scattered  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 

We  enjoyed  Caen.  We  wandered  about  among 
its  ancient  churches  and  still  more  ancient  streets. 
At  one  church  a  wedding  was  going  on,  and 
Narcissa  and  I  lingered  a  little,  to  assist.  One 
does  not  get  invited  to  a  Normandy  wedding 
every  day,  especially  in  the  old  town  where  Wil- 
liam I  organized  his  followers  to  invade  England. 
No  doubt  this  bride  and  groom  were  descendants 
of  some  of  William's  wild  Nor- 
mans, but  they  looked  very  mild 
and  handsome  and  modern,  to  us. 

Caen  became  an  important  city 
under  William  the  Conqueror. 
Edward  HI  of  England  captured 
and  pillaged  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
which  time  it  was  larger  than  any 
city  in  England,  except  London. 
To-day,  Caen  has  less  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
mainly  interesting  for  its  art 
treasures  and  its  memories. 

Our  travel  program  included 
Rouen,  Amiens,  and  Beauvais, 
cathedral  cities  lying  more  to  the 
northward.  It  was  at  Rouen  that 
we  started  to  trace  backward  the 
sacred  footsteps  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
saint  and  savior  of  France.  For 
it  is  at  Rouen  that  the  pathway 
ends.  When  we  had  visited  the 
great  cathedral,  whose  fairylike 
faqade  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  we  drove  to 
a  corner  of  the  old  market-place  and  stopped 
before  a  bronze  tablet  which  tells  that  on 
this  spot  on  a  certain  day  in  May,  143 1  (it 
was  the  29th),  a  young  girl  who  had  saved  her 
country  from  an  invading  and  conquering  enemy 
was  burned  at  the  stake.  That  was  five  hundred 
years  ago,  but  time  has  not  dulled  the  tragedy 
of  the  event,  its  memory  of  suffering,  its  humilia- 
tion. All  those  centuries  since,  the  nation  that 
Joan  saved  has  been  trying  to  atone  for  her  death. 
Streets  have  been  named  for  her  and  statues  have 
been  set  up  for  her  in  public  squares  all  over 
France. 

There  is  little  in  Rouen  to-day  that  Joan  saw. 
The  cathedral  was  there  in  her  time,  but  she  was 
never  permitted  to  enter  it.  There  is  a  wall, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  chapel  where  she  had 
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her  final  hearing  before  her  judges ;  there  are 
some  houses  which  she  must  have  passed,  and 
there  is  a  tower  which  belonged  to  the  castle  in 
which  she  was  imprisoned,  though  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  Joan's  tower.  There  is  a  small  museum 
in  it,  and  among  its  treasures  w^e  saw  the  manu- 
script article  "St.  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Mark  Twain, 
who,  in  the  "Personal  Recollections,"  has  left  to 
the  world  the  loveliest  picture  of  that  lovely  life. 
It  was  our  purpose  to  leave  Rouen  by  the 
Amiens  road,  but  when  we  got  to  it  and  looked 
up  a  hill  that,  about  half-way  to  the  zenith, 
arrived  at  the  sky,  we  decided  to  take  a  road 
that  led  off  toward  Beauvais.  We  could  have 
climbed  that  hill  well  enough,  and 
I  wished  later  we  had  done  so. 
As  it  was,  we  ran  along  pleas- 
antly during  the  afternoon,  and 
attended  evening  services  in  an 
old  church  at  Grandvilliers.  a 
place  that  we  had  never  heard  of 
before,  but  where  we  found  an 
inn  as  good  as  any  in  Normandy. 
It  is  curious  with  what  exact- 
ness fate  times  its  conclusions. 
If  we  had  left  Grandvilliers  a  few 
seconds  earlier  or  later,  it  would 
have  made  all  the  difference,  or 
if  I  had  not  pulled  up  a  moment 
to  look  at  a  lovely  bit  of  brook- 
side  planted  wath  poplars,  or  if 
I  had  driven  the  least  bit  slower 
or  the  least  bit  faster  during  the 
first  five  miles;  or — 

Oh,  never  mind — what  hap- 
pened was  this :  we  had  just 
mounted  a  long  steep  hill  on  high 
speed  and  I  had  been  bragging  of 
the  car, — always  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do, — when  I  saw  ahead 
of  us  a  big  two-wheeled  cart  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  ourselves,  and,  beyond  it,  a  large 
car  approaching.  I  could  have  speeded  up  and 
cut  in  ahead  of  the  cart,  but  I  was  feeling  well, 
and  I  thought  I  should  do  the  courteous  thing, 
the  safe  thing.  So  I  fell  in  behind  it.  Not  far 
enough  behind,  however,  for  as  the  big  car  came 
opposite,  the  sleepy  driver  of  the  cart  awoke, 
pulled  up  his  horse  short,  and  we  were  not  far 
enough  behind  for  me  to  get  the  brakes  down 
hard  and  suddenly  enough  to  stop  before  we 
touched  him.  It  was  not  a  smash — it  was  just  a 
push.  But  it  pushed  a  big  hole  in  our  radiator, 
smashed  up  one  of  our  lamps,  and  crinkled  up 
our  left  mud-guard.  The  radiator  was  the  worst. 
The  water  poured  out.  Our  car  looked  as  if  it 
had  burst  into  tears. 
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We  were  really  stupefied  at  the  extent  of  our 
disaster. 

The  big  car  at  once  pulled  up  to  investigate 
and  console  us.    The  occupants  were  Americans, 


for  repairs.  We  got  acquainted  with  the  garage 
man's  family,  for  one  thing.  They  lived  in  the 
same  little  court  with  the  shop,  and  we  exchanged 
Swiss  French  for  their  Picardese  and  were  bosom 


THE   CATHEDRAL   OF   BEAUVAIS 


too,  from  Washington — kindly  people  who  w*anted 
to  shoulder  some  of  the  blame.  Their  chauffeur. 
a  Frenchman,  bargained  with  the  cart  driver  who 
had  wrecked  us  to  tow  us  to  the  next  town, 
where  there  were  garages.  Certainly,  pride  goes 
before  a  fall.  Five  minutes  earlier  we  were  sail- 
ing along  in  glory,  exulting  over  the  prowess  of 
our  vehicle.  Now,  all  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  our 
precious  conveyance,  stricken  and  helpless,  was 
being  towed  to  the  hospital,  its  owaiers  trudging 
mournfully  behind. 

The  village  was  Poix ;  and  if  one  had  to  be 
wrecked  anywhere,  I  cannot  think  of  a  lovelier 
spot  for  disaster  than  Poix  de  la  Somme.  It  is 
just  across  in  Picardy,  and  the  river  Somme  is 
a  little  brook  that  ripples  and  winds  through  pop- 
lar-shaded pastures,  sweet  meadows,  and  deep 
groves.  In  every  direction  are  the  loveliest  walks, 
with  landscape  pictures  at  every  turn.  The  vil- 
lage itself  is  drowsy,  kindly,  simple-hearted.  The 
landlady  at  our  inn  was  a  large,  motherly  soul 
that,  during  the  week  of  our  stay,  the  Joy  learned 
to  love,  and  I  to  be  grateful  to. 

For  the  others  did  not  linger.  Paris  was  not 
far  away,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it. 
The  new  radiator  ordered  from  London  might 
be  delayed.  So,  early  next  morning  they  were  off 
for  Paris  by  way  of  Amiens  and  Beauvais,  and 
the  Joy  and  I  settled  down  to  such  employments 
and  amusements  as  we  could  find  while  waiting 


friends  in  no  time.  We  spruced  up  the  car,  too, 
and  every  day  took  long  walks,  and  every  after- 
noon took  some  luncheon  and  our  spirit-stove  and 
followed  down  the  Somme  to  a  little  bridge  and 
there  made  our  tea.  Then,  sometimes,  we  read; 
and  once,  when  I  was  reading  aloud  from  "Joan 
of  Arc"  and  had  finished  the  great  battle  of  Patay, 
we  suddenly  remembered  that  it  had  happened  on 
the  very  day  on  which  we  were  reading,  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June. 

How  little  we  guessed  that  in  such  a  short  time 
our  peaceful  little  river  would  give  its  name  to  a 
battle  a  thousand  times  greater  than  any  that  Joan 
ever  fought ! 

One  day  I  hired  a  bicycle  for  the  Joy,  and 
entertained  the  village  by  pushing  her  around  the 
public  square  until  she  learned  to  ride  alone. 
Then  I  hired  one  for  myself,  and  we  went  out 
on  the  road  together. 

About  the  end  of  the  third  day  we  began  to 
look  for  our  radiator,  and  visited  the  express- 
office  with  considerable  regularity.  Presently  the 
village  knew  us,  why  we  were  there,  and  what 
we  were  expecting.  They  become  as  anxious 
about  it  as  ourselves. 

One  morning,  as  we  started  toward  the  ex- 
press-office, a  man  in  a  wagon  passed  and  called 
out  something.  We  did  not  catch  it ;  but  presently 
another  met  us,  and,  with  a  glad  look,  told  us 
that  our  goods  had  arrived  and  were  now  in  the 
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delivery  wagon  on  the  way  to  the  jjarage.  We 
did  not  recognize  either  of  those  good  souls,  but 
they  were  interested  in  our  welfare.  Our  box 
was  at  the  garage  when  we  arrived  there.  It 
was  soon  opened  and  the  new  radiator  in  place. 
The  other  repairs  had  been  made,  and  once  more 
we  were  complete.  We  decided  to  start  next 
morning  to  join  the  others  in  Paris. 

Morning  comes  early  on  the  longest   days  of 
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the  year,  and  we  had  eaten  our  breakfast,  had  our 
i)elongings  put  into  the  car,  and  were  ready  to 
be  off  by  seven  o'clock.  What  a  delicious  morn- 
ing it  was !  Calm,  glistening,  the  dew  on  every- 
thing. As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  remember  that 
golden  morning  when  the  Joy,  age  eleven,  and  I 
went  gipsying  together,  following  the  winding 
roads  and  byways  that  led  us  through  pleasant 
woods,  under  sparkling  banks,  and  along  the 
poplar-planted  streams  of  Picardy.  We  did  not 
keep  to  highways  at  all.  We  were  in  no  hurry, 
and  we  took  anv  lane  that  seemed  to  lead  in  the 


right  direction,  so  that  much  of  the  time  we  ap- 
peared to  be  crossing  fields — fields  of  Howers, 
many  of  them,  scarlet  poj^pies,  often  mingled  with 
blue  corn-flowers  and  yellow  mustard — fancy  the 
vividness  of  that  color ! 

Traveling  in  that  wandering  fashion,  it  was 
noon  before  we  got  down  to  Beauvais,  where  we 
stopped  for  luncheon  supplies  and  to  see  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cathedral  in  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and,  though  it  consists  only 
of  choir  and  transepts,  it  is  one 
of  the  largest.  Its  inner  height, 
from  floor  to  vaulting,  is  158  feet. 
The  average  ten-story  sky- 
scraper could  be  set  inside  of  it. 
There  was  once  a  steeple  that 
towered  to  the  giddy  height  of 
five  hundred  feet,  but  in  1573, 
when  it  had  been  standing  three 
hundred  years,  it  fell  down  from 
having  insufficient  support.  The 
inner  work  is  of  white  stone, — 
marble, — and  the  whole  place 
seems  filled  with  light. 

Beauvais  has  many  interesting 
things,  but  the  day  had  become 
very  warm,  and  we  did  not  linger. 
We  found  some  of  the  most  satis- 
factory pastries  I  have  ever  seen 
in  France,  fresh,  and  dripping 
with  richness;  also  a  few  other 
delicacies,  and  by  and  by,  under 
a  cool  apple-tree  on  the  road  to 
Compiegne,  the  Joy  and  I  spread 
out  our  feast  and  ate  it  and  lis- 
tened to  some  little  French  birds 
singing,  "Vitc!  Vifcl  Vitc!" 
meaning  that  we  must  be  "Quick  ! 
Quick!  Quick!"  so  they  could 
have  the  crumbs. 

It  was  at  Compiegne  that  Joan 
of  Arc  was  captured  by  her  ene- 
mies, just  a  year  before  that  last 
fearful  day  at  Rouen.  She  had 
relieved  Orleans,  she  had  fought  Patay,  she  had 
crowned  the  king  at  Rheims ;  she  would  have  had 
her  army  safely  in  Paris  if  she  had  not  been  with- 
licld  by  a  weak  king,  influenced  by  his  shuffling, 
time-serving  counselors.  She  had  delivered 
Compiegne  the  year  before,  but  now  again  it 
was  in  trouble,  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

"I  will  go  to  my  good  friends  of  Compiegne," 
she  said,  when  the  news  came;  and  taking  sucli 
force  as  she  could  muster,  in  number  about  six 
hundred  cavalrv,  she  went  to  their  relief. 
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From  a  green  hill  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Oise  the  Joy  and  I  looked  down  upon  the 
bright  river  and  pretty  city  which  Joan  had  seen 
on  that  long  ago  afternoon  of  her  last  battle  for 


"THE  CHATEAU  OF  PIERREFONDS,  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  IN  FRANCE 


France.  Somewhere  on  that  plain  the  battle  had 
taken  place,  and  Joan's  little  force  for  the  first 
time  had  failed.  There  had  been  a  panic ;  Joan, 
still  fighting  and  trying  to  rally  her  men,  had  been 
surrounded,  dragged  from  her  horse,  and  made 
a.  prisoner.     She  had  led  her  last  charge. 

We  crossed  a  bridge  and  entered  the  city,  and 
stopped  in  the  big  public  square  facing  Laroux's 
beautiful  statue  of  Joan  which  the  later  '"friends 
of  Compiegne'"  have  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is 
Joan  in  semi-armor,  holding  aloft  her  banner ; 
and  on  the  base  in  old  French  is  inscribed,  "/r 
yray  voir  rnes  bons  amys  dc  Compicgnc" — ''I  will 
go  to  see  my  good  friends  of  Compiegne." 

Many  things  in  Compiegne  are  beautiful,  but 
not  many  of  them  are  very  old.  Joan's  statue 
looks  toward  the  handsome  and  richly  ornamented 
hotel  de  ville,  but  Joan  could  not  have  seen  this 
building,  for  it  dates  a  hundred  years  after  her 
death.  There  are  the  handsome  churches,  in  one 
or  both  of  which  she  doubtless  worshiped,  when 
she  had  first  delivered  the  city,  and  possibly  a  few 
houses  of  that  ancient  time 
still  survive. 

Next  morning  we  visited 
the  palace.  It  has  been  much 
occupied  by  royalty,  for  Com- 
piegne was  always  a  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  rulers  of 
France.  Napoleon  came  there 
with  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,    and    Louis    Philippe 


and   Napoleon   III  l)oth   found  retirement  there. 
I  think  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  inviting 
or  restful  home.  There  are  long  halls  and  picture- 
galleries,  all  with  shiny  floors  and  stiffly  placed 
properties,     and     the     royal 
suites    are    just    a    series    of 
square,  fancily  decorated  and 
upholstered  boxes  strung  to- 
gether,  with   doors  between. 
Rut    then    palaces    were    not 
meant  to  be  cozy.    Pretty  soon 
we  went  l)ack  to  the  car  and 
drove   into   a  big    forest    for 
ten  miles  or  more  to  an  old 
feudal  castle, — such   a   mag- 
nificent old  castle,  all  towers 
and  turrets  and  battlements, 
— the  chateau  of  Pierrefonds, 
one  of  the  finest  in   P'rance. 
It  stands  upon  a  rocky  height 
overlooking    a    lake,    and    it 
does  not  seem  so  old.  though 
it  had  been  there  forty  years 
when  Joan  of  Arc  came,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  remain 
there    about    as    long   as    the    hill    it    stands  on. 
It   was   built   by    Louis   of    Orleans,    brother   of 
Charles  \T,   and  the   storm   of  battle   has   often 
raged   about    its   base.     Here   and    there    it    still 
shows  the  mark  of  bombardment,  and  two  can- 
non-balls stick  fast  in  the  wall  of  one  of  its  solid 
towers.     Pierrefonds  was  in  bad  re- 
pair, had  become  well  nigh  a  ruin, 
in  fact,  w^hen  Napoleon  III  at  his 
own  expense  engaged  Viollet-le- 
Duc  to  restore  it,  in  order  that 
France    might    have    a    perfect 
type  of  the  feudal  castle  in  its 
original  form.     It  stands  to-day 
as  complete  in  its  structure  and 
decoration  as  it  was  when  Louis 
of  Orleans  moved  in.  more  than 
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five  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  conveys  exactly 
the  solid,  home  surroundings  of  the  medijeval 
lord.  It  is  just  a  show  place  now,  and  its  vast 
court  and  its  chapel  and  halls  of  state  are  all 
splendid   enough,   though   nothing   inside   can   be 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  OPEN  STAIRWAY  OF  CHATEAUDUN 

quite  as  magnificent  as  its  mighty  assemblage  of 
towers  and  turrets  rising  above  the  trees  and 
reflecting  in  the  blue  waters  of  a  placid  lake. 

It  began  raining  before  we  got  to  Paris,  so  we 
did  not  stop  at  Crepy-en-Valois  or  Senlis,  or 
Chantilly,  or  St.  Denis.  In  fact,  neither  the  Joy 
nor  I  hungered  even  for  Paris,  which  we  had 
once  visited.  The  others  had  already  seen  their 
fill,  so,  with  only  a  day's  delay,  we  all  took  the 
road  to  Versailles. 

It  was  at  Rambouillet  that  we  lodged,  an  an- 
cient place  with  a  chateau  and  a  vast  park ;  also, 
an  excellent  inn — the  Croix  Blanche — one  of 
those  that  you  enter  by  driving  through  to  an 
inner  court.  Before  dinner  we  took  a  walk  into 
the  park,  along  the  lakeside  and  past  the  chateau, 
where  Frances  I  died,  in  1547. 


We  were  off  next  morning,  following  the  rich 
and  lovely  valley  of  the  Eure,  to  Chartres.  We 
had  already  seen  the  towers  from  a  long  distance, 
when  we  turned  at  last  into  the  cathedral  square, 
and  remembered  the  saying  that  "The  choir  of 
Beauvais  and  the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  portal  of 
Rheims  and  the  towers  of  Chartres  would  to- 
gether make  the  finest  church  in  the  world."  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  did  not  think  the  towers  of 
Chartres  as  handsome  as  those  of  Rouen,  but 
then  I  am  not  a  purist  in  cathedral  architecture. 
Certainly,  the  cathedral  itself  is  glorious.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  it.  Any  numl)er  of  men 
have  written  books  trying  to  do  that,  and  most  of 
them  have  failed.  I  only  know  that  the  wonder 
of  its  architecture,  the  marvel  of  its  relief  carv- 
ing, "lace  in  stone,"  and  the  sublime  glory  of  its 
windows  somehow  possessed  us,  and  we  did  not 
know  when  to  go.  I  met  a  woman  once  who 
said  she  had  spent  a  month  at  Chartres  and  put 
in  most  of  it  sitting  in  the  cathedral,  looking  at 
those  windows.  When  she  told  me  of  it  I  had 
been  inclined  to  be  scornful.  I  was  not  so  any 
more.  Those  windows,  made  by  some  unknown 
artist,  dead  five  hundred  years,  invite  a  lifetime 
of  contemplation. 

We  left  Chartres  by  one  of  the  old  city  gates, 
and  through  a  heavenly  June  afternoon  followed 
the  straight,  level  way  to  Chateaudun,  an  ancient 
town  perched  upon  the  high  cliff  above  the  valley 
of  the  Loir,  which  is  a  different  river  from  the 
Loire — much  smaller  and  more  picturesque. 

The  chateau  itself  hangs  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  cliffs,  with  startling  effect,  and  looks  out  over 
a  picture  valley  as  beautiful  as  any  in  France. 
This  was  the  home  of  Dunois,  who  left  it  to  fight 
under  Joan  of  Arc.  He  was  a  great  soldier,  one 
of  Jier  most  loved  and  trusted  generals.  We 
spent  an  hour  or  more  wandering  through 
Dunois's  ancient  seat,  with  an  old  guardian  who 
clearly  was  in  love  with  every  stone  of  it  and 
who  time  and  again  reminded  us  that  it  was  more 
interesting  than  any  of  the  great  chateaux  of  the 
Loire,  Blois  especially,  in  that  it  had  been  scarce- 
ly restored  at  all.  About  the  latest  addition  to 
Chateaudun  was  a  beautiful  open  stairway  of  the 
.sixteenth  century,  in  perfect  condition  to-day. 
On  the  other  side  is  another  fine  faqade  and  stair- 
way, which  Dunois  himself  added.  In  a  niche 
there  stands  a  statue  of  the  famous  old  soldier, 
probably  made  from  life.  If  only  some  sculptor 
or  painter  might  have  preserved  for  us  the  fea- 
tures of  Joan  ! 

Through  that  golden  land  which  lies  between 
the  Loir  and  the  Loire  we  drifted  through  a  long 
summer  afternoon,  and  came  at  evening  to  a 
noble  bridge  that  crossed  a  wide,  tranquil  river, 
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beyond  which  rose  the  towers  of  ancient  Tours, 
capital  of  Touraine. 

The  Touraine  was  a  favorite  place  for  kings, 
who  built  their  magnificent  country  palaces  in 
all  directions.  There  are  more  than  fifty 
chateaux  within  easy  driving  distance  of  Tours. 

We  did  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to  visit  all 
of  the  chateaux,  for  chateau  visiting  from  a 
diversion   may  easily   degen-  , . 

erate  into  labor.  We  had 
planned  especially,  however, 
to  see  Chinon,  where  Joan  of 
Arc  went  to  meet  the  king  to 
ask  for  soldiers. 

This  is  not  on  the  Loire, 
but  on  a  tributary  a  little 
south  of  it,  the  Vienne,  with 
the  castle  crowning  the  long 
hill,  or  ridge,  above  the  town. 
Some  time  during  the  after- 
noon we  came  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  ancient  place, 
and  looked  up  to  the  ruined 
battlements  and  towers  where 
occurred  that  meeting  which 
meant  the  liberation  of 
France. 

The  chateau  to-day  is  the 
ruin  of  what  originally  was 
three  chateaux,  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  closely 
strung  together,  so  that  in 
ruin  they  are  scarcely  divided. 

The  oldest,  Coudray,  was 
built    in    the    tenth    century, 

and  still  shows  three  towers  standing,  in  one 
of  which  Joan  of  Arc  lived  during  her  stay  at 
Chinon.  The  middle  chateau  was  built  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort, 
and  it  was  in  one  of  its  rooms,  a  fragment  of 
which  still  remains,  that  Charles  VH  received 
the  shepherd-girl  from  Domremy.  The  Chateau 
of  St.  George  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  Henry  H  of  England,  who  died  there  in 
1 189.  Though  built  two  hundred  years  later 
than  Coudray,  nothing  remains  of  it  to-day  but 
some  foundations. 

Chinon  is  a  much  more  extensive  ruin  than 
we  had  expected.  Even  what  remains  must  be 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  its  vast 
crumbling  walls  and  crenelated  towers  make  it 
strikingly  picturesque.  But  its  ruin  is  complete, 
none  the  less.  Once  through  the  entrance  tower, 
and  you  are  under  nothing  but  the  sky,  with  your 
feet  on  the  grass;  there  is  no  longer  a  shelter 
there,  even  for  a  fugitive  king.  You  wander 
about  viewing  it  scarcely  more  than  as  a   ruin. 


at  first,  a  place  for  painting,  for  seclusion,  for 
dreaming  in  the  sun.  Then  all  at  once  you  are 
facing  a  wall  in  which,  half-way  up,  where  once 
was  the  second  story,  there  is  a  restored  fireplace 
and  a  tablet  which  tells  you  that  in  this  room 
Charles  VH  received  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  not  a 
room  now;  it  is  just  a  wall,  a  fragment,  with 
vines  matting  its  ruined  edges. 


JOAN.   HUEEYING  TO  THE  BIGHTFUL  CHABLES,   DEOPPE©  ON  HEB  KNEE" 


You  cross  a  stone  foot-bridge  to  the  tower 
where  Joan  lived,  and  that  too  is  open  to  the  sky 
and  bare  and  desolate.  Once,  beyond  it,  there 
was  a  little  chapel  where  she  prayed,  but  that  is 
gone.  There  are  other  fragments  and  other  tow- 
ers, but  they  merely  serve  as  a  setting  for  those 
which  the  intimate  presence  of  Joan  made  sacred. 

The  Maid  did  not  go  immediately  to  the  castle 
on  her  arrival  in  Chinon.  She  put  up  at  an  inn 
down  in  the  town  and  waited  the  king's  pleasure. 
His  paltering  advisers  kept  him  dallying,  and  post- 
poning his  consent  to  see  her,  but  through  the 
favor  of  his  mother-in-law,  Yolande,  Queen  of 
Sicily,  Joan  and  her  suite  were  presently  housed 
in  Coudray. 

The  king  was  still  unready  to  see  Joan.  She 
was  only  a  stone's  throw  away  now,  but  the  whis- 
perings of  his  advisers  kept  her  there.  When 
there  were  no  further  excuses  for  delay  they 
contrived  a  trick — a  deception.  They  persuaded 
the  king  to  put  another  on  the  throne,  one  like 
him  and  in  his  royal  dress,  so  that  Joan  might  pay 
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homage  to  this  niake-heHeve  king,  thus  proving 
that  she  had  no  divine  power  or  protection  which 
would  assist  her  in  identifying  the  real  one. 

In  the  space  where  now  is  only  green  grass 
and  sky  and  a  broken  wall,  Charles  VII  and  his 
court  gathered  to  receive  the  shepherd-girl  who 
had  come  to  restore  his  kingdom.  It  was  even- 
ing, and  the  great  hall  was  lighted,  and  at  one 
end  of  it  was  the  throne  with  its  imitation  king, 
and,  I  suppose,  at  the  other  this  fireplace  with 
its  blazing  logs.  Down  the  center  of  the  room 
were  the  courtiers,  formed  in  two  ranks,  facing 
so  that  Joan  might  pass  between  them  to  the 
throne.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  ceremony 
— Joan  and  her  suite  were  welcomed  with  fine 
honors.  Banners  waved,  torches  flared,  trumpets 
blown  at  intervals  marked  the  stages  of  her  prog- 
ress down  the  great  hall ;  every  show  was  made  of 
paying  her  great  honor — everything  that  would 
distract  her  and  blind  her  to  their  trick. 

Charles  VII,  dressed  as  a  simple  courtier,  stood 
a  little  distance  from  the  throne.  Joan,  advanc- 
ing to  within  a  few  steps  of  the  pretended  king, 
raised  her  eyes.  Then  for  a  moment  she  stood 
silent,  puzzled.  They  expected  her  to  kneel  and 
make  obeisance ;  but  a  moment  later  she  turned, 
and,  hurrying  to  the  rightful  Charles,  dropped  on 
her  knee  and  gave  him  heartfelt  salutation.  She 
had  never  seen  him,  and  was  without  knowledge 
of  his  features.  The  protectors  she  had  known  in 
her  visions  had  not  failed  her.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  moment  in  French  history. 

In  the  quest  for  outlying  chateaux,  one  is  likely 
to  forget  that  Tours  itself  is  very  much  worth 
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while.  Tours  has  been  a  city  ever  since  France 
had  a  history,  and  it  fought  against  Caesar  as  far 
back  as  52  B.  C.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
Gallic  tribe  of  that  section,  the  Turoni,  dwellers 
in  the  cliffs,  I  dare  say,  along  the  Loire. 

Tours  was  beloved  by  French  royalty.  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  province  as  rich  as  it  was  beau- 
tiful. Among  French  provinces,  Touraine  was 
always  the  aristocrat.  Its  language  has  been  kept 
l)ure.  To  this  day,  the  purest  French  in  the  world 
is  spoken  at  Tours.  The  mechanic  who  made 
some  repairs  for  me  at  the  garage  leaned  on  the 
mud-guard,  during  a  brief  intermission  of  that 
hottest  of  days,  and  told  me  about  the  purity  of 
the  French  language  at  Tours;  and  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  his  own  locution,  my  ear 
was  not  fine  enough  to  detect  it.  To  me  it  seemed 
as  limpid  as  something  distilled.  Imagine  such  a 
thing  happening  in — say  Bridgeport.  Tours  is 
still  proud,  still  the  aristocrat,  still  royal. 

The  Germans  held  Tours  during  the  early 
months  of  1871,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of 
their  occupation.  It  was  a  bad  dream  which 
Tours  does  not  care  even  to  remember. 

Tours  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and  the  re- 
mains of  what  must  have  been  a  still  finer  one — 
two  noble  towers,  so  widely  separated  by  streets 
and  buildings  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  them  ever 
having  belonged  to  one  structure.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  business  of  Tours  now.  Shops  are 
under  them,  lodgings  in  them.  One  of  these  old 
relics  is  called  the  clock-tower,  the  other,  the 
tower  of  Charlemagne,  because  Luitgard.  his  third 
queen,  was  buried  beneath  it. 
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Chapter  III 


A    LEAP    IN    THE    DARK 


When  Carrots  reached  the  foot  of  the  bluff  and 
began  climbing  the  steep  slope,  the  lights  were 
still  alternately  twinkling  and  disappearing.  At 
first  he  thought  they  had  gone  out  for  good,  for 
he  could  not  see  them  from  the  land  side;  but 
when  his  path  led  him  around  to  the  face  of  the 
cliff  fronting  the  ocean,  they  were  clearly  visible. 

This  fact  convinced  him  that  the  lights  were 
some  sort  of  signal  for  a  boat  on  the  sea,  and  the 
occasional  bobbing  light  across  the  waves  was  in 
response  to  them.  But  whether  the  signal  was 
for  friend  or  enemy  he  could  not  decide,  and  it 
raised  doubts  in  his  mind.  If  the  lights  were  in- 
tended for  some  American  boat  on  duty  off  the 
coast,  he  would  not  be  thanked  for  "butting  in." 

He  climbed  the  bluff  more  cautiously,  to  take 
observations  without  being  seen.  The  mystery 
of  the  two  strangers  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
empty  oil-can  on  the  bluff  almost  convinced  him 
that  something  wrong  was  brewing. 

"Anyway."  he  reflected,  "I  'm  going  to  find  out. 
This  is  war,  and  everything  suspicious  ought  to 
be  reported." 

When  he  neared  the  top  of  the  bluff  he  could 
see  the  lights  more  distinctly.  They  appeared  to 
come  from  lanterns  with  powerful  reflectors  back 
of  them  and  with  side-shields  to  keep  the  rays 
from  spreading. 

"That  's  what  they  were  using  that  can  of  oil 


for!"  he  muttered.  "If  I  'd  hunted  around  in  the 
bushes,  I  might  have  found  their  lanterns." 

More  cautiously  than  before,  he  crept  along  the 
brow  of  the  rocks,  avoiding  all  bushes  and  twigs 
whose  snapping  might  betray  his  presence.  There 
was  absolute  silence  above.  No  words  or  noise 
indicated  the  presence  of  the  operators. 

Reaching  a  point  where  he  dared  not  go  any 
farther  without  risking  discovery,  Carrots 
crouched  down  low  and  strained  his  ears  and 
eyes.  Seaward  he  could  see  the  twinkling  lights 
appearing  and  disappearing,  and  over  his  head 
the  monotonous  flicker  of  the  one,  two,  three ; 
one,  two,  three. 

"It  's  some  sort  of  a  code,  I  '11  bet,"  mused 
Carrots,  as  he  watched  and  waited.  Still  no 
noise  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  one  above. 

Carrots  grew  impatient,  and  considered  the  risk 
of  creeping  up  nearer.  He  was  directly  in  front 
of  the  lanterns,  and  when  the  three  flared  up  they 
cast  a  circle  of  light  close  to  his  hiding-place. 
To  venture  within  that  circle  would  surely  ex- 
pose him.  Carrots  was  not  thinking  of  any  per- 
sonal danger,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  discov- 
ered until  he  had  solved  the  mystery. 

Finally  his  patience  was  rewarded.  A  voice 
spoke  out  of  the  darkness,  low  and  scarcely  au- 
dible at  such  a  distance;  but  Carrots  picked  up 
these  words : 

"That  will  do.  Put  out  the  lights  and  get  down 
to  the  boat." 

So  the  operators  had  a  boat  somewhere  !    They 
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had  come  to  the  blufif  by  water  and  not  overland. 
This  increased  Carrots's  suspicion.  Whatever 
happened,  it  was  his  duty  to  follow  the  men. 

He  was  n't  sure,  but  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
seemed  familiar.  A  moment  later  he  was  enabled 
to  place  it.  He  had  heard  it  that  afternoon  when 
one  of  the  men  had  jeered  him  for  ordering  them 
ofif  his  potato-patch. 

"They  're  up  to  some  mischief!"  he  concluded. 
"And  I  '11  find  out  what  it  is." 

The  lights  were  extinguished,  and  he  could  hear 
the  men  moving  around  among  the  bushes.  There 
was  a  sudden  flash  of  an  electric  torch,  which 
enabled  Carrots  to  locate  them  exactly.  They 
had  moved  back  from  the  summit. 

A  few  moments  later  there  was  another  brief 
flash  farther  away.  The  men  were  descending 
the  side  of  the  bluff,  using  a  hand  electric  torch 
to  find  their  way.  Carrots  smiled  grimly.  The 
torch  would  also  serve  as  a  guide  for  him. 

All  the  way  down  the  slope  Carrots  watched 
each  flash  of  the  torch  to  be  sure  that  the  men 
were  a  reasonable  distance  ahead.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  they  stopped  a  moment  and  consulted 
together  in  whispers. 

After  that  they  went  on  more  quickly,  follow- 
ing a  path  that  led  them  through  the  woods  and 
across  an  open  meadow.  At  the  end  of  this  was 
a  quiet  cove  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  bay.  Car- 
rots knew  this  deserted  part  of  the  coast,  and  his 
familiarity  with  every  creek  and  brook  that 
flowed  into  the  bay  enabled  him  to  hurry  along 
without  being  detected. 

When  they  reached  the  waterfront  the  men 
once  more  stopped.  "Jump  in,  and  we  '11  get  off !" 
exclaimed  one  of  them. 

Carrots  raised  his  head  and  stared  around  him. 
In  the  darkness  he  could  see  nothing.  But  ap- 
parently there  was  a  boat  anchored  in  the  cove, 
and  the  men  intended  to  embark  on  it.  What 
could  he  do?  It  would  be  useless  to  sound  an 
alarm  now.  The  men  w^ould  escape  before  any 
help  could  arrive  from  the  village. 

Clearly,  if  he  was  to  follow  them,  he  had  to  get 
on  the  boat  with  them  in  some  way.  How  large 
it  was  or  what  kind  of  a  boat  he  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  He  crept  so  near  that  he  was 
in  constant  danger  of  being  discovered,  but  he 
was  determined  not  to  let  the  men  go  away  with- 
out him. 

Suddenly  there  loomed  up  ahead  the  clear  out- 
line of  a  single  mast.  From  its  size  and  appear- 
ance, Carrots  judged  that  it  was  not  that  of  a 
large  boat;  it  looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  fair- 
sized  yacht  or  yawl. 

"They  can't  get  far  away  in  this  breeze,"  he 
mused.    "I  could  overtake  them  in  a  motor-boat." 


His  mind  quickly  ran  over  the  possible  chances 
of  picking  up  a  motor-boat  and  pursuing  them. 
There  were  a  number  off  the  coast, — small  pleas- 
ure-boats with  considerable  speed, — and  Carrots 
knew  their  various  owners.  None  would  object 
to  his  using  one  in  such  an  emergency. 

But  while  he  was  considering  this  plan  he  was 
startled  by  the  chug  of  an  engine  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  a  propeller  as  it  churned  the  water. 
The  solitary  mast  quivered  and  then  began  to 
move  away. 

The  sailing-craft  was  an  auxiliary,  equipped 
with  a  motor,  and  his  men  were  escaping !  There 
would  be  no  time  to  hunt  up  a  motor-boat  and 
overtake  them.  Carrots  was  desperate  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  mind  worked  rapidly.  He  had  to  de- 
cide at  once  whether  to  abandon  the  chase  or 
risk  an  unknown  danger. 

His  hesitation  lasted  only  for  a  minute.  As 
the  boat  began  to  move  away  in  the  darkness. 
Carrots  plunged  noiselessly  into  the  water  and 
swam  for  the  dark  outlines  of  the  craft. 

The  noise  of  the  churning  propeller  drowned 
the  splash  of  his  swimming.  With  strong  over- 
hand strokes,  Carrots  propelled  his  body  rapidly 
along.  The  suction  of  the  wheel  was  terrific,  and 
for  a  few  moments  he  was  afraid  he  could  not 
make  it.  Every  second  the  boat  was  increasing 
its  speed. 

His  hand  suddenly  touched  something.  For- 
tunately for  him,  a  short  piece  of  rope  was  dang- 
ling over  the  stern.  Carrots  grasped  this  and 
clung  uncertainly  to  it  for  a  moment  to  see  if  it 
was   fastened  at  the  other  end. 

It  was,  for  it  did  not  play  out  and  yield  to  the 
pull  of  his  body.  Slowly,  hand  over  hand,  he 
drew  himself  nearer  until  he  caught  the  side  of 
the  boat.  Clinging  to  this,  he  waited  until  he 
could  recover  some  of  his  lost  breath. 

Pulling  himself  up  gradually  until  his  head  was 
on  a  level  with  the  deck.  Carrots  tried  to  pene- 
trate the  gloom  and  make  out  the  different  ob- 
jects on  the  deck.  He  first  located  the  men. 
There  seemed  to  be  only  two  of  them,  and  they 
were  both  forward  near  the  steering-wheel. 

This  discovery  gave  Carrots  new  heart,  and  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  stern  deck  near  him.  He 
could  see  that  it  was  piled  high  with  some  sort 
of  cargo,  boxes  and  barrels,  which  he  could  make 
out  dimly  in  the  darkness. 

"I  've  got  to  risk  it,"  he  reflected  finally.  "I 
can't  live  in  the  water  here  forever." 

Slowly  and  cautiously  he  drew  himself  up  and 
crawled  over  the  side.  He  found  there  was  just 
room  enough  on  the  stern  deck  for  him  to  lie  flat 
between  the  brass  railing  and  the  first  barrel. 

Panting   and   gasping.    Carrots    lay   there    for 
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some  time,  waiting  to  see  if  any  noise  he  had 
made  had  attracted  attention.  But  apparently  the 
men  forward  had  not  heard  him. 

The  cargo  was  strapped  to  the  deck  by  ropes 
and  cordage  which  Carrots  could  feel  with  his 
hands.  Moving  cautiously  around,  he  discovered 
finally  the  end  of  a  stiff  piece  of  tarpaulin,  used 
for  protecting  perishable  cargo  in  a  rain. 

Thankful  that  he  had  something  behind  which 
he  could  hide  if  the  men  should  turn  their  elec- 
tric torch  on  him,  he  crawled  under  this. 

The  boat  was  headed  for  the  open  sea.  Car- 
rots could  tell  this  by  her  increased  roll,  and  later 
by  the  pounding  of  the  surf  on  the  rocks.  They 
passed  Rocky  Ledge  and  then  Cow  and  Chickens 
Reef.  Carrots  knew  all  these  places  by  heart,  for 
he  had  explored  all  of  them  in  small  boats. 

Beyond  the  reef  was  the  open  ocean.  Straight 
out  into  this  the  boat  plunged,  taking  the  long 
rolling  swells  easily.  She  was  a  good,  sea- 
worthy craft,  but,  for  all  that,  it  took  all  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  two  men  to  steer  her  safely. 

Time  and  again  Carrots  raised  his  head  above 
the  tarpaulin  and  glanced  over  the  tops  of  the 
boxes  and  barrels.  In  one  of  these  short  glimpses 
he  saw  the  twinkling  light  flash  up  ahead.  But 
it  was  much  brighter  and  larger  now.  It  came 
from  some  sort  of  boat  on  the  ocean.  There  was 
no  beacon  or  buoy-light  off  the  coast. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  left  his  position  in 
the  bow  and  came  toward  the  stern.  Carrots 
ducked  under  his  piece  of  tarpaulin  and  kept  as 
still  as  a  mouse.  He  could  hear  the  man  testing 
the  ropes  to  see  if  any  of  them  had  loosened  or 
if  the  cargo  had  shifted. 

He'  was  glad  when  the  man  finally  felt  satisfied 
and  stopped  his  fumbling.  Once  a  hand  came 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  red  head,  and  he 
trembled  with  fear. 

After  that  he  lay  for  a  long  time  absolutely 
silent,  afraid  to  raise  his  head  for  another  glimpse 
of  the  guiding  light  that  flashed  up  at  intervals 
ahead.  It  was  not  a  steady  light.  It  came  and 
went,  as  if  code  signals  were  being  exchanged. 
Whether  the  men  in  the  bow  were  answering  it, 
he  could  not  guess. 

The  first  information  Carrots  had  that  they 
were  approaching  close  to  the  mysterious  light 
came  when  the  engine  slowed  down.  The  boat 
was  proceeding  at  half  speed,  and  Carrots  could 
no  longer  resist  the  temptation  to  raise  his  head 
and  look  around. 

At  first  he  saw  nothing.  Then  the  light  ahead 
began  to  burn  steadily  instead  of  spasmodically. 
It  was  a  bright  light,  and  so  close  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  could  not  be  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
away.     For  a  time  he  could  see  nothing  else. 


Then,  slowly  and  gradually,  there  loomed  up 
a  long,  dark  object  that  made  his  heart  beat 
faster.  It  was  some  sort  of  a  low-lying  craft, 
with  the  light  burning  at  one  end.  Carrots  could 
not  make  out  the  nature  of  the  boat  nor  distin- 
guish the  bow  from  the  stern. 

Out  of  the  darkness  there  came  a  sudden,  short 
command;  but  Carrots  never  knew  what  it  was, 
for  it  was  in  some  foreign  language — German, 
he  concluded  instantly.  There  was  a  response 
from  the   auxiliary  in  a  similar  guttural   voice. 

The  power  of  the  boat  was  shut  off  entirely, 
and  the  auxiliary  drifted  slowly  toward  the  big 
dark  object.  Then  Carrots  made  another  dis- 
covery. The  boat  was  a  submarine !  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  craft. 

He  could  see  the  small  conning-tower,  and  a 
long,  projecting,  mastlike  object  which  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  periscope.  But  there  was 
something  else  which  he  could  just  make  out  in 
the  darkness.  It  was  a  powerful  wireless,  the 
aerials  stretched  between  two  masts  that  seemed 
to  be  collapsible. 

Carrots  forgot  his  danger  and  raised  his  head 
higher.  His  surprise  was  so  great  that  he  nearly 
tumbled  overboard.  Tlie  mystery  had  been 
solved,  but  the  importance  of  his  discovery  nearly 
took  his  breath  away. 

It  was  a  German  submarine,  and  the  men  in 
the  auxiliary  were  carrying  supplies  to  her — oil, 
provisions,  and  other  needful  articles.  That  ac- 
counted for  the  cargo  piled  on  the  stern. 

Chapter  IV 

MAN    OVERBOARD 

With  Carrots'  discovery  came  an  acute  con- 
sciousness of  his  great  peril.  They  would  make 
short  work  of  him  if  he  was  discovered.  The 
penalty  of  a  spy  is  always  death.  And  Carrots 
was  a  spy  just  as  much  as  the  two  men  who  were 
working  in  the  interests  of  their  country.  They 
were  risking  their  lives  in  smuggling  supplies  to 
the  German  submarine  from  a  country  at  war 
with  their  own. 

Carrots  had  no  time  to  form  any  plan  for 
escape.  The  auxiliary  warped  up  alongside  the 
submarine,  and  several  voices  hailed  her.  Peep- 
ing from  under  his  tarpaulin.  Carrots  saw  the 
deck  of  the  submarine  within  a  few  feet  of  him 
with  several  German  sailors  and  officers  looking 
down  at  the  boxes  and  barrels.  To  make  the 
slightest  noise  now,  or  to  show  his  head,  would 
mean  capture — and  short  shrift. 

Carrots  felt  decidedly  uncomfortable  under  the 
tarpaulin.  Through  a  narrow  slit  he  could  see 
without   being   seen,   although   at   times   he   was 
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frightened  by  the  thought  that  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  officers  on  the  submarine  had  (Uscovered  him. 
Subdued  Hghts  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  sub- 
marine to  guide  the  men  in  unloading  their  cargo ; 
but  no  unnecessary  ones  were  shown.  The  fear 
of  attracting  attention  either  from  the  shore  or 
from  some  patrol  vessel  caused  the  crew  to  work 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  semi-darkness. 

A  crane  swung  out  of  the  gloom  and  picked 
up  boxes  and  barrels  and  dropped  them  silently 
into  the  hold  of  the  submarine.  The  few  orders 
given  were  delivered  in  German  and  in  low 
voices.  Carrots  never  regretted  so  much  in  his 
life  that  he  had  n't  included  German  in  his  cur- 
riculum at  college.  Here  he  was  listening,  pos- 
sibly, to  great  secrets  that  would  be  of  value 
to  his  country,  and  not  a  word  of  the  conversa- 
tion could  lie  understand. 


Finally,  the  crane  swung  toward  the  stern 
deck,  having  emptied  the  cockpit  and  forward 
deck  of  all  its  cargo.  Carrots  started  up  with 
fear  when  the  very  barrel  behind  which  he  was 
liiding  was  lifted  in  the  air.  He  caught  des- 
perately at  the  tarpaulin  to  keep  it  from  going 
with  the  barrel. 

His  very  desire  to  keep  himself  covered  proved 
his  undoing.  He  clung  so  hard  to  the  end  that 
he  was  jerked  to  his  feet,  for  the  tarpaulin  had 
caught  on  the  barrel  and  could  not  be  loosened. 
If  he  had  remained  flat  on  the  deck,  instead  of 
trying  to  hold  down  his  cover,  his  presence  might 
have  gone  undetected. 

But  when  the  irresistible  pull  of  the  crane 
jerked  the  tarpaulin  from  his  hands.  Carrots  was 
standing  upright  in  full  view  of  the  men.  Even 
in  the  semi-darkness  they  could  not  fail  to  see 
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liim.  One  fearful  iiionient  of  uncertainty  made 
him  hesitate  before  he  dropped  to  the  deck  and 
lay  flat  again. 

But  it  was  too  late !  A  deep  guttural  exclama- 
tion escaped  a  pair  of  lips.  Then  out  of  the 
darkness  a  path  of  bright  light  from  a  pocket 
electric  cut  its  way.  Its  dazzling  rays  blinded 
Carrots  for  an  instant.  He  jerked  his  head  to 
one  side  to  avoid  the  light. 

There  was  a  rush  of  footsteps  toward  him.  and 
one  of  the  men  who  had  come  out  in  the  power- 
boat exclaimed  in  good  English  :  "A  spy  !  Shoot 
him  before  he  gets  away!" 

This  was  a  more  peremptory  way  of  dealing 
with  spies  than  Carrots  had  expected.  At  least, 
he  had  surmised  they  would  capture  him  and 
give  him  some  sort  of  a  trial.  To  shoot  him  on 
sight  was  a  trifle  more  than  he  had  bargained  for. 

And  Carrots  had  no  intention  of  being  shot. 
He  did  n't  approve  of  such  methods  or  relish 
the  idea  of  being  used  as  a  target.  So,  instead  of 
lying  still  in  the  path  of  the  electric  light,  he 
started  to  roll  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck. 
As  he  dodged  the  rays  a  gvni  was  discharged  and 
a  bullet  buried  itself  in  the  stout  oak  deck. 

Before  the  light  could  pick  him  up  again,  he 
was  at  the  side.  Without  pausing  there,  he 
jerked  himself  over,  grasping  the  railing  a  mo- 
ment to  steady  himself.  All  that  the  stream  of 
light  picked  up  when  it  reached  him  was  a  hand 
thrust  upward. 

At  that  instant  the  gun  spoke  again.  Carrots 
felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  hand,  but  he  was  in  the 
water  so  quickly  that  he  was  not  exactly  sure 
whether  he  had  been  shot  or  whether  his  hand 
had  come  in  contact  with  a  nail  or  splinter. 

Carrots  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  diver. 
He  had  won  out  in  all  swamming-matches  at  col- 
lege, and  once  in  the  water  he  felt  quite  secure. 
Giving  the  side  of  the  boat  a  sharp  kick  he 
pushed  himself  under  water  and  began  swimming. 

He  knew  that  his  safety  lay  in  getting  as  far 
away  from  the  power-boat  and  submarine  as  he 
could  before  he  had  to  rise  to  the  surface  again. 

He  sw'am  as  long  and  fast  under  water  as  he 
could,  and  then  rose  cautiously  and  noiselessly 
to  the  surface  to  fill  his  lungs  with  air.  In  that 
momentary  glimpse  he  could  see  there  was  a  com- 
motion on  the  submarine.  Men  were  running 
along  the  sides  waiting  for  him  to  reappear. 

Carrots  took  another  long  dive  and  swim. 
When  his  head  emerged  from  the  water  the  sec- 
ond time,  the  power-boat  was  cruising  around, 
hunting  for  him.  Apparently  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  use  the  powerful  search-lights,  which  the 
submarine  undoubtedly  carried,  for  fear  of  at- 
tractinsf  attention. 


Carrots  chuckled  to  himself  when  he  saw  the 
auxiliary  zigzagging  around,  and  once,  when  it 
came  uncomfortably  near  him.  he  ducked  again, 
increasing  the  distance  between  them  till  he  felt 
perfectly  safe.  Treading  water,  he  watched  his 
enemies  with_  eager  eyes,  but  there  was  little  he 
could  see  in  the  darkness.  The  low-lying  hull  of 
t!ie  submersil)le  was  barely  visible,  and  owing  to 
the  deep  shadows,  the  auxiliary  was  in  total 
eclipse. 

The  few  feeble  lights  had  disapjieared,  and  the 
ocean,  save  for  the  outline  of  the  submarine, 
seemed  deserted.  There  was  no  sound  of  human 
voices  or  the  humming  of  any  machinery.  The 
sense  of  loneliness  on  the  sea  caused  Carrot^  to 
reconsider  his  plan,  and  he  began  swimming 
slowly  back.  The  possibility  of  being  left  alone 
in  the  sea.  without  even  a  board  to  cling  to, 
brought  a  sudden  panicky  feeling. 

But  the  unloading  of  the  cargo  of  the  power- 
lioat  had  been  completed,  and  the  submarine  be- 
gan moving  away,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  with 
increasing  speed.  A  few  moments  later  it  dis- 
appeared from  sight,  having  submerged  so  quiet- 
ly that  Carrots  was  hardly  conscious  of  it  until 
only  the  conning-tower  was  visible  above  the  sea. 

It  was  a  long  distance  to  any  land.  Carrots 
knew  this  only  too  well,  and  the  fear  of  being 
drowned  made  him  shiver.  Good  swimmer  as  he 
was,  there  was  little  chance  of  his  reaching  shore. 

His  one  hope  was  to  return  to  the  power-boat 
unseen  and  cling  to  its  side  or  stern  until  nca- 
eilough  to  the  shore  to  drop  off.  But  the  smaller 
craft  had  disappeared  too.  A  moment  later  Car- 
rots could  hear  its  rhythmic  chug  in  the  distance. 

He  was  abandoned  to  his  fate  on  the  ocean ! 
It  was  sink  or  swim  now.  If  he  perished,  the 
secret  he  held  would  die  with  him.  All  his  effort  > 
to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  lights  qn  the  coast 
and  all  the  danger  he  had  risked  would  count  for 
nothing.  The  spies  could  continue  to  use  the 
cove  as  a  submarine  base  until  other  eyes  ferreted 
them  out. 

This  thought,  as  much  as  his  personal  danger, 
rallied  his  drooping  spirits.  "I  must  get  ashore 
some  way,"  he  muttered.  "I  '11  swim  until  1 
have  n't  strength  to  take  another  stroke." 

He  immediately  began  conserving  his  strength. 
He  managed  to  loosen  his  shoes  and  kick  them 
oft" ;  then  his  coat  followed ;  and  next  his  collar 
and  necktie.  Swimming  lightly  then,  he  headed 
for  the  shore,  taking  slow,  measured  strokes  and 
using  the  drive  of  every  wave  to  help  him  along. 

In  the  excitement,  he  had  given  no  thought  to 
his  hand,  which  had  pained  him  slightly  since  his 
first  dive  from  the  power-boat;  but  now  he  held 
it  up  and  looked  at  it.     A  dark  streak,  which  he 
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knew  to  be  blood,  stained  the  pabn  so  that  even 
in  the  darkness  he  could  sec  it. 

"Tliat  bullet  must  have  hit  me,"  he  muttered. 
"I  hope  it  is  n't  anything  serious." 

But  the  chill  of  the  water  that  had  at  first 
eased  the  pain  now  bcjG^an  to  increase  it.  The 
salty  brine  washing  into  the  wound  soon  sent  little 
thrills  of  agony  up  and  down  his  arm.  With  his 
mind  relieved  of  all  excitement,  Carrots  had  more 
time  to  think  of  his  hand  and  to  worry  about  it. 

"I  wonder  if  the  bullet  went  through  the  palm?" 
he  asked  himself,  and  treading  water  with  his 
feet,  he  stopped  long  enough  to  examine  it  again. 
The  hand  was  swollen,  and  the  wrist  too;  but  a 
lump  on  the  back,  which  made  him  wince  when 
he  touched  it,  surprised  him. 

It  was  the  bullet  lodged  just  under  the  skin 
after  it  had  passed  through  the  palm.  This  grue- 
some discovery  made  Carrots  sick  and  frightened. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  be  cast  adrift  on  the 
ocean,  without  having  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  hand 
which  would  gradually  stiffen  the  wrist  and  arm 
and  cause  him  excruciating  pain. 

Carrots  tried  to  stifle  the  fear  that  seized  him. 
Imagination  had  something  to  do  with  it,  now 
that  he  knew  he  had  been  shot,  and  he  fought 
hard  to  keep  his  mind  from  dwelling  upon  it. 
But  that  was  impossible.  With  each  stroke  he 
imagined  his  arm  growing  weaker  and  stiffer. 
He  repeatedly  felt  of  the  lump,  and  each  time 
shuddered. 

"I  can't  go  on  long  like  this,"  he  caught  him- 
self murmuring.  "I  wish  I  'd  never  tried  to 
escape." 

But  he  knew  this  was  untrue.  If  he  had  the 
opportunity  again,  he  would  do  exactly  as  he  had 
done.  There  was  no  other  choice  for  one  of 
Carrots'  nature. 

The  chill  of  the  water  began  to  tell  oh  his 
strength,  and  his  strokes  grew  feebler  and  shorter. 
Still  he  kept  up  a  steady  pull  for  the  shore.  After 
a  while  his  movements  became  automatic,  his 
mind  growing  blank  and  numb.  At  times  a  dizzy 
sensation  l)lurred  his  vision,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes. 

"How  long  can  I  keep  it  up?"  he  asked  himself 
in  a  dazed,  monotonous  way. 

He  thought  of  Bud  training  at  Plattsburg,  and 
grimly  wondered  if  anything  he  had  to  endure 
equaled  this.  He  wondered  if  Billy  y\mes  or  Lew 
Barton  were  still  in  the  awkward  squad.  Then 
his  mind  reverted  to  his  sister.  Had  Dora  missed 
him  yet,  and,  if  so,  was  she  looking  for  him? 
Perhaps  not,  for  he  often  went  up  to  his  room 
at  night  without  his  sister  knowing  it. 

He  had  a  queer  sensation  tliat  he  was  back  in 
the  potato-patch,  hoeing  out  weeds.     Somebody 


seemed  to  cross  the  field,  trampling  down  the 
vines,  and  with  sudden  energy  he  roused  himself 
and  shouted,  "Get  out  of  there !" 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  brought  him  to 
his  senses.  A  little  dazed  and  confused,  he  looked 
around  him.  What  had  caused  him  to  shout  out? 
Oh.  it  was  that  noise  ringing  in  his  cars,  a  steady, 
sonorous  clang ! 

Carrots  was  unable  for  a  time  to  separate  the 
noise  from  his  half-waking  dream.  It  was  an 
illusion  that  still  jjcrsistcd  in  his  conscious  mo- 
ments. It  came  to  him  from  the  right — a  heavy, 
bell-like  clamor,  as  if  some  one  were  pounding 
metal  with  a  hammer.     What  was  it  ? 

Then  his  confused  senses  cleared.  He  started 
up  with  sudden  eagerness.  "It  's  the  bell-buoy  on 
Turtle  Reef!"  he  gasped. 

Turtle  Reef  was  the  last  one  of  the  series  of 
submerged  rocks  off  the  coast;  and  to  warn  ships 
api)roaching  too  near  the  shore,  a  bell-buoy  had 
been  installed  on  the  outer  ledge.  Carrots  knew 
of  its  existence,  having  often  ^lassed  it  in  a  boat. 
To  his  dazed  mind  now  it  seemed  like  a  godsend. 

His  strength  came  back  to  him  with  a  rush. 
He  sto])ped  swimming  long  enough  to  locate  the 
buoy  by  the  sound,  and  then  began  making  his 
way  toward  it  in  the  dark.  The  clanging  of  the 
bell  as  the  buoy  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves  was 
a  sure  guide,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Carrots  was 
able  to  make  out  the  dim,  spindlelike  framework. 

The  danger  of  being  crushed  against  the  heavy 
iron  frame  of  the  buoy,  as  each  succeeding  roller 
hurled  him  toward  it,  caused  him  to  back  water 
frantically.  Three  times  he  approached  it  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  and  then  retreated,  fearful  lest 
he  should  make  a  mistake.  The  fourth  time  he 
made  a  grab  for  it,  and  caught  the  circular  rim 
in  both  hands. 

He  clung  to  it  desperately,  waiting  for  the 
calm  between  the  waves,  and  then  climbed  rapidly 
upward  until  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
highest  roller.  The  din  of  the  bell  was  deafen- 
ing, but  he  was  safe.  His  tired,  aching  limbs 
trembled;  his  head  throbbed  and  pained;  his  mind 
once  more  grew  dizzy,  and  the  blackness  of  mid- 
night settled  over  him. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  he  was  still 
clinging  to  the  bell-buoy,  both  arms  wrapped 
around  the  spindle.  Even  in  his  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion, he  had  unconsciously  hung  on  in  a  spirit  of 
desperation. 

Morning  had  dawned  in  the  east.  A  streak  of 
light  was  spreading  rapidly  over  the  ocean,  re- 
vealing the  wide  expanse  of  rolling,  tossing 
waves.  Carrots  raised  his  head  and  glanced 
anxiously  around.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  and  the  shore-line  in  the  distance  was  so 


"THE  MACHINE  SWOOPED  DOWN  WITHIN  FORTY  OR  FIFTY  FEET  OF  THE  BUOY" 

(SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 
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;'ar  away  that  it  looked  like  a  cloud  rising  above 
the  horizon. 

Weak  and  exhausted  from  his  night's  swim, 
faint  for  lack  of  food,  and  suffering  excruciating 
pain  from  the  wound  in  his  hand.  Carrots  dropped 
his  head  back  on  the  iron  frame  and  stared  up 
at  the  heavens.  He  was  too  far  gone  to  care 
much  now  whether  he  slipped  off  his  uncertain 
perch  or  remained  there  to  starve  to  death. 

A  speck  in  the  sky  caught  his  attention.  He 
regarded  it  apathetically.  A  bird,  perhaps — a 
winged  creature  that  could  skim  the  sea  and  never 
have  to  worry  about  boats ;  it  could  fly  shoreward, 
and  pick  up  its  breakfast  along  the  beach. 

It  grew  in  size,  approaching  him  with  incred- 
ible speed.  Carrots  could  see  now  that  it  was 
a  bird  with  an  enormous  stretch  of  wings.  It 
soared  around  in  great  spirals,  swinging  down 
toward  the  water,  and  then  mounting  in  swift 
tlight  before  the  wind.  It  was  coming  nearer 
every  minute,  until  its  outlines  were  clearly  sil- 
liouetted  against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Carrots  suddenly  raised  his  head  with  a  start, 
and  shaded  his  eyes  with  a  trembling  hand. 
Something  in  the  action  of  the  motionless  wings 
of  the  bird  startled  him.  A  moment  later,  he 
was  waving  frantically,  and  shouting  in  a  half- 
sobbing  voice : 

"An  airship  !    A  seaplane  !     It  's  not  a  bird !" 

It  was  indeed  a  seaplane  sweeping  out  of  the 
sky  toward  him.  a  vigilant  scout  on  duty  off  the 
coast.  The  aviator  at  his  great  altitude  could  see 
every  speck  on  the  ocean,  and  although  appar- 
ently he  had  not  yet  discovered  the  castaway 
clinging  to  the  bell-buoy,  his  attention  was  quickly 
attracted  by  the  waving  arms.  The  shouts  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  his  engine. 

The  great  airship  began  to  spiral  downward, 
circling  in  wide  sweeps  and  approaching  in  a 
series  of  sharp  dips  and  plunges.  Carrots  watched 
the  great  bird-machine  with  his  heart  in  his 
throat.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  miracle  that 
help  should  come  to  him  out  of  the  air.  When 
he  had  given  up  in  despair,  the  heavens  had 
opened  a  way  of  escape. 

The  daring  of  the  aviator  thrilled  him.  Again 
and  again,  when  the  airship  dipped  or  performed 
an  intricate  evolution.  Carrots  caught  his  breath, 
fearful  lest  the  birdman  would  lose  control  of  his 
machine  and  drop  into  the  ocean. 

Rut  he  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  roar 
of  the  propellers  sounded  like  the  staccato  ex- 
plosions of  a  Catling  gun.  Carrots  could  make 
out  the  aviator,  who  once  waved  a  hand  to  him 
by  way  of  encouragement. 

The    machine    swoojicd    down     finally    within 


forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the  buoy,  and  through  a 
megaphone  the  aviator  shouted  to  him.  His  voice 
was  faintly  heard  above  the  din  of  his  roaring 
machinery,  but  Carrots  could  make  it  out. 

"I  can't  pick  you  up!"  he  called. 

He  swept  by  like  an  express-train,  and  Carrots 
felt  his  spirits  suddenly  drop.  But  when  the  sea- 
plane came  back  on  the  next  turn  the  aviator 
added : 

"I  '11  send  help  to  you.  Hang  on  a  little 
longer!"  He  came  back  the  third  time  and 
shouted,  "Understand  ?" 

Carrots  nodded  his  head  vigorously.  He  knew 
that  his  voice  could  not  carry  above  the  roar  and 
rattling  of  the  machine.  The  aviator  seemed  to 
comprehend,  for  he  directed  his  machine  upward, 
and  began  climbing  back  to  his  former  great  alti- 
tude. Carrots  watched  him  in  admiration  initil 
once  more  the  seaplane  looked  like  a  small  bird 
in  the  distance. 

Then  it  turned  abruptly  and  swept  out  toward 
the  sea  instead  of  in  the  direction  of  the  land. 
Carrots  was  puzzled.  Why  did  he  not  fly  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast  for  help?  That  was  the 
most  natural  thing  to  do. 

For  the  first  time  Carrots  began  to  doubt  if  he 
had  understood  aright.  This  uncertainty  was 
gradually  increased  when  the  airship  disappeared 
from  view  and  once  more  he  was  left  alone  on 
the  ocean.  In  vain  he  scanned  the  sky  and  sea 
to  pick  up  any  sign  of  the  airship  or  a  vessel.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate. 

Once  more  the  dizziness  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him.  He  had  been  in  the  water  for  so 
long  that  his  body  was  chilled  through,  and  his 
uncertain  perch  on  the  buoy  was  hardly  less  com- 
fortable than  swimming  in  the  ocean.  His  limbs 
grew  weak  and  numb.  The  constant  .surge  of  the 
waves,  punctuated  by  the  deafening  crash  of  the 
bell,  nauseated  and  sickened  him.  His  head  spun 
so  that  he  had  to  close  his  eyes. 

His  wounded  hand  hurt  him  continually.  The 
water  had  kept  open  the  puncture  made  by  the 
bullet,  and  the  blood  constantly  trickled  in  a  thin 
stream  from  it.  His  forearm  was  swollen  clear 
up  to  his  elbow. 

Nature  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  its  en- 
durance when  a  small  speck  appeared  above  the 
horizon.  At  first  Carrots  thought  is  w-as  an 
optical  illusion.  He  closed  and  opened  his  eyes 
to  clear  them  of  it.  But  the  speck  remained  and 
steadily  increased   in  size. 

.A.fter  that  it  grew  rapidly.  Carrots  watched 
it  anxiously  until  he  could  descry  a  pall  of  l)lack 
smoke  rising  from  it.  "It  's  a  boat!"  he  mur- 
mured weaklv. 
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^l^B  ^TS^p 


She  sat  and  to  her 


HE     Older     Sister,     into 

girlhood  grown, 
Was  fair  and  lovely  as  a 

rose  half-blown. 

At  times  as  sportive  as  a 
young  gazelle, 

Sedately  quiet  was  she  oft, 
as   well. 

Bethinking  her  that  romp- 
ing ill  became 

Her  sixteen  years. 

Anon,  with  broidery-frame, 
elders'   converse   lent 


^i^f^p. 


(As  seemly  was)   quick  ear  and  mind  attent. 


Quick   also  was   her  eager,   glancing  eye: 
She    saw    what   others    passed    unseeing   by. 
She  loved  the  small  wild  creatures  of  the  wood; 
Their  haunts  she  knew,  their  wild  ways  under- 
stood. 
Were  she  alone,  she  charmed  the  squirrels  near. 
And  e'en  the  timorous   hares    forgot  their    fear. 
.\nd  when  her  tuneful  bird-calls  she  would  sound. 
With  tuneful  answer  birds  came  hov'ring  round. 
Her  lively  mind  held  dreams  and   fancies  sweet, 
And  many  a  drollery  and  quaint  conceit ; 
For  pastime,  from  this  motley  she  would  take 
Now  this,  now  that,  and  simple  tales  would  make. 
One  such,  she,  blushing,  told;  and  at  its  close, 
Looked  more  than  ever  like  a  lovely  rose  I 


A  King  once  made  three  riddles  of  which  he  was 
so  proud  that  he  offered  to  give  three  pieces  of 
silver,  as  round  and  as  bright  as  the  full  moon, 
to  the  one  who  guessed  them.  But  if  any  tried 
and  failed,  then  must  he  tend  the  King's  geese  for 
as  many  days  as  there  were  riddles. 


And  there  was  much  merriment  at  the  King's 
court  because  of  this;  for  though  every  lord  and 
lady  there  was  fain  to  try  the  riddles,  not  one 
could  find  the  right  answers  for  them. ' 

The  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  tested  their  wits   with  the  King's   rid- 
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dies,  for  the  news  of  his  offer  traveled  fast,  and  self;  and  when  she  had  ihouglit  the  matter  over 

many    who    had   nothing    to    do    with    the    court  for  as  many  days  as  the  years  she  was  old.  she 

came  there  to  try  the  guessing.  hired  her  a  herder  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  and 

But    still   the   silver   pieces    lay    in    the    King's  went  with  a  good  courage  to  the  palace. 


^'^X  ^ 


M-' 


If     ^^     "lUk.xh 


"Dou  tan 

I  Kill)  yonae 

ujp  f^o  fil^   ■:£(K'-;2::!Z 


money-hags  unclaimed ;  and  the  geese  had  keepers  When  she  came  there  and  told  her  errand,  the 

in  plenty.  King's  servants  were  astonished. 

Now,  there  was  in  the  King's  country  a  little  "Why,    the    King's    own    counselor    tends    the 

shepherdess  who  fed  her  flock  in  a  fair  meadow  gee.se  to-day — you  can  see  him  yonder,  with  his 

not  far  from  the  palace ;  and  she  too  heard  of  velvet  gown  tucked  up  to  his  knees  and  a  willow 

the  riddles  and  longed  to  guess  them.  switch  in  his  hands.     How  can  yon   hope  to  do 

"Others  try,  and  why  not  T  ?"  she  said  to  her-  w  hat  he  has  failed  in  ?"  thev  said. 
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But  the  little  shepherdess  would  not  he  dis- 
couraged. 

"If  the  King's  counselor  keeps  the  geese,  surely 
I  can  tend  them,  if  I  must,  and  feel  ho  shame," 
said  she ;  "but  first  I  shall  try  the  riddles." 

And  when  they  saw  that  they  could  not  per- 
suade her,  they  took  her  to  the  King,  who  was 
never  loath  to  tell  his  riddles ;  for  every  time  he 
told  them  he  liked  them  better. 

"Will  you  hear'  all  and  then  guess,  or  will  you 
have  one  at  a  time  ?"  he  asked. 

"One  at  a  time,  if  it  please  Your  Majesty," 
answered  the  little  shepherdess. 


"Out    in   the  green   field 
I    saw    Ciirlykin 
With    my    coat    upon    his   back. 
I    did    not    lend    it, 
He   did  not  steal   it ; 
Nor   was   he   chapman 
Carrying  his   pack. 
Yet   in  the  green   field 
Saw  I   Curlykin 
With    my    coat    iipon    his    back." 

The  little  shepherdess  thought  it  was  a  marvel- 
ous riddle,  the  best  she  had  ever  heard. 

"And  how  long  did  it  take  to  make  such  a  fine 
riddle?"  she  asked. 

"All  night  I  lay  awake  thinking  of  it,"  an- 
swered the   King,  protidly. 

"Then,"  said  the  little  shepherdess,  "  't  is  plain 
to  see  that  I  can  not  hope  to  guess  the  riddle  in 
less  time  than  Your  Majesty  took  to  make  it;  but 
if  I  come  not  with  an  answer  on  the  morrow's 
morn,  I  shall  tend  the  geese  gladly." 

And  the  King  was  the  more  willing  to  let  her 
have  her  way  because  the  riddle  had  pleased  her. 

So  the  little  shepherdess  went  back  to  her 
meadow ;  and  calling  her  sheep  about  her,  she 
sat  down  under  an  oak-tree  to  think. 

Eirst  she  thought  of  everybody  of  whom  she 
had  ever  heard  who  might  be  called  Curlykin. 
Then  she  thought  of  the  King's  coat,  and  who 
might  wear  it ;  but  the  more  she  thought,  the 
more  puzzled  she  grew.  And  she  was  just  about 
to  give  the  riddle  up,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon 
her  sheep,  with  their  soft  curly  wool  all  ready  for 
the  shearer. 

"May  I  never  watch  another  flock  if  I  have 
not  the  answer!"  she  cried,  as  she  gazed  upon 
them ;  and  then  she  gathered  them  together  and 
took  them  home,  and  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep, 
too,  as  if  there  were  not  a  King  or  a  riddle  in  the 
world. 

But  she  was  up  early,  the  next  morn,  and  at 
the  palace  by  the  time  the  breakfast  dishes  were 
set  before  the  King. 


"And  have  you  brought  an  answer  with  you  ?" 
asked  the  King,  when  he  saw  her. 

"If  it  please  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  little 
shepherdess ;  and  dropping  him  a  curtsy,  she 
spoke  out  clearly  so  that  all  might  hear: 

"A   gentle   lamb   the    King's    coat   wears, 
Forsooth,   because  the   wool   he  bears 
Soon  by   the  shearer  will  be  shorn, 
To  spinner,   weaver,  tailor  borne. 
And  by  the  King  at  last   be  worn." 

And  she  was  right.  How  she  guessed  it,  no 
one  could  imagine,  but  "A  lamb"  was  the  answer. 


\3,oun^e7op... 


The  King  was  so  astonished  by  her  cleverness 
that  he  made  haste  to  give  her  the  second  riddle : 

"Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  what  can  it  be? 
As  I   went  home  across  the   lea, 
I    met   a  merry   minstrel  there, 
Singing   lustily. 

He  kissed  me,   he   chased  me, 
He   snatched   my  bonnet    from   me; 
Yet  as  I   went  across  the  lea, 
No    merry   minstrel    did   I    see." 

.\gain  the  little  shepherdess  asked  for  time  in 
which  to  guess  the  riddle. 

"But  if  I  come  not  by  the  morrow's  morn  with 
an  answer,  then  will  the  geese  have  a  new 
keeper,"  said  she. 

And  when  the  King  had  consented  to  this,  she 
returned  to  her  meadow,  and,  calling  her  sheep 
about  her,  sat  down  under  the  oak-tree  to  think. 
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I-'irst,  slic  thoupi^lit  of  all  the  minstrels  of  whom 
she  had  ever  heard.  Then  she  thoufjht  of  the 
fairy  folk  and  elves,  that  hide  themselves  from 
sight;  Init  the  more  she  thought,  the  more  puz- 
zled she  grew.  And  she  was  just  ahout  to  give 
the  riddle  up,  when  the  wind,  that  had  been  sing- 
ing in  the  tree-top  all  the  while,  blew  by  in  a  sud- 
den gust  and  carried  off  her  kerchief. 

"May  I  he  a  goose-girl  forever  if  I  have  not 
the  answer!"  said  the  shepherdess,  as  she  ran  to 
get  the  kerchief;  and  she  puzzled  no  more  that 
day. 

She  roamed  in  the  sunshine  and  rested  in  the 
shade;  and  when  evening  came,  she  took  the 
sheep  home,  and  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  too, 
as  if  there  were  not  a  riddle  or  a  King  in  the 
world. 

But  she  was  early  at  the  palace  the  next  morn. 

"What,  have  you  an  answer?"  said  the  King, 
when  he  saw  her. 

"If  it  please  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  little 
shepherdess,  dropping  a  curtsy  before  him;  and 
she  spoke,  out  clearly  so  jthat  all  might  hear: 

"The   merry    wind   a   minstrel    is, 
A-singing    lustily  : 

And  many  a  prank  he  plays   in   glee ; 
^'et  none  the  merry  wind  can  see." 

And  she  was  right.  However  she  had  guessed 
it,  no  one  could  imagine,  l)ut  "The  Wind"  was 
the  answer. 

The  King  was  so  astonished  at  her  cleverness 
that  he  made  haste  to  put  to  her  the  last  riddle : 

"Lady    Green    Mantle   climbs   o\er    the    wall. 
With   never   a   stumble   and    never   a    fall ; 
I'ut  though  on  the  highest  of  towers  she  's  found, 
She  never   lifts  up   her   feet    from   the   ground." 

The  little  shepherdess  asked  once  more  for  time 
in  which  to  guess  the  riddle. 

"Hut  if  on  the  morrow's  morn  I  come  not  with 
an  answer."  said  she,  "then  shall  I  be  a  goose- 
"irl  indeed." 


.And  once  more  the  King  let  her  have  her  way. 
for  how  to  refuse  her  he  did  not  know. 

So  the  little  shei)herdess  went  back  to  her 
meadow,  and,  calling  her  sheep  about  her,  sat 
under  the  oak-tree  to  think. 

First  she  thought  of  all  the  fine  ladies  she  had 
ever  seen.  Then  she  thought  of  all  the  clin,il)ers 
of  whom  she  had  ever  heard ;  but  she  could  not 
think  of  an  answer  for  the  King's  riddle.  She 
])uzzled  over  it  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  on  the 
way  home  with  her  sheep  at  evening.  When  she 
went  to  bed  she  slept  not  for  thinking  of  it ;  yet 
the  morrow's  morn  found  her  without  an  answer. 

She  would  fain  have  stayed  away  from  the 
King's  palace,  but  she  knew  she  must  go.  So 
when  she  had  taken  her  sheep  to  the  meadow  and 
left  them  there  with  the  herd,  she  started  on  her 
way,  as  slow  as  a  snail. 

But  slowly  as  she  walked,  she  came  to  the 
palace  too  soon  to  please  herself;  and  she  was 
just  dragging  her  feet  up  the  steps,  when  she 
heard  one  of  the  King's  servants  .say  to  another: 

"Look  you,  how  the  ivy  has  covered  the  tower 
window." 

The  little  shepherdess  looked  too,  and  all  at 
once  her  heart,  that  had  been  as  heavy  as  lead, 
grew  as  light  as  a  feather. 

"May  I  never  guess  another  riddle  if  I  have  not 
the  answer!"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  ha.stened 
up  the  palace  .steps  to   seek  the  King. 

And  when  he  had  questioned  her  and  she  had 
made  her  curtsy  before  him,  she  spoke  out  clearly, 
so  that  all  might  hear : 

"The   ivy,   with  its  mantle  green. 
On   many  an  olden   wall   is  seen  : 
But  though  on  highest  towers  't   is   found. 
Its   roots  are  firm   within   the  ground." 

And  as  soon  as  the  King  heard  the  answer  he 
sent  for  his  money-bags  and  bestowed  the  silver 
jiieces  upon  her;  and  he  was  the  better  pleased  to 
do  this  because  he  saw  that  she  was  as  good  a 
riddle  guesser,  as  he  was  a  riddle  maker. 
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"Three  of  us,"  replied  Dave.  "'And  all  mij^hty 
L;lad  to  see  you." 

"What  is  it?  A  picnic  party?  Well,  I  'm 
liang-ed!"  said  a  big,  broad-shouldered  man,  with 
a  pleasant  ring  in  his  voice. 

"Much  obliged  to  you  for  calling,"  said  Tem- 
pest.    "Hope  we  have  n't  inconvenienced  you." 

"It  's  a  wonder  we  're  here  at  all,"  said  the  big 
man.  "I  saw  your  beacon  as  I  was  going  below. 
Marooned  ?" 

"Our  ship  had  a  bit  of  an  argument  with  a  rock 
out  there,"  said  Tempest,  "and  the  rock  won. 
We  'd  be  glad  of  a  passage  out  of  this.  You  in  a 
hurry?     There  's  lots  of  stores  worth  taking." 

"Stores,  eh  ?"  said  the  big  man,  who  proved  to 
be  the  mate.  "Guess  I  'd  better  see  the  skipper 
about  that.  It  '11  be  daylight  in  a  few  hours. 
Vou  come  off  and  see  him." 

A  dozen  faces  peered  curiously  over  the  side 
of  the  steamer  as  they  approached  it. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  said  the  skipper,  when  Dave 
and  his  companions  stepped  aboard.  "What  have 
we   got   here?'' 

Tempest  explained  briefly,  thanked  the  captain 
for  stopping,  and  mentioned  the  stores. 

"Why,  yes,  I  '11  be  glad  to  have  them,"  said  the 
skipper.  "We  're  not  over  provisioned.  Those 
natives  at  Fiji  wanted  too  much  for  their  things 
for  my  liking,  so  I  only  took  enough  to  last  till 
we  hit   'Frisco." 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  captain  himself 
went  off  and  inspected  the  mass  of  stuff  that  had 
been  landed  from  the  Maniliiki. 

''Jer-usalem  !"  he  said,  "but  this  lot  is  worth  a 
young  fortune.     Who  's  the  real  owner  of  it  ?" 

"You  '11  have  to  fight  that  out  with  the  owners 
of  the  Manilnki,"  said  Tempest.  "May  I  ask  if 
you  're  calling  anywhere  on  the  way  to  Frisco?" 

"A  few  places  in  Samoa,  then  Washington  Is- 
land and  Honolulu,"   replied  the   skipper. 

Tempest  smiled. 

"That's  funny,"  he  said.  'T  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  oblige  us  with  a  passage  at  the  expense 
of  the  ManUuhi's  owners,  but  since  you  're  bound 
for  Washington  Island  it  would  be  much  better  if 
you  could  sign  us  on  as  members  of  your  crew." 

"Why,  certainly.  I  can  do  that."  said  the  skip- 
per.    "What  's  the  idea?" 

"Nothing   much,"    Tempest    observed,    "except 


that  we  might  have  a  little — er — business  not  so 
far  from  Washington  Island;  and  some  extra 
cash  might  come  in  handy  when  we  get  there." 

The  captain  displayed  no  further  curiosity  in 
the  matter.  He  had  knocked  about  the  South 
Seas  too  long  to  be  surprised  by  the  mysterious 
movements  of  men  there.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  hustling  out  to  the  ship  all  the  miscellane- 
ous articles  which  had  to  be  got  aboard  and 
checked;  and  long  before  midday  his  vessel  was 
again  heading  for  the  northeast. 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are  going  to  get  off 
this  packet,  Dave?"  Tempest  asked  as  soon  as 
they  got  the  opportunity   for  a  quiet  chat. 

"Not  exactly,"  the  boy  replied. 

"Some  people  never  can  see  a  piece  of  luck 
when  it  comes  their  way,  even  if  it  is  sticking  out 
half  a  yard,"  said  Tempest. 

An  idea  flashed  into  the  boy's  mind.  Christmas 
Island  was  away  to  the  northeast.  They  were  go- 
ing northeast  as  fast  as  their  engines  could  whir. 

"Are  you  thinking  about  the  Hattcras?"  Dave 
said  in  a  low  voice.  He  was  conscious  of  a  little 
thrill  even  as  he  put  the  question.  Hitherto, 
their  discussions  about  the  treasure-ship  had  been 
more  or  less  vague.  True,  there  had  been  wag- 
ging of  wise  heads  and  solemn  discussions  over 
charts  in  smoky  cabins,  but  they  had  always  taken 
place  many  thousands  of  miles  from  that  mys- 
terious island  where  the  semblance  of  a  camel's 
back  loomed  up  over  a  lagoon. 

"Tell  me  what  Washington  Island  has  got  to 
do  with  it?"  Dave  asked,  with  a  serious  light  in 
his  gray  eyes. 

"Only  this — that  if  we  get  off  there,  we  shall  be 
within  something  like  three  hundred  miles  of  the 
spot  where  your  old  mariner  says  the  bones  of 
the  Hattcras  are  sticking  up  out  of  the  sand." 
Tcmj)est  replied.  "Even  three  hundred  miles  is 
a  mighty  long  distance,  in  a  way,  but  it  's  better 
than  three  thousand,  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  Old  Man  Opportunity  was  going  out  of 
his  way  to  knock  at  your  door  a  second  time.  Do 
you  remember  that  I  once  told  you  there  comes  a 
time  in  everybody's  life  when  it  's  worth  while 
to  go  full  steam  ahead  whatever  effort  it  costs? 
Now,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  this  is  where  you 
and  I  should  wake  up." 

"Well,  you  know.  Tempest,  whatever  you  say, 
I  'm  with  you."  A  queer  sense  of  excitement  was 
beginning  to  creep  over  the  boy.  It  was  only  at 
rare  moments  that   Bruce  Tempest  dropped  the 
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mask   of  light-hearted  carelessness,   and  he  was 
certainly  serious  now.     "What  do  you  suggest?" 

"I  can't  say,"  Tempest  replied  with  a  light 
laugh,  seeing  how  intent  the  boy  had  suddenly 
become.  "Don't  let  this  make  an  old  man  of  you. 
We  may  be  on  a  wild-goose  chase  all  the  time — 
but  then  again  we  might  not.  And  what  we  've 
got  to  do  is  to  assume  that  it  is  n't  a  wild-goose 
chase." 

"Well,  there  's  one  thing,"  Dave  commented. 
"One  might  go  to  sea  for  a  hundred  years  and 
never  get  as  near  as  three  hundred  miles  to  Lost 
Island   again." 

"That  's  just  my  point,"  said  Tempest.  "To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  can't  see  very  far  ahead  at 
the  moment.  If  we  had  a  private  yacht  and 
plenty  of  money,  the  thing  would  be  simi)lified. 
Anyway,  we  've  got  arms  and  legs,  and  Jim  is 
going  to  stick  with  us." 

"By  the  way.  Tempest,"  Dave  said,  "has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  to  wonder  whether  that  treas- 
ure really  would  be  ours  if  we  did  find  it?" 

"It  has,  and  it  would,"  the  other  replied.  "I 
know  what  you  mean — the  man  who  mined  it 
turning  up  and  claiming  it  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  that,  and  I  should 
think  it  's  about  a  million  to  one  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  could  possibly  happen  after  all  these  years. 
1  talked  that  over  with  old  Lightning  Grummitt, 
and  he  took  the  same  view  that  I  do.  No,  laddie, 
put  that  right  out  of  your  mind.  Never  cross  your 
bridges  before  you  get  to  them.  If  the  man  who 
dug  that  platinum  up  is  alive,  I  should  be  only  too 
pleased  to  let  him  have  his  share  if  he  did  bob  up. 
But  it  just  won't  happen.  If  he  were  alive,  don't 
you  think  he  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  back  to  the  wreck  of  the  Hatteras  and 
rescue  his  blessed  stuff?" 

"I  suppose  he  would,"  Dave  agreed.  "But  if 
it  comes  to  that,  how  do  we  know  that  he  never 
did  go  back  to  the  Hatteras  and  get  it,  the  same 
way  that  we  propose  to  do  now  ?" 

"How  do  you  know  that  pigs  can't  fly  when  you 
are  n't  watching  'em?"  Tempest  expostulated. 
"How  do  you  know  the  earth  is  n't  flat?  How  do 
you  know  the  moon  is  n't  made  of  green  cheese? 
Vou  've  never  been  up  to  see." 

During  his  watch  below,  Dave  spent  some  time 
during  the  run  to  the  Samoan  Islands  writing  to 
his  father,  knowing  that  Captain  Hallard  must 
be  growing  anxious.  He  told  how  they  had  been 
cast  away,  and  wrote  cheerfully  about  all  the  ad- 
ventures he  had  had  since  leaving  Australia.  Of 
the  immediate  future,  however,  he  said  very  little, 
not  being  sure  himself  of  what  was  to  happen. 

"I  am  leaving  this  ship,"  he  added,  "at  Wash- 
ington   Island,    with    my    friend    Bruce   Tempest, 


and  we  may  stop  a  week  or  two  in  that  neighbor- 
hood." 

Dave  nibbled  the  end  of  his  pen  thoughtfully 
for  a  while.  He  was  wondering  whether  his 
father  would  look  Washington  Island  up  on  the 
map  and  connect  his  making  a  stop  there  with 
the  old  Hatteras. 

Tempest,  these  days,  was  growing  very  .seri- 
ous. He  rarely  lost  his  old,  bantering  way,  but 
there  were  moments  when  he  was  unusually 
thoughtful.  He  was  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  how  one  man,  one  boy,  and  one  Kanaka  were 
to  perform  the  prodigious  feat  they  had  set  them- 
selves on  an  extremely  limited  ca])ital  with  the 
best  possible  chance  of  success.  It  was  not  an 
easy  problem.  It  would  be  galling  to  get  so  far 
aiul  not  to  be  able  to  get  any  farther.  And  yet 
Tempest  had  the  conviction  that  they  would  find 
a  solution  to  some  of  their  difficulties.  As  to  the 
treasure,  his  mind  was  perfectly  open  on  that 
point.  To  him  the  matter  was  merely  an  interest- 
ing possibility.  There  were  a  dozen  reasons  why, 
even  if  they  ever  did  reach  the  end  of  this  curious 
journey  they  were  planning,  they  would  never 
find  what  they  were  seeking  at  the  end  of  it; 
but  the  bare  possibility  of  success  made  it  worth 
trying.  And  when  Tempest  did  find  anything  in 
life  that  he  considered  worth  going  after,  he  went 
after   it   very  hard. 

Chapter  X 

INTRODUCING  MR.  JOE  FLACX, 

The  weather  was  sizzling  hot  as  the  steamer 
neared  Washington  Island,  which  is  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  equator. 
Dave  and  Tempest  received  the  pay  they  had 
earned  on  board,  according  to  arrangement,  and 
gladly  added  it  to  their  joint  capital. 

The  first  thing  Tempest  did  when  he  got  ashore 
was  to  inquire  whether  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
vessel  of  any  kind  going  to  Christmas  Island  soon, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  Traders  calling  at 
Washington  were  few  and  far  between. 

The  population  consisted  chiefly  of  colored 
folk,  who  ai)peared  to  have  nothing  much  to  do 
except  bask  in  the  sweltering  heat.  Dave  was 
feeling  distinctly  glum,  when  a  short,  rotund  man, 
remotely  resembling  a  barrel  in  shape,  rode  i)ast 
on  an  extremely  lean  pony.  Recognizing  strang- 
ers, the  man  nodded  and  drew  rein. 

"Can  I  offer  you  any  assistance  ?"  he  asked. 
Perspiration  was  oozing  in  .streams  from  his 
brow,  which  he  constantly  wiped  with  a  very 
large  handkerchief. 

'"Thanks,"  Dave  said,  "we  wanted  to  get  to 
Christmas  Island." 
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"Why,  that's  worse  than  Washington,"  said  the 
fat  man,  "and  heaven  knows  this  is  bad  enough. 
Nothing  ever  happens  here  except  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  then  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  till  it 
goes  down  again.  Christmas  Island  is  so  near  the 
equator  you  could  almost 
jump  onto  it  from  there." 

"Well,  we  're  going  the 
first  chance  we  get.  Can  you 
say  when  that  might  be?" 

"Maybe  a  month,"  said 
the  stranger.  "You  can't 
tell.  What  're  you  going  to 
do  in  the  meantime  ?"  In 
the  intervals  between  mop- 
ping his  brow  he  was  study- 
ing the  boy  and  Tempest 
closely,  and  apparently  the 
inspection   pleased   him. 

"I  g^ess  we  shall  have  to 
find  somewhere  to  stop,'' 
Dave  said.  "It  does  n't  look 
like  a  place  where  we  are 
likely  to  get  work." 

"Work  !  "  the  man 
laughed.  "No.  I  've  been 
here  as  a  planter  for  some 
years  now,  and  I  confess  I 
never  did  see  any  one  work 
yet.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  's  always  a  mystery  to 
me  how  anything  ever  gets 
done.  You  have  to  explode 
a  stick  of  dynamite  behind 
these  colored  people  to  get 
a  move  on  them.  When  I 
was  running  a  store  in  Dog- 
tooth City,  Dakota,  I  would 
n't  have  stood  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  no  siree !  I  was 
strictly  business  every  time 
and  all  the  time  there.  I 
made  my  pile  in  Dogtooth 
City,  and  I  won't  say  I  did 
n't  come  pretty  near  to  mak- 
ing Dogtooth  City.  too.     I 

was  mayor  of  that  little  burg  three  times,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  which  particular  kind  of  a 
fool  I  am  to  be  here  now,  when  I  could  go  back 
to  Dogtooth  and  be  mayor  a  fourth  time  if  I 
liked.  They  know  there  that  Joe  f  lagg  won't 
stand  any  nonsense." 

Clearly,  Mr.  Flagg  was  naturally  garrulous, 
and  he  was  letting  off  steam,  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  a  stranger  for  some  time. 
But  also  he  was  thinking  while  he  talked,  and 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  at  length. 


"It  's  mighty  lonely  up  at  my  bungalow,"  he 
went  on  after  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause,  dur- 
ing which  he  gave  a  final  and  comprehensive 
glance  at  the  pair,  "but  I  'd  sure  be  tickled  to 
death  if  you  'd  come  up  and  stop  with  me  for  a 
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while.  It  seems  as  though  I  had  n't  had  any 
one  to  talk  to  in  years.  Now  when  I  was  in  Dog- 
tooth City — " 

"That's  very  kind  of  you."  said  Tempest,  leap- 
ing at  the  chance.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
were  just  ])eginning  to  wonder  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  us.  If  we  can  give  you  any  help  about 
the  place — " 

"Tush,  tush !"  said  Mr.  Flagg.  "You  are  doing 
me  a  favor.  I  like  to  let  my  tongue  wag,  and  I 
've  got  nobody  to  talk  to  up  there  but  Kanakas." 
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"By  the  way,  we  've  got  a  Kanaka  that  we  're 
taking  along  with  us."  Tempest  said,  nodding  his 
head  in  Jim's  direction.  "If  you  would  n't  mind 
giving  him  a  shake-down,  too — " 

"Sure!  Bring  him  right  along.  This  reminds 
me  of  old  times.  Why.  my  house  was  Liberty 
Hall  when  I  lived  in  Dogtooth  City — " 

Mr.  Flagg  rambled  on  as  his  skinny  pony 
walked  in  leisurely  fashion  over  the  brow  of  a 
liiil.  along  a  lane  between  the  waving  trees  of  the 
plantation,  and  finally  to  a  rambling  house  with  a 
wide  veranda  running  all  round  it. 

"Here  we  are."  said  Mr.  Flagg.  "And  when 
1  tell  you  you  're  the  first  people  I  have  had  stay- 
ing under  my  roof  for  nearly  eighteen  months, 
jjerhaps  you'll  understand  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
you.  It  's  no  hotel,  mind  you.  We  have  to  put 
u])  with  a  lot  of  things  besides  heat  on  Washing- 
ton Island,  but  I  've  drilled  my  boy  into  cooking 
till  he  is  one  splendid  artist  with  the  pots  and 
l)ans.  though  he  did  n't  even  know  how  to  open 
a  can  of  beans  when  I  first  took  him  in  hand. 
Yessir.  Joe  Flagg  knows  how  to  cook,  though  I 
do  say  it.     When  I  was  in  Dogtooth  City — " 

"He  's  a  decent  sort  of  chap,  is  n't  he?"  said 
Tempest  to  Dave  a  little  later,  when  they  were 
alone  for  a  few  minutes. 

"He  's  great,  so  far  as  his  hospitality  goes," 
the  hoy  replied.  ''This  suits  us  down  to  the 
ground,  but  I  fancy  we  shall  get  a  bit  tired  of 
Dogtooth  City  before  we  say  good-by.  sha'  n't 
we  ?" 

"That  's  easy,"  said  Tempest.  "All  you  have 
to  do  w^hen  you  see  it  coming  is  to  butt  in  with 
some  other  subject,  and  he  switches  ofif  all  right." 

Mr.  Flagg  certainly  went  out  of  his  w^ay  to  be 
agreeable  to  his  guests,  and  both  Dave  and  his 
companion  found  it  a  particularly  pleasant  change 
to  live  in  a  comparatively  comfortable  house  and 
be  waited  on.  Joe  Flagg  was  as  amusing  as  he 
was  fat,  and  he  often  sat  by  the  hour  pufiing  at 
his  pipe,  telling  remarkable  stories  of  his  early 
life  in  the  West,  when  men  really  carried  six- 
shooters  just  as  they  do  to-day  Jn  the  movies.  In 
spite  of  his  rotundity  Joe  Flagg  was  a  very  active 
man.  He  was  always  wiping  perspiration  from 
his  brow  with  the  great  handkerchief,  but  the  way 
he  got  round  on  foot  i)ut  his  scraggy  pony  to 
shame.  Also  he  was  an  amateur  sailor  of  no 
mean  ability,  and  often  went  for  a  long  cruise, 
acconii)anied  by  a  couple  of  Kanakas,  in  a  three- 
ton  sailing  craft  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  more 
interest  than  he  did  in  his  plantation  or  anything 
else.  He  appeared  to  be  devoid  of  fear.  His  boat 
certainly  rode  well  in  a  heavy  sea,  but  the  rougher 
the  weather  the  more  Flagg  liked  it. 

"I   'd  run  the  three  of  vou  over  to  Christmas 


Island   myself,"   he   said   one   day,    "only    I    don't 
want  to  lose  you." 

"You  must  know  these  waters  well,  then." 

"I  ought  to."  said  Flagg.  "I  've  been  pottering 
around  in  'em  for  years." 

Tempest  was  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments. 
He  caught  Dave's  eye.  The  same  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  both  of  them  at  that  instant. 

"There  was  a  bark  called  the  Hattcras  went 
ashore  somewhere  around  here  years  ago."  Tem- 
pest said  at  last.     "Ever  hear  anything  of  it?" 

Joe  Flagg  rubbed  his  chin  with  a  pudgy  finger. 

"The  name  is  kind  of  familiar,"  he  said,  "but  I 
don't  place  it  for  the  minute.  A  good  many  ships 
have  hit  trouble   in   this  locality   first   and   la.st." 

"Did  you  ever  land  on  Fanning  Island?  Do 
you  know  any  of  the  islands  to  the  south  of  there 
— in  the  direction  of  Christmas  Island,  I  mean?" 
asked  Tempest. 

"Yes,  in  a  way,"  Flagg  said.  "There  are  n't 
many  of  'em  till  you  get  nearer  the  equator. 
Pretty  lonely  spots  too.  let  me  tell  you." 

"Did  you  ever  notice  a  wreck  on  one  of  them?" 

"More  than  one,"  replied  their  .host,  "but  I 
don't  remember  anything  particular  about  any 
of  'em.  The  sea  does  n't  leave  much  of  them  ex- 
cept a  few  ribs  after  a  year  or  so." 

Again  Dave  and  Tempest  exchanged  glances. 
'   "I  wonder  whether  you  happen  to  know  of  an 
island  round  about  there  that  has  a  biggish  hill  on 
it  that  looks  like  a  camel's  back,"  Tempest  said. 

"There  is  one  with  a  hill  on  it,"  replied  Flagg, 
reaching  for  a  chart,  "and  that  may  be  the  one 
you  're  talking  of.  You  see,  they  're  all  very  low 
in  the  water.  That  island  with  the  hill  must  have 
been  bumped  up  by  an  earthquake  or  something. 
I  never  noticed  a  camel's  back  on  it,  but  you  'd 
probably  only  see  the  resemblance  from  one  side. 
I  'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  this  is  it,"  he 
went  on,  indicating  the  point  on  the  chart  with 
the  stem  of  his  pipe.  "You  thinking  of  setting 
up  a  real  estate  business  there  ?"  he  asked,  with 
an  amused  smile.  "I  give  you  my  word  that  it  's 
one  dreary  place." 

How  many  times  had  Dave  and  Tempest  pored 
over  their  chart  and  speculated  idly  on  which  of 
the  little  dots  indicated  their  island ! 

"It  certainly  does  just  about  fit  it,  does  n't  it?" 
Tempest  said  to  Dave  with  a  touch  of  enthusi- 
asm.    "We  '11  make  for  there  first,  anyway." 

"Well,  it  's  none  of  my  business,"  said  Mr. 
Flagg,  "but  if  there  's  any  way  I  can  help  you. 
put  a  name  to  it." 

"That  's  very  kind  of  you."  said  Tempest,  aj)- 
parently  absorbed  for  the  moment  in  getting  an 
obstinate  pipe  to  burn.  Here  was  Old  Man 
Opportunity  hammering  hard.     Mr.  Flagg  had  a 
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boat  that  was  perfectly  suitalile  for  the  trip.  Mr. 
Magg  and  his  two  Kanaka  sailors  knew  the 
waters  as  well  as  any  one  else.  Mr.  Flagg,  also, 
probably  knew  the  very  place  Dave  and  Tempest 
were  so  anxious  to  reach.  Tempest  did  some 
hard  and  quick  thinking  in  a  very  few  seconds. 
It  would  only  be  fair,  if  they  took  Mr.  Flagg 
into  partnership,  to  give  him  a  full  share  of  the 
possible  proceeds.  After  burning  his  second 
match.  Tempest  had  decided  that  he  and  Dave 
would  carry  out  their  original  program  and  do 
the  whole  thing  off  their  own  bat  if  possible.  At 
least  they  could  make  their  one  big  effort.  If 
that  failed, — if  they  could  not  get  a  boat,  or  if 
they  got  a  boat  and  could  not  find  the  place  they 
\\  ere  looking  for. — it  would  always  be  possible  to 
come  back  to  Joe  Flagg  and  put  the  proposition 
up  to  him  on  a  proper  business  basis. 

"No.  I  don't  see  exactly  that  you  can  do  any- 
thing for  us."  Tempest  added  at  length.  '"There  's 
a  wreck  there  that  Dave  and  I  have  a  particular 
fancy  to  look  over,  and  we  're  going  to  make  a 
trip  in  that  direction  from  Christmas  Island,  when 
we  get  there.  It  may  be  waste  of  time,  but  we  've 
set  our  minds  on  it.  There  was  some  stuff  worth 
a  pile  of  money  on  the  Hatteras  when  she  was 
lost,  but  that  's  a  good  many  years  since." 

"Go  to  it,"  said  Flagg  encouragingly.  "Never 
let  a  chance  slip  by.  That  has  always  been  my 
motto,  because  if  you  don't  grab  your  chances  in 
this  world,  you  won't  get  anywhere.  But  if  I 
may  express  an  opinion  without  discouraging  you, 
it  seems  like  a  mighty  slender  chance  to  me. 
Perhaps  you  've  never  seen  a  real  storm  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  eh?  I  mean  the  sort  of  storm 
that  smashes  everything.  Well.  I  tell  you  that 
anything  but  rocks  on  the  beach  gets  beaten  up 
into  splinters  in  very  little  time.  I  'm  afraid 
you  won't  find  any  wreck  there.  If  I  'm  not  too 
inquisitive,  what  is  the  stuff  in  the  vessel  ? 
You  've  got  a  nice  job  on  if  it  is  at  all  bulky." 

"Platinum."  Tempest  replied.  "It  is  worth  a 
good  deal  more  than  gold  nowadays.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  handle  if  ever  we  got  the 
chance  to  handle  it." 

Joe  Flagg  shook. his  head  slowly  many  times. 

"I  hate  to  sound  like  a  wet  blanket,"  he  said, 
"but  you  're  up  against  some  proposition.  Do  you 
know  what  part  of  the  ship  this  treasure  stuff 
was  stored  in  ?" 

"Well,  it  would  n't  be  in  the  hold."  Tempest 
said.  "We  figure  on  it  being  in  one  of  the  cabins, 
or  perhaps  the  owner  had  given  it  into  the  cap- 
tain's care.  He  might  have  had  it  locked  up  in 
his  quarters." 

"Yes.  but  my  dear  man."  Flagg  said,  "you  don't 
tell  me  seriously  that  you  expect  to  find  the  cap- 


tain's cabin  there  now,  with  the  remains  of  his 
breakfast  on  the  table  just  as  he  left  it!" 

"Well,  we  're  going,  anyway,  are  n't  we, 
Dave?"  replied  Tempest.  "You  see,  Mr.  Flagg. 
there  is  just  this  point.  The  bark  is  n't  lying  in 
an  exposed  place.  She  is — or  was — squatting 
snugly,  weighted  down  with  sand,  in  the  shelter 
of  a  lagoon  where  the  sea  practically  could  n't 
smash  her  up.  At  any  rate,  she  would  have 'a 
far  better  chance  in  there  than  she  would  if  she 
were  just  lying  stranded  on  the  rocks  in  the 
open." 

"That  makes  a  difference,"  said  Flagg.  more 
encouragingly,  "though  you  '11  have  to  go  there 
to  find  out  how  much  difference.  Listen  to  me. 
Tempest.  I  'm  a  man  of  business,  as  any  one 
in  Dogtooth  City  will  tell  you,  and  all  my  life  I  'vc 
been  willing  to  take  a  chance  when  there  was  a 
good  thing  going.  You  know  well  enough  that 
there  are  big  difficulties  ahead  of  you.  Now.  why 
not  let  me  come  in  on  the  deal?  My  boat  is 
lying  here  in  Shavay  Bay  doing  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. I  could  provision  her  for  the  trip  and 
land  you  right  back  here  on  this  beach  with  the 
stuff — if  we  found  it.  What  do  you  say?  Of 
course,  I  would  n't  want  to  do  it  for  nothing. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  t 
suppose  there  's  only  you  and  the  boy  in  on  the 
proposition.  Suppose  we  say  split  the  proceeds 
into  three  ?" 

Dave  looked  at  his  friend  inqun-mgiy.  He  had 
great  respect  for  Tempest's  judgment,  and  would 
have  fallen  in  with  any  suggestion  Tempest 
considered  satisfacrory.  The  idea  sounded  fair 
enough.  Anyway,  Dave  was  not  actuated  by  any 
mercenary  motive;  so  far,  the  love  of  adventure 
had  carried  him  toward  the  Hatteras  as  much  as 
had  any  hope  of  monetary  reward.  Tempest 
knew  that,  and  he  avoided  the  boy's  eyes  for  the 
moment.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  by  far 
the  easiest  course  to  do  as  Flagg  said,  but  from 
a  purely  business  point  of  view  the  notion  struck 
Tempest  as  being  stupid.  If  Mr.  Flagg  had  sud- 
denly descended  wi>h  his  boat  on  them  while  they 
were  marooned  after  the  wreck  of  the  Manihiki. 
it  was  very  possible  that  Tempest  would  have 
leaped  at  the  chance  of  making  the  little  fat  man 
a  partner  in  the  matter.  But  as  things  were,  it 
was  dift'erent.  Fortune  had  favored  them  greatly 
by  bringing  them  so  close  to  the  spot  they  were 
struggling  to  reach.  Perhaps  fortune  would  do 
more  for  them.  The  weather  remained  perfect. 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  offer  a  third  of  a  possible 
fortune  in  return  for  this  proffered  assistance. 

"I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said,  after 
careful  deliberation,  "and  I  don't  mind  saying  it  's 
a  big  temptation,  because  it  sounds  fair;  but  vou 
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see,  Mr.  Flagg,  \vc  ve  made  up  our  minds  to 
worry  through  alone.  I  'm  not  very  obstinate  in 
the  ordinary  way,  hut  when  I  do  set  my  teeth  into 
a  thing  it  takes  a  whole  lot  to  get  'cm  out  again. 
I  '11  tell  you  what  I  would  l)c  very  glad  to  do, 
though.  We  want  a  boat.  You  know  that.  Let 
us  have  yours  for  the  trip,  and  in  return  we  will 
pay  you  whatever  you  think  is  reasonable  for  the 
hire  of  it.  And  on  the  top  of  that,  we  '11  under- 
take to  hand  over  a  thousand  dollars  more  in  case 
we  are  successful.     Are  you  agreeable?" 

The  discussion  of  high  finance  evidently  made 
Toe  Flagg  perspire  more  than  ever.  He  mojrpcd 
his  brow  industriously,  but  shook  his  head. 

"No  sir,"  he  said.  "Nobody  goes  off  in  the 
Firefly  except  when  I  'm  in  her.  I  've  alius 
made  that  a  rule,  and  I  alius  shall.  I  come  in  as 
a  partner  for  a  third  of  the  spoil,  or  the  Firefly 
stops  where  she  is." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  he  said  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Flagg,  and  I  'm  sorry  we  can't  do 
business  with  you,"  said  Tempest. 

"All  right,"  said  their  rotund  host,  indifferently. 
"I  don't  blame  you.  Probably  I  'd  feel  the  same 
way  myself  if  I  were  in  your  shoes.  A  difference 
of  opinion  in  a  little  matter  of  business  need  n't 
alter  friendship,  need  it?  Now.  I  remember 
when  I  was  mayor  of  Dog-tooth  City — " 

Chai'Ter   XI 

IN    WHICH    THE    FIREFLY  DISAPPEARS 

Lv  spite  of  his  obvious  disappointment,  Joe  Flagg 
remained  as  suave  and  courteous  to  his  two 
guests  as  ever.  Both  Tempest  and  Dave,  how- 
ever, began  to  grow  restless  as  time  slipped  along. 
There  was  still  no  sign  of  a  vessel  calling  to  take 
them  to  Christmas  Lsland,  and  they  felt  they  could 
not  impose  on  Mr.  Flagg's  generous  hospitality 
much  longer. 

When  Mr.  Flagg  was  engaged  with  affairs  con- 
nected with  his  plantation,  the  other  two  often 
went  for  a  long  hike  together.  It  was  seven  miles 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  There 
were  few  houses  except  those  near  Invisible  Bay, 
where  the  chief  settlement  was  situated.  The 
idea  of  hiring  another  boat  had  already  occurred 
to  Tempest,  but  unfortunately  there  was  not  one 
that  aj»peared  to  be  suitalile  for  the  purpose.  A 
good  many  of  the  island's  residents  owned  small 
craft,  but  Tempest  was  not  inclined  to  trust  his 
own  life  and  that  of  Dave  to  such  cockle-shells. 

During  one  of  their  rambles  they  heard  that 
there  was  an  Englishman  named  Cresswell  living 
near  the  north  shore,  who  had  a  fairly  useful 
sailing-boat  called  the  Nautilus,  and  the  pair 
promptly    started    off   on    a   tour    of    inspection. 


Cresswell,  they  found,  was  a  taciturn  soul,  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  nursing  a  grouch  and  a  bad 
leg.  He  could  only  hobble  about  with  the  aid  of 
a  stick,  and  his  boat  was  lying  on  the  beach,  ex- 
])oscd  to  the  merciless  glare  of  the  tropic  sun. 
The  i)aint  on  its  side  was  blistered,  and  the  heat 
was  fast  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  a  sieve. 

Tempest  examined  it  carefully  before  beard- 
ing Cresswell,  and  though  far  from  pleased  with 
the  craft,  he  decided  it  might  be  made  seaworthy. 

The  task  of  putting  the  matter  before  Cress- 
well, however,  was  a  somewhat  delicate  one,  for 
their  funds  were  not  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  all  the  money  they  possessed  would  be  needed 
for  provisions,  unless  they  were  to  run  the  risk 
of  starving  to  death  out  of  sight  of  land. 

''We  want  to  make  a  little  trip  on  the  water, 
sir,"  said  Tempest,  "and  we  thought  perhaps-  you 
might  loan  your  boat  to  us,  for  a  consideration." 

Cresswell  glared  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Who  told  you  I  'd  lend  it?"  he  asked  acidly. 

"Nobody,"  replied  Tempest.  "But  we  need  it 
rather  badly,  and  as  you  were  n't  using  it  just 
now  we  thought  you  perhaps  might.  She  's  just 
getting  ruined  by  lying  there  in  the  sun.  H  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  us  to  use  her  for  a 
while,  I  '11  make  her  seaworthy  for  you." 

"Don't  know  as  I  want  her  made  seaworthy." 
the  man  replied.  "She  's  comfortable  enough 
lying  where  she  is." 

"I  'm  sorry  we  can't  offer  to  pay  for  it  in  ad- 
vance, Mr.  Cresswell,"  Dave  said,  "but  I  '11  give 
you  my  word  that  the  money  shall  be  sent  to  you 
sooner  or  later." 

Cresswell  laughed.  Something  about  the  notion 
seemed  to  amuse  him.  He  scrutinized  the  boy 
carefully  for  a  few  moments. 

"Hang  me  if  I  don't  put  you  to  the  test,  young- 
ster," he  said.  "Ten  dollars  a  day  is  what  I  "11 
charge  you,  and  you  're  to  make  good  anything 
that  gets  broken.  And  if  you  find  she  's  sinking 
and  you  're  going  to  drown,  don't  annoy  me  by 
throwing  farewell  messages  overboard  in  bottles." 

Before  Dave  or  Tempest  had  time  to  thank  him 
l)roperly  Mr.  Cresswell  hobbled  into  his  house. 

"He  's  a  queer  sort,"  Dave  said. 

"Never  mind,  we  have  a  boat  now,"  commented 
Tempest,  with  a  new  flash  of  enthusiasm.  ".She 
is  n't  exactly  the  .sort  of  craft  I  should  have 
chosen  for  monkeying  about  with  in  the  Pacific, 
but  she  's  better  than  nothing.  Now  my  lad,  off 
with  that  coat  of  yours.  We  have  a  nice  little 
job  ahead  of  us  to  fix  the  tub." 

Near  the  boat  was  a  shed  in  which  the  sails 
were  stored.  They  were  in  passable  condition. 
Some  of  the  lanyards  were  rotten,  but  there 
was  other  rope  that  could  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
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pose.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  haul  the 
boat  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  half  sink  her 
to  swell  her  timhers.  They  put  in  the  rest  of  that 
day  repairing  the  gear. 

Next  morning  they  found  their  boat  consider- 
ably improved.  They  hauled  her  high  and  dry, 
and  set  to  work  calking  the  leaky  cracks.    Before 


as  they  walked  back.  "I  believe  he  thought  we 
sliould  change  our  minds  eventually  and  take  him 
into  partnership." 

"He  certainly  has  been  mighty  good  to  us," 
Tempest  replied,  "and  I  would  n't  do  anything  to 
make  him  feel  peeved  if  I  could  help  it,  bless  his 
heart.     But  business   is  business,   Dave,  and  we 
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nightfall  Tempest  nodded  ai)provingly  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  result  of  their  labors. 

"I  "m  satisfied,"  he  said.  "If  only  we  have 
fairly  decent  weather,  there  is  n't  the  least  cause 
for  us  to  feel  anxious.  Come  on,  Dave.  Let  's 
take  her  for  a  spin." 

When  afloat,  the  Nautilus  exceeded  Tempest's 
expectations.  They  tried  her  both  before  the 
wind  and  tacking,  and  their  spirits  rose  joyously 
when  they  found  how  handy  she  was. 

Up  to  the  present  they  had  said  nothing  to  Joe 
Flagg  about  their  acquisition  of  the  Nautilus, 
out  of  consideration  for  that  individual's  feelings, 
but  now  it  was  necessary  to  mention  the  matter, 
as  all  that  remained  to  be  done  before  they  could 
start  was  to  lay  in  the  necessary  stock  of  food 
and  water. 

"I  hope  he  won't  feel  sore  about  it,"  said  Dave, 


should  be  foolish  to  let  sentiment  interfere  witli 
an  affair  of  this  kind." 

Joe  Flagg  was  awaiting  them  on  the  veranda, 
beaming  as  usual,  and  working  diligently  with 
the  handkerchief  upon  his  moist  brow. 

"I  thought  you  'd  deserted  me,"  he  said.  "What 
have  you  two  rascals  been  up  to  all  day?" 

"Getting  ready  to  desert  you,  Mr.  Flagg."  said 
Tempest.  "We  have  changed  our  program  a  little 
instead  of  going  to  Christmas  Island.  I  'm  afraid 
we  have  almost  overstayed  our  welcome  as  it  is." 

"What  's  this — what  's  this?"  puffed  their  host. 
"What  d'  you  mean  about  overstaying  your  wel- 
come? Wait  till  I  say  anything  like  that.  I 
know  of  no  vessel  coming  here  for  a  week  yet." 

"That 's  so,"  said  Tempest.  "Fortunately  we  've 
found  a  sailing-boat  that  will  do  for  our  purpose." 

Mr.  Flagg  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
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'All  ri.i(ht.  my  lads."  he  said  at  last.  '•Von 
know  your  outi  affairs  best.  But  don't  f^et  any 
crazy  notion  into  your  heads  that  I  "m  wantinj?  to 
turn  you  out.  Under  my  roof  you  can  stoj)  a^ 
long  as  you  have  a  mind  to.  see?" 

Mr.  Flagg  was  so  amiable  about  the  matter, 
and  treated  his  guests  with  such  marked  affability 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening  that  Tempest  al- 
most found  it  in  his  heart  to  relent.  Only  the 
fact  that  the  trim  little  Xautiliis  was  lying  snug- 
ly at  anchor  caused  him  to  refrain.  After  an 
carl)  breakfast  next  morning  Dave  and  his  coni- 
])anion  started  out  for  the  north  shore  to  take 
possession  of  their  boat. 

I'ivc  minutes  after  they  went  aboard  the 
Xautiliis  was  heading  round  the  bend  toward 
.Shavay  Bay.  both  her  occupants  feeling  more 
than  a  little  pleased  with  themselves. 

"Hello,  Flagg's  boat  is  out.  I  see,"  Dave  said 
when  they  reached  their  destination. 

"I  guess  he  has  gone  fishing."  Tempest  said. 
"No.  he  said  he  was  going  to  be  very  busy  on 
the  plantation   all  day.     He  will  kick  up  a  nice 
rumpus  with  his  two  Kanakas  if  they  have  taken 
the  Firefly." 

For  some  hours  Tempest  and  Dave  were  ex- 
ceedingly busy.  It  was  probable  that  their  very 
lives  would  depend  on  what  they  took  on  board, 
so  they  laid  out  their  scant  capital  with  the  utmost 
care  at  the  island's  solitary  store.  A  couple  of 
axes,  shovels,  and  a  few  simple  cooking  utensils 
were  placed  on  board. 

"I  'm  afraid  we  have  n't  got  much  in  the  way 
of  navigating  instruments,"  Tempest  said,  "but 
Jim  will  help  us  to  worry  through.  This  pocket- 
comi)ass  of  mine  is  fairly  accurate,  and  with  our 
old  chart  we  oyght  to  manage  all  right.  Heigho ! 
I  've  known  amateur  yachtsmen  who  "d  be  scared 
to  death  at  the  idea  of  making  the  trip  that  is  in 
front  of  us  without  a  sextant,  chronometer,  pat- 
ent log,  ])arometer,  dividers,  and  parallel  rulers, 
besides  compass  and  charts.  Never  mind,  it  's  a 
comfort  to  reflect  that  you  can  only  be  drowned 
once.  Dave,  my  son,  we  're  in  for  it  now.  A 
life  on  the  ocean  wave,  eh?  In  my  time  I  've 
done  some  funny  things,  but  I  never  before  set 
out  in  a  cockle-shell  like  ours,  with  one  boy  and 
a  Kanaka,  looking  for  lost  treasure.  Well,  we  're 
ready  now."  he  added,  as  they  placed  the  last 
beaker  of  fresh  water  in  the  Nautilus.  "I  only 
want  to  see  the  wind  shift  round  a  bit  and  then 
we  will  start." 

"it  "s  due  east  now,  is  n't  it?"  Dave  said. 

"Pretty  near,  and  a  nice  job  we  should  have 

beating  uji  against   it.      1    should   regard   it  as   a 

good   omen    if   the    fates   sent   us   a  gentle    little 

breeze   from  the  northwest  to  start  us  nicely  on 
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our  journex.  Let  's  go  up  to  the  bungalow  and 
say  good-by  to  old  I'lagg,  bless  him  I  He  lias 
been  a  real  friend  to  us." 

Hut  l-'lagg  was  not  there,  nor  did  he  put  in  an 
ap])earance  when  the  sun  was  di])i)ing  in  a  crim- 
son sky  to  the  westward. 

"Bother  him!"  Tempest  said.  'We  can't  very 
well  slide  off  without  wagging  his  ])aw  and  say- 
ing a  few  nice  things.  I  wish  he  VI  come.  The 
breeze  is  dodging  round  more  to  the  westard. 
and  we  should  get  a  fine  start  now." 

After  darkness  had  falleq  Tem])est  began  to 
grow  anxious  al)0ut  Flagg.  The  men  emi)loyed 
on  the  i)lantation  re];orte(l  that  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  him  all  day.  and  his  scraggy  pony  was 
securely  tethered  in  its  sta])le. 

"This  is  beginning  to  get  mysterious,"  Dave 
said. 

"I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to  organize  a  search- 
party  and  hunt  for  him."  Tem])est  suggested. 
"He  may  be  lying  injured  somewhere." 

Dave  was  looking  out  over  the  darkened  sea. 
He  said  nothing  for  several  minutes. 

"I  wonder  whether  a  search-party  would  find 
him."  Dave  observed  after  a  lengthy  pause. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  Tempest  asked 
quickly.     His  own  nerves  were  almost  on  edge. 

"I  mean,"  said  Dave,  slowly,  "do  you  really 
think  he  is  on  Washington  Island  this  minute  ?" 

"Great  Mackerel.  Dave,  but  I  "m  glad  you  've 
said  it !  Do  you  know,  the  same  idea  has  been 
worrying  me  ever  since  sunset,  and  yet  I  hated 
to  put  it  into  words." 

"Well,  isince  we  have  put  it  into  words,  what 
about  it?" 

There  was  a  steely  glitter  in  the  boy's  eyes 
which  Tempest  had  never  seen  there.  The  same 
glitter  had  come  once  or  twice  before,  when  Dave 
suddenly  found  himself  in  danger  or  when  faced 
with  ai)i)arently  insurmountable  obstacles,  just  as 
it  had  come  into  the  eyes  of  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  on  similar  occasions. 

"There  is  no  sign  of  the  Fircjly."  agreed  Tem- 
pest. "I  wonder  if  the  old  villain  is  trying  to 
beat  us  to  it." 

"Now  I  come  to  think  of  it."  said  Dave,  "lie 
never  could  look  one  straight  in  the  face.  Tem- 
])est,  I  've  got  my  suspicions!" 

"And  so  have  I,  Dave,"  Tem])est  replied,  now 
thoroughly  strung  up.  "The  longer  we  hang 
around  here,  the  better  start  he  has.  Fortunately, 
the  wind  has  n't  been  in  the  right  quarter  to  ])lease 
him  all  day.  Come  on,  Dave."  he  added,  already 
hurrying  in  the  direction  of  their  boat.  "I  don't 
know  what  si)ce(l  Magg  can  knock  out  of  the 
Firefly,  but  we  'II  give  him  a  run  for  his  money 
in   the  Xautiliis." 

continued) 
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Chapter  VIII 


WHAT     S    IN'    A    slipper; 


Dorothea  had  often  wondered  what  Aunt  Ida 
would  choose  for  the  souvenir  of  her  maj^ic 
month.  The  pretty  silver-mesh  purse?  A  neck- 
lace? The  little  gold  wrist-watch?  Her  imag- 
ination roved  among  the  trinkets  with  which  the 
dressing-table  in  the  blue-and-gold  room  at  I'^air- 
wood  had  been  stocked,  but  without  settling  to 
rest  on  any  one  of  them.  They  were  all  so 
pretty,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  selection. 
But  when  she  drew  aside  the  enfolding  tissue  in 
the  box  that  actually  came,  she  realized  at  once 
that  there  had  been  no  chance  for  choice.  The 
rose-pink  gown  was  inevitably  right.  Its  shim- 
mering folds  summed  up  all  the  carefree,  luxur- 
ious living  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  in  one  rosy, 
modish  dream.  With  a  little  crooning  cry  the 
girl  picked  it  up  in  her  arms  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  it,  as  though  in  its  exquisite  perfection 
she  were  caressing  the  beauty  and  glamor,  ^e 
gayety  and  ease,  of  life  at  Fairwood.  ,;V^^ 

"I  never  dreamed  she  would  send  anything  -^o 
big,"  she  thought  happily,  delving  deeper  into  the 
box.  "Here  are  the  silk  stockings  and  the  slip- 
pers, and — why,  everything  that  goes  with  it. 
straight  through!  What  a  darling  Aunt  Ida  is! 
Oh,  I  did  have  such  good  times  in  this  dress!" 

Deliberately,  though  it  was  mid-forenoon, 
Dorothea  dropped  down  on  the  floor  beside  the 
open  box  and  dreamed  of  those  good  times. 

"Just  for  ten  minutes,"  she  told  herself.  "I  '11 
work  all  the  faster  for  taking  a  breathing-space. 
You  dear,  beautiful  dress!  You  made  me  so  fine, 
I  did  n't  know  myself.  Could  you  do  it  again,  I 
wonder,  just  any  time  I  should  put  you  on?" 

So  the  belated  postman's  ring  found  her.  The 
first  letter  bore  Dorothea's  name.  Without  look- 
ing farther,  she  tore  it  open  eagerly  and  read 
with  quickening  pulse-beats. 

"Oho!  So  she  tried  to  send  me  one  slijjper, 
and  it  looked  so  lonesome  she  had  to  put  in  the 
other  things!  She  hopes  I  won't  object  if  in 
this  case  I  don't  pattern  perfectly  on  my  grand- 
mother. I  don't,  not  in  the  least,  thank  you — 
you  wonderful  person !"  The  girl  blew  a  kiss  in 
the  direction  of  far-away  Fairwood. 

Then  she  grew  sober,  for  the  letter  continued: 

It  is  a  trifle  difficult  to  i)ut  off  our  friend  Jerry.  I 
did  n't  know  what  you  wanted  him  to  know,  so  I  told 
him  nothing.     'I'he  boy  found  me  as  impenetrable  to  his 


in(|iiiries  about  you  as  1  found  him  persistent  in  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  make  them.  Now  the  adroit 
young  scamp  has  written  you — 1  judge  by  the  post- 
mark. He  knows  I  cannot  be  too  dense  to  forward  a 
letter.  I  have  just  re-directed  it.  thereby  shifting  re- 
sponsibility to  your  shoulders.  Do  what  you  like.  iu> 
dear.  He  is  a  nice  boy,  an  uncommonly  nice  boy,  I 
incline  to  think. 

Dorothea  put  out  her  hand  and  searched 
through  the  envelops  beside  her  for  Jerry's  script. 
There  it  was,  big  and  black  and  emphatic,  scrawl- 
ing across  the  white  square.  And  under  the  name, 
in  .\unt  Ida's  small,  firm  lettering,  Dorothea's 
home  town  and  street. 

Quickly  the  girl  broke  the  seal.  Jerry  began 
without  salutation : 

Miss  you,  Dorothea?  Well,  rafher  I  What  do  you 
think  a  dance  is  like  without  the  girl  it  "s  given  for? 
We  all  bucked  up  and  did  our  handsomest,  but — I  guess 
it  s  all  in  the  but.  You  know —  Perfectly  good  dance, 
but — ■  Perfectly  good  bunch  of  girls,  but —  Scnuiip- 
tious  nuisic,  flowers,  eats,  everything,  but —  Next  time 
don't  get  panicy  and  run  away.  Sit  tight  and  work  the 
wires.  Western  Union  needs  something  to  do.  Mrs. 
Wright  says  the  kids  are  coming  out  fine.  Mighty  glad 
to  hear  it.  But  you  're  all  right,  Dorothea.  You 
would  n't  be  you  if  you  had  n't  run  at  the  first  sciueal. 

ln\ite  another  girl  to  the  frat  doings?  You  bet  I 
did  n't  !  No  substitutes  wanted.  Norman  lent  me 
Marje  now  an4.  then.  An  extra  fellow  fits  in  well 
enough  at  su^ '\imes,  especially  when  another  fellow 
has  two  girls.  Oh,  I  was  useful,  but  I  can't  say  I  had 
the  best  time  ever.  If  I  should  ask  a  certain  girl  up  to 
the  Prom,  do  you  suppose  she  'd  accept  my  invitation  ? 
And  if  she  said  she  'd  come,  would  her  family  be  likely 
to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  doctor's  clutches  long 
enough  to  let  her  get  there?  "Up  to  the  Prom"  is 
good,  is  n't  it,  when  I  don't  even  know  where  you  live  ? 
Tried  hard  enou.gli  to  find  out  last  week.  Drove  o\er 
to  Aunt  Isabel's  for  the  week-end, — no,  we  're  not 
exactly  living  over  there, — but  Mrs.  Wright  talked  so 
fast  the  only  time  I  saw  her — about  you  and  the  first 
Marathon  and  a  number  of  other  things — I  did  n't  get 
a  chance  to  find  out  your  address.  Asked  her  once, 
but  she  did  rt't  hear  me.  So  I  shall  have  to  get  this 
forwarded  from  Fairwood.  Don't  forget  to  let  me 
know  what  Viou  think  about  prospects  for  the  Prom. 
It  comes  in  February. 

Jkrrv. 

Dorothea  sat  quite  still  on  the  floor  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  She  read  it  again  and  then 
again,  and  still  she  could  come  to  no  conclusion 
as  to  what  she  would  do. 

Jerry  counted  on  the  certainty  of  her  answer  to 
give  him  her  address.  She  could  not  so  inuch  as 
write  and  tell  him  that  the  Proin  was  out  of  the 
question  without  letting  him  know  where  she 
lived.     Not  that  she   had  any  desire  to  conceal 
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the  fact  that  her  home  was  in  the  same  town  as 
his.  He  had  belonged  to  the  world  of  the  Fair- 
wood  month,  that  was  all,  a  play  world  which 
was  n't  in  the  least  her  own  workaday  world, 
and  she  had  promised  Jierself  that  the  two  should 
not  mix.     From  all  points  of  view  it  seemed  the 
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sensible  course  to  keep  them  apart.  But  Jerry 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  slightest  idea 
that  the  girl  he  had  played  and  motored  and 
danced  with  at  Fairwood  ever  had  anything  to 
engage  her  other  than  such  matters  as  absorbed 
the  attention  of  his  cousin  !Marjorie.  If  he  knew, 
Dorothea  was  quite  clear  on  this  point,  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  his  attitude.  Jerry  was  no 
snob.   He  might  think  it  rather  jolly,  if  he  thought 


at  all.     The  cru.x  of  the  matter   was   that  their 
worlds  were  utterly  different. 

"There  is  n't  time  enough,  and  we  have  n't 
money  enough,  to  mix  them."  thought  Dorothea. 
"Here  I  can't  motor  and  run  around  to  lunch- 
eons and  tennis  all  day  and  dance  a  quarter  of 
the  night ;  and  Father  could 
n't  afford  to  let  me  if  I 
wanted  to.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  house  and  the 
twins  and  the  whole  family 
if  I  did  that?  The  girl's 
Jerry  knows  here  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  play.  I  sup- 
pose he  might  know  me  too, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  on 
my  own  terms.  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  like  that. 
He  is  n't  a  snob,  but  he  likes 
to  have  his  own  way,  and  his 
way  is  to  do  anything  that 
occurs  to  him  the  minute  he 
thinks  of  it.  I  could  n't  do 
that.  I  should  have  to  plan 
and  see  that  somebody  was 
looking  after  the  twins,  and 
leave  Bridget  contented,  and 
the  dinner  ordered,  and — Oh 
dear  me,  no !  This  is  my 
job,  and  you  can't  run  your 
job  and  be  a  lady  of  leisure, 
too,  though  you  can  have 
plenty  of  fun.  I  mean  to  go 
in  for  more  fun  just  as  soon 
as  the  twins  are  well.  I'm 
going  out  more  with  Jim. 
and  I  'II  say  yes  whenever 
Father  asks  me,  and  I  intend 
to  see  more  of  the  girls. 
But  Jerry — " 

She  poised  the  letter  on 
one  hand  and  regarded  it 
with  troubled  eyes.  Was 
there  room  for  Jerry  in  this 
temperate  program  of  pleas- 
ure? Would  he  be  content 
with  such  room  as  there 
was  ?  What  would  happen 
to  their  friendship  on  such  terms?  Could  it  bear 
translation  from  care-free,  leisurely  Fairwood 
to  a  working  world  ?  Responsibility  had  made 
Dorothea  thoughtful  beyond  her  years. 

"I  'd  rather  remember  it  as  it  was  than  have 
it  just  peter  out  here,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I 
don't  believe  I  could  bear  that.  A  month  like  the 
one  Aunt  Ida  gave  me  ought  not  to  have  any 
consequences,  anyway.     They  would  have  such  a 
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hard  time  living  up  to  what  went  before.  But 
Jerry  did  n't  know,  as  I  did,  that  tliere  were  n't 
to  be  any  consequences.  1  must  play  fair — I 
must !" 

There  was  another  point  to  be  considered,  and 
Dorothea  did  not  blink  it.  If  he  failed  to  hear 
from  her.  would  n't  Jerry  forget?  Boys'  mem- 
ories were  short  sometimes.  One  girl's  image 
succeeded  another  on  the  retina  of  their  attention. 
She  knew  how  it  was  with  Jim.  If  nothing 
deepened  the  imi)rint,  if  time  and  other  girls  and 
the  myriad  absorptions  of  a  popular  young  man's 
life  were  allowed  to  blot  her  name  out  of  his 
immediate  program,  there  could  be  scant  doubt 
but  that  Jerry  would  forget.  The  flame  of  a 
boy's  friendship,  even  more  than  a  girl's,  needed 
something  to  fan  it.  Without  fresh  stimulus, 
when  Jerry  came  home  at  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas,  with  the  happenings  of  the  remote 
autumn  packed  well  down  in  his  memory  box, 
she  would  look  to  him,  if  he  chanced  to  see  her. 
exactly  as  she  had  told  Jim,  a  little  like  a  girl 
he  u.sed  to  know. 

For  a  long  time  Dorothea  sat  on  the  floor, 
beside  the  beautiful  gown,  the  morning  mail  in 
a  little  pile  at  her  side,  hope  and  fear  and  un- 
certainty in  her  heart,  wrestling  with  her  problem. 

"I  'd  like  to  be  knowin',  Miss  Dorothea,  how 
I  'm  to  clane  up  afther  that  woman  and  be  doin' 
me  own  worrk  at  the  same  time.  It  can't  be  done, 
mum." 

"Of  course  not,  Bridget.  Put  Miss  Peck's 
dishes  together  and  leave  them  on  the  shelf  for 
me." 

If  only  she  couia  write  Jerry  a  letter  that 
did  n't  have  any  postmark,  just  a  note  to  say 
"thank  you"  and  tell  him  that  the  month  at  Fair- 
wood  was  n't  ordinary  time  at  all,  that  it  had  been 
cut  out  of  a  sort  of  magic  calendar  and  now  it 
was  over  and  done !  But  it  would  be  silly  to  ask 
Aunt  Ida  to  mail  a  note  from  Seattle,  and,  even 
so,  what  would  Jerry  think  of  a  letter  without 
any  heading?  He  would  know  then  that  she  was 
deliberately  trying  to  withhold  her  address  from 
him.  He  might  even  surmise —  But  it  was  non- 
sense to  imagine  what  he  might  think.  In  any 
case,  whether  she  wrote  or  did  n't  write,  he  was 
bound  to  think  something  odd. 

"Is  it  baked  or  biled  pitaties  we  '11  be  bavin' 
for  dinner?" 

"Boiled,  Bridget.  Served  with  chopped  ])arslcy. 
I  '11  be  out  in  time  to  fix  it." 

How  unutterably  stupid  she  had  been  to  think 
that  anything  in  the  world,  even  weeks  so  dif- 
ferent from  her  normal  weeks  as  to  seem  droi)ped 
into  her  lap  out  of  another  existence,  could 
fail  to  have  consequences !     It  seemed  to  Doro- 


thea, sitting  on  the  floor,  deliberating,  that  she 
had  been  immeasurably  young  and  foolish  and 
unsophisticated  when,  at  Fairwood,  she  had  out- 
lined that  program  about  playing  the  game  for 
all  there  was  in  it  because  it  was  only  a  game 
and  when  it  was  done  it  was  done. 

"But  I  'm  not  sorry  I  did  it,"  she  told  herself. 
"I  'm  not  sorry,  even  if  I  do  have  to  pay  up  now 
by  letting  Jerry  think  what  he  likes.  Only  1  wish 
he  did  n't  have  to  pay,  too.  That  is  n't  quite 
fair,  but  I  can't  hcljj  it.  .\nd  anyway,  as  Marje 
said,  he  knows  hundreds  of  girls.  He  liked  me 
better  than  some,  but  I  'm  not  so  conceited  as 
to  think  the  mold  was  broken  when  I  was  made. 
He  '11  know  plenty  more  of  my  kind  and  other 
kinds  too,  and  maybe  he  '11  like  another  kind 
better.     Yes,  Bridget?" 

"The  man's  been  afther  lavin'  the  wrong  meat. 
Miss  Dorothea.  It  's  Mis'  Clancy's  he  's  left  us: 
way  over  by  the  hill  she  's  livin'.  .Vnd  how  will  I 
be  cookin'  a  roast  for  dinner  and  it  not  in  the 
house  yet?" 

"I  '11  telephone  this  minute.  We  shall  have  to 
have  steak,  Bridget.  That  won't  take  any  time 
at  all,  but  it  does  n't  leave  anything  for  cold  meat. 
I  '11  order  a  tongue,  too." 

With  energetic  steps  Dorothea  turned  from  the 
telephone.  She  picked  u])  the  morning  mail  and 
stacked  it  on  the  living-room  table.  Aunt  Ida's 
letter  went  into  the  pocket  of  her  trim  morning 
dress.  Jerry's  she  tore  across  deliberately,  once, 
twice,  and  poked  the  pieces  under  the  log  on  the 
hearth. 

"There!  If  he  keeps  on  wanting  to  know  me, 
I  guess  he  will  find  a  way  sometime." 

Then  she  lifted  the  rose-i)ink  dress,  the  silk 
stockings  and  slippers  and  dainty  lingerie  in  her 
arms,  and,  running  upstairs,  deposited  them 
hastily  on  her  bed. 

There,  after  school,  Elise  found  them. 

"I  don't  believe  there  's  another  dress  as  pretty 
as  that  in  this  whole  town.  Dot." 

"We  have  n't  seen  everything  there  is  in  town, 
Lisa." 

"How  unspeakably  gorgeous  for  parties  this 
winter !" 

"Oh,  I  don't  expect  to  wear  it  much.  It  's  too 
fine  for  little  informal  things,  and  I  'm  not  often 
asked  to  the  others." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Put  it  away  in  this  drawef  and  now  and  then 
take  it  out  and  look  at  it." 

"Humph!  You  sound  like  an  old  lady  to  talk 
of  sitting  down  and  holding  its  hand  like  that. 
Don't  you  ever  mean  to  have  any  more  fun  ?" 

"Plenty.  But  it  would  n't  be  any  fun  to  ap- 
l)ear  at  one  of  Grace  Sykes's  parties  in  a  dress 
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that  was  nicer  than  anyhody  else  was  wcarin.u:." 
,  "I  'd  just  love  it !" 

Dorothea  laiij?hed.  "When  you  j?o  to  something 
besides  high-school  dances  and  little  things  the 
girls  have,  perhaps  I  '11  let  you  wear  it." 

"It  will  be  all  out  of  style  then.  And  1)esidcs, 
I  '11  bet  you  would  n't.  You  'd  think  I  might 
burst  it." 

Dorothea  laughed  again.  "I  'm  sure  you 
would,  too !" 

Luckily,  the  twins'  convalescence  gave  her 
plenty  to  do,  for  the  weeks  that  followed  were 
not  easy  for  Dorothea.  She  could  n't  help  wish- 
ing that  she  knew  what  Jerry  was  thinking,  and 
at  first  she  caught  herself  spending  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  for  a  busy  person  in  imagining 
the  substance  of  his  surmises.  But  she  soon  put 
a  stop  to  that  practice.  It  wasted  time,  made  her 
unhappy,  and  led  nowhere. 

"You  stupid  girl!"  she  adjured  herself.  "With 
the  twins  getting  well,  you  ought  to  be  as  gay 
as  a  bird.  I  hope  that  lovely  month  did  n't 
spoil  you." 

"It  sha'n't;  I  won't  let  it!"  the  real  Dorothea 
retorted  spiritedly,  wondering  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her  and  why  household  tasks  seemed 
less  interesting  than  they  used  to.  Interesting  or 
not,  she  went  at  them  with  a  will,  for  she  had 
insight  enough  to  see  that  the  way  they  were 
done  made  all  the  difference  between  a  home  and 
a  mere  houise. 

Moreover,  there  were  many  helps  over  hard 
places.  Elise  showed  that  the  experience  of  run- 
ning the  household  had  not  been  wasted.  She 
seconded  Dorothea  in  a  dozen  ways  that  had 
never  occurred  to  her  before. 

"It  's  an  awful  chore  to  keep  house,"  was  Elise's 
dictum.  "I  almost  wish  we  had  been  made  to 
build  nests  and  wear  feathers  and  sit  on  a  bough 
and  sing.  Think  of  all  the  time  it  would  have 
saved !" 

"If  you  had  been  a  robin,"  retorted  her  sister, 
"with  a  nestful  of  gaping  mouths,  you  would  n't 
have  found  much  time  to  sit  on  a  bough  and 
sing." 

"There !  I  've  put  away  the  laundry.  Only 
eleven  bath-towels  came  back,  and  your  list  says 
you  sent  twelve.  I  '11  stop  in  to-morrow  night 
on  my  way  home  from  school  and  talk  to  Mr. 
Parker  about  it.  I  had  a  little  interview  with  him 
once  while  you  were  away.  He  '11  remember  me," 
Elise  concluded  darkly. 

On  one  of  the  most  discouraging  days,  when 
seemingly  for  no  reason  at  all  everything  went 
wrong,  and  Dorothea  was  almost,  but  not  quite, 
tempted  to  wish  herself  back  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  perfect  routine  of  Fairwood.  just  to  get 


rested,  came  a  letter  from  Nita  Grace.  After 
she  had  read  it  she  did  not  have  to  wish  herself 
anywhere;  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  the  letter 
had  rested  her.  "Mrs.  Wright  let  me  have  your 
address,"  Nita  wrote.  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
you  gave  me  the  loveliest  time  I  ever  had  in  a 
strange  house  in  my  life — and  I  've  stayed  in 
hundreds  of  strange  houses." 

The  sentence  said  itself  over  and  over  in 
Dorothea's  brain.  It  did  n't  matter  that  the  twins 
were  cross  or  that  Bridget  had  broken  the  best 
cut-glass  bowl.  It  did  n't  matter  that  the  roast 
was  burned  and  the  potatoes  were  cold  and  that 
Jim  turned  up  his  nose  at  both  of  them.  The 
best  time  Nita  had  ever  had  in  a  strange  house 
in  her  life!  To-day  Dorothea  could  n't  mend  the 
bowl  or  warm  the  potatoes  or  take  the  scorch 
from  the  roast ;  but  once  she  had  succeeded  be- 
yond hope  where  she  had  thought  she  was  failing, 
and  the  knowledge  of  it  now  smiled  in  her  eyes 
and  sang  in  her  voice  and  triumphed  in  her  laugh, 
— though,  as  Jim  said,  there  was  nothing  to  laugh 
at, — until  it  drew  the  temper  from  the  twins' 
souls  and  the  sulks  from  Bridget's  face,  and 
warmed  Jim  himself  into  a  state  of  amiability. 

Moreover,  there  was  always  the  thought  of 
Aunt  Ida — Aunt  Ida  with  her  charm,  her  quiet 
power,  her  invigorating  sympathy,  her  glorious, 
lovable  unexpectedness.  Aunt  Ida  would  know 
how  to  take  even  Bridget  and  make  her  better 
than  her  best.  Dorothea,  sensitive  to  every  im- 
pression of  her  holiday,  strove  for  some  fraction 
of  that  poise  and  power,  trying  to  hide  her  own 
worries,  to  smooth  away  the  rough  edges  of  liv- 
ing, to  keep  the  wheels  from  whirring  too  loudly, 
to  make  home  a  comfort  to  Father,  happy  for 
Elise  and  Jim,  the  resource  of  the  twins,  and 
grateful  to  whoever  might  enter  its  doors.  A 
high  goal,  but  none  tbe  less  effective  for  its 
height. 

Certainly  Dorothea's  home-keeping  knew  its 
golden  moments,  its  fine  incentives  and  brave  in- 
sights and  shy  encouragements,  its  codperations 
as  well  as  its  responsibilities.  Perseverance  and 
pluck  pulled  her  out  of  the  uneasy  rapids  into  the 
deep,  still  current  of  content.  She  was  happy, 
and  rejoiced  in  her  happiness. 

Yet  constantly,  as  the  increasingly  brief  days 
slipped  toward  winter,  a  secret  date  helped  to 
shorten  the  girl's  calendar.  She  hardly  acknowl- 
edged it.  She  never  openly  came  out  and  faced 
it  or  framed  in  words,  even  to  herself,  what  she 
hoped  or  expected  or  wished  from  it.  Her  bold- 
est venture  was  to  say  to  the  pink  gown,  "Per- 
haps Jerry  will  come  home  for  Thanksgiving." 

But  Thanksgiving  came  and  went  and  brought 
no  Terrv. 
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CHAPTF.R    IX 
THE    PIXK    (-.OWN 

Now  it  chanced  that,  had  she  searched  for  it. 
Dorothea  could  iiave  devised  no  more  effective 
way  to  keep  iiersclf  he  fore  (ierald  Stanton's  at- 
tention than  to  leave  his  letter  unanswered.  A 
girl  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  his 
letters  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  Jerry,  and 
the  unknown  always  entices.  Surprise  followed 
expectation  in  his  mind  as  day  after  day  passed 
with  no  word  from  Dorothea.  Annoyance  suc- 
ceeded surprise.  Chagrin,  bewilderment,  anger 
were  all  mixed  together,  but  never  indifference. 
Such  treatment  was  too  novel  to  leave  him  cold. 

•"The  little  imp!  What  does  she  mean  by  it?" 
His  demand  rebounded  on  his  head  from  a  wall 
of  silence.  Apparently  there  was  no  way  to 
pierce  it.  Dorothea  was  like  one  of  those 
charmed  creatures  whom  the  old  nursery  tales 
whisked  out  of  sight  with  the  wave  of  a  wand. 
He  had  n't  supposed  anything  like  that  could 
hapi)cn  nowadays.  The  old  tales  always  told 
where  they  went.  This  modern  version  was  more 
l)afrting.  Why  had  Dorothea  disappeared  com- 
pletely? Where  had  she  gone?  Marjorie  did  n't 
know  where  she  lived.  Allison  did  n't  know. 
Nobody  knew,  it  would  seem,  except  Mrs.  Wright, 
and  she  would  n't  tell.  Now  he  knew  that  she 
had  purposely  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  question 
tliat  week-end  after  Dorothea  left,  for  he  had 
written  her  and  asked  for  the  girl's  address  and 
received  no  answer. 

It  was  incredible  that  such  a  thing  should  be; 
incredible  that  you  could  know  a  girl  as  well  as 
Jerry  now  considered  that  he  had  known  Doro- 
thea for  nearly  four  weeks,  and  then  lose  her 
completely.  The  thing  was  uncanny.  Why  did  n't 
she  write  ?  Over  and  over  he  re-phrased  his 
question.     Why?     Why?     Why? 

Let  her  go,  then!  If  .she  did  n't  care  to  con- 
tinue his  acquaintance,  he  thought  he  could  stand 
it.  There  were  more  girls  than  one  in  the  sea — 
and  out  of  it.  If  one  ignored  his  perfectly  good 
invitation  to  the  Prom,  he  knew  plenty  who  would 
juni])  to  get  it.  But  the  facts  remained  that 
he  had  been  rebuffed,  his  invitation  ignored,  and 
the  jumping  variety  of  girl  had  lost  her  savor. 
I'ume  as  he  might,  determine  to  forget  the  whole 
ejMsode  as  he  did  regularly  seven  times  a  week, 
the  thing  was  too  much  for  him.  Ill-treat  him 
though  she  did,  Dorothea  had  got  into  his  im- 
agination, and  the  very  strangeness  of  the  w  hole 
affair  kept  him  guessing. 

"Saw  your  friend  Stanton  last  night.  Dot,"  Jim 
remarked  at  the  breakfast-table  two  days  before 
Christmas. 


"Really?"  Dorothea  set  down  rather  hastily 
the  coffee-cup  she  was  filling.  "It  's  queer  that 
hot  things  should  be  hot."  The  color  mounted 
in  her  cheeks.  She  knew  it,  knew  that  Jim  was 
watching,  and,  furious  at  herself,  flushed  pinker. 
"I  suppose  he  is  home  for  the  holidays." 

"Probably.  That  's  what  tlie  colleges  close  for, 
I  understand.  Quite  a  push  came  in  on  the  trains 
last  night." 

"Now  things  will  begin  to  get  gay,"  said  Elise. 
"I  wish  I  was  just  about  two  years  older." 

"You  will  be  in  time,"  suggested  her  father. 
"So  keep  up  hope." 

Elise  laughed,  but  held  to  her  idea.  "T  'd  like 
to  jump  two  years  all  in  a  minute  and  then  stick 
at  eighteen  till  time  caught  u\i  with  me,  the  time 
I  'd  naturally  take  in  getting  there.  Eighteen  is 
the  perfect  age,  I  think." 

"Sixteen  is  rather  nice,"  said  Dorothea.  Her 
cheeks  were  cool  now  and  her  hand  steady. 
"Coffee,  Father?  You  have  n't  had  your  second 
cup  yet." 

"So  I  have  n't,  daughter.  It  takes  you  to  re- 
mind me.  What  would  you  do  with  your  perfect 
age,  Lisa  ?" 

"I  'd  go  to  all  the  parties  I  was  invited  to, — 
Dot  thinks  three  a  week  is  a  plenty  even  during 
vacation, — and  I  would  be  invited  to  a  lot  more 
than  I  am  now — at  least,  I  hope  so." 

"Your  program  sounds  a  trifle  monotonous." 

"It  would  n't  feci  monotonous  for  a  while. 
Father.  There  are  fifty-'leven  varieties  of  par- 
ties, plain  every-day  ones  and  scrumptious  once- 
a-year  ones  and  hops  and  Proms  and —  Oh,  that 
reminds  me !  In  at  Smith  and  Symonds'  yester- 
day I  overheard  some  girls  teasing  that  tall, 
pretty  Madeline  Allen  about  an  invitation  to 
Gerald  Stanton's  Prorji.  She  rather  fancies 
Gerald  Stanton,  you  know, — please  pass  the  nuif- 
fins,  Jim, — l-'aith  Sykes  says  so,  and  b'aith  knows 
a  lot  of  younger  sisters  in  that  particular  set." 

"y\nd  gossips  about  them  to  her   friends." 

"Not  gossips,  Dorothea.  I  don't  call  it  gossip 
to  tell  what  everybody  knows." 

"What  's  the  use,  if  they  know  it?"  A  smile 
curved  Dorothea's  lips. 

"How  you  do  pick  a  person  up!  Gossip  is  a 
horrid  word,  and  Faith  is  really  good-natured." 

"Oh,  yes,  but  she  talks  too  much  about  people's 
private  affairs. — One  muffin  at  a  time.  Jack. — I 
often  wonder  what  she  says  about  us." 

"Nothing  bad,  you  may  be  sure.  Madeline 
Allen  would  n't  care  who  knew  that  Gerald  Stan- 
ton had  asked  her  to  the  Prom.  She  'd  rather 
they  knew  it  than  not.     So  would  any  girl." 

"That  makes  it  seem  a  pity  he  could  n't  ask 
them  ail."     Dorothea's  voice  was  demure. 
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"Would  n't  it  have  been  jolly  if  he  had  asked 
you !  Knowing  him  at  Fairwood  the  way  you 
did,  you  might  have  got  a  bid  as  easy  as  not." 
Elise's  eyes  were  shining  under  the  impact  of  her 
bright  thought. 

"Very  jolly.     Then  if  you  had  only  made  your 


pocket.  "That  's  all  right — a  little  thing  I  or- 
dered. I  left  two  whoppers  out  in  the  hall, 
directed  to  Father.  Three  cards  for  you,  Lisa. 
Letter  for  Dot,  ditto  for  Dad.  Hello,  invitations ! 
I  don't  see  but  you  miss  out  on  this  deal,  Lisa." 
"Oh,   of   course !      I    told   you    I    was   n't   old 


'•SURPRISED   AND   CHAGRINED,   THE  GIRL   LIFTED  HER  EYl'iS."      (SEE  NEXT   PAGE). 


jump  to  eighteen  and  I  could  have  transferred 
my  bid  to  vou,  evervthing  would  have  been 
lovely." 

"I  wish,  Dorothea,  you  were  n't  always  laugh- 
ing at  me." 

"At  you?     I  could  n't  think  of  it." 

Elise  sighed.  "Just  the  same,  it  would  have 
been  heavenly  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  were 
going  to  Gerald  Stanton's  Prom!" 

"That  you  were  going,  you  mean." 

Flise  ignored  her.  "And  it  might  have  hap- 
pened just  as  easily  as  not." 

"  'The  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen," " 
quoted  Jim.  "There  's  the  postman.  I  '11  go 
bring  in  the  mail,  Dot." 

"No  packages  to  be  opened  before  Christma". 
morning,"  Dorothea  reminded  him. 

Jim  returned,  tucking  something  into  his  ve.t 


enough.  Just  let  me  look  at  the  envelop,  Dot. 
Those  are  for  Theresa  Scott's  dance.  I  saw  one 
at  Faith's  yesterday.  It  came  to  Grace  a  week 
ago.  Theresa  was  asking  everybody.  Faith  said, 
whatever  set  they  belonged  to.  I  said  you  and 
Jim  had  n't  had  any  invitations,  and  Grace  heard 
me  and  said  there  must  have  been  some  mistake, 
because  she  had  seen  Theresa's  list  and  you  were 
both  on  it." 

"Theresa  explains  it  in  a  note,"  said  Dorothea, 
who  had  been  reading  her  letter.  "She  says  these 
two  were  found  last  night  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  that  she  put  her  invitations  into  when 
she  gave  them  to  the  man  to  mail.  She  is  ter- 
ribly distressed  about  it,  and  will  we  forgive  her 
and  be  sure  to  come  just  the  same." 

"Of  course,  you  '11  go." 

"I  don't  quite  know.  Lisa." 
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"Dorothea:  I  never  knew  you  to  l)c  huffy 
before." 

"I  'm  not  huffy.  Rut  there  were  things  T  meant 
to  do  to-night,  it  is  so  near  Christmas — " 

■•Never  mind  Christmas.  Finish  mine  next 
week.     I  promise  to  like  it  just  as  well." 

"Mine.  too.  sis.  Give  us  an  I  O  U  day  after 
to-morrow  and  take  your  time  to  pay  up." 

Dorothea  flashed  a  hrave  smile  on  the  eager 
faces.  "I  don't  like  to  do  things  that  way.  Are 
you  going  to  Theresa's  to-night.  Jim?" 

"Sure  I  'm  going!" 

"You  can't  make  the  excuse  that  you  have  n't 
a  dress."  urged  I^lise,  "or  that  it  is  too  fine,  either. 
This  dance  is  a  big  affair." 

"I  should  judge  so.  if  the  whole  town  is  going. 
In  that  case,  they  won't  miss  me." 

"G.  S.  is  sure  to  be  there,"  said  Elise.   "Do  go." 

Dorothea  shook  her  head.  "I  think  I  '11  send 
regrets."  How  could  she  tell  Elise  that  she 
dreaded  to  meet  Jerry  on  a  crowded  dance  floor? 

"Oh,  come  along.  Dot,"  Jim  cut  in,  "and  get  it 
over  with !" 

She  hesitated,  meeting  his  eyes.  Did  he  mean — 
Exactly  what  (//(/  he  mean  ?  Whatever  he  meant, 
if  Jim  wanted  her — 

"Perhaps  I  can  manage  it,"  she  said  aloud. 

'"That  's  the  way  to  talk  !"  approved  Jim,  walk- 
ing around  the  table  to  drop  a  brotherly  pat  on 
her  shoulder  before  starting  downtown. 

"I  shall  be  thankful,"  declared  Elise.  "to  see 
that  pink  dress  going  somewhere  in  this  town  !" 

"Oh,  I  shall  not  wear  that,"  said  Dorothea.' 

"Xot — wear — it !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean 
to  wear?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  shall  have  to  look  up  some- 
thing." 

"Look  up  something!"  The  amazement  fairly 
crackled  in  Elise's  voice.  "Dorothea.  I  don't  in 
the  least  understand  you." 

"I  presume  not,  Lisa.  I  'm  not  sure  that  T 
understand  myself  altogether.  Let  's  not  ^alk 
about  it.  If  you  want  to  finish  Faith's  sofa- 
pillow  down  here  this  morning,  the  twins  and  I 
will  have  our  Christmas  secrets  upstairs."  She 
nodded  mysteriously  at  the  enraptured  twins. 

"That  suits  me  well  enough.  But  I  wish,  I 
just  wish,  Dorothea,  you  would  tell  me  why  you 
don't  want  to  wear  that  lovely  dress !" 

"Oh,  the  dress  is  all  right." 

Then  Dorothea  walked  off  into  the  kitchen, 
leaving  Elise  to  .stare  after  her,  mystified. 

"I  hope  Dot  is  n't  sick.  She  sounds  rather 
batty  this  morning." 

"Even  if  I  have  to  wear  my  last  year's  mull," 
thought  the  girl  in  the  kitchen,  "I  can't  remind 
jerrv  like  tb;it." 


Then  she  went  upstairs  to  put  the  bedrooms  to 
rights  and  make  Christmas-cards  with  the  twins. 

When  it  was  over  and  the  twins  had  jnit  away 
their  paints  and  been  bundled  into  coats  and  caps 
and  leggings  and  mufflers  and  mittens  and  gone 
out  to  ])lay  in  the  snow,  Dorothea  ])ut  on  her 
hat  and  coat  and  went  downtown. 

The  ex])edition  troubled  her  a  little.  She  had 
to  j)ick  out  the  Christmas  turkey,  and  she  had  n't 
selected  .so  many  turkeys  in  her  life  that  she  felt 
altogether  sure  of  the  result.  Moreover,  she 
dreaded  the  evening's  party.  The  knowledge  that 
it  was  ahead  of  her  gave  her  a  queer  feeling. 

With  a  bundle  of  celery  in  her  liand,  a  wrinkle 
of  worriment  in  her  forehead,  and.  behind  the 
wrinkle,  a  misgiving  lest,  after  all.  she  had  let 
the  best  turkey  escape  her.  Dorothea  emerged 
from  the  market  and  bum])ed  into  a  young  man 
w  ho  was  tossing  over  holly  in  the  box  outside  the 
door. 

"Ob,  I  beg  your  pardon !"  Surprised  and 
chagrined,  the  girl  lifted  her  eyes. 

"Dorothea !" 

"Jerry !" 

Quite  contrary  to  all  his  mental  pictures  of  the 
event,  he  had  both  her  hands,  ■^'ou  little — imp! 
What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

'"Living."     Dorothea  dimpled.  ■ 

''What!  In  this  town?  ^'ou  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  live  here !" 

"It  's  what  I  've  been  doing  for  about  eighteen 
years." 

•;  "You  're  ahead  of  me  on  that  count.     Did  you 
know  that  I  live  here,  too?" 

"Oh  yes!" 

"The  dickens  you  did!"  He  stared  at  her.  "I 
lielieve  that  you —  .See  here,  did  you  get  my 
letter?" 

"Yes.    I  'm  awfully  sorry,  Jerry." 

"I  thought  .so.  Knew  it  did  n't  come  back  from 
the  dead-letter  office  to  me.  Why  did  n't  you 
answer  it  ?" 

"That  is  rather  a  long  story." 

"I'ire  away.  I  've  got  all  the  time  there  is. 
Here,  give  me  that  bundle.  You  owe  me  one 
A -number-one   warranted-complete   clearing  up." 

"Yes,  I  do.  .And  it  's  so  good  to  see  you  again, 
Jerry !  Rut  now  I  mu.st  hurry  home  and  help 
about  dinner.     A'ou  see  I  'm  keeping  house — " 

"Keeping  house!     A  little  thing  like  you?" 

Dorothea  straightened  in  i)retty  dignity.  "I  've 
been  keeping  house  for  two  years,  ever  since 
Mother  died,  and  I  do  it  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  used  to.  Ask  my  family.  I  'd  invite  you  to 
walk  up  to  dinner  with  me,  but  I  told  Bridget  to 
warm  up  the  left-overs;  and  though,  if  she  feels 
good,  she  makes  them  taste  better  than  tbev  (\'A 
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at  first,  it  is  Christmas  week  and  slio  has  so  much 
to  do  she  is  just  a  little  hit  uncertain." 

Jerry's  white  teeth  flashed  in  his  contas^ious 
grin.  "So  you  don't  know  whether  you  're  going 
to  have  a  good  dinner  or  not.  is  that  it  ?" 

Dorothea  nodded.  "I  always  meant  to  explain, 
if  you  ever  wanted  to  know.  Can  you  come  up 
this  afternoon,  or  are  you  husy?" 

"I  'ni  coming  right  now,  thank  you.  Tell  me, 
has  this  thing  a  right-side-up?     What  's  in  it?" 

"Celery.  They  did  n't  have  another  delivery 
on  our  street  for  three  hours." 

"And  you  thought  in  case  it  proved  an  off  day 
with  Bridget — I  get  you.  I  'm  coming  now  as 
far  as  the  gate,  anyway,  if  there  is  a  gate.  Can't 
risk  another  mysterious  disappearance.  I  sha'n't 
helieve  you  've  got  an  address  till  I  see  it." 

"It  is  n't  near  your  house." 

"My  legs  are  good,  thank  you.  I  'm  in  train- 
ing, too.    Now  why  did  n't  you  answer  my  letter  ?" 

"Because."  said  Dorothea.  She  went  on  and 
told  him  the  story  of  Aunt  Ida's  invitation  and 
the  conditions  of  her  going  to  Fairwood,  of  the 
closetful  of  gowns  and  the  mouthful  of  new  ex- 
periences. Her  words  painted  a  vivid  picture. 
Without  Dorothea's  knowing  it,  they  gave  the 
hoy  a  fair  insight  into  her  normal  life  of  re- 
sponsihilities  and  prohlems.  and  a  deep  look  into 
the  hrave,  sweet,  girl-heart  of  her. 

There,  was  an  odd  expression  in  his  eyes  when 
she  finished,  hut  he  only  said:  "I  don't  call  it 
quite  square  yet.  You  can't  drop  a  fellow  like 
a  hot  cake  and  expect  him  not  to  notice  the 
hump." 

"It  was  n't  fair,"  Dorothea  acknowledged  con- 
tritely ;  "hut  I  never  thought  ahout  that  side  of 
the  game  till  it  was  all  over." 


"Well,  it  is  n't  all  over,  not  hy  a  long  shot. 
You  can't  shuffle  me  off  again,  if  I  have  to  camp 
on  your  door-step  to  keep  you  in  sight.  Now  sup- 
pose you  answer  my  question." 

"What  question  ?" 

"Are  you  coming  to  that  Prom?" 

"Oh,  you  've  asked  somehody  else  now." 

"I  have,  have  I?     Who  said  .so?" 

Dorothea  hlushed  scarlet.  "I — I  think  it  must 
have  heen  a  hit  of  gossip  I  heard." 

"That  's  just  ahout  what  I  should  call   it." 

"Did  n't  you  try?"     She  dimpled. 

"Tried  hard  enough.  Trouhle  was  I  could  n't 
seem  to  fix  on  a  girl.  This  your  house?  Looks 
too  solid  to  vanish  overnight.  Oh,  I  'm  not  com- 
ing in.  Promised  the  Mater  I  'd  he  home  to 
lunch,  honor  hright.  See  you  at  the  dance  to- 
night?" 

.She  nodded.     "Jim  and  I  are  going." 

"Oh.  so  he  's  your  hrother !  h'ine  sort  of 
fellow.  Don't  forget  to  pay  your  dehts.  You 
owe  me  four  dances,  and  then  some." 

She  laughed  happily.  "So  I  do!  But  I  can't 
promise  to  pay  more  than  my  old  dehts  to-night." 

Elise.  hig-eyed.  met  her  in  the  hall.  "That  was 
Gerald  Stanton  !" 

"It  was.  Am  I  fearfully  late?  Please  see  that 
the  tahle  is  set  right,  Lisa  dear.  I  '11  he  down  in 
ten  seconds." 

Upstairs,  Dorothea  threw  hat  and  coat  on  the 
hed  and  caught  up  a  comh.  "You  're  going  to  the 
party  to-night,"  she  cried  hlithely,  running  the 
comh  hurriedly  through  her  curls.  "Wake  up. 
heautiful  pink  gown,  shut  away  in  your  drawer! 
You  're  going  to  the  i)arty  to-night.  And  then — 
Of  course,  I  must  consult  Father — hut  what 
would  vou  sav  to  a  I'rom  ?"' 
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One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strotui  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Tennyson. 


W'l  know  of  inany  heroes — heroes  of  lon§?  ago. 
whose  shining  deeds  make  the  past  hright ;  and 
heroes  of  to-day,  whose  courage  in  the  face  of 
danger  and  hardship  and  whose  faithful  service 
for  others  make  the  times  in  which  we  live  truly 
the  hest  times  of  all.  But  should  you  ask  me  who 
of  all  this  mighty  company  of  the  hrave  was  the 
hravest,  I  should  answer,  Captain  Scott.  Some 
one  has  called  his  story,  "The  Undying  Story  of 
Captain  Scott."  Would  you  like  to  hear  it,  and 
know  for  yourself  why  it  is  that  as  long  as  true 
men  live  this  is  a  story  that  cannot  die? 

Most  people  who  work  know  what  they  are 
working  for;  most  men  who  are  fighting  for  a 
cause  know  where  they  give  their  strength  and 
their  lives.  The  explorer  alone  has  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  dark.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
will  find.  Only  he  hears  w-ithin  his  heart  the 
still  whisper:  "Something  hidden.  Go  and  find 
it."  And  he  helieves  that  there  is  no  far  place  of 
the  earth  that  does  not  hold  some  truth,  some- 
thing that  will  help  us  learn  the  secrets  of  life 
and  explain  much  that  puzzles  us  in  the  world 
to-day. 

When  the  explorer  has  once  hegun  to  think 
and  wonder  ahout  the  great  unseen,  unknown 
countries,  where  man  has  never  journeyed,  the 
whisper  comes  again  and  again:  "Something 
hidden.     Go  and  find  it." 

People  sometimes  say  to  the  explorer,  "There 
is  no  sense  in  going  to  those  strange  lands  where 
you  cannot  live.  No  good  nor  gold  ever  yet 
came  from  No  Man's  Land." 

But  tiie  men  who  went  into  the  jungles  of 
darkest  .Africa  said,  "As  long  as  there  is  some- 
thing hidden  we  must  go  to  find  it."  And  the 
men  who  went  into  the  .still,  white,  frozen  lands 
of  the  North  said:  "There  is  no  truth  that  can 
stay  untouched.  When  we  know  the  secrets  of 
the  North  and  the  .South,  we  shall  the  hetter 
understand  the  East  and  the  West." 

The  whisj)er,  "Something  hidden."  came  to 
Kohert    I'alcon    Srott    when    he    was   a   little   hov 


in  Devonshire,  England.  Con,  as  he  was  called, 
never  tired  of  hearing  the  tales  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  of  Sir  Erancis  Drake,  who  sailed 
the  seas  and  found  a  new  world  for  Englanl 
and  sent  his  drum  hack  to  Devon,  where  it  was 
hung  on  the  old  sea-wall  to  show  that  the  great 
days  of  the  past  would  surely  live  again. 

"Vou   must  take   my   drum"    [Drake   said] 
"To  the  old  sea-wall  at   honif. 
And  if  ever  you  strike  that  drum."  he  said, 

"Why,  strike  me  blind,  I  'II  come  ! 
If  England  needs  me,  dead 

(Ir  li\ing,   I   '11  rise  that  day  ! 
I   '11  rise  from  the  darkness  under  the  sea 
Ten  thousand   miles  away  !" 

The  Devonshire  men  were  sure  that  the  hrave 
spirit  of  Drake  would  come  hack  in  some  true 
English  heart  whenever  the  time  of  need  came. 
They  even  whispered,  wdien  they  told  how  Nelson 
won  his  great  victory  at  Trafalgar: 

"It  was  the  spirit  of  Sir  Erancis  Drake  !" 

When  Con  heard  these  tales  and  the  storie. 
of  his  own  father  and  uncles,  who  were  captains 
in  England's  navy,  he  knew  it  was  true  that  the 
spirit  of  a  hrave  man  does  not  die. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  thinking  of  these 
things  and  wondering  ahout  the  "something  hid- 
den" that  the  future  had  in  store  for  him,  his 
father  would  have  to  speak  to  him  three  or  four 
times  before  he  could  wake  him  from  his  dream. 
"Old  Mooney,"  his  father  called  him  then,  and 
he  shook  his  head. 

"Remember,  son,"  he  would  say,  "an  hour  of 
doing  is  better  than  a  life  of  dreaming.  Vou  must 
wake  up  and  stir  about  in  this  world,  and  prove 
that  you  have  it  in  you  to  be  a  man." 

How  do  you  think  that  the  delicate  boy,  with 
the  narrow  chest  and  the  dreamy  blue  eyes, 
whom  his  father  called  "Old  Mooney."  grew  into 
the  wide-awake,  practical  lad  who  became,  a  few 
years  later,  captain  of  the  naval  cadets  on  the 
traiuing-ship   Britanniaf 

"\  must  learn  to  command  this  idle,  dreamy 
'Old  Mooney'  before  I  can  ever  command  a  ship," 
he  said  to  himself.  So  he  gave  himself  orders 
in  earnest. 

When  he  wanted  to  lie  in   bed  an  extra   half- 
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hour,  it  was,  "Up,  sir !  'Up  and  doing,'  is  the 
word !"  And  out  he  would  jump  with  a  laugh 
and  a  cheer  for  the  new  day. 

When  he  felt  like  hugging  the  fire  with  a  hook 
on  his  knees  he  would  say :  "Out,  sir !  Get  out 
in  the  open  air  and  show  what  you  're  made  of!" 
Then  he  would  race  for  an  hour  or  two  with  his 
dog,  a  l)ig  Dane,  over  the  downs,  to  come  hack 
in  a  glow  ready  for  anything.  And  so  the  man  who 
was  to  command  


others  hecame 
master  of  him- 
self. There 
c  a  m  e  a  time 
when  a  strong, 
hrave  riian  was 
needed  to  take 
command  of  the 
ship  Discovery, 
that  was  to  sail 
over  unex- 
plored seas  to 
the  south  pole. 
And  R  o  h  e  r  t 
Falcon  Scott, 
then  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  royal 
navy,  who  had 
long  dreamed 
of  going  forth 
where  ships  and 
men  had  never 
been  and  find- 
ing the  "some- 
thing  hidden" 

in   strange    far-off   lands,    found   his   dream   had 
come  true.     He  was  put  in  command  of  that  ship. 
Three  years  were  spent  in  that  terrible  land 
where 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  ; 
It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled — 

in  the  fierce  winds  that  swept  over  those  great 
death-white  wastes. 

After  this  time  of  hardship  and  plucky  en- 
durance it  was  hard  to  have  to  return  without 
having  reached  the  south  pole.  But  he  came 
back  with  so  much  of  deepest  interest  and  value 
to  report  about  the  unknown  country,  that  those 
who  had  given  their  money  to  provide  for  the 
expedition  said:  "The  voyage  has  really  been  a 
success.  Captain  Scott  must  go  again  under 
better  conditions  with  the  best  help  and  equip- 
ment possible." 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Captain 
Scott  could  be  spared  to  go  on  that  second  and 
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last  voyage  to  the  south  pole.  This  man  who 
knew  all  about  commanding  ships  and  men  was 
needed  to  help  with  the  great  battle-ships  of  the 
navy.  Five  years  had  passed  before  plans  were 
ready  for  the  greatest  voyage  of  all. 

When  it  was  known  that  Captain  Scott  was  to 
set  out  on  another  expedition,  eight  thousand 
men  volunteered  to  go  as  members  of  the  party. 
It  was  splendid  to  think  how  much  real  interest 
there  was  in  the  work  and  to  know  how  much 
true  bravery  and  fine  spirit  of  adventure  there 
is  in  the  men  of  our  every-day  world,  but  it  was 
hard  to  choose  wisely  out  of  so  many  the  sixty 
men  to  make  up  the  party. 

They  needed,  of  course,  officers  of  the  navy 
besides  Captain  Scott,  to  help  plan  and  direct, 
a  crew  of  alile  seamen,  engineers,  and  stokers  to 
run  the  ship,  and  doctors  and  stewards  to  take 
care  of  the  men.  Besides  these,  they  wanted 
men  of  science,  who  would  be  able  to  investigate 
in  the  right  way  the  plants,  animals,  rocks,  ice. 
ocean  currents,  and  winds  of  that  .strange  part 
of  the  earth;  and  an  artist  able  to  draw  and  to 
take  the  best  kind  of  photographs  and  moving 
pictures. 

The  ship  chosen  for  this  voyage  was  the  Terra 
Nova,  the  largest  and  strongest  whaler  that  could 
be  found.  Whalers  are  ships  used  in  whale- 
fishing,  and  they  are  built  expressly  to  make  their 
way  through  the  floating  ice  of  arctic  seas. 

The  Terra  A'ova  was  a  stout  steamer  carrying 
full  sail,  so  that  the  winds  might  help  in  sending 
her  on  her  way,  thus  saving  coal  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  great  difficulty  was,  of  course,  the 
carrying  of  suflficient  supplies  for  a  long  time 
and  for  many  needs. 

With  great  care  each  smallest  detail  was 
worked  out.  There  were  three  motor-sledges, 
nineteen  ponies,  and  thirty-three  dogs  to  trans- 
port supplies.  There  was  material  for  putting 
up  huts  and  tents.  There  were  sacks  of  coal, 
great  cans  of  oil  and  petrol  (gasolene),  and  tons 
of  boxes  of  provisions,  such  as  pemmican,  bis- 
cuit, butter,  sugar,  chocolate — things  that  would 
not  spoil  and  which  would  best  keep  men  strong 
and  warm  while  working  hard  in  a  cold  country. 
There  were  fur  coats,  fur  sleeping-bags,  snow- 
shoes,  tools  of  all  sorts,  precious  scientific  instru- 
ments, books,  and  many  other  things,  each  of 
which  was  carefully  considered,  for  they  were 
going  where  no  further  supplies  of  any  sort  were 
to  be  had. 

On  June  15,  191  o,  the  Terra  iVot'O  sailed  from 
Wales,  and  on  November  26  left  New  Zealand 
for  the  great  adventure. 

If  the  men  had  been  superstitious,  they  would 
have  been  sure  that  a  troublous  time  was  ahead, 
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for  almost  immediately  a  terrible  storm  broke. 
CIrcat  waves  s\ve])t  over  tlie  decks,  tlie  men  had 
to  work  with  buckets  and  pumps  to  bale  out  the 
engine-room,  while  boxes  and  cases  went  bump- 
ing about  on  the  tossing  ship,  endangering  the 
lives  of  men  and  animals,  and  adding  to  the  noise 
and  terror  of  the  blinding,  roaring  toni])est. 

But  through   it   all,   the  men   never  lost  their 
spirits.     Scott  led  in  the  singing  of  chanteys,  as 
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they  worked  hour  after  hour  to  save  the  ship  and 
its  precious  cargo. 

At  last  they  came  out  on  a  calm  sea  where  the 
sun  shone  on  blue  waves  dotted  here  and  there 
with  giant  icebergs,  like  great  floating  palaces, 
agleam  with  magic  light  and  color,  beautiful  out- 
posts of  the  icy  world  they  were  about  to  enter 

You  know  that  the  seasons  in  the  antarctic 
regions  are  exactly  opposite  to  ours.  Christmas 
comes  in  the  middle  of  their  summer — the  time 
of  the  long  day  when  the  sun  never  drops  below 
the  horizon.  Their  winter,  when  they  get  no 
sunlight  for  months,  comes  during  the  time  we 
are  having  spring  and  summer. 

It  was  Scott's  plan  to  sail  as  far  as  the  ship 


could  go  during  the  time  of  light,  build  a  com- 
fortable hut  for  winter  quarters,  then  go  ahead 
with  sledges  and  carry  loads  of  provisions,  leav- 
ing them  in  de])Ots  along  the  path  of  their  jour- 
ney south,  which  was  to  begin  with  the  coming 
of  the  next  long  day. 

Patient  watchfulness,  not  only  by  the  man  in 
the  crow's-nest,  but  on  the  part  of  all  hands, 
was  needed  to  guide  the  ship  through  the  great 
masses  of  ice  that  pressed  closer  and  closer 
about,  as  if  they  longed  to  seize  and  keep  it  for- 
ever in  their  freezing  hold. 

At  last  in  January  they  came  within  sight  of 
Mt.  Terror,  a  volcano  on  Ross  Island,  which 
marked  the  place  where  they  must  land.  It  was 
strange  and  terrible,  but  most  beautiful,  to  see 
the  fire  rise  from  that  snowy  mountain  in  the 
great  white  world  they  had  come  to  explore. 
The  ship  could  go  no  farther  south  because  there 
stretched  away  from  the  shore  of  the  island  the 
great  Ice .  Barrier,  an  enormous  ice-cap  rising 
above  the  sea  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  and  cover- 
ing 150,000  square  miles. 

Scott  came,  you  remember,  knowing  well  what 
lay  before  him.  To  reach  the  .south  pole  he  must 
travel  from  his  winter  camp  on  Ross  Island  424 
miles  over  the  barrier,  climb  125  miles  over  a 
monster  glacier,  and  then  push  his  way  over  370 
more  miles  of  rough  ice  on  a  lofty,  w^ind-swept 
plain.  The  whole  journey  southward  and  back 
to  the  winter  hut  covered  about   1850  miles. 

As  they  could  not  count  at  most  on  more  than 
150  days  in  the  year  when  marching  would  be 
possible,  this  meant  that  they  must  make  over 
ten  miles  a  day  during  the  time  of  daylight. 
Scott  knew  how  hard  this  must  be  in  that  land 
of  fierce  winds  and  sudden  blizzards,  when  the 
blinding,  drifting  snow  made  all  marching  out 
of  the  question.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the 
dreamer  about  him  now;  he  carefully  worked 
out  his  plans  and  prepared  for  every  emergency. 

After  finding  a  good  place  to  land  and  build 
the  hut  for  the  winter  camp  where  it  would  be 
sheltered  from  the  worst  winds,  they  spent  eight 
days  unloading  the  ship,  which  then  sailed  away 
along  the  edge  of  the  barrier,  with  a  part  of  the 
men,  to  find  out  how  things  were  to  the  east  of 
them. 

Captain  Scott  and  his  men  had  an  exciting 
time,  I  can  tell  you,  carrying  their  heavy  boxes 
and  packing-cases  across  the  ice  to  the  beach. 
Great  killer-whales,  twenty  feet  long,  came  boom- 
ing along  under  them,  .striking  the  ice  with  their 
backs,  making  it  rock  dizzily  and  split  into  wide 
cracks,  over  which  the  men  had  to  jump  to  save 
their  lives  and  their  precious  stores. 

While  part  of  the  company  was  building  the 
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hut  and  making  it  comfortable  for  the  long  dark 
winter,  Captain  Scott  and  a  group  of  picked  men 
began  the  work  of  going  ahead  and  planting 
stores  at  depots  along  the  way  south.  They 
would  place  fuel  and  boxes  of  food  under  a  can- 
vas cover,  well  planted  to  secure  it  against  the 
wind,  and  mark  the  spot  by  a  high  cairn,  or 
mound,  made  of  blocks  of  ice.  This  mound  was 
topped  with  upriglit  skees  or  dark  packing-boxes, 
which  could  be  seen  as  black  specks  miles  away 
in  that  white  world.  At  intervals  along  the  trail 
they  would  erect  other  cairns  to  mark  the  way 
over  the  desert  of  snow.  Then  back  they  went 
to  the  hut  and  the  winter  of  waiting  before  the 
march. 

How  do  you  suppose  they  spent  the  long  weeks 
of  darkness?  Why,  they  had  a  wonderful  time! 
Each  man  was  studying  with  all  his  might  about 
the  many  strange  things  he  had  found  in  that 
land. 

Wilson,  who  was  Scott's  best  friend,  gave 
illustrated  lectures  about  the  water-birds  he  had 
found  near  there,  the  clumsy  penguins,  who 
came  tottering  up  right  in  the  face  of  his  cam- 
era, as  if  they  were  anxious  to  have  their  pictures 
taken.  He  had  pictures,  too,  of  their  nests  and 
their  funny,  floundering  babies.  There  were  also 
pictures  of  seals  peeping  up  at  him  out  of  their 
breathing-holes  in  the  ice,  where  he  had  gone 
fishing  and  caught  all  sorts  of  curious  sea- 
creatures. 

Other  men  were  examining  pieces  of  rock  and 
reading  the  story  which  they  told  them  of  the 


SNOWKU-Ul-  TENT  AFTER  THREE  DAYS'  BLIZZARD. 

history  of  the  earth  ages  and  ages  ago,  when  the 
land  of  that  polar  world  was  joined  with  the 
continents  of  Africa  and  South  America.  Evans 
gave  lectures  on  surveving,  and  Scott  told  about 


the   experiences   of   his   earlier   voyage   and   e^^- 
plained  the  use  of  his  delicate  instruments. 

Of    course    they    took     short    exploring-trips 
about,   and   sometimes   when   the   moon   was   up. 
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THE    TliRliA   .VOr.l   LEAVINC   THE    ANTAUCTK  . 

or,  perhaps,  in  the  scant  twilight  of  midday,  they 
played  a  game  of  football  in  the  snow. 

At  last,  about  the  first  of  Novemlier,  the  sun 
returned  and  the  time  came  for  the  great  jour- 
ney, just  a  year  after  they  had  left  New  Zealand. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  motor-sledges 
proved  useless,  as  the  engines  were  not  fitted  for 
working  in  such  intense  cold.  So,  sorrowfully, 
they  had  to  leave  them  behind,  and  make  ponies 
and  dogs  do  all  the  work  of  hauling. 

Then  began  a  time  of  storms,  when  blizzard 
followed  blizzard.  It  seemed  that  they  had  met 
the  wild  spirit  of  all  tempests  in  his  snowy  fast- 
ness, and  as  if  he  were  striving  to  prove  that 
the  will  of  the  strongest  man  must  give  way 
before  the  savage  force  of  wind  and  weather. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  soul  of  these 
men  that  could  not  be  conquered  by  any  hard- 
ship— something  that  would  never  give  up. 

"The  soul  of  a  true  man  is  stronger  than  any- 
thing that  can  happen  to  him,"  said  Scott. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  journey  was  made  to  prove 
that.     And  it  did  prove  it. 

Misfortune  followed  misfortune.  The  sturdy 
ponies  could  not  stand  the  dangers.  Some  of 
them  slipped  and  fell  into  deep  chasms  in  th^e 
ice ;  others  suffered  so  that  the  only  kind  thing 
was  to  put  them  out  of  their  pain.    The  men  then 
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\vent  along  up  tlie  fearlul  climh  across  tlie  gla- 
cier, with  the  help  just  of  the  dogs,  who  i)ulled 
the  sledges  carrying  provisions.  One  of  the  men 
hccame  very  ill,  which  delayed  them  further. 
And  ever  the  dreadful  wind  raged  ahout  them. 

They  reached  a  point  about  170  miles  from 
the  pole  on  New  Year's  Day.  Here  Scott  decided 
to  send  two  members  of  his  party  back  with  the 
sick  man  and  the  dog-sledge.  They  were  disap- 
jwinted.  but   realized   it  was   for  the  best. 

After  leaving  part  of  their  provisions  in  a  new 
dei)Ot  to  feed  them  on  the  way  back,  Captain 
Scott  and  four  men,  Wilson,  Oates,  Bowers,  and 
Evans,  went  on  the  last  march  to  the  pole  with 
lighter  loads,  which  they  dragged  on  a  hand 
sledge.  This  is  what  Scott  wrote  in  the  letter 
sent  back  by  his  men  : 

"A  last  note  from  a  hopeful  position.  I  think 
it  's  going  to  be  all  right.  W'e  have  a  fine  party 
going  forward  and  all  arrangements  are  going 
well." 

How  did  the  way  seem  to  the  men  who  still 
went  on  and  on,  now  in  the  awful  glare  of  the 
sun  on  the  glistening  ice,  now  in  the  teeth  of  a 
terrific  gale?  Here  are  some  lines  written  by 
Wilson  which  may  tell  you  something  of  what 
they  felt: 

The  silence  was  deep  with  a  breath  like  sleep 
As  our  sledge  runners  slid  on  the  snow, 

And  the  fateful  fall  of  our  fur-clad  feet 
Struck  mute  like  a  silent  blow. 

And  this  was  the  thought  the  silence  wrought, 

As  it  scorched  and  froze  us  through, 
F"or  the  secrets  hidden  are  all   forbidden 

Till  God  means  man  to  know. 
We  might  be  the  men  God  meant  should   know 

The  heart  of  the  Barrier  snow. 
In  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  glow. 

And  the  glare  from  the  glistening  floe, 
.^s  it  scorched  and  froze  us  through  and  through 

•  With  the  bite  of  the  drifting  snow. 

But  Still  they  pu.shed  on  and  on,  carrying  sup- 
plies and  their  precious  instruments,  together 
with  the  records  of  their  observations  and  ex- 
])eriences,  until  at  last  the  goal  was  reached. 

The  south  pole  at  last !  But  here,  after  all 
they  had  dared  and  endured,  another  great  trial 
awaited  them  just  at  the  moment  of  seeming 
success.  There  at  the  goal  toward  which  they 
had  struggled  with  such  high  hopes  was  a  tent 
and  a  mound  over  which  floated  the  flag  of  Nor- 
way. The  Norse  explorer,  Amundsen,  had 
reached  the  pole  first.  .\  letter  was  left  telling 
of  his  work  of  discovery.  He  had  happened  on 
a  route  shielded  from  the  terrific  winds  ^against 
which  Scott  had  fought  his  way  mile  by  mile, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  pole  a  month  earlier. 


Now,  indeed,  Scott  showed  that  "the  soul  of 
a  brave  man  is  stronger  than  anything  that  can 
happen  to  him."  Cheerfully  he  built  a  cairn  near 
the  spot  to  hold  up  their  L'nion  Jack,  which 
flapped  sadly  in  the  freezing  air  as  if  to  reproach 
them  with  not  having  set  it  as  the  first  flag  at 
the  farthest  south  of  the  earth.  Then  before  they 
started  back  with  the  news  of  Amundsen's  suc- 
cess, Scott  wrote  these  lines  in  his  diary : 

"Well,  we  have  turned  our  back  now  on  the 
goal  of  our  ambition  and  must  face  800  miles  of 
solid  dragging — and  good-by  to  most  of  the  day- 
dreams." 

But  it  was  for  Scott  to  show  the  world  that 
defeat  might  be  turned  into  the  greatest  victory 
of  all. 

Now  whenever  you  hear  any  one  say  that  a 
man  is  too  weak  or  fearful  to  bear  hardship  and 
ill-success  to  the  end.  think  of  Captain  Scott  and 
say,  "The  brave  soul  is  stronger  than  anything 
that  can  happen." 

On  he  struggled,  on  and  on,  though  delayed 
again  and  again  by  blizzards  that  raged  about 
in  the  most  terrible  fury  as  if  determined  to  make 
this  little  party  give  up  the  fight.  At  last  they 
came,  weak  and  nearly  frozen  (  for  the  supplies 
of  food  and  fuel  had  run  short),  almost  within 
i.ight  of  a  provision-camp  where  comfort  and 
plenty  awaited  them.  At  this  moment  came  the 
most  terrible  storm  of  all,  that  lasted  for  more 
than  a  week. 

One  moniing  Lieutenant  Oates,  who  was  ill 
and  feared  that  his  friends  might  lose  their  last 
chance  of  reaching  safety  In-  staying  to  care 
for  him.  walked  out  into  the  lilizzard  with  these 
words : 

'T  am  just  going  outside  and  may  l)e  some 
time." 

Scott  wrote  that  they  "realized  he  was  walk- 
ing to  his  death  and  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but 
knew  it  was  the  act  of  a  brave  man  and  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  We  all  hope  to  meet  the  end  with 
a  similar  spirit,"  he  added. 

A  little  later  Scott  wrote  in  his  diary: 

"Every  day  we  have  been  ready  to  start  for 
our  depot  eleven  miles  away,  but  outside  the 
door  of  the  tent  it  remains  a  scene  of  whirling 
drift.  T  do  not  think  we  can  hope  for  any  better 
things  now.  We  shall  stick  it  out  to  the  end, 
but  wc  are  getting  weaker,  of  course,  and  the  end 
cannot  be  far." 

Eight  months  after,  when  a  rescue  party  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  tent,  they  found  the  bodies 
of  Wilson  and  Bowers  lying  with  their  .sleeping- 
bags  closed  over  their  heads.  Near  them  was 
Captain  Scott,  with  the  flaps  of  his  sleeping-bag 
thrown  back.     Lender  his  shoulders  were  his  note- 
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hooks  and  letters  to  those  at  home,  wliich  he  had 
written  up  to  the  very  last  when  the  pencil 
slipped  from  his  fingers.  His  thought  in  dying 
was  not  for  himself,  hut  for  those  that  would  be 
left  to  grieve. 

On  the  spot  where  they  died,  their  friends  left 
the  bodies  of  these  brave  men,  covered  with  the 
canvas  of  their  tent,  and  over  them  they  piled 
up  a  great  cairn  of  ice  in  which  was  placed  a 
wooden  cross  made  of  two  skees.  On  the  cross 
were  carved  these  words  of  a  great  poet,  which 


no  one  better  than  Captain  Scott  had  made  living 
words : 

"To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

Now  we  can  see  why  this  story  of  Captain 
Scott  is  truly  an  undying  one.  As  long  as  true 
hearts  beat,  those  words  will  find  an  echo,  and 
also  those  other  words  which  he  so  nobly  ])r()ved 
by  his  life  and  death: 

"The  soul  of  a  brave  man  is  stronger  than 
anything  that  can  happen  to  him." 


MY  BURRO 

BY  GRACE  PURDIE  MOON 

You  may  think  my  burro  stupid,  and  imagine  he  is  slow ; 

But  he  'd  go  as  fast  as  any  if  he  only  chose  to  go. 

And  there  are  so  many  little  tricks  I  've  taught  him  how  to  do, 

H  he  'd  only  ever  do  them — but  he  never  chooses  to. 

Still,  I  never  reaPy  blame  him  for  the  things  he  tries  to  shirk, 

For  my  burro  is  n't  lasy,  but  he  siinply  hates  to  work. 
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Turning  over  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  Uncle 
Sam  came  to  that  very  wise  old  saw,  "All  work 
and  no  i)lay  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

The  United  States  had  just  declared  war  on 
Germany,  and  an  army  of  young  men  was  being 
drafted  into  military  service.  Straightway  our 
Government  began  building  thirty-two  canton- 
ments, as  they  are  called,  for  these  men  who. 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country — from  farm  and 
city,  from  mountain  and  plain — hurried  into  uni- 
form, to  be  transformed  from  private  citizens  into 
soldiers.  Uncle  Sam  had  had  experience  before 
with  great  numbers  of  men,  but  never  before  had 
he  so  suddenly  taken  large  numbers  and  concen- 
trated them  in  groups  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
into  camps  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  making 
them  efficient  fighters.  Naturally,  in  taking  these 
men  from  their  daily  pursuits  and  from  their 
homes,  the  authorities  felt  the  responsibility  of 
making  sure  that  when  they  were  housed  in  their 
I)arracks  they  had  around  them  some  of  those 
comforts  which  were  their  due. 

hLverybody  will  admit  that  even  in  war  time  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor  need  to  be  taken  care  of, 
need  to  l)e  given  some  of  the  comforts  of  home, 
and  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  having  fun. 
It  takes  a  long  while  to  create  an  army.  Six 
months  at  least  are  required  for  preliminary  train-' 
ing.  Hour  after  hour,  drilling  goes  on  in  the 
different  cantonments,  as  the  soldier  learns  every 


possible  manceuver,  is  trained  in  the  use  of  in- 
tricate firearms,  and  is  taken  through  the  mazes 
of  trench  warfare.  But  after  the  day's  work  is 
done  he  has  time  for  himself,  and  is  then  nothing 
more  than  a  big  boy,  full  of  physical  energy, 
which  must  be  directed  in  proper  channels.  Never 
once  is  it  forgotten  that  these  men  are  concen- 
trated in  the  camps  for  one  purpose :  to  help  win 
the  war  of  Democracy  against  the  ruthlessness  of 
Germany.  But  the  Government,  and  those  called 
in  to  help,  have  realized  that  even  in  their  play 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor  may  be  trained  for  the 
coming  conflict.  There  is  not  a  game,  such  as 
baseball  or  football,  that  does  not  call  for  the 
same  kind  of  team-work  which  confronts  the 
squad  in  battle.  Many  of  the  drafted  men  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  going  through  sys- 
tematic training  in  athletics  before  they  came  to 
camp.  And  now,  if  you  will  take  a  picture  of 
a  l)oy  before  he  was  drafted  and  after  he  has  been 
in  camp  two  or  three  months,  you  will  find  a 
tremendous  imjirovement — broad  shoulders,  good 
circulation,  solid  muscles,  great  endurance,  the 
ability  to  walk  ten  miles  at  a  stretch  where  here- 
tofore a  few  l)locks  had  tired  him, — alertness  of 
eye,  all  these  factors  combining  to  produce  a 
splendid  type  of  man. 

None  of  us  believes  in  war,  but  all  of  us  believe 
in  the  necessity  for  this  war.  I  say  this  because  I 
do  not  wish  my  readers  to  feel  that  only  during 
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a  state  of  war  is  it  possible  for  a  democracy  to 
bring  to  its  young  men  such  an  opportunity  as 
Uncle  Sam  is  now  giving  them  in  the  camps.  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  that  a  nation  like  Germany 
should  so  far  forget  itself, 
should  so  far  show  its  un- 
trustworthiness  and  danger- 
ousness  that  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  must  league  to- 
g^ether  in  order  to  stop  such 
madness.  But  never  forget- 
ful of  the  individual,  we  are 
trying  to  make  the  best  out 
of  an  abnormal  condition. 
The  cantonments,  the  camps, 
and  the  training-stations  for 
the  sailors  and  for  the  flying- 
squads  are  run  very  much 
like  large  military  schools, 
where  there  is  a  sporting 
spirit  in  all  that  is  done. 

You  who  have  played  base- 
ball and  football  know  exact- 
ly what  is  meant  by  team- 
work. The  same  sort  of  un- 
derstanding as  is  required  be- 
tween basemen  and  l)etween 
the  men  of  football  teams  must  exist  between 
the  men  assigned  to  fire  a  big  gun.  The  accu- 
racy of  eye  needed  in  a  game  of  billiards  is 
similar  to  that  required  in  sighting  a  gun.  One 
must  be  as  expert  in  riding  a  horse  during  a 
game  of  polo  as  in  riding  a  horse  during  a  cav- 


bayonet  practice.  So  you  see  that  field-sports 
can  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce 
the  training  of  the  soldier. 

In   every    camp    the    soldiers    have    their    own 


PLAYTVO  VOTXTTF-BATJ,      TTTKRE   ARK    12fi   OP  THESE   COtTRTS   IN   ONE   CAMP 


newspaper.  You  will  find  a  large  part  of  the 
space  in  these  papers  devoted  to  athletics.  And 
these  games  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
First  of  all,  there  are  the  games  familiar  to  every 
college  fellow — the  hundred-yard  dash,  the  stand- 
ing  broad   jump,   the   running   broad   jump,   and 


BASKET-BALL    TEAMS    OF    ENLISTED    MEN    AT    FORT    MONROE.     VlRUlNiA 


airy  charge.  It  has  been  found  that  the  simplest 
movements  in  a  friendly  boxing-match  are  ex- 
actly the  same  movements  that  are   required  in 


friendly  bouts  of  wrestling.  When  the  soldier 
runs  obstacle-races,  he  is  led  through  pits  and 
barbed-wire    entanglements    and    over    embank- 
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meats,  in  order  to  train  him  for  that  charge  which 
is  sure  to  be  made  when  he  gets  on  the  other 
side.  They  have  even  turned  hand-grenade 
throwing  into  a  game  in  the  camps,  and  there  is 
great  competition  among  the  different  comjianies. 
just  as  there  is  competition  between  one  class  and 
another  at  school.  You  will  find  the  signal  corps 
and  the  machine-gun  company  playing  basket- 
ball or  soccer  football.  Under  an  athletic-direc- 
tor, appointed  by  one  of  the  Government  com- 
missions, you  will,  during  the  winter,  find  soldiers 
in  winter  sports. — running  across  country  and 
toughening  themselves  for  the  long  hikes  which 
confront  every  soldier  in  France. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  game  the  soldier 
likes, — the  game  he  used  to  play  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  sol- 
diers skipping  rope,  to  see  them  in  vigorous 
tug-of-war  contests,  to  see  them  playing  puss- 
in-the-corner,  and  even  tag.  When  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  keep  them  indoors  the  soldier  is  as 
eagerly  desirous  of  rainy-day  sports  as  the  young 
person  in  the  nursery.  One  of  the  camp  news- 
papers published  a  long  list  of  games  suitable  for 
bad  weather.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
practised  in  very  limited  quarters.  There  is  one 
called  the  "Tantalus  trick,"  where,  according  to 
directions,  the  performer  stands  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  and  a  piece  of  money  is  placed  on  the 
floor.  The  man  is  told  that  he  may  have  this 
money  if  he  can  pick  it  up  without  moving  his 
heels  from  the  wall.  There  is  an  "Eskimo  race" 
on  all  fours,  the  performers  standing  with  hands 
and  feet  on  the  floor,  the  knees  stiflf,  the  hands 
clenched  and  resting  on  the  knuckles ;  the  elbows 
are  also  stiff.  In  this  position  the  race  is  run 
over  a  course  about  forty  yards  in  length.  Are 
not  these  the  games  which  every  boy  in  school  or 
college  likes  to  play? 

History  records  that  our  soldiers  on  both  sides. 
North  and  South,  during  the  Civil  War  were  fond 
of  singing.  You  hear  stories  of  the  chanting  of 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  You  are 
given  pictures  of  the  camp-fires,  around  which 
soldiers,  during  their  rest,  are  singing  "Kathleen 
Mavourneen,"  or  "Maryland,  My  Maryland."  We 
know  that  when  a  large  group  of  people  come 
together  they  can  do  better  work  if  they  sing. 
In  the  cotton-fields  the  darkies  pick  cotton  while 
they  chant  their  rhythmic  melodies.  Uncle  Sam, 
in  his  thirty-two  camps,  has  become  a  singing 
teacher.  He  has  found  that  not  only  do  the  men 
like  to  sing  in  glee  clubs,  but  they  like  to  sing 
in  large  numbers.  So  each  camp  has  its  own 
song-director  who,  with  his  little  organ  or 
piano,  goes  from  one  barrack  to  another,  train- 
ing choruses.     It  may  yet  be  that  the   Germans 


will  hear  the  American  troops  singing  many 
thousand  strong.  An  ofiicial  song-book  has  even 
been  issued  containing  the  words  of  all  the  lyrics 
most  popular  among  the  boys.  Over  a  million 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  distributed.  Not 
only  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  give  our  draft 
army  singing  lessons,  but  in  the  cities  near  the 
camps  the  folks  at  home  have  organized  them- 
selves into  community  choruses.  When  the  sol- 
dier is  on  leave,  when  he  goes  to  one  of  the  near- 
by cities,  he  is  asked  to  join  the  city  peoi)le  in 
their  communal   singing. 

Uncle  Sam,  in  order  to  draft  his  army,  called 
upon  every  one  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one  to  register.  As  a  consequence, 
every  camp  contains  a  large  number  of  profes- 
sions and  trades.  Lawyers  and  doctors,  plumbers 
and  bricklayers,  engineers  and  carpenters,  col- 
lege men  and  book-keepers — all  of  them  had  to 
answer  the  call.  You  will  find  professional  mu- 
sicians wearing  the  soldier's  uniform;  profes- 
sional actors ;  university  students  interested  in 
amateur  theatricals ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  talent 
of  this  kind  which  one  cannot  find  in  the  differ- 
ent camps.  And  therefore  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  the  soldiers  have  is  getting  up  enter- 
tainments of  their  own.  At  Camp  Upton  there  is 
an  amateur  dramatic  association.  At  Camp  Dix 
there  is  a  chorus  so  well  trained  that  they  are 
eager  to  give  concerts  of  their  own.  In  every 
camp  there  are  military  bands  which,  six  months 
ago,  were  crude  and  raw,  but  which  now  can  play 
a  march  as  well  as  the  famous  Lieutenant  Sousa. 
Camp  theaters  have  been  built  for  our  soldiers, 
and  in  them  will  be  given  good,  enjoyable  enter- 
tainments, managed  by  a  corps  of  men  trained  in 
the  theater  business.  But  behind  the  scenes  it  will 
be  the  soldier  who  shifts  scenery,  it  will  be  the 
soldier  who  attends  to  the  electric  lighting.  It  will 
likewise  be  the  soldier  who  plays  in  the  orchestra, 
and  the  soldier  will  be  the  usher.  Those  peo- 
ple in  the  city  who  are  able  to  hear  good  music, 
to  see  good  plays,  to  go  to  good  movies,  need  not 
feel  sorry  for  our  army  which  is  now  training. 
Did  not  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  play  at  Camp 
Dix?  Have  not  the  soldiers  heard  the  "Mikado" 
beaurifully  sung  in  camp?  Have  not  singers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  appeared  before 
them  ?  Is  not  Harry  Lauder  a  stand-by  in  the 
camps  ? 

Let  us  look  at  this  camp  life  in  another  direc- 
tion. Uncle  Sam  believes  that  until  the  time  comes 
for  the  .soldier  to  go  to  France  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  see  his  mother,  or  his  sister — any  one 
of  his  family  who  wishes  to  visit  him.  Now,  the 
soldier  is  perfectly  willing  to  camp  it  out  in  his 
barracks  among  his  comrades,  but  he  wants  a  com- 
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fortable  place  where  he  can  sit  down  and  talk 
with  his  mother.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  handled 
this  problem.  It  has  raised  enough  money  to 
erect  Hostess  Houses,  each  of  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  soldier's  club-house.  These 
buildings  are  much  like  the  golf  club-houses  one 
sees  throughout  the  country.  A  large  brick  fire- 
place makes  the  room  cheerful,  and  wicker  chairs 
are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  spa- 
cious hall.  Not  only  has  the  soldier  become  proud 
of  his  club-house,  but  the  soldier's  mother  has  gone 
away  with  comfort  in  her  heart  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  son  is  bemg  taken  care  of.  She  goes 
away  with  the  direct  impression  that  camp  life, 
as  it  is  now  planned,  is  a  very  endurable  one.  She 
is  taken  to  one  of  the  large  library  buildings 
where  carefully  selected  books  are  on  the  open 
slielves,  and  she  sees  two  hundred  and  fifty  sol- 
diers in  the  reading-room  with  the  books  and 
magazines  they  most  desire.  If  she  happens  to 
remain  in  camp  until  after  sundown,  until  after 
drill  hour,  she  even  is  given  a  glimpse  of  the  sol- 


physical  alertness.  This  camp  life  has  its  ad- 
vantages. It  has  wakened  up  the  mountain  lioy 
as  well  as  the  country  and  city  boy  to  a  sense  that 
what  he  is  to  be,  as  a  man.  will  depend  on  how 
he  equips  him- 
self mentally  as 
well  as  physi- 
cally. Of  the 
soldiers  drafted 
many  were 
found  to  be  illit- 
erate. Uncle 
Sam  said  to 
them,  "You  must 
learn  to  write, 
for  if  you  do  not, 
you  cannot  sign 
the  pay  -  roll." 
So  there  are 
classes  in  read- 
ing, writing  and 
arithmetic. 
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diers  studying.  For  remembei .  these  men  of 
ours  are  destined  to  fight  in  a  foreign  country; 
a  large  percentage  of  them  know  neither  the 
French  language  nor  French  geography;  they 
must  be  trained  in  mental  alertness  as  well  as  in 


The  soldier  will  be  found  asking  for  the  same 
things  in  the  camp  that  he  has  been  used  to  in  the 
city.  The  only  difference  will  be  that,  because 
there  are  so  many  men  in  one  place,  it  is  easier  to 
determine  what  things  are  liked  best  by  the  larg- 
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est  numbers.  1  have  l)ccn  told  that  these  soldiers 
are  reveling  in  boys'  books,  tliat  they  are  fond 
of  just  the  same  authors  the  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  are  fond  of.  Vou  will  find  many  a  sol- 
dier with  stories  bv    Barbour,   Altshclcr,   Walter 


A  CA-Mi'  LIBRARY  TEMPORAEILY  HOUSED  IN  A  Y.   M.   V. 

Camp,  G.  A.  Henty,  and  William  Heyliger  in 
his  hands.  Many  of  the  serial  stories  once  pop- 
ular in  St.  Nicholas  are  now  popular  in  the 
camps.  Take,  for  instance,  John  Bennett's  "Mas- 
ter Skylark."  Allen  French's  "The  Junior  Cup," 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  "Boys'  Life  of  Mark 
Twain."  Howard  Pyle's  "Jack  Ballister's  For- 
tune," to  mention  only  a  few. 
Then,  too,  the  boys  of  the 
])resent  generation  have  be- 
come .so  expert  in  their 
understanding  of  the  latest 
scientific  inventions,  their 
knowledge  is  so  complete  re- 
garding the  intricacies  of  the 
submarine,  of  aeroplanes,  of 
wireless,  that  the  books  they 
have  been  reading  on  these 
topics  are  just  the  books  the 
soldier,  unfamiliar  with  the 
subjects,  will  eagerly  seek  out. 
Strenuous,  indeed,  are  the 
days  before  us,  for  our  job 
is  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy.  The  same  young 
men  that  you  see  playing 
basket-ball  at  Fort  Monroe 
are  destined,  at  a  later  date, 
to   take   their    places    in    the 

trenches  "somewhere  in  I'rance."  The  sailors 
gathered  around  the  billiard-table  are  the  boys 
who  will  leave  their  naval  training-camps  and  do 
service  either  on  one  of  the  dreadnaughts,  or  in 


the  mosquito  fleet  assigned  to  suiiniariiie  duty. 
But  during  playtime  Uncle  Sam  does  not  forget 
for  a  moment  the  essential  reasons  why  it  has 
been  necessary  to  establish  these  cantonments 
atid  these  different  training-stations.  Neither 
does  he  ever  forget  for  an  in- 
stant that  until  this  war  is 
over  he  is  the  father  of  these 
boys ;  he  must  look  out  for 
their  welfare,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  selected  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  time  will  come, 
after  Germany  has  been 
awakened  by  force  —  and 
force  has  been  necessary  only 
because  the  military  power 
in  Germany  has  shown  itself 
to  be  without  conscience  and 
without  heart — when  these 
men  will  return  to  their 
homes.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand were  drafted,  and  as 
many  more  will  be  drafted 
about  the  time  you  read  this  article.  These  are 
the  men  who,  when  peace  is  declared,  will  return 
to  their  homes  and  take  up  their  customary  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  business  of  soldiering  is  not  the 
business  of  life.  It  is  simply  the  business  of  the 
moment. 

Will  they  have  gained  anything  from  this  very 
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great  experience  ?  It  has  been  found  that  the 
I'Vench  soldier  in  the  midst  of  battle  has  realized 
the  preciousness  of  life.  He  is  fighting,  with  all 
the  power  that  is  in  him,  in  order  to  bring  a  peace 
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so  that  it  may  not  be  possil)Ie  for  such  a  cruel 
war  to  happen  again.  Tlie  American  soldier, 
when  he  goes  to  France,  will  fight  with  the  same 
intensity  of  purpose.  Such  a  war  must  not  he 
allowed  to  happen  again. 

When    the   drafted    man    has    been    completely 


Imagine  a  city  built  entirely  of  lumber,  with  roads 
laid  out  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  with  trees 
planted  by  the  soldiers.  I  went  to  Cam])  Meade 
a  few  days  before  Christmas.  I  saw  thirty  thou- 
sand of  these  men  pass  before  Secretary  of  War 
liaker  in  review — a  stalwart  set,  with  tlieir  long: 
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changed  into  an  efficient  soldier,  he  will  be  trans- 
ported across  the  seas.  Our  Government  will  fol- 
low him  there — to  the  first-line  trenches.  "We 
will  see  that  you  are  given  the  proper  things  to 
read  even  under  fire,"  it  promises.  "We  will 
bring  entertainment  to  you  as  you  v^^ait  in  the 
trenches  during  the  long  hours :  never  once  will 
we  refrain  from  trying  to  make  you  realize  that 
even  in  a  time  made  hideous  through  the  madness 
of  one  nation,  Germany,  there  still  is  beauty  in 
the  world.  It  is  for  that  beauty,  it  is  for  the 
.safety  which  means  the  harmony  of  nations  that 
we  are  fighting." 

There  is  not  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  will  not  find  a 
visit  to  one  of  these  camps  a  splendid  exjierience. 


coats    and    their    rifles   and   their    perfect    align- 
ment. 

Earlier  in  the  morning  I  had  seen  some  of  these 
same  men  coming  from  the  woods  laden  with 
holly  and  evergreens.  I  had  seen  the  army 
wagons  filled  with  Christmas-trees,  and  I  had 
gone  from  building  to  building  and  had  seen  the 
decorations  for  the  season  of  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men."  There  was  n't  a  man 
among  these  thirty  thousand  that  did  n't  look 
strong  and  alert ;  the  intensive  training  was  mak- 
ing them  physically  fit.  The  mechanics  of  war- 
fare were  being  drilled  into  them.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  were  being  given  something  to 
relieve  them  from  the  strain  of  war. 


Thk  two  addresses  liere  reprinted  were  delivered  at  Mount  \'ernon  just  after  last 
montli's  issue  of  St.  Nicholas  went  to  press,  and  tlierefore  too  late  to  l)e  included  with 
the  other  trihutes  to  Washington,  republished  in  the  Fehruary  number. — Editor. 

ing  clays  of  a  new  year  which  finds  the  whole 
world  darkened  by  the  tragedy  of  war  we  should 
assemble  here  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  was  "first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens."  As  he  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  so  must  we,  if  we  be  true  Americans,  give 
ourselves  to-day  in  the  same  cause.  Our  cause  in 
this  war  is  the  cause  for  which  Washington 
fought,  and,  with  God's  help,  we  will  triumph 
even  as  he  triumphed.  As  America  was  made 
free  from  tyranny  and  injustice,  so  shall  the 
world  be  made  free  from  the  sinister  forces  which 
threaten  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 
United  with  us  to-day  in  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  national  hero  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  brave  people  who  have  for  cen- 
turies maintained  their  nationality  in  spite  of 
Turkish  oppression  and  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
jealous  neighbors.  To-day  the  population  of 
Serbia  is  a  little  greater  than  was  that  of  the 
American  colonies  when,  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Washington,  they  cast  olT  the  yoke 
of  tyranny. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Serbian  people  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  their  splendid  valor,  and  their 
supreme  loyalty  to  their  native  land  challenge 
the  admiration  of  Christendom.  Their  enemies 
have  overwhelmed  them  with  numbers,  they  have 
occupied  their  cities  and  fields,  they  have  en- 
slaved their  people,  but,  undaunted  by  disaster 
and  undismayed  by  defeat,  the  soul  of  Serbia 
lives  on.  That  soul  is  immortal ;  it  can  never  die. 
As  it  has  endured  in  the  past,  so  will  it  ever  en- 
dure to  the  end  of  time. 

A  century  ago  the  renowned  ancestor  of  Ser- 
bia's venerable  king,  after  years  of  struggle 
for  Serbian  independence,  came  to  his  death, 
leaving  to  posterity  a  glorious  memory.  His 
name,  like  that  of  Washington,  is  written  on  the 
list  of  the  great  patriots  of  the  earth.  W'e  honor 
his  name  to-day  in  honoring  the  name  of  our  own 
illustrious  dead.  Both  loved  their  countries  with 
the  same  intensity  and  devotion ;  both  offered 
their  lives  and  fortunes  that  their  countries  might 
be  free  from  oppression. 

As  you,  our  distinguished  guests,  do  honor  to 
the  name  of  Washington,  so  do  we  .\mericans  do 
honor  to  the  name  of  Kara  George. 


ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  LANSING, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THE  VISIT  TO  THE 
TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON  OF  THE 
SERBIAN   MISSION,  JANUARY  6,  1918. 

This  simple  tomb  before  which  we  stand  to- 
day is  the  richest  shrine  in  all  America.  It  is 
not  rich  in  treasures  of  art,  in  costly  jewels  or 
rare  gems,  but  it  is  rich,  wonderfully  rich,  in  the 
priceless  memories  of  the  great  American  wdiose 
ashes  here  repose.  Around  this  modest  sepulchre 
cluster  the  traditions  of  a  patriot  under  whose 
martial  leadership  this  Republic  won  its  inde- 
pendence and  took  its  place  among  the  sovereign 
nations  of  the  earth ;  of  a  patriot  whose  firm  hand 
and  wise  statesmanship  guided  the  uncertain  steps 
of  the  young  democracy  into  the  path  of  prosper- 
ity and   achievement. 

We  .Americans  do  well  to  revere  the  beloved 
name  of  Washington.  In  his  lofty  patriotism,  in 
his  devotion  to  the  noblest  principles  of  life,  in 
his  consecration  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
l)Osterity,  the  heirs  to  the  rights  which  he  made 
secure,  the  successors  to  the  duties  which  his  life 
made  sacred,  will  find  constant  inspiration. 

As  a  soldier,  Washington's  genius  in  the  field 
and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  adversity  brought 
victory  to  the  .American  arms ;  and  when  the  new- 
day  dawned  and  the  new-born  nation  began  its 
independent  life  he  was  called  again  from  his 
.  well-earned  rest  to  assume  the  arduous  duties  of 
Chief  Magistrate.  His  splendid  character  and 
commanding  personality  place  Washington  high 
above  all  those  illustrious  men  who  have  served 
the  Rei)ul)lic  in  its  hours  of  need. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  in  these  open- 
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With  Americans  and  Serbians  alike,  indepen- 
dence has  been  and  ever  will  be  a  passion,  a 
g'lorious  heritage  transmitted  through  genera- 
tions from  the  days  when  our  national  heroes 
pointed  the  way  to  victory.  Let  us  in  memory 
of  them  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, assured  that  if  we  but  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, we  shall  together  overcome  the  evil  pas- 
sions which  have  plunged  Europe  into  this  war 
and  win  for  ourselves  and  for  the  future  a  peace 
which  shall  endure. 

It  is  with  this  supreme  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  that  I  stand  to-day  in  this 
place,  sacred  to  Americans  and  to  all  those  who 
love  freedom  above  life,  and  rejoice  that  we  may 
share  these  hallowed  memories  with  our  brave 
comrades  in  arms,  whose  deeds  of  valor  in  this 
great  war  have  added  new  luster  to  the  Serbian 
name. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  MOLENKO  VES- 
NITCH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SERBIAN 
WAR  MISSION,  AT  THE  TOMB  OF 
WASHINGTON,  MOUNT  VERNON, 
JANUARY  6,  1918. 

Happy  he  who  eternally  lives; 

For  him,  there  was  a  reason  to  be  born. 

This  verse  of  our  great  national  poet  comes  to 
my  mind  in  the  sublime  moment  in  which  I  stand 
before  the  noble  father  of  this  splendid  country. 
Thou,  in  thy  great  compassion,  wilt  excuse  my 
daring,  that  unknown,  coming  from  a  more  than 
distant  country,  I  trouble  thy  sacred  presence, 
but  He  who  was  thy  mentor  in  life  suffered  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  Him.  We  belong  to 
a  small,  hardly  known  nation ;  thou  wilt  not  re- 
fuse our  reverence.  And  just  as  the  poor  and  the 
persecuted  have  found  their  refuge  and  their 
asylum  in  our  Savior,  the  small  and  persecuted 
peoples  hope  to  find  an  undoubted  friend  and 
comforter  in  this  great  nation. 

We  thank  you  most  sincerely,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
State,  for  affording  us  the  honor  of  laying  this 
wreath  upon  his  grave.  Words  are  impotent  to 
express  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  grati- 
tude for  having  escorted  us  so  graciously  to  this 
national  sanctuary,  rapidly  becoming  that  of  hu- 


manity. Here  we  shall  kneel  to  thank  an  ever 
just  God  for  having  given  him  to  your  country. 
Here  we  should  like  to  pray  the  y\lmighty  to  per- 
mit him  to  look  down  upon  his  work  and  that  of 
his  companions,  in  joy  and  gladness.  His  soul 
would  be  uplifted,  might  he  graciously  be  per- 
mitted to  see  how^  admirably  this  country  has 
grown,  for  which  he  and  his  brethren,  known  and 
unknown,  won  liberty,  the  first  condition  for 
normal  national  development.  The  child  of  their 
hope,  for  whom  they  oft'ered  their  lives,  for  free- 
dom and  justice,  and  whom  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  see  with  their  very  eyes,  has  it  not 
grown  in  the  short  space  of  a  century  into  a 
splendid  youth,  such  as  history  has  never  seen  be- 
fore? That  he  will  see  these  things  with  grati- 
tude we  are  assured  if  we  only  read  and  ponder 
the  words  above  the  door  of  this,  the  last  habita- 
tion of  his  body,  'T  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  w-ere 
dead,  yet   shall  he  live." 

We  all  remember  the  message  of  Lafayette  to 
Washington  in  sending  him  a  souvenir,  to-day  of 
most  symbolic  character:  "Permit  me,  my  dear 
General,"  wrote  the  heroic  son  of  noble  and  gen- 
erous France,  "to  offer  you  a  picture  of  the  Bas- 
tille, such  as  it  was  some  days  after  I  gave  orders 
for  its  demolition.  I  make  you  homage  also  of 
the  principal  key  to  this  fortress  of  despotism. 
It  is  a  tribute  I  owe  you,  as  son  of  my  adopted 
father,  as  aide-de-camp  to  my  general,  a  mission- 
ary of  liberty  to  its  patriarch."  And  the  historian 
tells  us  that  "Washington  received  the  key  with 
reverence  as  a  token  of  liberty  over  despotism." 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
strengthened,  if  not  born,  on  the  .battle-field  in 
your  country,  has  spread  its  blessed  seed  over  the 
mountains  and  seas.  As  missionary  of  your  great 
patriarch,  Lafayette  carried  it  with  him  to  Europe 
and,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  immortal  France,  it 
has  enlightened  the  Old  World.  No  other  nation 
has  received  it  with  a  heartier  alleluia  than  our 
own :  no  people  has  kept  its  flame  alive  more 
religiously  than  have  our  forefathers.  This,  alas. 
has  brought  us  misfortune.  The  autocrats  and 
despots  surrounding  us,  the  Teutons  and  the 
Turks,  have  rushed  upon  us  and  have  crucified 
.Serbia,  nay  more,  our  whole  race,  the  Jugoslavs. 
We  have  believed  in  the  moral  and  in  the  political 
gospel  which  Washington  preached  and  which  he 
confirmed  by  his  life.  We  shall  arise  again.  The 
argonauts  whom  General  Pershing  commands  in 
Europe  will  complete  the  work  of  liberty. 

Destroyed  in  Paris,  the  Bastille,  as  you  know, 
was  transferred  to  Vienna,  where  Metternich  in- 
stalled himself  as  the  jailer  of  the  nations,  and 
his  successors  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  still  hold  the 
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key  thereof,  ititending  to  iini)risoii  within  it  the 
whole  human  race.  Associated  with  the  alHed 
armies,  your  heroic  sons  will  wrench  that  key 
from  their  hands,  brinjjing^  it  hack  with  them  to 
the  United  States.  Tliat  day  the  t^'o'v  of  Wash- 
ington will  spread  itself  over  the  planet  as  a  glory 
to  mankind. 

When  he  left  the  Presidency  and  withdrew 
from  public  life,  the  House  of  Representatives 
addressed  him  these  memorable  words:  "l-'or  our 
country's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  republican 
liberty,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  your  example 
may  be  the  guide  of  your  successors,  and  thus, 
after  being  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the 
present  age,  become  the  patrimony  of  our  de- 
scendants." 

This  wish  has  been  fulfilled.  His  glorious  ex- 
ample has  guided  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  from  success  to  success,  because  his  suc- 
cessors have  devotedly  followed  in  his  footsteps. 


I'resident   Wilson  as  closely  as  any  of  liis  digni- 
fied jjredecessors. 

Your  beloved  land  stands  at  the  zenith  of  its 
grandeur,  and  through  no  fault  of  your  own  you 
have  aroused  the  envy  of  selfish,  ambitious,  and 
Prussianized  (iermany.  You  are  of  the  stature 
to  face  that  enemy,  the  more  so,  as  in  this  gigan- 
tic struggle  you  have  with  you  the  frank  and  the 
honest  among  the  nations.  Jerusalem  and  Mount 
Vernon  greet  each  other  to-day.  Here  have  stood 
the  representatives  of  nearly  si.x  hundred  millions 
of  people,  and  others  will  come.  Marshal  Joffre 
has  bowed  before  this  tomb.  We  do  so  in  the 
name  of  our  venerated,  democratic  King  and  his 
heroic  son,  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  and 
martyred  fatherland,  in  the  name  of  our  deci- 
mated, but  still  unvanquished  army,  hopeful  and 
confident  of  a  better  future.  By  this  sign  and 
token  we  shall  conquer.  With  gratitude  and  with 
reverence  we  salute  the  memory  of  Washington! 


LITTLE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

BY  ELLEN  MANLY 


Little  George  Washington.  Mother  is  sure, 

Was  n't  apt  to  be  tardy  at  school. 
He  studied  his  lessons  as  hard  as  he  could. 

And  was  never  found  breaking  a  rule. 
She  says  you  can  pretty  well  tell  by  his  looks 
That  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  his  books. 

Little  George  Washington,  Sister  believes, 

And  Sister  is  sure  to  be  right, — 
Was  not  disobliging,  or  grumpy  and  cross. 

But  was  willing,  good  tempered,  polite. 
She  says  it  was  probably  always  his  way 
To  keep  his  good  manners  in  use  every  day. 

Little  George  Washington,  Grandniother  knows, 

Was  helpful,  although  he  was  small; 
She  thinks  he  was  handy  at  domg  his  bit, 


And  did  n't  mind  errands  at  all. 
At  all  events,  whether  at  play  or  at  work. 
She  's  perfectly  sure  he  was  never  a  shirk. 

Little  George  Washington,  Grandfather  says. 

Never  failed  to  stand  square   for  the  right, 
And  was  true  to  his  friends,  and  a  generous  foe 

Who  always   played   fair   in  a   fight. 
He  was  faithful,   relialile — after  this  plan 
Little  George   Washington  grew  to  a  man. 

General  George  Washington  all  the  world  knows. 

And  there  is  n't  a  fellow  about 
Who  does  n't  feel  proud,  as  he  cheers  for  the  Hag, 

Of  the  story  of  how  he  won  out; 
But  Father  says  he  might  have  failed  at  the  test 
Had  Little  George  Washington  not  done  his  best ! 


^"  V^.'*><.\v^^\- 
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A   Review   of   Current   Events 
BY  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


"WAR  AIMS"  DEFINED 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  January  8,  the 
President  labeled  and  numbered  the  items  of 
America's  program,  as  follows: 

1.  Secret  treaties  to  be  abolished.  This  war 
was  incubated  in  the  dark-room  of  secret  diplo- 
macy. Open,  honest  dealings  between  govern- 
ments will  be  truly  dealings  between  nations,  in- 
stead of  a  game  in  which  the  peoples  are  pawns. 

2.  Freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  out- 
side territorial  waters.  This  freedom  must  be 
"absolute,"  except  as  subject  to  regulation  by  in- 
ternational agreement,  not  national  necessity  or 
expediency.  The  seas  were  "free"  until  German 
piracy  began ! 

3.  Trade  equality;  removal  of  economic  bar- 
riers. The  President  stated,  later,  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  American  tariff  system  should 
be  abolished  and  free  trade  adopted  as  a  policy. 
He  meant  that  there  should  be  no  declaration  of 
boycott  against  German  goods  after  the  war. 

4.  Reduced  armaments.  The  standard  is  to  be 
that  of  police  duty,  domestic  protection,  not  ag- 
gression and  aggrandizement. 

5.  Adjustment  of  colonial  claims.,  Here  the 
interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  have 
equal  weight  with  the  just  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  title  is  to  be  determined.  The  quali- 
fication of  these  claims  as  equitable  indicates  the 
prominence,  in  President  Wilson's  program,  of 
international  deliberation  upon  affairs  not  internal 
and  domestic.  This  is  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  all  through  this  great  document. 

6.  Russia  to  have  "unhampered  and  nnem- 
barrassed  opportunity"  for  self -development. 
Tlie  terms  which  the  German  negotiators  at 
Rrest-Litovsk  tried  to  impose  included  a  mort- 
gage upon  Russian  products  and  industry  that 
would  have  made  Russia  almost   a   vassal   state. 


7.  Restoration  of  Belgium.  Can  Belgium  ever 
be  "restored"  ?  Can  the  impress  of  the  brutal 
conqueror's  boot-heel  ever  be  erased  from  Bel- 
gian soil  ?  Every  civilized  person  will  endorse 
the  demand  for  the  utmost  amends  that  can  be 
made  to  the  prime  sufferer  by  Potsdam  thuggery. 

8.  The  wrong  done  by  Prussia  to  France  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  must  be  righted.  "Should  be." 
the  President  said.  The  friends  of  justice  would 
prefer  a  more  emphatic  word.  Lloyd  George  de- 
clared Great  Britain  would  "stand  by  the  French 
democracy  to  the  death"  in  its  demand  for  "re- 
consideration" of  the  crime  of  '71.  Possibly  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  will  be 
taken  to  clear  away  all  question  of  what  true 
justice  is  in  their  case. 

9.  Readjustment  of  Italy's  frontier.  In  the 
President's  view,  this  can  be  effected  with  fair- 
ness only  by  making  the  boundary  march  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  line  of  racial  cleavage ; 
Teutons  on  one  side,  Latins  on  the  other. 

10.  Austria-Hungary.  The  component  ele- 
ments of  the  empire  to  be  safeguarded  in  their 
opportunity  for  "autonomous" — or  self — develop- 
ment. This  means  that  Austria  is  to  deal  less 
tyrannically  with  her  subject  peoples,  especially 
those  over  toward  Asia. 

11.  Balkan  independence.  Rumania,  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  to  be  evacuated;  Serbia  to  have 
free  access  to  the  sea;  relations  of  the  Balkan 
states  to  one  another  to  be  determined  by  na- 
tionality, not  by  political  rivalries.  The  Balkan 
states  have  been  a  constant  source  of  inter- 
national trouble;  if  peace  brings  an  agreement 
among  the  great  Powers  whereby  the  "unrest" 
of  the  Balkan  peoples  can  be  checked,  it  will  have 
the  better  prospect  of  being  a  lasting  peace. 

12.  Turkey  and  the  Dardanelles.  Turkish 
sovereignty  to  be  unimpaired,  but  the  nationali- 
ties under  Turkish  rule  to  be  safeguarded  in  tlicir 
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autonomous  development.  The  President  could, 
here  as  elsewhere,  have  been  a  little  more  specific 
and  emphatic,  but  the  world  will  supply  the  ref- 
erence to  Armenia  and  the  lands  where  the  Turk 
has  repeatedly  rivaled  Berlin  in  the  art  of  mili- 
tary atrocity  and  matched  his  Hohenzollern  part- 
ner in  the  brutalities  of  "fright fulness."  As  to 
the  Dardanelles,  the  strait  must  be  maintained  as 
a  highway  of  commerce  open  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations  "under  international  guarantees." 

13.  Poland.  Here  again  the  United  States 
means  to  see  political  and  economic  freedom 
established. 

14.  Association  of  nations.  This  paragraph 
is  a  summary  of  the  program.  Specific  interna- 
tional covenants  must  be  made  to  guard  the 
world's  peace  again.st  assault  by  Germany ;  or  any 
other  Power  that  may  ever  be  tempted  to  follow 
Germany's  present  example. 

Could  there  be  a  clearer  definition  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "safe  for  democracy?"  As  to 
our  attitude  toward  Germany,  we  declare  that  we 
wage  no  war  of  hate ;  that  revenge  is  not  our 
motive ;  that  we  seek  no  gain  for  ourselves  in  this 
war,  save  as  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
world  is  a  gain  for  us;  that  we  expect  the  Ger- 
man nation  to  survive  in  its  greatness — but  that 
the  Hohenzollerns  must  go. 

The  Revolution  gave  us,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  our  platform  of  freedom.  The 
Civil  War  defined  for  us  the  meaning  of  our 
unity  as  a  nation.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  estab- 
lished before  the  world  our  place  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  utterance  by  President  Wil- 
son, in  behalf  of  the  united  American  people, 
places  clearly  before  the  world  what  use  the 
United  States  of  America  is  resolved  to  make  of 
its  power  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations: 
a  power  used  for  right  and  justice  the  wide 
world  over. 

THE  KAISER'S  ANSWER 

Ox  January  25  Germany  replied,  in  a  speech  by 
Chancellor  Hertling  in  the  Reichstag,  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Allies  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  consider  peace. 

Where  the  statements  of  the  Allies  are  con- 
cerned with  general  principles  of  world  govern- 
ment, Germany  professes  agreement.  But  Ger- 
many has  tried  so  hard  and  so  .successfully  to 
make  the  world  despise  her,  that  this  agreement 
now  looks  like  nothing  but  a  confession  of  fear 
of  an  international  boycott  and  an  admission  that 
reluctance  to  deal  with  a  nation  whose  rulers 
have  trailed  its  honor  in  the  dust  is  justified. 

The  maioritv  of  the  items  deal  with  the  .Allies' 


declaration  of  ])urpose  to  see  "opportunity  for 
self-development"  granted  to  the  "smaller  na- 
tions." In  the  cases  of  Russia  and  Armenia,  the 
German  answer  is  that  these  questions  must  be 
left  to  Russia  and  Turkey — and  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. In  the  Balkans  and  on  the  Italian  frontier. 
.\ustria  must  prevail.  As  to  Poland,  Germany 
and  Austria  "must  decide."  "There  can  be  no 
talk  of  giving  up  Alsace-Lorraine."  Belgium  re- 
ferred to  peace  conference.  Colonies:  Germany 
"demands  reconstitution  of  the  world's  colonial 
possessions." 

Limitation  of  armaments,  formation  of  a  league 
of  nations,  and  similar  projects  are  "discussable." 

Germany  simply  goes  back  to  her  first  position, 
back  to  the  lust  for  conquest  which  led  her  to 
plunge  the  peaceful  world  into  war.  Surely 
nothing  else  could  be  seen  here  than  a  new  warn- 
ing to  the  nations  not  to  trust  the  German  rulers 
— not  to  cease  fighting  till  they  are  con(iuered  and 
their  power  for  evil  cut  off.  But  the  chancellor 
was  speaking  for  the  Kaiser ;  and  the  world 
waited  to  hear  from  the  German  people. 

UNWELCOME,  BUT  HELPFUL, 
HOLIDAYS 

As  in  December  the  great  event  in  domestic 
affairs  was  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  by 
the  Government, 
so  in  January  the 
big  thing  was  the 
act  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  in 
closing  business 
in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  five 
days  of  January 
18-22,  inclusive, 
and  each  Monday 
thereafter  up  to 
and  including 
March  25.  Sucli 
drastic  action  was 
m  a  d  e  necessary 
by  the  shortage 
of  fuel  due  to 
congestion  of 
railroad    traffic,  nil   11   a   c.xrkiem) 

and  by     the  need 

to  fill  the  bunkers  of  ships  waiting  with  cargoes 
of  food  for  the  Allies. 

The  order  directed  that  in  the  distribution  of 
fuel  preference  should  be  given  in  this  sequence: 
first,  the  railroads;  then,  domestic  consumers, 
hospitals,    charitable    institutions    and   army    and 
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navy  cantonments ;  next,  public  utilities,  ships. 
United  States  Government  buildings.  State,  coun- 
ty and  municipal  governments,  and.  finally,  man- 


@  International  Film  Service 

WHY  THE  CHICAGO  TRAIN  WAS  LATE. 

ufacturers  of  foodstuffs.  Publication  of  news- 
papers on  these  days  was  ordered  to  be  limited 
to  such  issues  as  are  put  out 
on  the  major  holidays,  and 
the  necessary  use  of  fuel  in 
getting  out  the  regular  edi- 
tions of  periodicals  was  per- 
mitted. Enough  fuel  could 
be  used  to  prevent  damage  to 
property  by  freezing,  and 
some  p  a  r  t  i  al  exemptions 
from  the  restriction  were 
specified.  Use  of  fuel  for 
moving  i)assenger-trains  and 
street-cars  was  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  normal  Sunday 
scale. 

The  Fuel  Administrator, 
Dr.  Garfield,  urged  that 
everything  possible  be  done 
to  prevent  suffering  by  per- 
sons thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment on  these  days,  but  the 
means  had  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  individual  em- 
ployers. Millions  of  \vorkers 
were  affected  by  the  order;  many  of  them  earn 
ing  only  a  bare  living  wage,  most  seriously.  Nat 
urally,  there  was  grave  misgiving  as  to  the  wis 


dom  of  the  act,  and  many  protests.  But  the  or- 
der, given  under  the  authority  of  the  President's 
executive  order  constituting  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, August  23,  1917  (it- 
self authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  conferring  on  the 
President  special  war-pow- 
ers), was  specifically  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Wilson  as  a 
means  to  avoid  much  greater 
inconvenience  later  on,  and 
the  country  accepted  it  with 
commendable  patience. 

To  easy  -  going  America 
such  an  exhibit  of  the  power 
of  a  Government  at  war 
came  like  the  shock  of  a 
plunge  into  icy  water.  We 
do  not  mean  to  underrate 
either  the  governmental  ne- 
cessity or  the  difficulty  of 
compliance  with  so  radically 
effective  an  order;  but  we 
believe  it  can  be  said  without 
empty-pated  optimism  or  ob- 
tuseness  to  hard  facts  that 
this  will  prove  to  have  been 
the  best  thing  that  could  have 
time  and  that  America  will 
Early    in    February,    indeed, 


been   done   at   the 
stand    the    strain. 
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there  were  repeated  intimations  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  order  for  Monday  holidays  might  be 
revoked  bv  or  before  the  middle  of  that  month. 
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RUSSIA 

TiiK  Uol.slieviki  ln-j^an  the  new  year  as  tlioy  ctidecl 
the  old  one,  trying  to  inanage  Russia's  foreign 
affairs  with  one  hand  and  her  domestic  affairs 
with  tlie  other.  The  negotiations  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  seemed  anytliing  hut  a  "peace"  parley. 
Trotzky  endeavored,  apparently,  to  drive  beyond 
the  German  negotiators  at  the  democratic  party 


When  the  full  platlnmi  of  the  Russians  at 
P.rest-Litovsk  hecame  known — several  of  its 
]»lanks  were  omitted  from  the  early  (lerman  re- 
port— it  was  found  to  he  in  many  im])ortant  ])ar- 
ticulars  in  agreement  with  the  statements  of 
Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  and  J'rcsident 
Wilson.  ( It  included,  however,  restoration  of 
Germany's  colonies,  and  the  neutralization  of 
such   artificial    straits  as   the   Suez   and   Panama 
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in  Germany,  and  the  Germans  seemed  to  be  aim- 
ing at  the  effect  they  might  produce  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  Allies'  Governments..  After  sev- 
eral partial  suspensions  of  the  negotiations,  Ger- 
many declared  January  29  to  be  the  time  limit. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  reports  of  the  formation 
of  a  Black  Sea  rei)ul)lic,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Ukraine  concluded  an  independent 
peace.  It  began  to  look  very  much  as  if  the  great 
Russian  Empire  were  about  to  break  up  into  a 
lot  of  smaller  states.  The  Watch  Tower,  how- 
ever, continued  to  expect  sometime — far  in  the 
future,  perhaps,  and  after  a  troubled  history,  but 
sometime  surely — to  see  Russia  made  truly  demo- 
cratic in  government.  Perhaps  the  breaking  up 
into  units  now  will  prepare  tlu'  way  for  confed- 
eration later. 


canals,  as  well  as  the  natural  waterways  connect- 
ing great  seas.)  The  Bolsheviki  began  to  be 
better  inclined  toward  the  Allies,  and  England 
and  America  wisely  decided  to  deal,  even  if  only 
informally,  with  Bolshevik  ambassadors. 

L?te  in  the  month  the  Leninists  were  defeated 
in  the  voting  in  the  Constituent  .Assembly  which 
was  ])roclaimed  by  the  revolutionary  government 
last  March.  Lenine,  quitting  the  Assembly  with 
his  followers,  declared  it  would  not  be  permitted 
to  continue,  and  that  a  new  nationrd  convention 
would  be  called. 

So,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  i<;i8.  Rus- 
sia was  getting  back  to  better  terms  with  the 
Allies,  l)ut  was  torn  by  internal  dissension.  The 
one  good  thing  in  the  situation  was  that  Russia  as 
a  whole  had  not  surrendered  to  the  Germans^ 
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THE  SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT 

When,  on  January  lo,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives voted,  274-136,  in  favor  of  the  woman- 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  celebrating  an  anniversary 
of  the  suffrage  movement,  for  it  was  on  the  same 
day,  in  1878,  that  the  "Susan  B.  Anthony  amend- 
ment" first  came  before  the  Senate.  Suffrage 
won  in  this  recent  vote  by  getting  exactly  the 
required  two-thirds. 

To  suffragists,  the  House  vote  seemed  like  win- 
ning iialf  the  battle,  as  it  would  require  only  a 
similar  victory  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress 
to  send  the  amendment  out  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures for  ratification  or  rejection.  But  impartial 
observers  questioned  the  accuracy  of  this  con- 
clusion, because  even  with  the  President  openly 
in  favor  of  :lie  amendment,  it  was  bound  to  ex- 
perience m^re  difificulty  in  that  chamber  of  the 
national  legislature  which  is  supposed  to  be  less 
directly  responsive  to  popular  opinion. 

Both  prohibition  and  suffrage  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  war. 


TEACHERS  OF  LOYALTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers'  As- 
sociations, held  in  January,  plans  were  made  to 
give  the  teachers  "special  instruction  in  patriot- 
ism," as  the  first  step  in  a  canijiaign  for  better 
citizenship.  Such  a  campaign  is  needed,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities  and  centers  of  industrial 
])opulation. 

The  school-teachers  are  employed  l)y  govern- 
mental bodies.  They  are  servants  of  the  state. 
Their  work  is  of  special  value  to  the  state,  for 
it  educates  the  citizens  of  the  future.  The  schools 
should  be  always,  and  now  especially,  active 
agencies  of  Americanism.  They  can  do  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  good  just  at  this  time  by 
training  the  pupils  in  the  loyalty  that  leads  be- 
yond words,  to  deeds. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  teachers  merely  to  be 
loyal.  They  must  actively  teach  loyalty.  Per- 
haps, if  any  of  them  are  puzzled  as  to  how  and 
where  to  begin,  they  could  not  do  better  than  to 
take  a  lesson — from  the  great,  patriotic  army  of 
bovs  and  girls. 


THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S  TELESCOPE 


NoTHi-\G  human  is  quite  perfect.  One  defect  of 
democratic  government  is  that  the  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  and  action  which  its  citizens  pos- 
sess does  two  things :  it  prevents  preparedness 
for  such  an  assault  on  the  peace  of  the  world 
as  the  German  rulers  have  committed,  and  it 
gives  opportunity  for  criticism  tending  to  cripple 
the  administrative  authorities  in  a  crisis. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Government  is 
assuming  too  great  powers ;  that  the  President 
is  a  dictator,  and  that  the  Federal  Constitution, 
with  its  wisely  devised  system  of  "checks  and 
balances,"  is  in  danger  of  being  undermined. 
We  think  this  is  about  as  likely  to  happen  as  a 
blizzard  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Criticism  has  also  been  directed  against  the 
Government's  methods  of  executing  its  policies, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  the  criticism  proves 
to  have  been  based  on  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  situation. 

Spectators  in  the  grandstand  may  criticize  the 
captain's  choice  of  plays,  but  the  players  must 
take  the  signals  as  they  come. 


A  STORY  is  told  about  Colonel  Lewis,  inventor  of 
the  Lewis  machine-gun,  to  the  effect  that  when 
questioned  by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  motives  that  ])rompted  him  to 
offer  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  his  royalties 


on  the  invention,  he  said:  "I. was  educated  at  the 
Government's  expense.  I  have  two  sons.  They 
are  both  with  General  Pershing."  If  the  problem 
of  supplying  our  troops  with  the  guns  were  as 
simple  as  the  problem  of  Colonel  Lewis's  motives, 
it  would  be — a  good  deal  simpler  than  it  is. 

Sums  of  money  of  almost  inconceivable  magni- 
tude are  involved  in  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures of  these  most  extraordinary  times;  but 
without  denying  the  advantages  of  careful  econ- 
om3%  we  have  to  measure  the  need  with  a  special 
scale.  The  first  and  vital  thing  is  to  get  results 
and  it  is  better  to  pay  a  high  price  for  what  we 
must  have,  and  have  quickly,  than  to  run  any 
risk  of  failure  as  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  cut 
down  the  expense  here  and  there.  Still,  we  do 
hope  that  the  men  who  attend  to  paying  the  coun- 
try's bills  will  not  be  too  reckless  with  the  funds  ! 


The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  appropriated 
$25,000  to  promote  the  establishment  of  moving- 
picture  show  circuits  in  the  rural  regions.  The 
State  is  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost,  and  the 
local  governments,  the  re.st.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  enterprise  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
.State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
North  Carolina,  at  least,  has  settled  uj)on  its  an- 
swer to  the  question.  "Do  the  movies  educate?" 
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THE   CIRCUS  FARM 

A.\rii)  the  ordinary,  every- 
day farms  of  Lancaster 
County,  Missouri,  there  is 
one  that  is  a  real  wonder- 
land— a  circtis  farm.  It  is 
quite  as  odd  as  its  name,  a 
big  stretch  of  prairie  -  land 
where  graze  not  sheep  and 
cattle,  but  camels,  zebras, 
and  wonderful  horses  that 
are  likely  tu  walk  on  their 
hind  legs  or  shake  hands 
with    vou    when    vou    come 


into  the  pasture  with  a  red 
apple.  Elephants  are  as 
])lentiful  on  this  farm  as 
are  Jersey  cows  on  most 
ranches,  and  you  are  likely 
to  find  them  going  through 
their  tricks  in  order  to  keep 
in  training.  Then  there  are 
cages  with  lions,  tigers,  and 
bears,  just  about  every  kind 
of  animal  that  you  sec  in 
the  traveling  zoo. 

In  addition  to  the  ani- 
mals, this  farm  has  a  col- 
lection of  vehicles.  Instead 
of     the     hav -  wagon     and 
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buckboard  of  the  average  country  place,  you  ma\- 
see  scattered  about  the  l)arn-yards  enough  gilt 
cages,  band-wagons,  and  ornamented  floats  to 
form  a  "dazzHng,  magnificent  and  colossal  street 
parade,"   as  the   show-bills   usually  express   it. 


TRICK   SHETLAND  PONIES. 


How  would  you  like  to  be  a  small  boy  on  a 
farm  like  that  ?  There  is  a  youngster  who  lives 
on  this  circus  farm,  and  if  he  is  like  his  father 
at  that  age,  he  must  be  a  very  happy  boy.  The 
father  made  up  his  mind,  when  he  was  quite  a 


THE    1!()Y    OF    TTIR    riRCt!-^    FARAf    AND    HIS    FATHER. 

small  chap,  that  he  was  going  to  own  a  circus 
when  he  grew  up.  Like  most  boys  he  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  street  parade,  the  antics  of  the 


clowns,  the  splendor  of  the  ring-master  and  the 
music  of  the  steam  calliope,  so  he  worked  hard 
every  circus-day,  carrying  water  for  the  ele- 
phants to  pay  his  way  into  the  tent,  and  watching 
the  acrobats  and  the  lion-tamers  with  breathless 
interest. 

Instead  of  outgrowing  his  ambition,  he  fol- 
lowed it  as  he  grew  older,  and  began  in  a  small 
way  to  trade  in  wild  animals,  until  now  he  buys 
and  sells  circuses  as  other  farmers  buy  and  sell 
cattle.  His  name  is  William  P.  Hall,  and  the 
small  boy  of  the  farm  is  named  after  his  father, 
though  everybody  calls  him  Billy,  of  course.  His 
life  on  the  farm  must  be  the  envy  of  all  other 
boys.  Think  of  having  such  chores  to  do  as  feed- 
ing the  lions,  driving  the  trick  Shelties  to  town 
for  the  mail,  or  going  out  in  the  pasture  to  bring 
home  the  elephants !  C.  L.  Edholm. 

A  PLANET  THAT  MAY  HAVE  EXPLODED 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
war  projectiles  which  violently  explode,  scatter- 
ing metal  fragments  in  every  direction.  Rut  not 
many  of  us  have  heard  about  a  i)1anet  in  our 
own  solar  system  that  may  have  violently  ex- 
ploded, scattering  its  more  or  less  molten  frag- 
ments mto  the  space  which  surrounded  it.  That 
such  a  planet — our  earth  is,  of  course,  a  planet — 
once  existed  seems  certain,  but  we  are  in  much 
doubt  respecting  its  size  and  condition  at  the 
time  it  was  destroyed.  Indeed,  there  are  two 
theories  regarding  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
one  of  which  is  that  it  may  have  blown  up,  prob- 
ably by  a  series  of  explosions.  The  planet  itself 
probably  blew  up  first,  and  then  many  of  the  scat- 
tered fragments  exploded  also. 

Had  that  planet 'not  been  destroyed,  our  solar 
system  would  in  all  probability  have  possessed' 
nine  instead  of  the  present  eight  larger  satellites 
of  our  sun.  As  many  of  you  know,  these  eight 
planets  are  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Now,  this 
missing  planet  would  have  revolved  around  our 
sun  in  an  orbit  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  That 
is,  it  would  be  placed  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
for  it  is  in  this  orbit  that  a  large  number  of  tiny 
planets,  or  asteroids,  are  situated.  The  asteroids 
which  have  been  discovered  number  many  hun- 
dreds, and  astronomers  believe  there  are  a  mul- 
titude that  are  as  yet  undiscovered.  All  these 
asteroids  are  comparatively  small,  the  largest  of 
them,  Ceres,  being  only  about  five  hundred  miles 
in  diameter.  As  for  the  smallest  of  these  planet- 
oids, it  cannot  be  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
in  diameter. 

Astronomers  believe  that  these  many  asteroids 
are  the  scattered  remains  of  a  destroyed  planet 
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because,  according  to  a  certain  astronomical  law, 
there  sliould  he  another  i)lanet  revolving  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  jui)iter, — there  is  too  big 
a  gajT  between  them, — and  the  presence  of  these 
planetoids  in  what  would  have  been  the  orbit  of 
such    a    planet    is    almost    absolute    proof    of    its 
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THi;    ORBIT    OF    THK    MISSING    PLA-NET    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO 
OIR    SOl-AR    SYSTEM. 

former  existence.  Moreover,  there  are  such  a 
large  number  of  these  asteroids,  that,  were  all 
those  that  have  been  discovered  and  all  those  that 
we  believe  exist,  although  yet  undiscovered, 
collected  into  one  sphere,  a  planet  would  he 
formed  large  enough  to  be  seen,  although  not 
comparable  in  size  with  our  own  earth.  As  long 
ago  as  1772,  astronomers  surmised  that  there  was, 
or  had  been,  a  planet  somewhere  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter;  but  it  was  not  until  1801  that  Ceres 
was  discovered.  The  discoveries  of  other  aster- 
oids. Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  and  Astnea,  followed, 
and  since  1847  every  year  has  added  to  their 
number.  In  1898  the  insignificant,  though  re- 
markable, planet  Eros  was  discovered. 

If  this  missing  i)lanet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
had  not  been  destroyed,  there  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  another  solar  satellite,  besides  Venus, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn,  easily  visible  to  our 
unassisted  eyesight,  called,  perhaps,  Diana. 
.\pollo.  or  some  other  classical  name.  It  would 
certainly  have  appeared  brighter  than  Uranus  or 
Neptune,  but  probably  not  as  bright  as  either 
Mars  or  Saturn.         Charlks  Nkvkrs  Holmes. 

HOW  BRUIN  GOT  THE  BEEF 

Thls  is  a  true  story  of  a  big  brown  bear  that 
lived  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  lives  there 
still,  unless  the  events  here  related  brought  him 
to  an  untimely  end.  He  became  known  through 
the  park  for  his  prowess,  and  was  called  the 
■'Uncivil  Engineer"  because  of  his  skill  in  man- 
aging, again  and  again,  to  overcome  a  difficult  sit- 
uation and  also  because  of  his  very  bad  manners 
in  coolly  a])propriating  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 


The  route  through  the  park,  as  you  may  know. 
is  in  a  circle,  and  it  takes  five  days  to  cover  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles, 
or  did  at  the  time  of  my  story.  The  places  where 
the  stages  stop  at  night  are  "night  stations,"  and 
are  large  modern  hotels.  At  noon  the  stops  are 
made  at  "lunch  stations."  which  were  of  canvas 
or  rough  boards. 

The  j)articular  lunch  station  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  Uncivil  Engineer's  depredations  is 
situated  in  a  dense  pine  forest  where  the  trees 
seem  to  touch  the  sky,  with  no  limbs  up  to  a  height 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  and  a  diameter  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  inches. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bears  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  park.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  con- 
trolled the  mail  routes  there,  pointed  out  to  a  visi- 
tor one  evening  thirteen  different  varieties  within 
a  few  rods  of  her.  The  brown  or  black  bear, 
says  this  same  friend,  can  be  tamed,  though  they 
are  at  all  times  apt  to  be  treacherous.  The  grizzly 
bear  is  ready  for  a  fight  even  while  a  cub.  and 
can  never  be  petted.  The  wild  black  bear  will 
sometimes  take  sugar  out  of  one's  hand.  The 
brov.n  and  black  bears  can  climb  a  tree  as  easily 
as  a  cat,  while  the  grizzly  cannot  climb  at  all.  Our 
Uncivil  Engineer,  who  haunted  this  remote  sta- 
tion, was  not  a  garbage-pile  bear,  as  there  had 
been  no  building  at  this  point  until  a  few  days 
before  his  remarkable  feats  began.  As  soon  as 
the  structure  was  completed  they  dropped  a 
Chinaman  at  this  lunch  station  to  cook  the  meals, 
and  sent  down  to  him  all  sorts  of  provisions.  A 
short  time  before  Bruin's  first  appearance,  there 
had  come  to  the  station  a  quarter  of  beef,  with 
directions  to  '"corn  and  pack."  This  Ah  Sin  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  and  when  all  was  ready  he  put  the 
barrel  on  the  porch,  covered  it  over,  and  went  to 
bed.  a  tired  Chinaman. 

And  here  Bruin  enters  on  the  scene.  Prowling 
around  in  search  of  food,  which  had  been  scarce 
of  late,  his  keen  nose  soon  scented  out  the  invit- 
ing meal.  No  doubt  it  seemed  specially  prepared 
for  his  night  feast.  As  such  he  accepted  it.  He 
must  have  worked  with  great  skill  and  with  a 
grace  of  motion  we  are  not  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  bears.  In  that  forest  stillness  any 
awkward  move  would  have  caused  commotion 
enough  to  arouse  Ah  Sin.  though  one  of  the 
"seven  sleepers."  When  morning  dawned.  Ah 
Sin  arranged  his  pigtail  and  went  to  look  at  his 
barrel  of  meat.  But  he  did  n't  look  at  it.  It  was 
n't  there. 

After  the  stage  came  in.  search  was  made  and 
the  empty  Itarrel  discovered  some  distance  away 
in  the  woods.  News  of  the  theft  was  sent  back 
to  headquarters  by  the  next  stage,  and  another 
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relay  of  beef  sent  down.  At  last  this  was  corned, 
so  into  the  barrel  it  went  and  was  tightly  headed 
and  put  on  the  porch  as  before. 

But  a  little  extra  work  did  not  bother  the  Un- 
civil Engineer.     Next  morning  Ah  Sin  came  out 


■THE   BROWN   AND   BLACK   BEARS  CAN   CLIMB   A  TREE   AS   EASILY   AS   A   CAT 

to  get  some  meat,  but  the  porch  was  empty,  and 
a  little  way  off  lay  the  upturned  barrel.  The 
beef  was  gone.  The  theory  is  that  Bruin  had 
issued  invitations  for  a  midnight  lunch,  and  all 
liis  friends  came. 

Again  the  theft  was  reported,  and  another 
(|uarter  was  sent  to  the  station.  Could  nothing 
be  done  to  outwit  this  clever  bear?  He  must 
not  be  shot,  since  shooting  is  not  allowed  in  the 
jiark.  There  seemed  but  one  way,  and  that  was 
to  keep  the  meat  in  the  kitchen.  So  the  patient 
Ah  >Sin  again  went  through  the  long  process  of 
curing  the  beef,  packed  it,  and  set  it  in  the  corner 


of  the  kitchen,  securely  fastening  the  door-  and 
window-screens.  That  night  the  Chinaman  slejit 
with  one  ear  open.  Hearing,  toward  morning, 
a  slight  sound,  he  crept  out  and  found  Bruin  with 
his  head  in  the  barrel.  When  he  saw  Ah  Sin  he 
lurched  back  and  stood  for  a 
moment  at  bay,  but  with  a 
loud  howl  the  Chinaman 
hurled  at  the  huge  creature 
a  bucket  full  of  water,  and 
the  bear  sprang  through  the 
window,  tearing  off  the 
wire  netting,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  night  and  the 
woods.  He  had  come  in  by 
the  door,  having  neatly  re- 
moved the  entire  screening. 

When  it  was  necessary  to 
get  the  next  supply  of  beef, 
this  plan  was  tried.  The  bar- 
rel, carefully  closed,  was  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  a 
limb  sixty  feet  high.  Some 
of  the  officials  of  the  park 
had  by  this  time  become  very 
much  interested  in  the  game 
and  went  with  Ah  Sin  next 
morning — to  find  the  barrel 
gone !  It  was  found,  with 
pulley  and  tackle,  not  far 
away,  empty.  Sixty  feet  of 
smooth  trunk  Bruin  had 
scaled,  and,  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  tight-rope  walker, 
had  reached  the  end  of  the 
branch  and  secured  the 
l)Ooty.  There  were  signs 
that  he  had  fallen  with  his 
plunder,  but  the  meat  was 
gone. 

As  a  last  resort,  tin  cans, 

ten-gallon     size,     were     cut 

open   and  nailed   around  the 

tree,  overlapping  downward, 

making  a  perfectly  smooth   surface  up  which   it 

seemed  no  animal  could  climb.     Once  more  the 

barrel  dangled  sixty  feet  high.     Satisfied  that  no 

creature  of  any  kind  could  shin  up  over  the  tin, 

which  extended  up  ten   feet,  everybody  slept   in 

peace.     In  the  morning  the  barrel  was  not  on  the 

pulley,  but  in  the  woods — empty. 

In  the  end  a  specially  constructed  room  out- 
witted the  Uncivil  Engineer,  but  he  is,  no  doubt, 
still  roaming  the  Yellowstone  forests,  bemoaning 
the  old  days  when  life  was  full  of  high  adventure 
and  rich  reward,  before  man  finally  succeeded  in 
outwitting  him.  Carrie  B.  Chandler. 
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THE  SUGAR-CAMP  THAT  PAYS 

Up  in  New  York  State,  in  a  section  of  the  Cats- 
kills,  there  is  a  sugar-canii)  in  a  grove  of  some 
3000  well-grown,  hard  maples,  big  enough  to  carry 
from  two  to  four  buckets  apiece  when  sugar- 
making  time  comes.  There  is  a  big  evaporating 
house,  where  the  sap  runs  from  large  tubs  into  an 
evaporator,  the  flow  automatically  regulated  to 
keep  it  simmering  away  at  the  right  temperature. 

There  are  big  stirring-kettles  and  hundreds  of 
molds,  and  the  syrup,  when  it  begins  to  sugar, 
is  put  into  the  kettles  and  stirred  until  it  is  as 
white  as  thick  cream.  Then  it  is  poured  into 
the  little  molds  or  tins,  and  forms  the  scallop- 
edged  cakes  that  are  to  be  marketed.  Or  if  it 
will  pay  better  to  do  so,  the  syrup  is  sold  in  gal- 
lon cans  before  being  reduced  to  sugar. 

And   a    farmer's   boy    has    developed    this    big 


business  from  a  start  made  when  his  father,  like 
all  farmers  in  the  region,  boiled  enough  saj)  in  the 
spring  to  make  what  maple  syrup  the  family 
would  need  through  the  year.  A  visit  to  New 
^'ork  had  opened  the  boy's  eyes  as  to  the  market 
for  maple  syrup  there.  He  found  that  a  poor 
(|uality,  only  25  per  cent,  real  maple,  sold  for  more 
money  than  the  best  quality  brought  at  home,  and 
recognized  a  great  business  op])ortunity. 

He  made  a  bargain  with  his  father  for  the 
rental  of  the  sugar  grove  and  then  began  the 
development  that  has  reached  a  plant  such  as  is 
described  above,  with  an  output  reaching  in  a 
good  season  up  to  10,000  gallons  which  bring  him 
not  less  than  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  sometimes 
more  when  made  into  sugar.  Here  was  a  boy 
who  had  eyes  that  could  see  an  opportunity  at 
home.  Frank   I'^arrington. 
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THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  BUNNY  TWINS 

BY  HILMA  LEHMANN 

One  lovely  morning  in  spring,  the  twins  ran  out  of  their  garden  to  visit  their 
kind  friend,  the  little  lady  next  door. 

"Good  morning,  my  bunnies,"  she  cried.  She  always  called  them  her  bunnies, 
but  everybody  else  called  them  Pinkie  and  Brownie.  "I  have  a  surprise  waiting 
for  you  under  the  apple-tree.  Yesterday,  when  the  birds  gave  a  party,  they  de- 
cided to  leave  a  remembrance  for  you  in  return  for  the  food  you  have  always 
given  them.     A  robin  told  me  all  about  it." 

The  twins  hurried  to  the  back  of  the  garden.  Two  small  baskets  lay  in  the 
grass  with  something  soft  and  white  in  them.  Eagerly  the  twins  pulled  the 
mysterious  bundle  apart.  They  found  to  their  great  astonishment  that  the  gifts 
from  the  birds  were  two  little  white  bunny-coats,  and  caps  with  long.ears  fastened 
on  them;  two  pink  ones,  and  two  that  were  tipped  with  brown.  You  can  imag- 
ine how  excited  Pinkie  and  Brownie  now  were. 

'T  know  a  fine  thing  to  do,"  exclaimed  Pinkie,  her  eyes  dancing.  "Let 's  make- 
believe  we  are  real  Easter  bunnies,  like  those  on  the  Easter  cards.  We  Ml  hitch 
Rob  to  the  cart  and  get  some  eggs  and  paint  'em.  Then  we  Ml  go  to  see  all  the 
other  children,  and  give  'em  each  a  colored  egg.    WonM  that  be  fun?" 

"Oh,  yes,  let's  do  that!"  was  Brownie's  ready  answer.  She  thought  Pmkie 
always  had  such  splendid  ideas  for  any  play  at  make-believe. 

So"  they  harnessed  Rob,  the  terrier,  to  their  cart,  and  they  found  six  eggs  in 
the  hen-house.    These  they  put  into  a  little  yellow  basket. 
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.  "Let's  make  the  eggs  all  bright  red  and  green!"  suggested  Pinkie.  "I  saw 
Daddy  leave  some  paint  in  the  woodshed  yesterday,  and  some  brushes." 

The  Bunnies  gave  each  a  big  dab  of  red  and  green  paint  and  were  delighted 
to  see  how  gay  they  looked. 

Now  all  was  ready  for  their  great  adventure. 

Brownie,  sitting  in  the  cart,  carefully  held  the  precious  Easter  eggs,  while 
Pinkie  trotted  beside  her,  holding  the  reins.  The  dog  was  used  to  driving  the 
twins  in  this  smart  turnout,  ever  since  their  daddy  had  made  a  harness  for  him. 


■HROWXIK    SITTIXfJ    IX   TWR   CART   WHILF,    I'l.NKIK    TRIITTKH    UKSIDF.    HKH  ' 

They  let  Rags,  the  little  shaggy  dog,  join  them  this  time.  Usually  lie  was  not 
invited,  because  he  cut  too  many  capers.  But  to-day  he  was  so  glad  to  go  that 
he  put  on  his  very  best  behavior.  All  would  have  gone  along  splendidlv  if  a  cer- 
tain big  cat  that  Rags  particularly  disliked  had  not  whisked  across  their  path. 

Then  a  dreadful  thing  happened!  Little  Rags  dashed  after  her,  and  this  made 
old  Rob  forget  all  about  the  important  work  he  had  to  do.  The  one  idea  he 
had  at  that  moment  was  to  help  chase  and  fight  the  foe.  He  turned  the  cart 
around  with  a  jerk,  broke  loose,  and  tore  down  the  road,  deserting  his  fright- 
ened playmates. 

The  bunnies  shrieked — the  cart  upset — Brownie  tumbled  out — and  the  eggs — 
well,  they  had  a  greater  fall  than  Humpty-Dumpty.    Nobody  could  ever  pick 
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thcni  up  again,  cither.  So  there  in  a  topsy-turvy  heap  iu  the  dust  lay  Brownie 
and  the  eggs,  the  cart  and  the  basket. 

"Oh,  Brownie,  Brownie,  look  at  your  bunny-coat!"  exclaimed  Pinkie, 
in  alarm.  "It 's  all  spoiled."  And  sure  enough,  the  eggs  had  made  a  big  yellow 
stain  on  Brownie's  coat,  her  face  and  hands  were  scratched  and  dirty.  Pinkie 
w  anted  to  brush  her  off  with  her  tiny  handkerchief,  so  she  ran  to  wet  it  in  a  brook 
near  bv,  that  rippled  merrily  along  without  even  stopping  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.    In  her  hurry  she  slipped  on  a  st(Mie  and  fell  into  the  water. 

Here  was  a  pretty  howdy-do!    Pinkie  scrambled  back  to  the  road,  trying  hard 


•IN  THE   I)t;ST    LAY   IJROWNIK   AND  THE   EGGS 


not  to  cry.  What  a  sight  she  now  was,  with  her  bunny-coat  all  wet  and  splashed 
with  mud.     Brownie's  tears  fell  thick  and  fast. 

"I  'm  ashamed  to  go  home!"  whimpered  Pinkie. 

"So  am  I,"  wailed  Browmie. 

The  unhappy  twins  felt  as  if  all  out-of-doors  were  making  fun  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  thev  bravely  picked  up  their  cart  and  trudged  back  toward  their 
garden,  hoping  nobody  w^ould  see  them.  On  the  way,  Rob  and  Rags  came  bound- 
ing back  to  them.  The  dogs  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  when  the  bunnies 
told  them  how  naughty  they  had  been  to  spoil  their  good  time. 
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The  little  lady  next  door  happened  to  be  at  her  garden  gate.  "Well,  well, 
you  poor  bunnies,  what  has  happened?"    she  asked  anxiously. 

Hanging  their  heads  in  shame,  the  twins  told  her  all  about  their  mishap,  but 
they  did  not  forget  to  say  how  very  sorry  they  were  that  they  had  broken  the 
eggs  and  spoiled  their  bunny-coats.  They  promised  never  again  to  play  with 
eggs  and  dogs  at  the  same  time. 

So  their  kind  friend  took  ofif  the  bunny  clothes,  and  putting  them  into  a  big 
tub  of  hot,  soapy  water,  she  rubbed  and  rubbed  and  rubbed,  until  they  were  as 
good  as  new.  It  did  not  take  long  before  the  twins  saw  them  hanging  out  on* 
the  line  in  the  sun,  and  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  looking  more  and  more 
like  white  bunny-coats  every  minute. 

The  birds  saw  them,  too,  and  wondered  what  it  meant,  and  why  their  little 
friends  played  so  quietly  in  the  garden  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  And  they  noticed, 
also,  that  Rob  was  tied  at  one  end  of  the  fence  and  Rags  at  the  other.  It  was  very 
puzzling.  The  birds  wished  they  knew  what  the  trouble  had  been,  but  the  little 
lady  would  not  tell  them,  she  and  the  bunnies  were  going  to  have  it  for  a  secret. 


ST.    NICMOILAS    ILEAGUE 

"When  March  Winds  Blow"  and  "The  Rescue"  j)roved  wonderfully  inspiring  subjects  lo  our  writers  of  verse. 
Hut  no  extra  space  could  he  allotted  to  them,  and  the  pages  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  League 
would  not  budge.  So  we  were  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  omitting  four  remarkable  little  poems  l)y 
Honor  Members  (which  all  their  comrades  ought  to  read)  or  of  letting  these  contributions  overflow  into  the 
half -page  usually  reserved  for  the  Introduction  to  the  department.  For  once,  therefore,  the  editor  ungrudgingly 
yields  the  centre  of  the  stage  (or  of  this  ])a!,'e,  at  least)  to  the  four  clever  young  i>oets  of  whose  olTerings  we 
should  all  be  proud. 


WHEN    MARCH    WINDS    BLOW 

BY     BF.ATRICF.     CALDWELL     (AGE     15)     (HoilOr     M  cmbri) 

Alone   on   the   league-long,   white   sea-beach 

With    the    wild    surf    running    high. 
With  the   scattered  piles  of  brown   seaweed. 

And   the   low,   grey,   changing  sky  ; 

liehind    fade   into   the  mist    away 

Meadow    and   tower  and   town. 
While    the    steel-blue    rim    of    the    moon-tide    sweeps 

I'lill    half   the    world    around. 

With  never  an  isle,  and  never  a  sail. 
And   never   a   gull's   white   wing, 
•  .\'ever  a   sound   beyond   the  pale, 

Save    the    song    that    the    wild    waves    sing. 

( )    heart    of   mine,    so    strangely    mute. 

Hast    thou    no    voice    where    all    things    speak  ? 

O   perfect   peace   within    my    soul ! 

O    si)ray-wet    wind   against    my    cheek  ! 

Time    is    lost    in    the    great    uproar,  . 

And   love   and   pain    have   ceased   to   be; 
ihere    is    only    L    like    a    god    on    high. 

And    the    skv    and    the    wind    and   the    sea. 


THE   RESCUE 

BV    GWYNNE    ALMON     ABBOTT     (AGE     1 7)  {HofWr     M  emhci) 

Thi-S    is    the    task    that    calls   to    us    to-day  : 
To  render  to  the  future,   free   from   stain. 

All    we    have    gathered    from    the    plenteous   past. 

All   of   the   pearls   that    in   our    lap   are    cast. 

i'Veely   the  ages   spread   across   our   way 

Their    richest    gifts,    and   now    they    ask   again. 

Gladly   we   drank   the   splendor    of   the   years, 

And  wove  our  garlands  of  the  fairest  flowers. 
To-day   a    chasm    yawns   to    swallow    up 


The   brightest    jewels    that    have    filled    our    cup ; 
And  unclean  hands,  all  armed   with   bristling  sjiears. 
Reach  out   to  grasp  the   treasures  that   are   ours. 

With    loving    haste    we    lay    each    sparkling    gem 
In   a    safe    casket,    far    from    touch    of    shame : 

Shut    out    their    gleam    forever    from    our    sight. 

And   in   the  darkness   gird  us   for   the   fight. 

.'^fi   after-years   that    come  to   gaze   on   them 

."^hall   in  their  wonder  pause   to  bless   our   name. 


WHEN    MARCH    WINDS    BLOW 

BY     MIRIAM     E.     SIMONS     (aGE     I/)     (HotlOr    M.nihri) 

A   STRONG   young   breeze,   a   mighty  blast. 

A   wind   so    wildly   whistling   past. 

Off    with    your    hat, — away    you    fly, — 

A   poster   land    'neath   a   poster   sky. 

With    the    white    clouds    quickly    scudding    by. 

Hey  for  the  trail !  and  away  we  go, 

(^n   a   long,    long  tramp,    when   March   winds   blow  I 

The   call   of   the   road — and   we   must   go. 

Why    or   whither,    neither   we   know. 

Only,   when   blows   the   first   wild   gust, 

C"omes  an  urge  'neath  the  depths  of  the  winti-r's  nisl- 

'T   is  the   long,  long  trail — away   we   must  I 

So   hey   for  the   road !      Away   we   go. 

And  answer  the   call   when  the   March    winds   blow ! 


THE    RESCUE— FISH    OR   BOY? 
i;v   M  AKV  I'ANDACE  p.^ngborn    (a(;e   lo)    (Hoiior  Mi-iiiIht) 
Two    boys    went    fishing    once,    and    one 

Fell    in   the  water  blue 
Just   as   he   'd   caught   a   nice   big  trout — 

His   line   fell   with  him,  too. 
He  held  tight   to  the   line  and  rod  ; 

His  comrade  helped  him   out ; 
But,  when  he  was  thanked  for  it.   s.iid  : 

"It    was   to  save   the   trout  !" 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  217 

In  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 
PROSE.     Cold  badf-'cs.   Marie  Mirvis    (age   17),  Ohio;  Dorothea  K.  Smith  (age  14),  Pa. 
.Silver  badges.  E.  Fairfax  Whittle  (age  15),  Fla.;  C.  Rosalind   Holmes    (age  16),  \.  V.;  Marguerite  Dunkak 
(age  14),  Mont.;  Jess  Bridgwater  (age  16),  Texas. 

VERSE.     Gold  badLc>.  Beatrice  Pitney   (age   13),  D.  C;  Elizabeth  Abell    (age  13),  N.  J. 
Silver  badges.  Beatrice  Sellery   (age   12),  Wis.;  Mary  Lockett  (age  14),  \.  \. 
DRAWINGS.     C,u\d   badge,  Janet  Warren   Campbell   (age  17),  N.  Y. 
Silver  badv-'cs,  Elizabeth  F.  Toy   (age  14),  N.  J.;  Priscilla   Davis   (age  15),  Pa. 
PHOTOGRAPHS,     (^jld   badge,  Aileen  Laidlaw    (an    10).  Kan. 

Silver  badges,   Kenneth   Kassler   (age   12),  Col.;  Ford   H.  Cooper  (age  13).  Conn.;  Elizabeth  Hunt  (a-c  11). 
.\.  Y.;  Dorothy  H.   Bowers    (age   14),  N.  J.;  Elizabeth  W.  Starbuck   (age  12),  \.  Y. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.    Silver  badges,  Arthur  D.  Lionberger  (age  14),  iVIo.;  Helen  de  G.  McLellan  (a^'e  ti), 
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THE    STORY    OF    A    SOLDIER 

nV     K.      FAIRFAX      WHITTLE      (aGK      IS) 

,  (Silver  Badge) 

Thf.y  were  great  comrades,  were  Henri  and  Jacques. 
All  through  the  war  they  had  been  together,  and  now 
ihey  were  in  the  front   line  at   Yi)res. 

Henri  was  tall  and  broad,  a  splendid  man,  but  Jacc|ues 
was  only  four  inches  high.  He  was  made  of  lead  and 
wore  a  gay  red-and-blue  uniform.  Jac(|ues  had  been 
given  to  Henri  on  his  fourth  birthday.  Henri  had  had 
a  very  lonely  childhood,  and  often  said,  "Jac(|ues  is  my 
friend.      He   will  always  stand   by   me." 

When  the  great  war  began,  Henri  was  one  of  the 
first  to  join  the  noble  French  army.  "But,"  said  he, 
"I  cannot  leave  my  brave  Jacques  at  home.  He,  too, 
wishes  to  fight  for  France."  So  he  had  taken  Jacques 
in  his  pocket. 

Now  they  were  awaiting  the  order  to  "go  o\-er  the 
lop"  and  attack  the  Boches.  At  last  it  came.  A 
scramble  !  A  rush  !  A  barking  and  spitting  of  machine- 
gun  !  Then  Henri  felt  a  stabbing  pain  over  his  heart, 
.ind   everything   grew   dark. 

All  day  he  lay  there  among  piles  of  dead  and 
wotmded,  while  the  shells  screamed  and  whined  over 
him.  When  night  came,  two  stretcher-bearers  crept  out 
and  took  him  to  a  dressing-station.  When  the  surgeon 
examined  him  he  found  a  battered  lead  soldier,  shot 
to  pieces  in  his  breast  pocket.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation the  surgeon  said,  "He  has  been  badly  wounded, 
but  he  will  live.     This  little  soldier  has  saved  his  life." 

"Only  a  toy  soldier!"  you  say.  No!  A  real  soldier, 
for  he  "did  his  bit"  by  saving  a  life  for  the  Allies  and 
Libertv. 


wanted  to  be  right  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The 
mother  was  a  patriot, — she  loved  her  great  free  coun- 
try and  her  starry  flag. — but  she  was  also  a  mother, 
and  she   loved  her  son. 

It   was  a   bright,   crisp   fall   day   when    he   left.     The 

call  had  come  the 
night  before,  and 
he  was  following  on 
the  very  heels  of 
his  country's  simi- 
mons.  He  kissed 
his  mother,  and 
walked  briskly  out. 
On  the  pavement  he 
turned  to  wa\e 
good-by.  She  was 
responding  bravely. 
The  dear  white 
head  at  the  from 
hall  window  of  the 
comfortable  gray 
home — how  the  boy 
loved  it !  He  strug- 
gled with  a  sob — 
then,  scjuaring  his 
shoulders,  marched 
bravely,  even  jaun- 
tily, down  the  street, 
whistling  gaily,  but  scarcely  daring  to  look  behind  him. 
Left  alone,  the  white-haired  mother  bowed  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  sobbed.  She  was  a  patriot,  and 
proud  of  her  son — but  she  was  also  a  mother, — and 
she  lo\ed  him. 
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THE    STORY   OF   A    SOLDIER 

BY     MARGUERITE     DUNKAK      (.AGE      I4) 


■■UMAT    1    LIKE    HEST."       BY    KENNKTH    KASSl.ER,    A(iE    12 
(silver    BAUCiE.) 


THE    STORY    OF    A    SOLDIER 

HY    C.    ROSALIND    HOLMES     (AGE     16) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  war  had  come.  For  twenty-one  years  the  boy 
had  lived  with  his  invalid  mother  in  the  little  home 
town,  save  for  the  four  winters  at  college.  He  had 
returned  and  started,  in  a  small  way,  as  the  old  doc- 
tor's assistant.  Then,  like  a  black  cloud  before  the 
storm,  came  the  news  that  war  had  been  declared — and 
the  draft.  The  boy  was  just  of  draft  age,  and  a'  fine, 
healthy  fellow.  The  father  at  his  death,  twenty  years 
ago,  had  left  widow  and  son  well  provided  for.  There 
was  nothing  but  for  the  boy  to  go.  And  with  the 
hot    young    blood    of    twenty-one,    he    7catited    to    go — ■ 


(Silver  Badge) 

asked    the    young    soldier 
"It     's    hard     to    explain. 


of    his 
What 


"Why  did  I  join  ? 
civilian  companion, 
made  you  ask  ?" 
"Well,"  answered 
the  elder  man, 
"you  certainly 
did  n't  seem  to 
want  to  go,  at 
first." 

"I  guess  it  was 
the  flag  that  did 
it,"  said  the  sol- 
dier, thoughtfully. 
"When  war  start- 
ed, I  was  n't  very 
keen  about  going, 
I  '11  admit.  Things 
were  mighty 
peaceful  out  in 
the  country,  and 
I  did  n't  want  to 
change   them. 

"It  was  one  day 
when  I  came  to 
town  that  it  hap- 
pened. Some  boys 
were  leaving  for 
'Over  There,'  and 
I    stopped  to  watch 

'em  go  by.  Everybody  was  cheering.  Some  women 
were  crying.  Then  I  happened  to  look  at  a  building 
opposite,  where  there  was  a  big  flag — mighty  big.  Some- 
thing happened  to  me  then,  I   forgot  to  be  peaceful  and 
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easy-going.  I  wanted  to  fight!  Why?  I  don't  know. 
I  guess  it  was  the  cheering,  and  crying,  and  marching, 
ahing   with    that    sudden    look   at   the   flag. 

"Don't  smile  that  way!  Some  people  may  not  think 
it  s  glorious,  but  it  looked  that  way  to  me  that  day. 
It  looked  sort  of — of — protecting,  too.  Oh,  I  can't  ex- 
plain it — but  I  felt  as  if  it  had  been  protecting  me, 
and  now  I   ought  to  protect  it ! 

"That  's  the  best  explanation  I  can  give  ymi.  1 
expect  you  don't  understand.  Anyway,  I  went  and 
enlisted   right  away  !" 


WHEN    MARCH    WINDS    BLOW 

BY     MARTHF.DITH     FURN.\S      (aGE     I3) 

The  earth  is  brown  and  bare  and  wet; 

The  sky   is  gray,  and  the   clouds   are  torn; 
Cold    weather    is   not    gone,    and   yet 

I    feel   the   stir   of   a   spring   new-born. 
And    the   air    is   keen    with   the    melting    snow. 
But   spring   is   here   when   the    March   winds   blow. 

And    the    crows,    dark    messengers    of    spring. 
Have   blackened    that    snag    of    an    old   pine-tree, 

And  are   noisily    cawing    the   news    they    bring — 
News   of  all    news   most   welcome   to   me. 

For   they    say    that    the   winter    must    surely    go, 

-Vnd  that  spring   is  coming  when  March   winds  blow. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    SOLDIER 

BY     MARIK     MIKVIS      (aGE     17) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  February,  191") 
The  locust  trees  that  spread  their  branches  across  the 
narrow  avenue  were  in  bloom.  A  veritable  locust  arch 
through  which  traffic,  bound  toward  the  great  white 
house  at  the  terminal  of  the  avenue,  passed.  The  day 
was  warm,  and  the  breath  of  spring  charmed  the 
people  who  came  within  its  magnetic  sway.  Only  in 
the  Old  Dominion  was  spring  thus.  The  blossoms  of 
the  old  locusts  had  never  been  more  fragrant  than  on 
this  day — the  odor  they  emitted  was  exhilarating. 

At  the  great  house  there  was  much  confusion.  The 
master  of  the  house  was  this  day  to  depart  to  aid  his 
South — his  beloved  South,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
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Southerner.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  came  forth  from 
his  ancestral  home,  his  fair  wife  walking  at  his  side, 
his  infant  son  in  his  arms.  His  horse  was  waiting  tor 
him  ;  all  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure.  He  kissed 
his  wife  a  fond  farewell  and  bade  her  care  for  the 
precious  little  one.  He  would  be  gone  but  a  few 
months,  and  there  would  be  \ery  few  difficulties  for 
her.  Thus  he  consoled  her.  and  encouraged  her  to  be 
of  good  cheer.      He  belicxcd   wh.'it    tic   s.iid,   ;tn(l   with   a 


lOD  conservation  po.stek. 
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joyous,    thankful    heart — thankful    that    he   was   able    to 
protect  these  dear  ones  and  his  State — he  rode  away. 

The  months  evolved  themselves  into  years.  Hard, 
bitter,  and  struggling  years  for  the  South.  -The  yotmg 
wife  cared  for  her  son — most  of  the  servants  had  de- 
parted.    She  bore  up  bravely,  true  woman  that  she  was. 

Occasionally, 

word  came  from 
her  soldier  hus- 
liand  detailing  the 
various  fortunes 
of  war.  Ofttimes 
had  he  d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
guished  himself  by 
his  bravery  and 
daring. 

I'our  long  years 
— thef  longest  four 
years  either  the 
soldier  or  his  wife 
ever  lived.  The 
brave  soldier, 
however,  was  vanr 
quished,  and  his 
cause  was  defeat- 
ed. Once  more  the 
locust  blossoms 
were  in  profusion 
and  the  sweet  fra- 
grance pervaded 
the  air.  Once  more 
the  mother  and 
child  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue — the  child  a  romping,  healthy  young- 
ster with  the  mother's  soft  brown  eyes.  'Ihe  husband 
and  father  was  returning  to  them — thank  (iod! — unin- 
jured, though  disjiirited.  He  ajjpeared  worn  and  some- 
what aged,  but  as  he  glanced  at  his  lo\e<l  ones  the 
weariness  in  his  eyes  \anished  and  his  strength  was 
renewed. 

WHEN    MARCH    WINDS    BLOW 

«V      KEATRICE      SELI.ERV      (aCK       Ij) 

(Silver  Badge) 
When  the  cool  March  winds  are  blowing, 

Children's   merry    voices   ring. 
Cheeks   grow    ro.sy,    pulses    quicken 

With   the    thrill    of    coming    spring. 

Little   baby   brooks,    so    chilly 

From  the   snows  of  winter   run 
Down   the   gutters   singing,   gurgling. 

Underneath    the    warming   sun. 

Children    come    from    out    the    school    house 

Dancing,   skipping,    full   of   jo\. 
Suddenly  they   see  the  streamlet  : 

"Oh  !"   shouts   every   girl   and   boy. 

.Soon  a   fleet    of  tiny   boatlets, 

I'loats    upon    that    icy    sea 
Guided    by    a    soaking    mitten. 

Worn   by    little    Ned   or    Bee. 

Suddenly ;    the    gong    for    dinner ! 

"Farewell,    Bobby."      "Bye-bye    Bee." 
"We   '11  come   back   when   school's  all   over, 

And   sail   boats   till   time    for   tea." 

They   disappear,    the   stream     s   alone ; 

Still    calmly    onward    flowing. 
And   o'er    it,    making    ripples    run. 

Those  same    M.nrch   winds  are   blowing. 
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WHEN    MARCH    WINDS    BLOW 

BY     BEATRICE     FITNEY     (AGE     1 3) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won   /Miir,  lyi;) 
When   March    winds   blow   their   hardest    blast, 
We  know   the  winter   's   nearly  past, 
And   soon   the   springtime,   drawing   nigh, 
Will   chase   the    loitering    winter   by; 
And   flowers    will   bloom,   ami    grass    will   grow. 
Where  once  was  only   cold   white  snow. 
( Jreen   lea\  es  will  cover  bare  old  trees  ; 

There    "11    be   a   warm    and    welcome    breeze 
Instead   of   March    winds'   chilling  blast. 

\nd    we     11   know    winter   "s   o'er   at   last. 


MARCH 


'IHK    STORY    OF    A    SOLDIER 

BY     DOROTHEA     K.     .SMITH      (ACIC      14) 

{Gold   Badge.     Silver  Badge   zvon    October,    1917) 
"Plka.se,  (irandma,  a   story!"   three   eager    \  oices   cried 
in  unison. 

Grandma  adjusted  her  spectacles  and  looked  over  the 
group   before   her   before   replying  : 

"Whose  turn  to  choose?"  she  asked. 

"Mildred  chose  last,"  Howard's  voice  rose  pleadingly. 
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"I  was  before  her,"  s.iid  Ruth.     "It  's  Howard's  turn." 
".About    a    soldier,    (irandina,    i)lease,"    said     Howard, 
immediately. 

"A   soldier!      Let   me  see." 

Adjusting   her  glasses   again,   she   began  : 

"Once   upon    .1    time,    u  lii'ii    I    w;is    .ibonl    twel\e    venrs 


W^kT^ 


old,  my  chief  desire  was  to  see  General  Sherman.  My 
.\unt  Elizabeth  was  visiting  us  at  that  time,  and  she 
had  filled  my  head  with  stories  about  him.  She  knew 
him  personally.  One  day  a  di\ision  stopped  at  our 
home  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  several  miles  away. 
One  of  the  men  came  in  and  asked  Mother  if  she  could 
give  the  'Gen'ral'  a  drink.  Mother  hastily  got  a  glass 
of  fresh  milk  and  told  me  to  take  it  oul,  to  the  general. 
As  he  took  it  from  me,  he  said,  'What  is  your  name, 
lass  ?' 

" 'Mabelle    Virginia    ('hanibcrlain,'    I    answered,    with 
my  prettiest   curtsy. 

"'Chamberlain?'  he  rejieated,  musingly,  gazing  at   me 
fi.\edly. 

".■\t  that   moment  Aunt    I'.lizabeth   came  out    upon    \]\f 
\eranda. 

"  'Why,  General  Sherman  !'  she  exclaimed  :  '1   thought 
you   were   hundreds 
of  miles  away.'  ^__^^naBBr 

"'Ah,  Mistress 
chamberlain,  I 
thought  I  recog- 
nized the  name,'  he 
smiled,  as  he  held 
nut  his  hand. 

"Then  Aunt  Eliz- 
abeth in\ited  him  to 
dinner,  and  he  gra- 
ciously accepted  the 
invitation.  H  r 
stayed  until  late 
that  afternoon,  bui 
before  he  left  ht 
said  to  me,  'Well 
Mistress  Mabelle,  I 
think  you  are  ni> 
most  devoted  a<l 
mirer — I  hope  you 
are,  at  least.' 

"That  is  my  only 
recollection    of    General    Sherman 
had  been  more  like  him." 


II  \  I    I    i.iKi-;   i:i:m  . 
WKLI.    S.    BlU  K,    A<;K    IV 
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WHEN    MARCH    WINDS    BLOW 

BY     MARY    LOCKETT     (aGE     I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  's   a  wild,   wild  call  of  the  open. 

When   the   March   winds   fitfully   blow ; 
And  all   the   small   and   slender  trees 

To  the    force   of  the  winds  bend   low. 
There   's   a   strange   wild^  feeling   within    you 

When  the  March  winds  blow. 

.\    glorious,    wonderful    wind    it    is. 

For   it   's  fresh   and  strong  and   free ; 
It    races-    and    whirls    across    the    slopes. 

And   if    's  calling,   calling  me 
To  the  outdoor   world,   to   realms  unknown  ; 

Through   forest,   woodland,   and   vale; 
The  day  may  be  bleak,  the  day  may  be  f.iir. 

But  the  call  is  the  call  of  the  trail. 

I    can  hear  the   howl  of  the  wind  in   the  hills, 

And   can   see   the  trees  bend   low, 
And  far  and  near,  on  the  wind-swept  slopes, 

Are   silvery   clouds   of  snow. 
Along   the   trail    through    forest    and   field. 

O'er   ridges   and   hills   I    go, 
For   I    've   answered   the    call   of   the   open — 

When  the  March  winds  blow. 
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WHRN    MARCH    WINDS    BLOW 

BY     ELIZABETH     ABELL     (aGE     13) 

(Ciold   Badge.     Silver   Badge    won    January.    I'liS) 
When   the  sky   is  bathed   in   glory 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
When   the   green   haze    in   the   woodlands 

Shows  that  springtime   has  begun. 
Then  my  heart   is  filled  with   longing 

For   the   forest,   dark   and   still. 
Where   the  blue   sky   smiles   above   me, 

And   the   breezes   roam   at    will ; 
Where    I    'm    brother    to    the   wild    things. 

And  I   know  no  foe  but  man ; 
Where    there    's    joy    with     every    ht-ari-heat. 

And  a  strength   that   says,   "I    can!'" 

When   the   giant    oak-trees   tremble 

In   the    March    wind's    fitful    blasif 
When    the    first    bluebird    of    springtime 

Comes  to  grace  the  earth  at   last, 
Then   I    know    no    peace,    no    pleasure. 

Till    I    roam    the    fields    again. 
Where   the  blue-jay   and  the  flicker 

Try    in    vain    to    still    the    wren. 
Oh !   I    crave  the   wond'rous  beauty. 

And    my    thirsty    soul    cries    long 
For   the   sobbing    of   the   pine-trees 

And  the   robins'   \esper  song. 


"a  food  conservatio.n  poster." 

BY   MARY   l,.\  VANCHA- RfSSRM.,    AGE    13. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    SOLDIER 
{As    told    by    Mammy) 

BY     MADELEINE     SMITH      (AGE     lo) 

"Wa's  'at,  chilluns  ?  Yo"  all  wants  a  sojur  sto'y  ?  Well, 
den,  how  is  dish  yer  'un  ?     Ahem  ! 

"W'en  me  'n'  my  bruddah  Tom  was  down  in  G'o'gy, 
'n'  de  Yankees  was  a-comin',  Tom,  he  say  ter  me,  sez- 
zee,  'Magnoly,  I  done  make  up  my  min'  ter  go  ter 
wah  'n'  be  a  sojur,  "n"  shoot  some  ob  dem  no  'count 
^'ankee  white  trash.' 

"  'Well,  den,'  sez  I,  'will  yo'  please  ter  tell  de  name 
ob  de  pusson  'at  's  gwine  ter  stay  wid  me  in  dish  yer' 
cab'n'  ?' — he  say,  'Now,  Magnoly,  yo'  knows  yo'  kin  get 
"long  fust  rate  'lone.' 

"  'N'  we  kep'  on  argifyii  '  back  'n'  fo'th  twell  at  las" 
Tom,  he  got  de  bes'  ob  me  'n'  I  let  'im  go. 

"Well,  w'en  he  come  home  at  de  end  ob  de  wah, 
one  o'  his  legs  'uz  off  'n'  one  o'  his  ahms  'uz  b'oke.  Den 
'e  began  his  sto'y,  in  dish  yer'  way  : 

"  '\A"en  I  got  jes'  a  li'l  way  'long,  I  met  de  Yankees. 
I  jes'  tuk'  my  s'o'd  'n'  cut  some  ob  'em  up  pow'ful  bad. 


I  ose,  befo'  I  lef,  I  jes'  had  ter  get  a  few  part  in'  shots, 
n'  dish  hyar  am  de  r'sult,"  sezzec,  p'intin'  to  de  laig 
.is  uz  off  "n'  de  ahm  as  'uz  b'oke. 

"Now,    chilluns,    yo'    done    hab    yo'    sto'y.    'n'    I    speck 
yo'  ma  be  callin'  yo'  p'itty  soon,  so  run    limg  dar." 

THE    RESCUE 

BY    MUKIEL    STIEFEL     (aGK     I3) 

Down   the   street^    one    very   fine   day. 

Walked   little    Hilda    Sarah    May. 

Upon    her   arm   her   pretty    cat. 

Who   on  a   silken  cushion  sat. 

When   all   at   once  a  dog   was   spied, 

Poor   Hilda    Sarah    May   had   cried, 

"Oh  !  who  will  save  my  kitty  dear 

From    the   dreadful   dog    we    both    do    fear!" 

Young   Percival  did   heed  the  cry. 

And   to   the   trembling   maid   did    fly. 

He   shooed   the   dog   and    held   the   cat. 

Which  on  its  silken  cushion  sat  ; 

Then,    turning  to   the   maid,   he   said  : 

"Your   kitten.    Miss,    is    not    yet   dead. 

May    1    escort    you   o'er    the    street. 

Where   you  your  dear   Manitii.i   will    meet  ?" 

THE    STORY    OF    A    SOLDIER 

BY     JESS     BRIDGWATER     (AGE     16) 

(Silver  Badge) 
On  March  6,  1S36,  at  the  siege  of  the  Alamo,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  best  of  the  heroes  of  Texas  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans.  In  all  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  thousands  and  hundreds 
of- thousands  of  brave  heroes  have  given  their  lives  for 
their  honor  and 
their  country,  none 
deserves  more  hon- 
or than  does  the 
patriot  William 
Barrett   Traxis. 

Early  in  1S36  he 
had  been  ordered 
to  Bexar  to  aid 
Colonels  Neil!  and 
Bowie.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23  the  Mexi- 
cans suddenly  came 
upon  the  town,  and 
captured  some  Tex- 
as scouts.  Tra\is 
prepared  for  the  at- 
tack he  knew  would 
soon  be  made. 

After  the  firsi 
day  of  the  siege 
Travis  appealed  to 
his  countrymen 
for  aid.  The  enenix 
was  receiving  rein 
forcements,  and  hf 
knew  he  could  nd 
long  hold  the  fort 
against  them.  In 
his  eloquent  appeal 
he  said,  "If  this  call  is  neglected,  I  am  determined  to 
sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible  and  die  like  a  soldier 
who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  and 
that  of  his  country — Victory  or  Death." 

Even  these  inspiring  words  brought  no  response,  and 
on  March  6  the  Mexicans  attacked  the   fort   from  three 
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tlilTerent  directions.  For  a  while,  Travis  and  his  men 
held  their  own,  and  the  Mexicans  were  powerless  be- 
fore that  fire  of  death.  But  they  knew  that  the  one 
hundred  and  eiKhty-two  Texans,  worn  out  by  eleven 
ilays  of  constant  elTort,  could  not  hold  the  fort  against 
the  thousands  of  Santa  Ana's  fresh  troops.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  brave  Travis  to  do  but  to  surrender 
or  to  die,  and  before  night  every  one  of  the  Texas 
heroes   lay   dead   upon   the  altar   of  his   country. 


— snatch   the  mask   from   his  own  head  and  fasten   it   on 
Cecil's. 

Bobs  sank  back,  gasping,  and  we  all  thought  that  it 
was  his  last  moment, — when  the  wind  changed!  He 
was  gassed  quite  badly,  but  will  recover.  Have  no  time 
io  write  more  just  now,  because  we  are  going  in  'to 
relieve  the  other   fellows. 

Love    to    all    the    home    folks, 

John. 


"a    HEAI)l.\(i    POK    MARCH."       liV   AMIE    H.    MK1)AU^,    ACK    I4 
(llONdW    MKIMHKK.) 


THE    STORY    OF   A    SOLDIER 

BY     KDC.AK     W.     I'ANC.nORN      (aC.K     8) 

"I  'm  just  a  little  lead  soldier  (just  lead),  and  I  '\e 
just   had  the  happy  sensation   of  being  bought. 

"This  box  is  much  too  dark.  Lemme  out  !  I  "d  like 
to  know  what  Christmas  is  anyway — don't  care  much, 
though. 

"Wellj  I  'm  out  o'  thai  old  box — at  last!  Why,  how 
'.■I'l-y  pleasant;  I  'm  given  to  some  one!  Now  I  'm 
marching — pleasant   and  easy  work. 

"Now  I  'm  fighting  with  some  o'  my  brothers — dirly 
business — glad   when   I    'm  through  ! 

"My   nice  gun   's   broken — U(jli! — so   "s  my  standard' 

"GOOD-BY  !" 


THE    STORY    OF   A    SOLDIER 

BY     DOROTHY     B.     CRABTREE     (aGE     II) 

Somewhere  in  Frante, 

October  2,   191 7. 
Dear    Mother  : 

Yesterday  I  saw  one  of  the  bravest  acts  which  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

We  were  busily  engaged  "in  picking  off  soldiers  who 
showed  themselves  in  the  opposite  trenches,  when  the 
signal  for  the  gas-masks  was  heard. 

As  I  hurried  to  put  on  mine  I  saw,  in  the  opposite 
end  of  the  trench,  Cecil  Dinson,  a  wounded  man, 
fumbling    weakly    for    his    mask.       He    had    just    been 


I    1,1  K I,   i;l^i,        I'.v  L»iK"rin    11     i'.i'wkk- 
(silver  uauoe.) 


badly  injured,  and,  having  been  mad-;  comfortable,  was 
lying  alone  on  a  heap  of  empty  sand-bags. 

When  at  last  he  drew  his  mask  out,  he  foimd  that  it 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  same  piece  of  shell  that 
h;id   wounded   him. 

It  happened  that  there  was  another  soldier  in  that 
part  of  the  trench,  who,  after  putting  on  his  mask,  was 
loading  his  gun.  When  Cecil  foimd  the  plight  he  was 
in,  he  called  as  loudly  as  his  weakness  would  permit, 
but  we  men  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  tiie  soldier. 
r.i>l)>;.  as  he  was  cillcd. — his  real  name  being   Kobinson. 


HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY  FEED  THE  SOLDIERS! 
EAT  LESS,  SAVE  MORE,  AND  WASTE  NOTHING  ! 
LKARN  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  CONSERVE  FOOD! 
PROVE  THAT  UNCLE  SAM  CAN  COUNT  ON  YOU! 

"FOOD   CONSERVATION    POSTER,"       BV   CATHEKINK    I..    SFKNCER, 
AOE    13.      (llONIlk    .MKMItKU.) 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 


No.    1.      A    list    of    those   vvliost- 
ail  space  permitted. 

PROSK 


James  Lee,  Jr. 
Mabel   Eldritlge 
Silvia   W'unilerlicli 
Margaret   M. 

Mostyn 
Rutl.    M.     Mostyu 
Katharine    (i. 

Wilson 
Elizabeth     Tliurgood 
Beniiie    Masserman 
Louise   Van    Loon 
Mary   C.    Betts 
Carol    Crowe 
Jeannette    ATiizalak 
Helen  A.   Koch 
Henry    Rist-ju-,    Jr. 
Ruth  (Jardncr 
Ann    K.    Shebk- 
Miles  Jurisich 
lliilda  TicbiTK 
I'Ved    I-'loyd,   Jr. 
ReKJna   Stolz 
Rose   Spiegel 
Elizabeth    Stamiis 
(Iwcnfread   E    .'Xjleii 
(•eorge    E.    Eddy 
.North   H.   LoiiKworih 


irk    vvoiilil   have  been  used 


\  HF.AniNc;  fok  mari  n         nv  i'kiscii.i.a 

DAVIS,   AtiE    15.  (SII.VKK    HAlXiK.) 

Claire    Hutton  Emma  Jones 

.'\iiiia   E.   SiiiiiinT  Margaret    Warrin 

Ethel    \V.    White  Ralph    P.    Andt-rsoii 

lli'iiri   M.   Esciuern-  Taiiis  Watson 

I'lorcnce    I".  Ruth   H.   Thorp 

Thompson  Kdna   Jarvis 

Dora    <"liaiiil>frs  N'iryinia    Williams 
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Klizalicih    ('ruinp 
Millicent    Kleitiniaii 
Virginia    Powell 
Lorna    H.    Noycs 
Carolyn    Kaufman 
Anna   C.    Roberts 
•A.  Leslye  Tnttle,  Jr. 


Janet   MacKay 
Muriel    (iallaizher 
Althea   Payson 
Robert   C.   Mix 
Joanna   .Sargent 
Margaret    Reinian 
Margaret  Brown 


WHAT 

ARE  YOU  DOiNGTO 


HE-LP  WIN 
THE"  WAR? 


'a.kih>i>  consekv 
UV    IciHN    ASH 


ATION    I'OSTKK 

ER,  a<;k  is. 


Eleanor    Frost 
Benjamin    D. 

Krantzer 
Frances    L.    Seaman 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Adelaide    Hathaway 
Alice    B.    Lee 
Elizabeth  Endebrock 
Eleanor  A.   Boshart 
Josephine    Russell 
"Michael    Morris 
Mary  R.  Evans 
(lertrude    Herrick 
Katharine    J.  Russell 
Lolita    Stubblefield 
Helen    Furst 
Robert    D.    Falconer 
Josephine    Smith 
Elizabeth  T.  E. 

Brooks 
Marion   King 
Katherine    P. 

Tliayer 
Earl  S.   Lowe 
James   C.   Perkins, 

Jr- 
Mary   Hopkmson 
rheodosia    Dennis 
Helen    Hartzell 
Barbara   Prosser 
Mary  Cullinan 
Martha  B.  Marsh 
Mary  L.   Moore 
Marv   K.  Jacobs 
McMillan   Lewis 
Helen    Berolzheimer 
I'rances     Spaulding 
Kathleen    Hay  ward 
Elsa   Mayer 
Steve   Detzer 
Frederick  R. 

Darrow 
Evelyn  R.  Brooks 
Emma  Brown 
George  Shepherd.Jr, 
Mary   Bayard 
Laurence   L. 

Gaillard,   Jr. 
Eleanor   Hillyer 
Elizabeth    Vaughn 
Mary   F.  Washburn 
Kathrvn   Ogilby 
Henry   C.    Bartlett 


Virginia    Ebruian 
Beirne  Hopkins 
Margaret   Olmsted 
Angus   E.  Cameron 
C'onsuelo   Miller 
Otto    Madlener 
Emily   S.   Haigh 
Margaret    Hamilton 
Katharine    Dines 
M.    Virginia   Barras 
1  lorence    Caperton 
James  H.   Allen 


Robert   Smith,   Jr. 
Kenneth   Nunes 
Samuel   Cherry 
Pearl  Ug 
Katherine    Smith 
Emmie   L. 

Washington 
Anna  R.  Lay 
Morgan   Vittangl 
Harry  S.   Wainert 
Lucy  E.  Getty 
Dorothy   Seymour 
Sidney  A.   Morrtll 
.Meyn   Burtis 
Dorothy     Batchelde. 
lacqueline    Snyder 
Robert  Metcalf 
Elizabeth  Davenport 
Margery    E.  Addoms 
Ruth    Dewberry 
(iertrude  Murphy 
Eleanor  D.   Noble 
Hope    Garland 
Charles   Mountsier 
Babette 

Oppenheimer 
Theodora     Habarnal 
Charlotte   Becker 
Loretta     Bogue 
Helen    D.    Smith 
Frances     C.     Hamp 
Claire   Richardson 
Martha  Bigelow 
Katharine   Derby 
Herbert    O. 

Williams 
Clayton  B.  Seagears 
Elizabeth  Hather 
Ethel  S.  Polhemus 
Prances  Hill 
Gwendolyn 

Maddocks 
Leona  Shaw 
Edwyna  R.   A. 
Robinson 

VERSE 

Helen   L.    MacLeod 
Edith  I.  Hunt 
Marjorie    Hodlaw 
Zita  Dojjle 
Aina  Keistinen 


"what    I    LIKE   BEST."      BY    ELIZABETH    W. 
STARBUCK,    AGE    12.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


Eleanor   W.    Haasis 
Helen   E.   Shumway 
Gowans   Smith 
Dorothy   Bowen 
Margaret    Mickle 
Marguerite    Field 
Katherine    May 
Katharine  H.  White 

DRAWINGS 

Edward   Bothwell 
William   McM. 

Bibhins 
John   D.    Davis 
H.  Marty II 

Kneedler,   Jr. 


Martha   E.   Hodgson 
Jane   Ridgway 
Mary  S.  Benson 
Catherine 

Parmenter 
Helen  L. 

Rummons 
Marion  W.  Smith 
Margaret  Cobb 
Eleanor  Slater 
Kathleen  Slingluff 
F'rancis  J.  Creainer 
Elsie  Jenssen 
Elizabeth  Boulton 
Jean  F.  Black 
Rudolph  Cook 
Helen  A.  Titus 


Helena  .Shirk 
Newton  C.  Jones 
Marion  Kottcamp 

PUZZLES    2 

Katharine    Sheehan 
Tillie  Goldschlagcr 
Hilda  (ioldbcrg 
Henrietta    Rossiter 


Maijorie    B.  Elizabeth  Linn 

Stoutenburgh  Alice  W.  Moss 

Use  M.  Smith  Meyer  Solomon 

Kathryn  A.  Lyon  Ruth  A.  Hall 

Dorothy  V.  A.  William  L. 

l-'uUcr  Ormandy 

Laurenc  H.  ,.,  ,,,,    . 

Cottman  PUZZLES    1 
Katherine  Gauss 

Gertrude  D-immick  Ruth    Oviatt 

PRIZE  COMPETITION   No.  221 

TuF.  St.  Nicholas  Lf.a<;ue  awards  gold  and  silver  badge; 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  occasion- 
ally cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  221  will  close  March  24  (for 
foreign  members  March  29).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  inade  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  July.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "When  Drums  Are  Beating." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "A  July  Story." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no 
prints  or  negatives.'    Subject,  "Bi^  Things." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject.  "The  Musician,"  or  a  Heading  for  July. 

P'uzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in   full,  and  must  be   indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete 
set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-Box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the 
pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun. 
The  prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photograph"  competi- 
tion shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  bad-e 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  re- 
ceive a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must 
not  be  of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or 
game  reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few 
■words  where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  photo- 
graph was  taken.  .  . 
No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope 
of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or 
photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not. 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.     No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 
Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be 
indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,    who    must    be    convinced    beyond 
doubt — and    must   state   in    writing — that    the 
contribution    is    not    copied,   but    wholly    the 
work  and   idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  fif  words  should  also  be  added.  These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribu- 
tion itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin;  if  a  pic- 
ture, on  the  margin  or  hack.    Write  or  draw  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only.     A  contributor  may  send  but  one  con- 
tribution a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only; 
this,   however,  does  not   include  the  "advertising  compe- 
tition"  (see  advertising  pages)   or  ".Answers  to  Puzzles." 
Address:    The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  .'\venue.  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


I.N  addition  to  the  suggestions  and  directions  for  fuel 
and  food-conservation  printed  heretofore,  and  also  in 
the  current  issue  in  the  department,  "For  Country  and 
for  Liberty,"  we  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  this 
admirable  summary,  by  a  boy  of  ten,  cf  the  various 
measures  for  saving  coal  and  food  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  grown-ups  and  youngsters  alike,  in  the  tini- 
versal  effort  to  help  our  country  win  the  war. 

To  save  coal,  first  of  all  we  must  put  out  all  the  electric 
signs  for  advertising  purposes  all  over  the  country, 
i'he  electric  signs  use  up  a  vast  amount  of  coal  to 
run  them.  The  next  step  will  be  to  put  out  some  of 
the  street  lamps,  as  we  have  more  than  is  required. 
We  must  also  put  out  tlie  lamps  on  the  road  down  to 
the  country,  as  we  had  to  do  without  them  before  we 
had  them.  All  of  this  will  help  more  than  one  can 
think,  and  also  give  us  more  coal  for  heating.  People 
in  private  houses  should  be  more  careful  with  their 
electric  and  also  gas  lights. 

If  we  want  to  stop  the  coal  famine  we  nuist  be  more 
careful  with  our  electric  and  also  gas  lights;  this  is  the 
way  to  save  coal,  not  to  use  less  for  heating  as  heat- 
ing is  more  important  than  advertising. 

Then  we  must  see  what  we  can  do  to  save  the  wheat 
for  the  soldiers.  This  is  very  easy,  and  the  way  we 
can  do  it  is  not  to  bake  so  much  white  bread,  and  be 
more  careful  with  the  stale  bread  and  not  throw  so 
much  of  it  away,  because  in  war  times  we  must  learn 
not  to  eat  always  what  we  like ;  we  mvist  think  of 
others  also. 

We  must  think  more  of  the  men  that  are  fighting  for 
us  and  not  so  much  of  ourselves.  We  must  learn  to 
eat  more  corn  bread,  so  that  we  can  give  the  white 
bread  to  our  soldiers,  as  they  need  it  more  than  we  do. 

Ihe  men  that  are  fighting  for  us  need  strengthening 
food  so  that  they  may  feel  warm,  while  we  at  home,  I 
;im  sure,  can  do  without  a  few  things. 

When  we  come  to  sugar  we  can  very  well  save  on 
that  because  we  eat  too  much  cake  and  candy.  Wc 
will  have  to  learn  not  to  eat  so  much  cake  and  candy. 
we  must  eat  vegetables  and  things  that  we  have  enough 
of  for  everybody.  We  will  have  to  be  more  economical 
or  the  country  will  go  to  ruin  and  then  it  will  be  too 
late  for  vain  regrets  that  we  did  not  save  more  when 
we  h;id   plenty   of  coal,   sugar   and   wheat. 

William  Gu(;(ii;NHi;iM,  Ju.    (age   lo). 


Richmond,  Va. 
Okar   St.   Nicholas  :    I    have   never  seen   a    letter   from 
Richmond    in    Thk    Lkttkk-Box,   so   1    thought    I    would 
write  and   let   you  know  that   some  one  here  loves  you. 

I  have  trouldi-  with  my  eyes,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
doctor  would  not  let  me  read,  write,  or  go  to  school  ; 
but  Mother  always  reads  you  to  me. 

Richmond  is  an  interesting  pl.ace,  so  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  just  a  little  about  it.  There  is  the  Capitol,  with 
its  beautiful  grounds  and  library.  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  there  is  Houdon's  statue  of  Washington,  the 
best  in  the  world.  Many  famous  pictures  ,'ire  also 
there,  and  a  museum  is  in  the  basement.  Everythin;-r 
in  Capitol  Square  is  guarded  now,  and  no  visitors  art- 
allowed.  Next  in  importance  is  St.  John's  Church. 
where  Patrick  Henry  made  his  famous  speech.  Then 
there  is  St.  Paul's,  where  Davis  and  Lee  worshiped. 
Rattle    Abbey    is    also    an    interesting    place.       It    is    the 


Confederate  Museum.  In  one  large  room  the  walls  are 
painted  to  represent  the  battles  during  the  war  between 
the   States. 

I   love   every   story   vou    h.'ive    pul>lislK'(l    since    1    lijive 
been  taking  you,  and  1  am  your  devoted  reader, 

Virginia  Allen    Smith    (age   14). 


Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
Dkar  St.  Nicholas  :  My  brother  has  taken  yovi  for 
(|uite  a  while,  so  I  thought  I  might  write  to  you  about 
something  interesting  1  had  to  tell.  We  are  out  here 
in  California.  Yesterday  we  went  on  a  camping  trip 
over  the  mountains.  The  rocks  on  lop  ot  tUe  mountains, 
4000  feet  high,  are  full  of  shells,  showing  that  years 
ago  the  mountains  were  covered  by  the  sea  or  were 
thrown  up  by  a  great  earth(|uake. 
Yours  truly, 

GwKNDOLVN    RoBiiuis,    (age   y). 


TO    ST.    NICHOLAS 

Brichton,   Eng. 
"Hail!    King   of   Magazines,   all    hail!" — 

This  tribute   comes  across   the   sea — 
"Oh  may  your  pages  never  fail 
To  please  blest  lands  of  libert.v  : 
And  may  your  wisdom  ever  stand 
As   honored    in   your    native    land !" 

England,  beloved  of  her  sons. 
This  message  sends  to  you  to-day. 
And  thanks  our  Lord  that,  by  the  guns, 

Our  sons  and   yours  together  stay  ; 
They  fight  for  right  'gainst  sin  and   vice, 
And  they  will   win  through  sacrifice  ! 

^'our  part  you  've  done  to  make  your  sons 
And  daughters  great   to  meet  the  strife; 

No  reader,  now,  his  duty  shuns. 
Though   liberty   may  claim  his   life! 

Faith,  patience,  love,  and  honesty — 

All   these  we    v  e   learned,  dear  Saint,   from  thee. 


Your   sincere  admirer. 

KATHtlRlNr. 


M.     I'rimk 


P..S.  T  only  take  the  magazine  yearly  and  so  have 
not  been  able  lo  join  the  Li;a(;uk.  Good  luck,  dear  St. 
Nicholas. 


KicNNKni'NK,  Me. 
1  i;ar  Si.  Nicholas:  We  take  you  at  our  school.  The 
children  buy  you.  Each  one  of  them  brings  one  cent. 
There  are  twenty-five  scholars  in  our  school.  This  is 
the  third  year  we  have  taken  you.  We  like  you  very 
much.  1  liked  "Under  Boy  Scout  Colors"  and  "Under- 
stood Betsy."  I  liked  "The  Magic  Goggles,"  too.  \'ou 
are  the  best  magazine  I  have  ever  read. 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade.  I  read  the  advertisements 
in  you.  We  have  a  big  school-yard.  We  play  tag.  .md 
cow-boy  and  Indians.  We  go  motor-boating  and  fishing 
in  the  summer  time.  We  have  monitors  in  our  school. 
so  th;it  if  we  run  downstairs  our  name  is  put  on  the 
ho.ird. 

This   is  all    1    e;in   think   of. 

^'ours  truly, 

Roi)Ni:v    XLBuiDr.    (^age    10). 
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ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    IN   THE    FEBRUARY    NUMBER 

II.      I.    Shame.      2.    Haven 


3.    Avert.     4.    Merge. 


Charade.      Pil-grim-age. 

Numerical  Enigma.      "He   conquers    who    endures."' 

Double  Acrostic.  Initials,  Dorothy  Canlield;  third  row, 
'"Understood  Betsy."  Cross-words:  1.  Drum.  _>.  Owns.  3. 
Rods.  4.  Over.  5.  Tire.  6.  Hose.  7.  Yate.  8.  Crow.  9, 
Anon.  10.  Nods.  11.  Fibs.  12.  Idea.  13.  Etta.  14.  Loss. 
I  5.   Days. 

Conundrum.      Your   breath. 

A  Diamond  of  Diamonds.  I.  i.  S.  2.  She.  3.  Shire.  4. 
Ere.  5.  E.  II.  i.  S.  2.  Ope.  3.  Spare.  4.  Era.  s.  E. 
III.  I.  E.  2.  Eve.  3.  Every.  4.  Err.  5.  Y.  IV.  "1.  E. 
2.   Abe.     3.   Ebony.      4.   End.      5.   Y. 

Pictured  Answers.  i.  A  cork.  2.  Fountain.  3.  Foot- 
ball.     4.    Candle. 

Zigzag.  St.  Valentine.  Crosswords:  i.  Search.  2. 
Utopia.  3.  Unveil.  4,  Palace.  5.  Little.  6.  Puzzle.  7. 
Insane.      8.    Castle.      9.    Fringe.      10.    Invest.      11.    Escort. 

WoRD-sguARES.     I.     I.  State.     2.  Tales.     3.  Alias.     4.  Tease. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353   Fourth   Avenue,   New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  December  Number  were  received  before  December  24  from  Hazel  Brower — Margaret 
Keyes  McCloskey — Helen  H.  Mclver — John  H.  Lewy — Barbara  Beardsley — William  (!.  Thwaits,  jr. — Florence  S.  Carter — 
"Midwood" — "Allil    and    Adi" — St.    Gabriel's    Chapter. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Number  were  received  before  December  24,  from  Alice  Poulin,  8. — Helen  Adda  Vance,  8 — 
Miriam  J.  Stewart,  8 — Clark  Simmons,  8 — Sydney  Sullivan,  7 — Mary  Jacoby,  7 — Gwenfread  Allen,  5 — Henrietta  M.  Mills,  4 
— Helen  de  G.  McLellan,  4 — Christine  Baumann,  3 — Newton  C.  Jones,  3 — Dorothy  E.  Wedge,  2 — ^Gertrude  Brook,  2 — Elizabeth 
Almqiiist,  2 — Dorothy  Ward,  2 — Pauline  A.  Seely,  2 — Margaret  B.  Lee,  2 — Arthur  D.  Lionherger,  2 — Alice  L.  Dent,  2 — 
Elizabeth  Booth,  2— L.  McLanahan,  i— R.  Mitchell,  i— R.  D.  Rickaby,  i — M.  MacGonigle,  i — R.  Thompson,  i  — C.  Jordan,  i  - 
N.  Clark,  I— K.  E.  Marshall,  i— C.  Gilbert,  i— G.  W.  Clark,  i— M.  P.  Jones,  1— J.  Kirby,  i— B.  Hodjjkins,  i— J.  Phelps,  i  — 
J.  Howard,  i — A.  Miller,  i — J.  Alkire,  i — A.  Sanders,  i — J.  Close,  Jr.,  i — N.  Reisinger,  i — N.  Connard,  1 — M.  B.  Copeland, 
I — H.  Wagner,  i — P.  C.  Schoder,  i — B.  Mass,  i — W.  H.  Painter,  i — A.  Lieberman,  i — K.  K.  Sheehan,  i — N.  B.  Long^vorth, 
I — G.   T.    Beschain,   Jr.,    1 — M.    Bradley,    i — E.   Westcott,    i — E.   Booth,  i. 


5.    E.ssen. 

5.  Enter. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  Louisa  Alcott;  third  row,  Meg, 
Jo,  Beth,  Amy.  Cross-words:  1.  Limpid.  2.  Ocelot.  3. 
Ungird.  4.  Injure.  5.  Slowly.  6.  Albeit.  7.  Avenge.  8. 
Little.      9.    Cohere.      10.    Orange.      11.    Timely.      12.    Trying. 

Metamorphoses,  i.  Harp,  hare,  hate,  late,  lute.  2.  Lion, 
Leon,  lean,  bean,  bear.  3.  Wind,  wild,  wile,  wale,  gale.  4. 
Soft,    sort,    fort,    ford,    lord,    lard,    hard.      5.    Box,    bog,    bag. 

6.  F'ord,  word,  ward,  ware,  wade.  7.  Veal,  real,  reel,  reef, 
beef.  8.  Boot,  soot,  shot,  shoe.  9.  Cold,  cord,  word,  ward, 
warm.      10.    Meat,    melt,    welt,    wilt,    silt,    silk,    milk. 

Anagram.      Herbert   Hoover. 

Cube.  From  i  to  2,  dance;  i  to  3,  David;  2  to  4,  evade; 
3  to  4,  drive;  5  to  6,  Dover;  5  to  7,  dhole;  6  to  8,  Rhine; 
7  to  8,  ensue;  i  to  5,  did;  2  to  6,  ear;  4  to  8,  eke;  3  to  7, 
Dee. 


CONCEALED    WORD-SQUARE 

One  word  is  concealed  in  each  couplet. 

1 .  Why  such  a  countenance  morose  ? 
See  here,  let  me  prescribe   a  dose. 

2.  Join   the   boy   scouts;    their    rules    obey; 
Each  scout  does  one  good  deed  each  day. 

3.  Their  robust  air,  their  look  of  cheer, 
Their  wish  their  help  to  volunteer. 

4.  Then    their    vacation    camps    in    woods; 
Safe  to  predict  no  time  for  moods. 

5.  The  camp  assorts  to  each  his  task. 
With  all  the  fun  a  boy  could  ask. 

HELEN    A.    SIBLEY. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  book,  and  the  final  letters  will  spell  the  name 
of  its  author. 

Cross-words:  i.  Discreet.  2.  To  accuse.  3.  A 
creature  of  the  imagination.  4.  Something  in  vogue 
years    ago    for   an    outer   door.      5.    A    festive   occasion, 


especially  of  years  ago.  6.  To  gratify.  7.  An  ever- 
green tree.  8.  Relations.  9.  A  city  buried  beneath  the 
ashes  of  Vesuvius.  10.  A  recluse.  11.  A  small  inclos- 
ure  adjoining  a  stable.  12.  A  pastoral  poem.  13.  To 
hold   back.      14.    Solemn. 

HAROLD  srHii.TZ  (age  13).  Lcatine  Member. 


SOME  COMMON  "IMPS" 

Badge,   St.   Nicholas  League  Competitiun) 
What    imp    never   does    wrong?      Answer: 

imp  cannot   be  accomplished  ? 

imp   is   indiscreet  ? 

imp   is  without  money  ? 

imp    is    momentous? 

imp   is   rude  ? 

imp   does   not    like   to    wait  ? 

imp  is  un(|uestioning  ? 

imp  is  tainted  ? 

imp    is    difficult    to    believe  ? 

imp  is   careless   for  the   future  ? 

imp    can    never   be   disconcerted  ? 

imp   is   supreme  ? 

HELEN    DE    G.     MCLELLAN     (age     ll). 


(Silver 

E.xamplk: 

imp-eccable. 

I. 

What 

2. 

What 

3. 

What 

4- 

What 

S- 

What 

6. 

What 

7  ■ 

What 

S. 

What 

9. 

What 

10. 

What 

1 1. 

What 

12. 

What 
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Ai-i.  of  tlie  thirteen  pictured  ol)jects  may  be  described 
by  words  of  e(iual  lenpth.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at 
tJie  upper  left-hand  letter)  will  spell  three  words  often 
heard   nowadays. 

RHYMING  REPTILES 

(SUrcr  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
I.     While    digging    in    the    garden    fertile, 

1    once  unearthed  a   ([ueer   old  . 

I    thought    I    'd   put    him    in    the   bog 

Where  li\es  his  friend  the  green-backed  . 

.?.      When  crossing  (|uickly   over  the   road, 

1   chanced  to  see  a  hopping  . 

4.  I    went    on    farther  to   the   lake, 
When   suddenly   I    spied  a  . 

5.  I    walked  along  a  little  while. 
Thinking   I    'd   meet   a  . 

(i.      But    no ;    of   course,    I    'm    not    a    wizard, 
For  all    I    saw   was  just  a  . 

7.  I    reached  the   bog   a    moment    later. 
And   never   glimpsed   an   . 

8.  But    looking    down    I    had    to    squirm, 
For   there   I    saw    a   wriggling   . 

ARTHl'K    D.     LIONBERCKK     ( agC     1 4) 


SOME   CURIOUS   STATES 

following   (|uestions   may   be   answered   by 
on   of  one  of  the  United   States: 

is  the  father  of  states? 

is  a  crowded  state? 

is  the   best    for   mines? 

state   is   i)opular   on    Monday? 

state   is  a   number  ? 

state    is  a   young   girl  ? 

state  is  an  exclamation  ? 

state   is  (|uite  sick? 

slate   is   a   place   of   refuge? 

is  the   farmers'   state? 

state  is  egotistical? 

state  is  tbe  best   for  doctors? 

state  is  studious  ? 
;i,YN   HLF.ISH    (age   ii).   I.raf/iu-  Member. 


NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

Ai.i.  the  words  described  cont.iin  the  s;ime  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  ;ind  written  one  below 
another,  the  initi.ils  will  spell  the  n;inie  <if  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  .-md  another  row  will  spell  the 
name  of  his  wife. 

Cross-words:    i.    .\    \,iri(ty   of  (|u.irtz.      j.    I'riuhtens 


F.AC  H 

of   the 

the  a 

bbrex  iati 

1. 

Which 

J. 

Which 

^. 

Which 

4- 

Which 

.S- 

Which 

(>. 

Which 

/• 

Which 

s. 

Which 

0. 

Which 

10. 

Which 

1 1. 

Which 

12. 

Which 

!.?• 

Which 

EVt 

.5.  To  kill.  4.  Rubbed  out.  5.  A  place  for  aciiuiring 
knowledge.  6.  Journals.  7.  A  small  coin  of  ancient 
Athens.  8.  Flowers  in  demand  at  Easter.  9.  A  curious 
nocturnal  parrot  found  in  New  Zealand. 

viR(;iNi.\  uixG.^N   (age  11),  League  Member. 

SQUARES   CONNECTED   BY  A   DIAMOND 


T.  Lkii-h.\ni)  S()u.\rk  :  i.  An  obsolete  wind  inslru- 
nienl.  2.  Domestic,  t,.  A  catkin.  4.  An  old-  word  for 
"girl."     5.   Popular   fables. 

II.  Di.mviond:      I.  In  trade.     2.  An  unopened  flower. 
3.  An  edible  root.     4.  Light  moisture.     5.  In  trade. 

III.  RiGHT-H.^Ni)  Square:     i.  A  twilled  silk.     2.  Part 
of  the  throat.     3.  Report.     4.  Certain  plants.     5.  Rough. 

YV0NN1-;  MOEN   (age  17),  League  Member. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 


1.  L'pi'ER,  Left-hand  Sqiare  :      1.  Freight,     j.  Foreign. 
3.  Ceremonies.     4.  Certain  fowls.     5.  Assault 

II.  Ui'i'ER,  Ric.HT-HANi)  Sqiark  :  I.  A  runner.  2. 
To  expiate.  3.  Pieces  of  metallic  money.  4.  Weari- 
ness.    5.  A  substance  which  exudes   from  certain  trees. 

III.  Central  SgrAKE :  i.  General  tendency.  2.  To 
rim  away.  3.  Unusual.  4.  A  musical  drama.  5.  Pro- 
vision  for  successive   relief. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Sqtare:  i.  The  point  oj)- 
I)osite  the  zenith.  2.  To  confuse.  3.  Diurnal.  4.  Mo- 
hammedanism.    5.  To  accord  in  sound. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:     i.  A  |)leasure-boal. 

2.  To  detest.     3.  To  ptirsue.     4.  'I'he  first  of  the  "minor 
l)roi>licls."     s.  To  entertain   with    food  or  drink. 

mariiaka   niiARDSi.EV    (age    13),   League  Member. 


Photograph  by  Fred  Harvey. 
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THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  ARIZONA 

BY    WILLIAM    HASKELL    SIMPSON 


Many  of  those  who 
seek  and  love  earth's 
greatest  scenery  have 
declared  that  t  h  e  y 
found  it  at  the  Grand 
Canon  of  Arizona. 
Travelers  flock  to  it 
from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  though  the  ma- 
jority of  the  visitors, 
numhering  every  year 
ahout  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, are  Americans. 

The  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  River, 
in  northern  Arizona,  is 
indeed  a  w^orld  wonder, 
and   there   is   no   other 

chasm  in  the  world  worthy  to  he  compared  with 
it.  It  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles  long,  in- 
cluding Marble  Canon,  is  from  ten  to  thirteen 
miles  wide  in  the  granite  gorge_  section,  and  is 
more  than  a  mile  deep.  It  was  created  ages  and 
ages  ago  by  the  erosive  action  of  water,  wind, 
and  frost,  and  it  is  still  being  deepened  and 
widened  imperceptibly  year  by  year. 

The  Colorado  River,  which  drains  a  region  of 
300,000  square  mile>  and  is  2000  miles  long  from 
the  rise  of  its  principal  source,  is  formed  in 
southern  Utah  by  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and 
the  Green  Rivers,  and,  flowing  through  Utah  and 
Arizona  to  tide-water  at  the  Gulf  of  California, 
it  dashes  in  headlong  torrent  through  this  titanic 


\\    .M'TOArORTLK    PAHTY     AT    TTIK    TTOTEL. 


gorge  —  this  dream  of 
color,  tinted  like  a 
rainbow  or  a  sunset. 

The  canon  is  reached 
by  a  railroad  running 
to  the  rim,  and  may  be 
visited  any  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  unlike  most 
other  scenery,  because 
when  standing  on  its 
rim  you  look  down  in- 
stead of  up.  Imagine 
a  gigantic  trough,  filled 
with  bare  mountains  on 
each  side  and  sloping 
to  a  narrow  channel, 
which  in  turn  is  carved 
deeply  and  steeply  out 
oi  solid  granite.  You  come  upon  it  unawares 
from  the  level,  timbered,  plateau  country.  The 
experience  is  an  absolutely  unique  one.  Only 
when  you  go  down  one  of  the  trails  to  the  bot- 
tom and  look  up  is  the  view  more  nearly  like 
other  grand  mountain  vistas.  The  first  glimpse 
always  is  from  the  upper  edge,  and,  having  no 
previous  standard  of  measurement,  you  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  yourself  to  this  strange  condi- 
tion. The  distant  rim  swims  in  a  bluish  haze. 
The  nearer  red  rocks  forming  the  inner  canon 
buttes — crowned  with  massive  table-lands  that 
look  like  temples,  minarets,  and  battlements — re- 
flect the  sunlight  in  myriad  hues.  It  seems  a  vast 
illusion  rather  than  realitv.     No  wonder  that  the 
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first   look   often   awes   the   spectator   into   silence 
and  tears ! 

But,  before  you  have  been  here  long,  you  will 
wish  to  know  how  it  all  happened.  You  will  ask 
how  the  canon  was  made. 


I'holograplis  by  Fred  Haniy. 

LOOKING    DOWN    THE    COLOKADO    RIVER    FRO.M    FOOT    OF    HERMIT    TRAIL 


That  question  was  asked  by  a  little  girl  of  Cap- 
tain  John    Hance,    one    of    the    pioneer    guides. 
Hance  contests  with  a  few  other  early  comers  the 
distinction  of  being  the  big- 
gest "romancer"  in  Arizona. 
He  told  her   that   he  dug   it 
all  himself. 

"Why,  Captain  Hance!" 
she  said,  in  astonishment, 
"what  did  you  do  with  all  the 
dirt?" 

He  quickly  replied,  "I  built 
the  San  Francisco  Peaks  off 
there  with  it !" 

Just  between  ourselves,  no 
one  absolutely  can  tell  just 
how  the  miracle  occurred, 
for  no  human  being  was 
there  at  the  time.  V>\.\t  the 
geologist    has    put    together, 

bit  by  bit,  thousands  of  facts,  dug  from  the  rocks 
which  here  lie  exposed  like  a  mammoth  layer- 
cake;  and  his  explanation  is  so  convincing  that 
it  must  stand  as  at  least  the  probable  truth. 

Here  may  be  seen  rocks  of  the  four  geological 


periods  which  are  among  the  very  oldest  of  our 
earth.  The  rocks  of  later  periods  were  here  once, 
too,  making  a  layer  more  than  two  miles  high 
resting  on  what  is  to-day  the  top,  but  in  some 
remote  age  they  were  shaved  off  by  some  great 
natural  force,  perhaps  a 
glacier. 

The  eating  away  of  the 
rocks  which  formed  the  canon 
itself  is  modern.  Scientists 
say  it  was  done,  as  it  were, 
last  Monday  or  Tuesday,  for 
it  was  when  the  top  two 
thirds  had  been  "shaved  off." 
as  we  have  said,  that  the 
Colorado  River  began  to  cut 
the  Grand  Canon  through  the 
rocks  that  formed  the  lower 
third. 

While  the  cracking  of  the 
crust,  caused  by  internal  fires, 
may  have  helped  the  process 
of  canon-making,  the  result 
of  erosion  is  seen  every- 
where. Every  passing  shower, 
every  desert  wind,  every 
snowfall,  changes  the  con- 
tour of  the  region  impercep- 
tibly, but  surely.  The  canon 
is  Nature's  open  book  in 
which  we  may  read  how  the 
earth  was  built. 
With  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  when  this 
century  was  yet  a  baby,  tourists  b:gan  to  flock 
in,  hotels  were  built,  highways  constructed,  trails 


SIIOOTINO    HERMIT    CREEK    RAI'IDS    IN    A    STEEL   ROWROAT.    I'lO.S. 

bettered,  and  other  improvements  made.     To-day 
the  traveler  finds  here  every  comfort. 

Although  first  glimpsed  by  white  men  in  1540- 
when  the  Spanish  conquistadors  appeared, — one 
expedition  journeying  from  the  Hopi  pueblos  in 
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Tusayan  across  the  Painted  Desert, — the  big 
caiion  remained  unvisited,  except  for  Indians  and 
trappers,  until  1858,  when  Lieutenant  Ives,  of  the 
army  engineer   corps,   made   a   brief   exploration 


boats  and  descended  the  river  to  the  Crossing  of 
the  Fathers.  The  following  summer  Lee's  Ferry 
was  his  point  of  departure  and  he  went  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of   Kanab  Wash. 

Beginning  with  the  Russell 
and  Monett  party,  in  1007, 
several  others  have  essayed 
to  duplicate  Powell's  achieve- 
ment, and  successfully,  too, 
though  without  adding  to  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  the 
canon.  The  trips  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  for  the  rap- 
ids conceal  rocks  that  would 
wreck  any  boat,  and  the  cur- 
rents are  treacherous.  It  is 
safer,  by  far,  to  sit  at  home 
and  read  Powell's  story. 

The  average  traveler  spends 
too  short  a  time  at  the  canon. 
He  arrives  in  the  morning 
and  leaves  in  the  evening. 
Those  wise  ones,  who  go 
about  things  in  more  leisurely 
fashion,  stay  from  three  days 
to  a  week. 

There  are  certain  things 
that  everybody  does.     Simply 


THE    GO^'ERNIIEXT    MONXMEXT    TO 
MAJOR  JOKX   W.    POWELL. 

of  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Colorado,  coming  out  at 
Cataract  Creek.  It  was  not 
thoroughly  explored  until  the 
year  1869,  when  Major  John 
W.  Powell  made  his  memor- 
able voyage  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  mouth  of  the 
great  gorge,  passing  down 
,  the  Green  and  Colorado  Riv- 
ers. .  Though  he  lost  two 
boats  and  four  men,  he 
pushed  on  to  the  end.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  erected  to 
his  memory  a  massive  monu- 
ment of  native  rock  with 
bronze  tablets  on  one  of  the 
points  near  El  Tovar  Hotel. 
Poxyell's  outfit  consisted  of 
nine  men  and  four  rowboats. 
The  distance  traveled;  ex-  . 
ceeded  one  thousand  .miles,  ■ 
from  what  is  now  Greenriver,  Utah,  through  the 
series  of  caiions  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin. 
In  the  spring  of  1871  he  again  started  with  three 


MMEMOU ATl\i:    TAHLKT    ON    THE    I'OWELL    MONUMENT. 


by  looking  through  the  big  telescope  at  the 
"lookout,"  an  intimate  view  may  be  had  of  the 
far-off  north  rim  and  of  the  river  gorge  five  miles 
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I'liotoBraph  by   11.   T.    Cowling. 


LOOKINO   .\('ROSS   THIC   (TI.XSM   FROM   NEAU   (iR.VNP    VIKW. 
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l)elo\v  in  an  air  line.  It  is  easier  than  actually 
going  to  those  places,  though  hoth  are  acccssihle. 
The  north  rim,  or  Kaibab  Plateau,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  higher  than  the  south  rim, 
where  you  are  standing,  and  is  thickly  forested 
with  giant  pines.  Clear  streams  are  found  here, 
and  wild  game  in  abundance.  Mountain-lions 
hide  in  the  rocks,  and  bobcats  haunt  the  trees. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  bear,  too ;  you  may  see  two 
■'>a'-s\"     \nnii!4'     s;iini)lc     s])ccinicns     outside     the 


I'liiiiograijli  by  Fred  Uarny. 
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house  where  the  Indians  stay,  opposite  El  Tovar 
•Hotel.  The  way  across  the  caiion  to  the  north 
side  is  not  an  easy  one,  as  the  Colorado  must  be 
crossed  in  a  steel  cage  suspended  from  a  cable, 
which  stretches  dizzily  from  bank  to  bank.  Then 
follows  the  stiff  climb  up  Bright  Angel  Creek, 
along  a  trail  seldom  used. 

The  Hopi  House,  where  the  Indians  give  their 
dances  every  evening  for  free  entertainment  of 
guests,  is  another  attraction.  It  is  occupied  by 
representatives  of  the  Snake  Dance  Hopis,  whose 
home  is  many  miles  northeast  across  the  Painted 
Desert,  You  won't  see  the  Snake  Dance,  of 
course,  but  you  will  witness  ceremonies  just  as 
interesting,  particijjated  in  by  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes.  The 
little  tots,  esi)ecially,  are  very  "cute."  They  exe- 
cute difficult  steps   in  perfect  time  and   witli  tlie 


utmost  solemnity,  while  the  drummer  beats  the 
tom-tom,  and  the  singer  chants  his  weird  songs. 

Here  you  may  see  Navajo  silversmiths  at  work, 
fashioning  curious  ornaments  from  Mexican 
coins  and  turquoise,  also  deft  weavers  of  blankets 
and  baskets. 

The  Havasupai  Reservation,  in  Cataract 
Canon,  is  about  sixty  miles  away,  and  Indians 
from  that  hidden  place  of  the  blue  waterfalls  are 
frequent    visitors    around    the    railway    station. 

All  of  these  Indians  understand  the  language 
of  Uncle  Sam.  Many  of  them  are  Carlisle  or 
Riverside  graduates,  and  one  young  Hopi  is  writ- 
ing a  history  of  his  tribe  in  university  English. 

Did  you  ever  ride  a  mule?  If  not,  you  will 
learn  how  at  the  canon,  for  only  on  muleback 
can  travelers  easily  make  the  trip  down  and  up 
the  trail.  Walking  is  all  right  going  down,  but 
the  climb  coming  back  will  tire  out  the  strongest 
hiker — hence  the  mule,  or  burro,  long  as  to  ears, 
long  as  to  memory,  and  "sad  as  to  his  songs." 

Of  the  visitors,  fat  and  lean,  tall  and  short,  old 
and  young,  to  each  is  assigned  a  mule  of  the  right 
size  and  disposition,  together  with  a  khaki  riding- 
suit,  which  fits  more  or  less,  all  surmounted  by 
hats  that  are  useful  rather  than  ornamental.  It 
is  a  motley  crowd  that  starts  off  in  the  morning, 
in  charge  of  careful  guides,  from  the  roof  of  the 
world — a  motley  crowd,  but  gay  and  suspiciously 
cheerful.  It  is  likewise  a  motley  crowd  that 
slowly  climbs  up  out  of  the  earth  toward  evening 
— but  subdued  and  inclined  still  to  cling  to  the 
patient  mule. 

"What  did  you  see?"  ask  curious  friends. 

Quite  likely  they  saw  more  mule  than  cafion, 
being  concerned  with  the  immediate  views  along 
the  trail  rather  than  the  thrilling  vistas  unfolding 
at  each  turn.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  could  tell 
you  their  mule's  name,  yet  would  hesitate  to  say 
much  about  Zoroaster  or  Angel's  Gate.  They 
could  identify  the  steep  descent  of  the  Devil's 
Corkscrew,  for  they  were  a  part  of  it;  the 
mystery  of  the  deep  gulf,  stretching  overhead 
and  all  around,  probably  did  not  reach  them. 
That  is  the  penalty  one  pays  for  being  too  much 
occupied  with  things  close  at  hand. 

Yet  only  by  crawling  down  into  the  awe-full 
depths  can  the  canon  be  fully  comprehended  after- 
ward from  the  upper  rim. 

y\ll  trail  parties  take  lunch  on  the  river's  bank. 
The  Colorado  is  about  two  hundred  feet  wide 
here,  and  lashed  into  foam  by  the  rapids.  Its  roar 
is  like  that  of  a  thousand  express-trains.  The 
place  seems  uncanny..  At  night,  under  the  stars, 
you  appear  to  be  in  another  world. 

No  water  is  to  be  found  on  the  south  rim  for 
one   hundred  miles  east  and  west   of  El   Tovar, 
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except  what  falls  in  the  passing  summer  showers, 
and  that  is  quickly  soaked  up  by  the  dry  soil. 
All  the  water  used  for  the  small  army  of  horses 
and  mules  maintained  by  the  transportation  de- 
partment, likewise  for  the  big  hotel  and  annex 
and  other  facilities,  is  hauled  by  rail  in  tank-cars 
from  a  point  125  miles  distant.  The  vast  volume 
of  water  in  the  Colorado  River,  only  seven  miles 
away,  is  not  available.  No  way  has  yet  been 
found  to  pump  economically  the  precious  fluid 
from  a  river  that  to-day  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
to-morrow  is  seventy  feet  deep,  flowing  below 
you  at  the  depth  of  over  a  mile. 

Another  curious  fact  is  this :  the  drainage  on 
the  south  side  is  away  from  the  canon,  not  into  it. 
The  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss  is  higher 
than  it  is  a  few  miles  back. 

During  the  winter  of  1917  there  was  an  unusual 
fall  of  snow,  which  covered  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  canon  down  to  the  river.  Nothing  like  it 
had  been  seen  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Gen- 
erally, what  little  snow  falls  is  confined  to  the 
rim  and  the  upper  slopes.  At  times  the  immense 
gulf  was  completely  filled  with  clouds,  and  then 
the  caiion  looked  like  an  inland  lake.  As  a  rule, 
this  part  of  Arizona  is  a  land  of  sunshine;  the 
high  altitude  means  cool  summers ;  the  southerly 
latitude  means  pleasant  winters. 

Naturally,  a  place  like  the  Grand  Canon  has 
attracted  many  distinguished  artists.  Beginning 
with  Thomas  Moran,  the  veteran  American  land- 
scape painter,  the  list  is  a  long  one. 

Lecturers  like  Burton  Holmes  and  Dwight  El- 
mendorf   and    Frederick    Monsen   have    included 


the  caiion  in  their  list  of  American  subjects  for 
instructive    travel-talks.      Moving-picture    com- 


.lOHX  UL:ilUOUCiH.S  OX  THE  KIM  OF  THE  CA.VUX. 

panics  have  staged  thrilling  photo-plays  in  these 
picturesque  surroundings.     Photographers  by  the 
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score  have  trained  their  finest  batteries  of  lenses 
on  rim,  trail,  and  river,  some  of  them  getting 
remarkable  results  in  natural  colors. 

Unmoved  by  this  galaxy  of  talent,  however, 
the  Grand  Caiion  refuses  wholly  to  give  up  its 
secrets.  Always  there  will  be  something  new  for 
the  seeker  and  interpreter  of  to-morrow. 

The  (irand  Canon  is  a  forest  reserve  and  a 
national  monument.  .\.  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  make  it  a  national  park.  Mean- 
while, the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
railway  company  are  doing  all  they  can  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  visitors.  A  forest  ranger 
is  located  near  by.  His  force  looks  out  for  fires, 
and  polices  the  Tusayan  Forest  district.  Cover- 
ing such  a  large  area  with  only  a  few  men,  a 
sv.stem  has  been  worked  out  for  locating  fires 
quickly.  Fifteen  minutes  saved,  often  means  vic- 
tory snatched  from  defeat.  Water  is  not  avail- 
able, for  this  is  a  waterless  region  except  during 
the  short  rainy  season,  so  recourse  must  be  had 
to  other  devices,  such  as  back-firing  afid  smother- 
ing with  dirt. 

OflFicial  government  names  for  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  region  have  been  substituted  for  most 
of  the  old-time  local  names.  For  example,  your 
attention  is  invited  to  Yavapai  Point,  so  called 
after  a  tribe  of  Indians,  instead  of  O'Neill's  Point. 
These  American  Indian  words  are  musical  and 
belong  to  the  country,  and  the  names  of  Spanish 
explorers  and  Aztec  rulers  also  seem  suited  to 
the  place.  Thus  the  great  canon  has  been  saved 
the  fate  of  bearing  the  hackneyed  or  prosaic 
names  that  have  been  given  to  many  places  of 
wonderful. natural  beauty  throughout  our  country. 
Think  of  a  "Lover's  Leap"  down  an  abyss  of 
several  thousand  feet!  That  atrocity,  happily, 
has  been  spared  us  in  this  favored  region. 


This  great  furrow  on  the  brow  of  .\rizona 
never  can  be  made  common  by  the  hand  of  man. 
It  is  too  big  for  ordinary  desecration.  .Always  it 
will  be  the  ideal  Place  of  Silence.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  incline  railway  will  not  be 
established  here,  suitable  though  it  may  be  else- 
where, nor  the  merry-go-round.  The  useful  auto- 
mobile is  barred  on  the  highway  along  the  edge 
of  the  chasm,  though  it  is  permitted  in  other 
sections. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  at  the  canon 
many  noted  artists,  writers,  lecturers,  '"movie" 
celebrities,  singers,  and  preachers.  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  each  one  of  them  by  this  titanic 
chasm  is  almost  always  the  same.  At  first,  out- 
ward indifference — on  guard  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed, for  they  have  seen  much,  the  wide 
world  over.  Then  a  restrained  cntlnisiasm,  but 
with  emotions  well  in  check,  .\fter  longer  ac- 
quaintance, more  enthusiasm  and  less  restraint. 
At  the  end,  full  .surrender  to  the  magic  spell. 

Ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  advises  every 
American  to  .see  the  canon.  Professor  John  C. 
Van  Dyke  calls  it  not  the  eighth,  but  the  first, 
wonder  of  the  world.  Joaquin  Miller  asked  if 
any  other  fifty  miles  of  Mother  Earth  are  as  full 
of  glory,  as  full  of  God?  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
esteemed  it  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spec- 
tacles. William  Winter  said  that  it  was  a  pageant 
such  as  neither  Dante  nor  Milton  approached 
even  in  his  most  magnificent  conceptions.  Nat 
M.  Brigham  declares  that  its  glory  is  like  unto 
that  of  paradise.  Hamlin  Garland  affirms  that  the 
canon  has  a  thousand  differing  moods.  John 
Muir  spoke  of  its  wildness  as  cosmic  and  primeval. 

But  perhaps  a  little  girl  phrased  it  best  of  all 
when  she  said,  "I  'd  like  to  live  here  always,  it 
is  so  very,  very  beautiful !" 
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There  were  three  dogs  on  The  Place — coHies  all. 
There  was  a  long  shelf  in  the  master's  study 
whereon  shimmered  and  glinted  a  rank  of  silver 
cups  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes.  Two  of  The 
Place's  dogs  had  won  them  all. 

Above  the  shelf  hung  two  huge  picture-frames. 
In  the  centre  of  each  was  the  small  photograph 
of  a  collie.  Beneath  each  likeness  was  a  cer- 
tified pedigree,  a-bristle  with  the  red-letter  names 
of  champions.  Surrounding  the  pictures  and  pedi- 
grees, the  whole  remaining  space  in  both  frames 
was  filled  with  blue  ribbons — the  very  meanest  bit 
of  silk  in  either  was  a  semi-occasional  purple  or 
white  "Reserve",: — while  strung  along  the  tops 
of  the  frames  from  side  to  side  ran  a  line  of 
medals. 

Cups,  medals,  and  ribbons  alike  had  been  won 
by  The  Place's  two  great  collies,  Lad  and  Bruce. 
(Those  were  their  "kennel  names."  Their  official 
titles  on  the  A.  K.  C.  registry  list  were  high- 
sounding  and  needlessly  long.) 

Lad  was  a  mahogany-and- white  giant  of  a  dog, 
with  a  soul  that  was  as  big  as  his  body  and  as 
human  as  his  deep  brown  eyes.  He  was  such  a 
dog  as  one  meets  with  once  in  a  lifetime — and 
seeks  for,  vainly,  before  and  after. 

But  now  he  was  old,  very,  very  old.  His  reign 
on  The  Place  was  drawing  toward  a  benignant 
close.  His  muzzle  was  snow-white  and  his  once 
graceful  lines  were  beginning  to  blur  with  the 
oncoming  heaviness  of  age.  No  longer  could  he 
hope  to  hold  his  own  in  form  and  carriage  with 


younger  collies  at  the  dog-shows,  where  once  he 
had  carried  all  before  him. 

Bruce  was  six  years  younger,  tawny  of  coat, 
kingly  of  bearing;  a  dog  without  a  fault  of  body 
or  of  disposition ;  stately  as  the  boar-hounds  that 
the  painters  of  old  used  to  love  to  depict  in  their 
portraits  of  monarchs. 

The  Place's  third  dog  was  Wolf.  But  neither 
cup  nor  ribbon  did  Wolf  have  to  show  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  presence  on  earth.  Nor  would  he 
have  won  recognition  in  the  smallest  and  least 
exclusive  collie-show. 

For  Wolf  was  a  collie  only  by  courtesy.  His 
breeding  was  as  pure  as  was  any  champion's, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  luckless  types  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  litter — a  throw-back  to  some  for- 
gotten ancestor  whose  points  were  all  defective. 
Not  even  the  glorious  pedigree  of  Lad,  his  father, 
could  make  Wolf  look  like  anything  more  than 
he  was — a  dog  without  a  single  physical  trait  that 
followed  the  best  collie  standards. 

In  spite  of  all  this  he  was  beautiful.  His  gold- 
and-white  coat  was  almost  as  bright  and  luxuri- 
ant as  any  prize-winner's.  He  had,  in  a  general 
way,  the  collie  head  and  brush.  But  an  expert, 
at  the  most  casual  glance,  would  have  noted  a 
shortness  of  nose  and  a  breadth  of  jaw  and  a 
shape  of  ear  and  leg  and  shoulder  that  told  dead 
against  him. 

The  collie  is  supposed  to  be  descended  direct 
from  the  wolf.  .\nd  Wolf  looked  far  more  like 
his  original   ancestors  than   like  a  thoroughbred 
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collie.  From  puppyhood  he  had  been  the  livins:: 
image,  except  in  color,  of  a  timl)er-\volf.  And  it 
was  from  this  queer  throw-hack  trait  that  he  had 
won  his  name. 

Lad  was  the  mistress's  dog.  Bruce  was  the 
master's.  Wolf  belonged  to  the  Boy,  having 
been  born  on  the  hitter's  tenth  birthday. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  his  life  Wolf  lived 
at  The  Place  on  sufifcrance.  Nobody  except  the 
Boy  took  any  special  interest  in  him.  He  was 
kejil:  only  because  all  his  better-formed  brothers 
and  sisters  had  died  in  early  puppyhood  and  be- 
cause the  Boy,  from  the  outset,  had  loved  him. 

At  six  months  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a 
natural  watch-dog.  Also  that  he  never  barked 
except  to  give  an  alarm.  A  collie  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  excitable  of  all  large  dogs.  The  veriest 
trifle  will  set  him  off  into  a  thunderous  paroxysm 
of  barking.  But  Wolf,  the  Boy  noted,  never 
barked  without  strong  cause. 

He  had  the  rare  genius  for  guarding  that  so 
few  of  his  breed  possess.  For  not  one  dog  in  ten 
merits  the  title  of  watch-dog.  The  duties  that 
should  go  with  that  office  are  far  more  than  the 
mere  clamorous  announcement  of  a  stranger's  ap- 
proach, or  even  the  attacking  of  such  a  stranger. 

The  born  watch-dog  patrols  his  beat  once  in  so 
often  during  the  night.  At  all  times  he  must  sleep 
with  one  ear  and  one  eye  alert.  By  day  or  by  night 
he  must  discriminate  between  the  visitor  whose 
presence  is  permitted  and  the  trespasser  whose 
presence  is  not.  He  must  know  what  class  of  un- 
desirable to  scare  off  with  a  growl  and  what  class 
needs  stronger  measures.  He  must  also  know  to 
the  inch  the  boundaries  of  his  own  master's  land. 

None  of  these  things  can  be  taught ;  all  of  them 
must  be  instinctive.  Wolf  had  been  born  with 
them.     Most  dogs  are  not. 

His  value  as  a  watch-dog  gave  Wolf  a. settled 
position  of  his  own  on  The  Place.  Lad  was 
growing  old  and  a  little  deaf.  He  slept,  at  night, 
under  the  piano  in  the  music-room.  Bruce  was 
worth  too  much  money  to  be  left  at  large  in  the 
night-time  for  any  clever  dog-thief  to  steal.  So 
he  slept  in  the  study.  Thus  Wolf  alone  was  left 
on  guard.  The  piazza  was  his  sentry-box.  From 
this  shelter  he  was  wont  to  set  forth  three  or  four 
times  a  night,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  to  make 
his  rounds. 

The  Place  covered  seventeen  acres.  It  ran 
from  the  high-road,  a  furlong  above  the  house, 
down  to  the  lake  that  bordered  it  on  two  sides. 
On  the  third  side  was  the  forest.  Boating-])artics, 
late  at  night,  had  a  ])leasant  way  of  trying  to  raid 
the  lakeside  apple-orchard.  Tramps  now  and  then 
strayed  down  the  drive  from  the  main  road. 
Prowlers,  crossing  the  woods,  sometimes  sought 


to  use  The  Place's  sloping  lawn  as  a  short  cut  to 
the  village  below. 

For  each  and  all  of  these  intruders  Wolf  had 
an  ever-ready  welcome.  A  whirl  of  madly  patter- 
ing feet  through  the  dark,  a  snarling  growl  far 
down  in  the  throat,  a  furry  shape  catajTulting  into 
the  air  and  the  trespasser  had  his  choice  between 
a  scurrying  retreat  or  a  double  set  of  white  fangs 
in  the  easiest-reached  part  of  his  anatomy. 

The  Boy  was  inordinately  proud  of  his  pet's 
watch-dog  prowess.  He  was  prouder  yet  of 
Wolf's  almost  uncanny  sharpness  of  intelligence, 
his  quickness  to  learn,  his  knowledge  of  word 
meaning,  his  zest  for  romping,  his  perfect  obedi- 
ence, the  tricks  he  had  taught  himself  without 
human  tutelage. 

But  none  of  these  talents  overcame  the  sad  fact 
that  Wolf  was  not  a  show  dog  and  that  he  looked 
positively  underbred  and  shabby  alongside  of  his 
sire  or  of  Bruce.  Which  rankled  at  the  Boy's 
heart  even  while  loyalty  to  hjs  adored  pet  would 
not  let  him  confess  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else 
that  Vyblf  was  not  the  most  flawlessly  perfect  dog 
on  earth. 

When  this  story  begins,  Wolf  was  four  years 
old.  Under-sized  (for  a  collie),  slim,  graceful, 
fierce,  affectionate,  he  was  still  the  Boy's  darling 
and  the  official  guardian  of  The  Place.  But  all 
his  four  years  had  brought  him  nothing  more 
than  this — the  four  years  that  Lad  and  Bruce  had 
spent  in  winning  prize  after  prize  at  one  local 
dog-show  after  another  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles. 

The  Boy  was  duly  enthusiastic  over  the  winning 
of  each  trophy.  But  always,  for  days  thereafter, 
he  was  more  than  usually  attentive  to  Wolf,  to 
make  up  for  his  pet's  dearth  of  prizes. 

Once  or  twice  the  Boy  had  hinted,  in  a  veiled, 
tentative  way,  that  Wolf  might  perhaps  win  some- 
thing, too,  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  to  a  show. 
The  master,  never  suspecting  what  lay  behind  the 
cautious  words,  would  always  laugh  in  good-na- 
tured derision.  Or  else  he  would  point  in  silence 
to  Wolf's  head  and  then  to  Lad's. 

The  Boy  knew  enough  about  collies  to  carry 
the  subject  no  farther.  For  even  his  eyes  of  de- 
votion could  not  fail  to  mark  the  difference  in  as- 
pect between  his  dog  and  the  two  prize-winners. 

One  July  morning  both  Lad  and  Bruce  went 
through  an  hour  of  anguish.  Both  of  them,  one 
after  the  other,  were  plunged  into  a  bath-tub  full 
of  warm  water  and  soap-suds  and  were  scrubl)ed 
right  unmercifully.  After  which  they  were  rubbed 
and  curried  and  brushed  for  another  hour  until 
their  coats  shone  resplendent.  All  day,  at  inter- 
vals, the  brushing  and  combing  were  kept  up. 

Lad  was  indignant  at  such  treatment,  and  he 


'WHAT  -S  THE  IDEA  OF  DOLLINC  UP  OLD  LADDIE  LIKE  THAT?'  ASKED  THE  BOY."     (see    next   pace.) 
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took  no  pains  to  hide  Ins  indignation.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  from  the  undue  attention,  that  a 
dog-show  was  at  hand.  But  not  for  a  year  or 
more  had  he  himself  been  made  ready  for  one. 
Mis  lake  baths  and  his  thrice-a-week  casual  brush- 
ing at  the  mistress's  hands  had  been,  in  that  time, 
his  only  form  of  grooming.  He  had  thought 
himself  graduated  forever  from  the  nuisance  of 
going  to  shows. 

"What  's  the  idea  of  dolling  up  old  Laddie  like 
that?"  asked  the  Boy,  as  he  came  in  for  luncheon 


and  found  the  mistress  busy  w  ith  comb  and  strap- 
i)rush  over  the  unhappy  dog. 

"For  the  Fourth  of  July  Red  Cross  Dog-Show 
at  Ridgewood  to-morrow,"  answered  his  mother, 
looking  up.  a  little  flushed,  from  her  exertions. 

"Rut  I  thought  you  and  dad  said  last  year  he 
was  too  old  to  show  any  more."  ventured  the  Boy. 

"This  time  is  different."  said  the  mistress.  "It  's 
a  specialty  show,  you  see.  .\nd  there  is  a  cup  of- 
fered for  the  best  veteran  dog  of  any  recognized 
breed.'  Is  n't  that  fine?  We  did  n't  hear  of  the 
veteran  cup  till  Dr.  Hopper  telephoned  to  us 
about  it  this  morning.  So  we  're  getting  Lad 
ready.  There  eau't  be  any  other  veteran  as  si)len- 
did  as  he  is." 


"No,"  agreed  the  Boy.  dully,  "I  suppose  not." 

He  went  into  the  dining-room,  surreptitious- 
ly heli)ed  himself  to  a  handful  of  lump-sugar,  and 
l)assed  on  out  to  the  veranda.  Wolf  was  sprawled, 
lialf   asleep,   on   the   driveway   lawn   in    the   sun. 

The  dog's  wolf  like  brush  of  tail  began  to  thump 
against  the  shaven  grass.  Then,  as  the  Boy  stood 
on  the  veranda  edge  and  snapped  his  fingers. 
Wolf  got  up  from  his  soft  resting-place  and 
started  toward  him,  treading  mincingly  and  with 
a  sort  of  swagger,  his  slanting  eyes  half  shut,  his 
mouth  a-grin. 

"You  know  I  've  got  sugar  in  my  pocket  as 
well  as  if  you  saw  it,"  said  the  Boy.  "Stop  where 
you   are." 

Though  the  Boy  accompanied  his  order  with 
no  gesture  nor  change  of  tone,  the  dog  stopped 
dead  short  ten  feet  away. 

"Sugar  is  bad  for  dogs,"  went  on  the  Boy.  'It 
harms  their  teeth  and  their  digestions.  Did  n't 
anybody  ever  tell  you  that.  Wolfie?" 

The  dog's  grin  grew  wider.  His  slanting  eyes 
closed  to  mere  glittering  slits.  He  fidgeted  a 
little,  his  tail  fast  wagging. 

"But  I  guess  a  dog  's  got  to  have  some  kind  of 
consolation  purse  when  he  can't  go  to  a  show." 
resumed  the  Boy.    "Catch  !" 

.\s  he  spoke  he  suddenly  drew  a  lump  of  sugar 
from  his  pocket,  and,  with  the  same  motion,  tossed 
it  in  the  general  direction  of  Wolf.  Swift  as  was 
the  Boy's  action,  Wolf's  eye  was  still  quicker. 
Springing  high  in  air,  the  dog  caught  the  flung 
cube  of  sugar  as  it  flew  above  him  and  to  one 
side.  .\  second  and  a  third  lump  were  caught  as 
deftly  as  the  first. 

Then  the  Boy  took  from  his  pocket  the  fourth 
and  last  lump.  Descending  the  steps,  he  put  J^s 
left  hand  across  Wolf's  eyes,  \^'ith  his  right,  he 
flipped  the  lump  of  sugar  into  a  clump  of  shrub- 
bery. "Find  it !"  he  commanded,  lifting  the  blind- 
fold from  the  eyes  of  his  pet. 

Wolf  darted  hither  and  thither,  stopped  once  or 
twice  to  sniff,  then  began  to  circle  the  nearer 
stretch  of  lawn,  nose  to  ground.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  he  emerged  from  the  shrubbery,  placidly 
crunching  the  sugar-lump  between  his  mighty 
jaws. 

".\nd  yet  they  say  you  are  n't  fit  to  be  shown  !" 
exclaimed  the  Boy,  fondling  the  dog's  ears.  "Gee. 
but  I  'd  give  two  years'  growth  if  you  could  have 
a  cup!  You  deserve  one.  all  right;  if  only  those 
judges  had  sense  enougli  to  study  a  collie's  brain 
as  well  as  the  outside  of  his  head !" 

Wolf  ran  his  nose  into  his  master's  cupped  palm 
and  whined.  From  the  tone  underlying  the  words 
he  knew  the  Boy  was  tmbappy ;  and  be  wanted  to 
be  of  helji. 
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The  Boy  went  into  the  house  again,  to  find  his 
parents  sitting  down  to  hmch.  Gathering  his 
courage   in  hoth  hands,  he  asked : 

"Is  there  going  to  be  a  novice  class  for  collies, 
at  Ridgewood,  Dad?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  master,  "I  suppose  so. 
There  always  is." 

"Do — do  they  give  cups  for  the  novice  class?" 
inquired  the  Boy,  with  studied  carelessness. 

"Of  course  they  don't,"  said  the  master,  adding 
reminiscently,  "though  the  first 
time  we  showed  Lad,  we  put 
him  in  the  novice  class.  And 
he  won  the  blue  ribbon  there; 
so  he  had  to  go  into  the  winners' 
class  afterward.  He  got  the 
winner's  cup,  you  remember. 
So,  indirectly,  the  novice  class 
won  him  a  cup." 

"I  see."  said  the  Boy,  not  at  all 
interested  in  this  bit  of  ancient 
history.  Then  speaking  very 
fast,  he  went  on  : 

"Well,  a  ribbon  's  better  than 
nothing !  Dad,  will  you  do  me 
a  favor?  Will  you  let  me  enter 
Wolfie  for  the  novice  class  to- 
morrow? I  '11  pay  the  fee  out 
of  my  allowance.  Will  you, 
Dad?" 

The  master  looked  at  his  son 
in  blank  amazement.  Then  he 
threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  loudly.  The  Boy  flushed 
crimson  and  bit  his  lips. 

"Why,  dear!"  hurriedly  inter- 
posed the  mistress,  noting  her 
son's  discomfiture.  "You  would 
n't  want  Wolf  to  go  there  and 
be  beaten  by  a  lot  of  dogs  that 
have  n't  half  his  brains  or  pret- 
tiness !  It  would  n't  be  fair  or 
kind  to  Wolf.  He  's  so  clever, 
he  'd  know  in  a  moment  what 
was  happening.  He  'd  know  he  was  beaten ; 
nearly  all  dogs  do.  No,  it  would  n't  be  fair  to 
him."' 

"There  's  a  'mutt'  class  among  the  specials.  Dr. 
Hopper  says,"  put  in  the  master,  jocosely.  "You 
might — " 

"Wolf's  not  a  mutt!"  flashed  the  Boy,  hotly. 
"He  's  no  more  of  a  mutt  than  Bruce  or  Lad.  or 
Grey  Mist,  or  Southport  Sample,  or  any  of  the 
best  ones.  He  has  as  good  blood  as  all  of  them. 
Lad  's  his  father,  and  Squire  of  Tytton  was  his 
grandfather,  and  Wishaw   Clinker  was  his — " 

"I  'm  sorry,  son,"  interposed  the  master,  catch- 


ing his  wife's  eye  and  dropping  his  tone  of  ban- 
ter. "I  apologize  to  you  and  to  Wolf.  He  "s  not  a 
'mutt.'  There  's  no  better  blood  in  colliedom  than 
his,  on  both  sides.  But  mother  is  right.  You  'd 
only  be  putting  him  up  to  be  beaten.  And  you 
would  n't  like  that.  He  has  n't  a  single  point  that 
is  n't  hopelessly  bad,  from  a  judge's  view.  We  've 
never  taken  a  loser  to  a  show  from  The  Place. 
You  don't  want  us  to  begin  now,  do  you?" 

"He  has  more  brains  than  any  dog  alive  except 


Lad!"  declared  the  Boy.  sullenly.  "That  ought 
to  count." 

'Tt  ought  to,"  agreed  the  mistress,  soothingly. 
"And  I  wish  it  did.     If  it  did,  I  know  he  'd  win." 

"It  makes  me  sick  to  see  a  bushel  of  cups  go  to 
dogs  that  don't  know  enough  to  eat  their  own 
dinners,"  snorted  the  Boy.  "I  'm  not  talking  about 
Lad  and  Bruce,  but  the  thoroughbreds  that  are 
lirought  up  in  kennels  and  that  have  all  their  sense 
sacrificed  for  points.  Why,  Wolf's  the  cleverest 
—  best  —  and  he  '11  never  even  have  one  cup  to 
show  for  it !     He  — " 

He  choked,  and  began  to  eat  at  top  speed.     The 
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master  and  the  mistress  looked  at  each  other  and 
said  nothing.  They  understood  their  son's  cha- 
grin as  only  a  dog-lover  could.  The  mistress 
reached  out  and  patted  the  Boy  gently  on  the 
shoulder. 

Nkxt  morning,  directly  after  early  hreakfast,  Lad 
and  Bruce  were  put  into  the  tonneau  of  the  car. 
The  mistress  and  the  master  and  the  Boy  climbed 
in.  and  the  twelve-mile  journey  to  Ridgewood 
began. 

Wolf,  left  to  guard  The  Place,  watched  the  de- 
|)arting  show-goers  until  the  car  turned  out  of  the 
gate,  a  furlong  above.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  he 
curled  up  on  a  porch  mat,  his  nose  between  his 
snowy  little  paws,  and  prei)ared  for  a  day  of  lone- 
liness. 

The  Red  Cross  dog-show,  that  Fourtli  of  July, 
was  a  triumph  for  The  Place. 

Bruce  won  ribbon  after  ril)bon  in  the  collie 
division,  easily  taking  "winners"  at  the  last,  and 
thus  adding  another  gorgeous  silver  cup  to  his 
collection.  Then,  when  the  supreme  event  of  the 
day — "Best  dog  in  the  show" —  was  called,  and 
the  winners  of  each  breed  were  led  into  the  ring, 
the  judges  scanned  and  handled  the  group  of  six- 
teen for  barely  five  minutes  before  awarding  to 
Bruce  the  dark-blue  rosette  and  the  "Best  Dog" 
cup. 

The  crowd  around  the  ring's  railing  applauded 
loudly.  But  they  applauded  still  more  loudly 
a  little  later,  when,  after  a  brief  survey  of  six 
aged  thoroughbreds,  the  judge  pointed  to  Lad, 
who  was  standing  like  a  mahogany  statue  at  one 
end  of  the  ring. 

These  six  dogs  had  all  been  famed  prize-win- 
ners in  their  time.  And  above  all  the  rest.  Lad 
was  adjudged  worthy  of  the  "veteran"  cup.  There 
was  a  haze  of  happy  tears  in  the  mistress's  eyes 
as  she  led  him  from  the  ring.  It  seemed  a  beauti- 
ful climax  for  his  grand  old  life.  She  wiped  her 
eyes,  unashamed,  whispering  praise  the  while  to 
her  stately  dog. 

It  was  a  celebration  evening  for  the  two  prize 
clogs,  when  they  got  home.  But  everybody  was 
tired  from  the  day's  events,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
the  house  was  dark.  Wolf,  on  his  veranda  mat, 
alone  of  all  The  Place's  denizens,  was  awake. 

Vaguely  Wolf  knew  the  other  dogs  had  done 
some  praiseworthy  thing.  He  would  have  known 
it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the  remorseful 
hug  the  Boy  had  given  him  before  going  to  bed. 

Well,  some  must  win  honors  and  ])ctting  and 
the  right  to  sleep  indoors  while  others  must  plod 
along  at  the  only  work  they  were  fit  for,  and  must 
sleep  out  in  thunderstorm  or  clear,  in  heat  or 
freezing  cold.    That  was  life.    Being  only  a  dog. 


Wolf  was  too  wise  to  complain  of  life,  and  took 
things  as  he  found  them,  making  the  very  best  of 
his  share. 

He  snoozed,  now,  in  the  warm  darkness.  Two 
hours  later  he  got  up,  stretched  himself  lazily  fore 
and  aft.  collie-fashion,  and  trotted  forth  for  the 
night's  first  patrol  of  the  grounds. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  he  was  skirting  the 
lake  edge  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  a  hundred  yards 
below  the  house.  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  ex- 
cept for  pul.ses  of  heat-lightning,  now  arid  then, 
far  to  westward.  -Half  a  mile  out  on  the  lake  two 
men  in  an  anchored  scow  were  cat-fishing. 

.\  small  skiff  was  slipping  along  very  slowly, 
not  fifty   feet  offshore. 

Wolf  did  not  give  the  skiff  a  second  glance. 
Boats  were  no  novelty  to  him,  nor  did  they  inter- 
est him  in  the  least — e.xcept  when  they  showed 
signs  of  running  ashore  somewhere  along  his 
beat. 

This  skiff  was  not  headed  for  land,  but  was 
paralleling  the  shore.  It  crept  along  at  a  .snail- 
pace  and  in  dead  silence.  A  man,  its  only  oc- 
cupant, sat  at  the  oars,  scarcely  moving  them  as 
he  kept  his  ])oat  in  motion. 

A  dog  is  ridiculously  ncnr-sighted,  more  so 
than  almost  any  other  beast.  Keen  hearing  and 
keener  scent  are  its  chief  guides.  At  three  hun- 
dred yards'  distance  it  cannot,  by  eye,  recognize 
its  master,  nor  tell  him  from  a  stranger.  But  at 
close  quarters,  even  in  the  darkest  night,  a  dog's 
vision  is  far  more  piercing  and  accurate  than 
man's  under  like  conditions. 

Wolf  thus  saw  the  skiff  and  its  occupant  while 
he  himself  was  still  invisible.  The  boat  was  no 
concern  of  his.  So  he  trotted  on  to  the  far  end 
of  The  Place,  where  the  forest  joined  the  orchard. 

On  his  return  tour  of  the  lake  edge  he  saw  the 
skiff  again.  It  had  shifted  its  direction  and  was 
now  barely  ten  feet  offshore — so  near  to  the  bank 
that  one  of  the  oars  occasionally  grated  on  the 
pebbly  bottom.  The  oarsman  was  looking  intently 
toward  the  house. 

Wolf  paused,  uncertain.  The  average  watch- 
dog, his  attention  thus  attracted,  would  have 
barked.  But  Wolf  knew  the  lake  was  public 
property.  Boats  were  often  rowed  as  close  to 
shore  as  this  without  intent  to  trespass.  It  was 
not  the  skiff  that  caught  Wolf's  attention  as  he 
paused  there  on  the  brink,  it  was  the  man's  fur- 
tive scrutiny  of  the  house. 

A  pale  flare  of  heat-lightning  turned  the  world, 
momentarily,  from  jet  black  to  a  dim  sulphur 
color.  The  boatman  saw  WoH  standing,  alert  and 
suspicious,  among  the  lakesic-"  grasses,  not  ten 
feet  away.  He  started  slightly.  /  id  a  soft,  throaty 
growl  from  the  dog  answered  1.  n. 
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The  man  seemed  to  take  the  growl  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  to  accept  it.  He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  something  out.  When  the  next  faint 
glow  of  lightning  illumined  the  shore,  the  man 
lifted  the  thing  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket  and 
hurled  it  at  Wolf. 

With  all  the  incredible  swiftness  bred  in  his 
wolf-ancestry,  the  dog  shrank  to  one  side,  readily- 
dodging  the  missile,  which  struck  the  lawn  just 
behind  him.  Teeth  bared  in  a  ferocious  snarl, 
Wolf  dashed  forward  through  the  shallow  water 
toward  the  skiff. 

But  the  man  apparently  had  had  enough  of  the 
business.  He  rowed  off  with  long  strokes  into 
deep  water.  And  once  there,  he  kept  on  rowing 
until  distance  and  darkness  hid  him. 

Wolf  stood,  chest  deep  in  water,  listening  to  the 
far-off  oar-strokes  until  they  died  away.  He  was 
not  fool  enough  to  swim  in  pursuit,  well  knowing 
that  a  swimming  dog  is  worse  than  helpless 
against;  a  boatman. 

Moreover,  the  intruder  had  been  scared  away. 
That  was  all  which  concerned  Wolf.  He  turned 
back  to  shore.  His  vigil  was  ended  for  another 
few  hours.  It  was  time  to  take  up  his  nap  where 
he  had  left  it  off. 

Before  he  had  taken  two  steps,  his  sensitive 
nostrils  were  full  of  the  scent  of  raw  meat. 
There,  on  the  lawn  ahead  of  him,  lay  a  chunk  of 
beef  as  big  as  a  fist.  This,  then,  was  what  the 
boatman  had  thrown  at  him. 

Wolf  pricked  up  his  ears  in  appreciation,  and 
his  brush  began  to  vibrate.  Trespassers  had  once 
or  twice  tried  to  stone  him.  But  this  was  the 
first  time  any  of  them  had  pelted  him  with  deli- 
cious raw  beef.  Evidently,  Lad  and  Bruce  were 
not  the  only  collies  on  The  Place  to  receive  prizes 
that  day. 

Wolf  stooped  over  the  meat,  sniffed  at  it,  then 
caught  it  up  between  his  jaws. 

Now,  a  dog  is  the  easiest  animal  alive  to  poison, 
just  as  a  cat  is  the  hardest.  For  a  dog  will  usually 
bolt  a  mouthful  of  poisoned  meat  without  pausing 
to  chew  or  otherwise  investigate  it.  A  cat,  on  the 
contrary,  smells  and  tastes  everything  first  and 
chews  it  scientifically  before  swallowing  it.  The 
slightest  unfamiliar  scent  or  flavor  warns  her  to 
sheer  off  from  the  feast. 

So  tlie  average  dog  would  have  gulped  this 
toothsome  Windfall  in  a  single  swallow.  But 
Wolf  was  not  the  average  dog.  No  collie  is.  And 
Wolf  was  still  more  like  his  eccentric  forefathers 
of  the  wilderness  than  are  most  collies. 

He  lacked  the  reasoning  powers  to  make  him 
suspicious  of  this  rich  gift  from  a  stranger.  But 
a  queer  personal  trait  now  served  him  just  as  well. 

Wolf  was  an  epicure.     He  always  took  three 


times  as  long  to  empty  his  dinner  dish  as  did  the 
other  dogs.  For  instead  of  gobbling  his  meal,  as 
they  did,  he  was  wont  to  nibble  affectedly  at  each 
morsel,  gnawing  it  slowly  into  nothingness;  and 
all  the  time  sho\n*ng  a  fussily  dainty  relish  of  it 
that  used  to  delight  the  Boy  and  send  guests  into 
peals  of  laughter. 

This  odd  little  trait  that  had  caused  so  much 
ridicule  now  saved  Wolf's  life. 

He  carried  the  lump  of  beef  gingerly  up  to  the 
veranda,  laid  it  down  on  his  mat,  and  prepared  to 
revel  in  his  chance  banquet  after  his  own  delib- 
erate fashion. 

Holding  the  beef  between  his  forepaws,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  devour  it  in  mincing  little  squirrel-bites. 
About  a  quarter  of  the  meat  had  disappeared 
when  Wolf  became  aware  that  his  tongue  smarted 
and  that  his  throat  was  sore.  Also  that  the 
interior  of  the  meat-ball  had  a  rankly  pungent 
odor,  very  different  from  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  its  outside  and  not  at  all  appetizing. 

He  looked  down  at  the  chunk,  rolled  it  over 
with  his  nose,  surveyed  it  again,  then  got  up  and 
moved  away  from  it  in  angry  disgust. 

Presently  he  forgot  his  disappointment  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  very,  very  ill.  His  tongue 
and  throat  no  longer  burned,  but  his  body  and 
brain  seemed  full  of  hot  lead  that  weighed  a  ton. 
He  felt  stupid,  and  too  weak  to  stir.  A  great 
drowsiness  gripped  him. 

With  a  grunt  of  discomfort  and  utter  fatigue, 
he  slumped  down  on  the  veranda  floor  to  sleep 
off  his  sick  lassitude.  After  that,  for  a  time, 
nothing  mattered. 

For  perhaps  an  hour  Wolf  lay  sprawling  there, 
dead  to  his  duty  and  to  everything  else.  Then 
faintly,  through  the  fog  of  dullness  that  en- 
wrapped his  brain,  came  a  sound — a  sound  he  had 
long  ago  learned  to  listen  for.  The  harshly 
scraping  noise  of  a  boat's  prow  drawn  up  on  the 
pebbly  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

Instinct  tore  through  the  poison  vapors  and 
roused  the  sick  dog.  He  lifted  his  head.  It  was 
strangely  heavy  and  hard  to  lift. 

The  sound  was  repeated  as  the  prow  was  pulled 
farther  up  on  the  bank.  Then  came  the  crunch 
of  a  human  foot  on  the  waterside  grass. 

Heredity  and  training  and  lifelong  fidelity  took 
control  of  the  lethargic  dog,  dragging  him  to  his 
feet  and  down  the  veranda  steps  through  no  voli- 
tion of  his  own. 

Every  motion  tired  him.  He  was  dizzy  and 
nauseated.  He  craved  sleep.  But  as  he  was  just 
a  thoroughbred  dog  and  not  a  wise  human,  he 
did  not  stop  to  think  up  good  reasons  why  he 
should  neglect  his  duty  because  he  did  not  feel 
like  performing-  it. 
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To  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  trotted — slowly, 
heavily,  shakily.  His  sharp  powers  of  hearing 
told  him  the  trespasser  had  left  his  boat  and  had 
taken  one  or  two  stealthy  steps  up  the  slope  of 
lawn  toward  the  house. 

And  now  a  iniff  of  west  wind  brought  Wolf's 
sense  of  smell  into  action.  A  dog  remembers 
odors  as  humans  remember  faces.  And  the 
breeze  bore  to  him  the  scent  of  the  same  man 


this  could  be  accomplished.  Wolf  saw  him  pause 
and  stare  through  the  darkness  as  the  wild  on- 
rush of  the  dog's  feet  struck  upon  his  hearing. 
Another  instant — and  Wolf  was  near  enough 
to  spring.  Out  of  the  blackness  he  launched 
himself,  straight  for  the  trespasser's  throat.  The 
man  saw  the  dim  shape  hurtling  through  the  air 
toward  him.  He  dropped  what  he  was  carrying 
and  flung  up  both  hands  to  guard  his  neck. 


■OUT  OK  THK  BI.A(  KNKS.S  WOl-K  lyAHNCinOI)  I1IM.SELK,   STRAIGHT  FOR  TilK  TRESPASSERS  THROAT." 


who  had  flung  ashore  that  bit  of  meat  which  had 
caused  all  his  suffering. 

He  had  caught  the  man's  scent  an  hour  earlier, 
as  he  had  stood  sniffing  at  the  boat  ten  feet  away 
from  him.  The  same  scent  had  been  on  the  meat 
the  man  had  handled. 

And  now,  having  played  such  a  cruel  trick 
on  him,  the  joker  was  actually  daring  to  intrude 
on  The  Place ! 

A  gust  of  resentful  rage  pierced  the  dullness  of 
Wolf's  brain  and  sent  a  thrill  of  fierce  energy 
through  him.  For  th,e  moment  this  carried  him 
out  of  his  sick  self  and  brought  back  all  his  for- 
mer zest  as  a  watch-dog. 

Down  the  hill,  like  a  furry  whirlwind,  flew 
Wolf,  every  tooth  bared,  his  back  a-bristle  from 
neck  to  tail.  Now  he  was  well  within  sight  of 
the  intruder,  lie  saw  the  man  pausing  to  adjust 
something  to   one   of    his   hands.      Then,   before 


At  that,  he  was  none  too  soon.  For  just  as  the 
thief's  palm  reached  his  own  throat,  Wolf's  teeth 
met  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 'hand. 

Silent,  in  agony,  the  man  beat  at  the  dog  with 
his  free  hand.  But  an  attacking  collie  is  hard  to 
locate  in  the  darkness.  \  bulldog  will  secure  a 
grip  and  will  hang  on.  A  collie  is  everywhere 
at  once. 

Wolf's  snapping  jaws  had  already  deserted  the 
robber's  mangled  hand  and  slashed  the  man's  left 
shoulder  to  the  bone.  Then  the  dog  made  an- 
other furious  lunge  for  the  throat. 

Down  crashed  the  man,  losing  his  balance  un- 
der the  heavy  impact.  Wolf  atop  of  him.  To 
guard  his  throat,  the  man  rolled  over  on  his  face, 
kicking  madly  at  the  dog,  and  reaching  back  for 
his  own  hip-pocket.  Half  in  the  water  and  half 
on  the  bank,  the  two  rolled  and  thrashed  and 
struggled — the  man  panting  and  wheezing  in  mor- 
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tal  terror;  the  dog  growling  in  a  hideous,  snarl- 
ing fashion  as  might  a  wild  animal. 

The  thief's  torn  left  hand  found  a  grip  on 
Wolf's  fur-armored  throat.  He  shoved  the 
fiercely  writhing  dog  backward,  jammed  a  pistol 
against  Wolf's  head,  and  pulled  the  trigger! 

The  dog  relaxed  his  grip  and  tumbled  in  a  hud- 
dled heap  on  the  brink.  The  man  staggered,  gasp- 
ing, to  his  feet;  bleeding,  disheveled,  his  clothes 
torn  and  mud-coated. 

The  echoes  of  the  shot  were  still  reverberating 
among  the  lakeside  hills.  Several  of  the  house's 
dark  windows  leaped  into  sudden  light — then 
more  windows  in  another  room — and  in  another. 

The  thief  swore  roundly.  His  night's  work  was 
ruined.  He  turned  to  his  skiff  and  shoved  it  into 
the  water.  Then  he  turned  to  grope  for  what 
he  had  dropped  on  the  lawn  when  Wolf's  unex- 
pected attack  had  interfered  with  his  plans. 

As  he  did  so,  something  seized  him  by  the  ankle. 
In  panic  terror  the  man  screamed  aloud  and 
jumped  into  the  water.  Then,  peering  back,  he 
saw  what  had  happened. 

Wolf,  sprawling  and  unable  to  stand,  had 
reached  forward  from  where  he  lay  and  had 
driven  his  teeth  for  the  last  time  into  his  foe. 

The  thief  raised  his  pistol  again  and  fired  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  prostrate  dog.  Then 
he  clambered  into  his  boat  and  rowed  off  with 
frantic  speed,  just  as  a  salvo  of  barks  told  that 
Lad  and  Bruce  had  been  released  from  the  house. 
They  came  charging  down  the  lawn,  the  master 
at  their  heels. 

But  already  the  quick  oar-beats  were  growing 
distant;  and  the  gloom  had  blotted  out  any 
chance  of  seeing  or  following  the  boat. 

Wolf  lay  on  his  side,  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  water.  He  could  not  rise,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  meet  the  Boy,  who  came  running  up,  close  be- 
hind the  master  and  valorously  grasping  a  target 
rifle.  But  the  dog  wagged  his  tail  in  feeble  greet- 
ing. Then  he  looked  out  over  the  black  lake,  and 
snarled. 

The  bullet  had  grazed  Wolf's  scalp  and  then 
had  passed  along  the  foreleg,  scarring  and  numb- 
ing it.     No   damage   had  been   done 
that  a  week's  good  nursing  would  not 
set  right. 

The  marks  in  the  grass  and  the 
poisoned  meat  on  the  porch  told  their 
own   tale.      So   did   the   neat    kit   of   r 


burglar  tools  and  a  rubber  glove  found  near 
the  foot  of  the  lawn.  And  then  the  telephone  was 
put  to  work. 

At  dawn,  a  man  in  torn  and  muddy  clothes, 
called  at  the  office  of  a  doctor  three  miles  away 
to  be  treated  for  a  half-dozen  dog-bites  received, 
he  said,  from  a  pack  of  stray  curs  he  had  met  on 
the  turnpike.  By  the  time  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  the  sheriff  and  two  deputies  had  arrived 
to  take  him  in  charge.  In  his  pockets  were  a  re- 
volver, with  two  cartridges  fired,  and  the  mate  of 
the  rubber  glove  he  had  left  on  The  Place's  lawn. 

"You — you  would  n't  let  Wolfie  go  to  any  show 
and  win  a  cup  for  himself,"  half-sobbed  the  Boy, 
as  the  master  worked  over  the  injured  dog's 
wound,  "but  he  's  saved  you  from  losing  all  the 
cups  the  other  dogs  ever  won!" 

Three  days  later  the  master  came  home  from  a 
trip  to  the  city.  He  went  directly  to  the  Boy's 
room.  There  on  a  rug  lounged  the  convalescent 
Wolf,  the  Boy  sitting  beside  him,  stroking  the 
dog's  bandaged  head. 

"Wolf,"  said  the  master,  solemnly,  "I  've  been 
talking  about  you  to  some  people  I  know.  And 
we  all  agree — " 

He  paused. 

"Agree  zuhatf"  asked  the  Boy,  looking  up  in 
mild  curiosity. 

The  master  cleared  his  throat  and  continued : 

"We  agree  that  the  trophy-shelf  in  my  study 
has  n't  enough  cups  on  it.  So  I  've  decided  to 
add  still  another  to  the  collection.  Want  to  see 
it,  son?" 

From  behind  his  back  the  master  produced  a 
gleaming  silver  cup — one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ornate  the  Boy  had  ever  seen — larger  even  than 
Bruce's  "Best  Dog"  cup. 

The  Boy  took  it  from  his  father's  outstretched 
hand. 

"Who  won  this?"  he  asked.  "And  what  for? 
Did  n't  we  get  all  the  cups  that  were  coming  to  us 
at  the  shows?     Is  it — ?" 

The  Boy's  voice  trailed  away  into  a  gurgle  of 
bewildered  rapture.  He  had  caught  sight  of  the 
lettering  on  the  big  cup.  And  now, 
his  arm  around  Wolf,  he  read  the 
inscription  aloud,  stammering  with 
delight  as  he  blurted  out  the  words: 
"Hero  Cup.  Won  by  Wolf  Against 
All  Comers." 


THE  PATRIOTIC  LEAGUE  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

BY  R.   LOUISE  FITCH 


When  the  war  was  but  a  few  weeks  old  for  the 
United  States,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation planned  a  Patriotic  League  among  its 
members.  The  need  for  such  an  organization 
soon  outgrew  the  boundaries  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
membership,  and  it  has  been  modified  to  include 
girls  everywhere. 

Girls  have  joined  singly,  in  pairs,  in  groups, 
in  clubs,  until  now  the  membership  numbers  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  It  is  one 
thing  which  appeals  to  all  girls,  regardless  of  re- 
ligion or  education  or  occupation.  With  the 
Patriotic  League  it  has  been  possible  to  turn  the 
enthusiasm  of  many  thousands  of  girls  into  use- 
ful channels.  The  pledge  which  each  one  takes 
is  really  very  simple,  but  it  comprises  everything 
that  can  be  desired  of  a  girl : 

"I  will  use  the  best  of  my  mind,  heart,  and 
body  in  acts  of  service  for  my  country,  my  com- 
munity, myself,  and  other  girls." 

This  pledge  to  the  Patriotic  League  specifies 
service,  and  here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  has  found  expression. 

There  are  some  ninety  camps  of  various  kinds 
throughout  the  United  States  at  present,  and  these 
provide  means  for  service  for  thousands  of  girls. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  for  the  boys  at  camp, 
for  the  hospitals,  for  the  families  often  left 
behind. 

Down  in  Augusta.  Georgia,  there  are  some 
thirty  units  of  the  Patriotic  League.  Each  unit 
works  as  it  chooses ;  but  twenty-two  united  to  give 
a  big  community  entertainment  last  winter  to 
raise  war  funds.    These  units,  which  are  typical 


in  character,  include  a  group  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
workers,  employees  of  a  five-and-ten-cent  store, 
a  post-office  club,  a  club  of  leisure  girls,  five  mill 
clubs,  fourteen  organized  church  classes,  a  King's 
Daughters'  club,  a  club  of  business-college  stu- 
dents, and  others. 

At  Rock  ford,  Illinois,  where  Camp  Grant  is 
situated,  there  are  fifty-four  Patriotic  League 
clubs.  These  have  common  club-rooms  which 
each  has  helped  to  furnish,  from  kitchen  to  re- 
ception-room. On  Saturday  evenings  and  Sun- 
day afternoons  the  clubs  have  open  house  for 
their  men  friends  from  the  camp.  The  clubs 
take  turns  in  acting  as  hostesses. 

In  one  high  school  in  Tacoma,  Washington, 
there  are  seven  units  of  the  Patriotic  League, 
numbering  about  seven  hundred  members.  Each 
unit  has  a  definite  work.  The  Red  Cross  sewing 
unit  makes  hospital  garments.  The  local  Red 
Cross  unit  aids,  where  needed,  the  families  of 
enlisted  men.  The  hospital  unit  looks  after  the 
needs  of  the  hospitals  at  Camp  Lewis,  providing 
games  and  amusements  for  convalescents.  Those 
in  the  library  group  collect  books  for  Camp 
Lewis. 

In  the  same  city  another  high  school  has  en- 
rolled almost  every  girl  in  the  Patriotic  League. 
The  sewing  units  here  are  looking  after  gar- 
ments for  Belgian  and  French  children.  The  mis- 
cellaneous unit  in  this  school  does  the  odd  jobs, 
selling  tags  and  tickets,  ushering  at  entertain- 
ments, pasting  books  for  soldiers  at  Camp  Lewis. 

In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  the  Patriotic 
League  has  not  only  taken  in  high-school  girls. 
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but  has  enrolled  one  hundred  and  forty  girls  in 
the  grade  schools,  and  these  girls  follow  a  definite 
program.  They  spend  fifteen  minutes  at  each  of 
their  weekly  meetings  discus- 
sing standards  of  dress  and 
deportment,  then  forty-five 
minutes  in  working  for  the 
boys  at  Camp  Greene, 
while  the  last  thirty  minutes 
is  devoted  to  gymnasium 
work.  In  Charlotte,  too,  a 
department  store  club  of 
girls  under  eighteen  is  mak- 
ing five  hundred  hot-water- 
bottle  covers  and  as  many 
ice-bag  covers  for  Camp 
Greene  hospital. 

The  Patriotic  League  was 
organized  in  New  York,  and 
there  the  various  branches  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  organ- 
ized numerous  clubs  of  girls 
which  meet  regularly  for 
definite  service,  with  a  good- 
ly amount  of  fun  sprinkled 
in.  At  one  branch  several 
hundred  girls  have  formed 
themselves   into   hostess-club 

groups,  these  assisting  in  the  games  on  the  three 
weekly  recreation  evenings  for  sailors  and  soldiers. 
Since  early  fall  four  thousand  dififerent  boys  have 


themselves    earning    the    money    to    support    the 
children. 

These  New  York  club  girls  give  entertainments, 
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been  entertained  at  this  one  branch.  The  other 
League  clubs  in  New  York  have  united  to  adopt 
enough   French  orphans  to  fill   a  small  asylum, 


MAKING  TKENCH  CANDLES  AT  A  Y.  W.  C.  A.  RECREATION  CENTER. 

plays,  and  glee-club  concerts,  provide  recreation 
programs  for  soldier  guests,  take  charge  of  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  religious  services,  send  fruit,  candy,  jam, 
and  home  papers  to  the  boys 
in  camp.  They  take  les- 
sons in  cooking  and  food 
conservation,  in  languages. 
in  first-aid  and  nursing,  in 
dramatics  and  chorus  sing- 
ing, in  canning  and  garden- 
ing, and  in  gymnasium  work, 
including  setting  up  drills 
and  hikes  for  good  health's 
sake.  They  conduct  bazaars, 
sell  tags,  and  make  service 
Hags,  checker  -  bags,  gun- 
wipers,  and  trench  candles. 
They  collect  tin-foil  and 
gloves  and  books  and  phono- 
graph records ;  and  they  do 
surgical  dressings  after 
school  or  work. 

A     number     of     Patriotic 

Leagues    all    over    the    land 

offer    honor    points    for    the 

performance     of    various 

kinds  of  service ;   and  this  plan  holds  out  great 

possibilities    for   schools  and  town — or   village — 

organizations. 
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For  instance,  in  this  specimen  list,  there  are 
enumerated  ten  methods  of  rendering  aid  or 
cooperation,  and  others  will  easily  suggest  them- 
selves to  ingenious  young  folk  or  their  teachers. 

Honors 

Canning  two  quarts  of  vegetables  or   fruits 2 

Taking  care  of  small  garden  one  month 2 

Taking  care  of  large  garden  one  month 4 

Taking  care  of  less  than  three  settings  of  chickens 

one    month 2 

Taking  care  of  three  or  more  settings  of  chickens 

one     month 4 

Regular  attendance   at   school   one   month 2 

Making   100  trench  candles i 

Knitting  one  sweater  for  soldier 2 

Knitting   one   muffler  for   soldier 2 

Making   hospital    scrap-book i 


'['he  young  girl  and  the  young  woman  have 
found  their  positions  in  the  great  war  organiza- 
tion ;  and  while  it  is  not  as  spectacular  as  they 
would  sometimes  like  to  have  it,  they  are  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  that  these  things,  must  be 
done  and  these  are  the  things  they  can  do,  so  they 
are  doing  them  quietly  and  efficiently. 

One  girl  not  long  ago  was  bemoaning  the  fact 
to  a  soldier  friend  that  she  could  not  put  on  a 
uniform  and  go  to  the  front  also.  His  reply  was: 
■"You  are  doing  the  greatest  thing  possible  in 
helping  to  keep  the  American  girl  the  finest  ever. 
It  gives  us  something  to  fight  for  and  something 
to  come  back  to." 

This  is  the  part  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  trying  to 
help  the  young  girl  to  play  in  the  great  war. 


NEW  TRAINING  FOR  AN  OLD  TRADE 


The  old  way  for  the  boy  who  yearned  to  go  to 
sea  was  to  shoulder  his  pack  in  the  dead  of  night, 
tiptoe  away  from  the  old  farm,  and  after  years 
of  hard  knocks  return — of  course! — with  a  mas- 
ter's ticket  in  his  pocket  and  in  his  head  an  envi- 
able familiarity  with  all  the  strange,  rornantic 
ports  of  the  earth. 

The  new  way  is  to  enlist  at  one  of  the  many 
training-posts  maintained  by  the  United  States 
lunior  Naval  Reserve,  whose  national  head- 
quarters is  at  218  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New 
York,  receive  a  three-year  nautical  training,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  take  a  third-officer's  berth 


on  one  of  the  new  ships  in  the  new  American 
merchant  marine.  Wherever  this  training  has 
been  conducted  at  inland  posts,  it  has  been  largely 
theoretical  m  character;  but  several  hundred  boys 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  practical  experi- 
ence offered  by  the  Junior  Naval  Reserve  in  its 
camps  and  schools  Iqcated  at  navigable  water. 

There  are  three  of  these  camps :  Camp  Dewey, 
at  Uncasville-on-the-Thames,  Connecticut;  Canip 
John  Paul  Jones,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  and 
Catnp  Josephus  Daniels,  recently  opened  at  West 
Palm  Reach,  Florida.  This  last  is  the  biggest  and 
best  equipped  camp  of  the  three.    It  is  an  all-year- 
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round  camp  where  the  boys  may  take  the  com- 
plete three-year  course  leading  to  a  third  officer's 
license  in  the  merchant  marine. 

Each  camp  is  under  the  direction  of  men  who 
nave  had  training  both  in  the  Navy  and  merchant 
marine,  and  who  know  boys,  too.  The  camp  is 
equipped  with  tents,  ship's  cutters,  and  power- 
boats, and  the  training  comljines  the  warlike  and 
peaceful.  There  are  infantry  drills,  artillery 
drills,  saber  drills,  practice  marches,  sham  battles, 
and  athletic  work  like  that  of  Army  and  Navy. 
But  there  is  also  much  active  training  in  the 
handling  of  small  craft  of  all  kinds.  Instruction 
in  navigation  and  similar  subjects  is  given  in  the 
class-room,  while  the  little  arts  of  the  seafarer — 
how  to  tie  knots,  rig  sails,  and  the  like — are  not 
neglected. 

Two  years  of  such  instruction  in  camp  and  on 
the  quiet  shore-waters  near  camp,  and  then,  the 
third,  tlie  big  year — a  whole  year  cruising  aboard 


a  training-ship!  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
novices  are  ready  to  take  the  government  exam- 
inations. 

The  United  States  Junior  Naval  Reserve  grew 
from  an  idea  born  in  the  brain  of  Major  Willis  J. 
Physioc.  who  now  directs  the  organization. 
Major  Physioc,  a  South  Carolinian,  was  formerly 
in  the  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry,  then  drill-master  of 
the  famous  Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and,  after  that,  commandant  of  several 
well-known  military  academies.  The  organiza- 
tion is  recognized  by  the  Government  in  the  Na- 
tional Service  Handbook. 

The  Reserve  trains  boys  for  the  Navy  and  for 
the  merchant  marine.  For  those  who  cannot  give 
up  three  years,  provision  is  made  to  take  them 
into  the  camps  for  short  periods  of  two  months 
or  more.  The  fees  are  nominal,  and  the  Reserve 
appeals  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen. 


A  TALK  WITH  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  JUNIOR 

NAVAL  RESERVE 

BY  MARY  GRAHAM   BOXNER 


"If  the  men  in  Congress  had  been  naval  cadets 
when  they  were  lads,  or  if  they  had  had  some 
military  training  along  with  their  school  tasks, 
the  United  States  would  not  have  had  to  begin 
so  much  of  its  preparation  work  after  the  war 
had  commenced,"  Major  Willis  J.  Physioc  said, 
when  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  United  States  Junior  Naval  Reserve  boys. 

■'We  started  in  New  York  with  about  a  hun- 
dred in  the  spring  of  1916,"  the  major  began, 
"but  now  we  have  eight  thousand  enlisted  boys. 

"But  just  think  how  we  need  them !  Bremen 
alone  has  fourteen  merchant-marine  training  ves- 
sels, while  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  there 
have  been  only  two  of  these  ships !  And  Bremen 
is  still  continuing  her  service.  The  United  States 
has  practically  just  begun;  but  at  least  we  Jiave 
begun,  and  the  possibilities  and  the  inevitable 
results  are  very  far-reaching. 

"Imagine  a  merchant,"  the  major  continued, 
"allowing  another  man  to  deliver  his  goods,  not 
knowing  when  they  would  be  delivered !  But 
that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  merchant- 
marine  service,  and  we  have  spent  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  in  paying  to  have  our 
merchandise  delivered  in  the  foreign  market. 
America  has  the  opportunity  now,  though  she 
really  has  had  it  for  a  long  time,  to  keep  most 
of  this  money  within  her  doors — to  enrich  the 
country  by  furnishing  the  transportation  for  her 


own  foreign  commerce.  Surely  we  need  to  make 
the  most  of  the  chance." 

"But  are  n't  there  sixteen  hundred  merchant- 
marine  ships  being  built  ?"  I  asked. 

The  major  nodded.  "Thus  far,  domestic  trade 
has  been  abundantly  supplied,  but  not  so  the 
foreign  trade.    And  we  need  it  and  have  needed 
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it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  question  and  such  a  need  could 
have  been  ignored. 
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"We  must  have  not  only  the  ships,  but  men  to 
man  our  ships — and  American  men.  That  is  the 
next  step.  Hitherto  we  have  not  offered  real 
inducements  to  our  hoys  to 
enter  the  merchant-marine 
service.  When  our  organ- 
ization started  here,  thou- 
sands of  letters  poured  in, 
saying  that  American  boys 
were  used  to  good  living  and 
could  n't  stand  sea  life  with 
its  iK)or  pay.  Now  that  the 
war  is  on,  the  pay  has  im- 
proved, and  it  will  continue  at 
a  high   level   after  the  war. 


are  of  great  consequence.  They  must  be  well 
set  up,  and  must  have  the  right  physical  frame- 
work, although  if  they  have  only  minor  defects 
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READY  FOR  ARTILLERY  DRILL. 

"We  want  boys  for  the  Navy,  and  we  want 
them  for  the  merchant  marine,"  the  major  con- 
tinued, "and  we  put  the  emphasis,  perhaps,  on 
the  merchant  marine,  as  the  need  there  is  so  great. 
We  can  now  offer,  and  are  providing  for  the 
boys,  good  living  conditions  and  good  pay. 

"I  saw  an  ocean  vessel's  fire-drill  not  long  ago," 
the  major  told  me,  "and  it  took  those  men  forty 
minutes  to  lower  the  boats — time  enough  for 
every  one  on  the  ship  to  get  caught  in  the  flames 
if  it  had  been  anything  but  a  drill.  They  had 
not  been  properly  trained.  Those  boats  should 
have  been  lowered  in  a  few  .seconds. 

"In  order  to  have  a  strong  navy  and  a  strong 
merchant-marine  service,  we  must  begin  with  the 
boy — and  after  all  there  is  nobody  more  impor- 
tant!  But. I  want  all  boys  that  have  the  right 
sort  of  stuff  in  them  to  be  able  to  enter  this  ser- 
vice, not  merely  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents.  For 
military  schools  are  expensive,  as  a  rule." 

"What  do  you  consider  the  right  sort  of  stuff 
in  a  boy  ?"  I  questioned. 

"The  right  sort  of  stuff,"  repeated  the  major, 
"is  found  in  the  boys  who  think  physical  sound- 
ness and  loyalty  and  a  genuine  love  of  the  sea 


ON  THE  MARCH. 

through  lack  of  training,  we 
undertake  to  correct  such 
shortcomings  very  soon. 

"Our  men  in  authority 
are  naval  officers  and  offi- 
cers of  merchant  ships,  al.o 
ex-officers  of  the  naval 
militia.  We  have  all  the 
necessary  instruction  .and 
drill. 

"The  boy  learns  all  the 
parts  of  a  boat,  how  to  raise 


■DOUBLE-QUICK." 

and  lower  them,  and  signaling.  They  are  fully 
trained  to  enter  either  the  Navy  or  the  merchant 
marine.  In  fact,  to  show  what  the  Navy  thinks 
of  us,  they  sent  a  good  number  of  apprentice  sea- 
men to  us  for  training  last  year,  when  we  had 
been  organized  only   a  short  time. 
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"The  boys  in  camp  talk  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  on  their  long  marches.  They  won't  give 
in  when  they  're  tired  unless  our  doctors  make 
them — for  they  are  carefully  watched  and  at  first 
the  exercise,  occasionally,  seems  a  bit  severe. 
They  call  out  to  each  other,  laughing  and  tired  as 
they  often  are,  'It  's  the  greatest  life  if  you  don't 
weaken.'  And  back  conies  the  answer,  'Never 
fear,  we  won't  weaken  !' 

"One  of  our  boys  home  on  a  furlough  surprised 
his  mother  by  washing  his  own  juniper  sailor-suit 
and  cap.  She  told  him  that  he  need  n't  do  that  on 
his  vacation,  but  he  replied :  'Why,  Mother,  it 
would  n't  be  sea-goin'  if  I  did  n't !' 

"All  our  boys  know  well  what  war  means,  and 
they  don't  want  any  one  to  join  our  organization 
who  is  a  quitter.     But  we  want  to  think  of  the 


that  call  should  be  answered.   Then,  too,  she  's  a 
particularly  human  person  and  is  enthusiastically 


BOYS  FROM  CORPUS  CHRISTl  CAMP  MET  BY  NEW  YORK  BOYS  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATION. 


future,  as  I  have  said,  for  in  war  or  in  peace 
America  should  have  a  service  that  will  enable  her 
to  sustain  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

"Really,"  the  major  continued  with  emphasis 
and  enthusiasm,  "boys  should  be  so  sea-loving  in 
spirit  that  a  Junior  Marine  Post  could  be  started 
on  any  river  or  pond.  In  the  fifty  posts  we  now 
have  throughout  the  country  all  the  work  of 
training  is  carried  out  as  if  they  were  on  the 
waterside,  though  many  of  them  are  at  inland 
points.  Some  even  work  with  dummy  boats. 
These  posts  are  wonderfully  effective  in  arousing 
the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  boys." 

■'What  do  the  mothers  say  to  all  this  ?"  I  asked. 

"Ah,  we  have  thought  of  that,  too !"  the  major 
told  me.  "We  have  a  National  Women's  Organ- 
ization, and  our  President  General  is  Mrs.  Walter 
McLean,  wife  of  Admiral  McLean,  commandant 
of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard.  All  her  life  she  has 
understood  the  call  of  the  sea  and  the  need  that 


ItlKI.E  \V(IRK. 

telling  the  mothers  ai)Out  the 
sea  life  for  their  boys.  "Put- 
ting in  the  woman's  touch' — 
that  's  what  she  is  doing. 

"Our  boys  who  enter  the 
merchant-marine  service 
should  all  belong  to  the 
Naval  Reserve,  I  think,"  the 
major  went  on,  "and  now  is 
the  time  to  welcome  them. 
But  we  must  also  look  to 
the  future,  and  this  work 
should  be  kept  up  for — well, 
I  don't  think  it  's  too  much 
to  say  that  it  should  be  kept 
up  as  one  of  the  means  for 
the  salvation  of  the   world." 
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And  I  thouj^ht  of  the  clays  of  romance  and 
the  call  of  the  sea,  and  how  it  can  be  blended 
now  with  loyalty  to  country,  with  j^ood  living?, 
and  how  boys  can  help  now  in  this  war,  and  can 
be  trained  to  keep  their  beloved  land  safe  in  times 
of  peace  that  there  may  be  no  more  wars. 

This  is  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
United  States  Junior  Naval  Reserves. 

HOW  TO  ADOPT  A  WAR-COUSIN 

America  owes  a  jieculiar  debt  to  the  fatherless 
children  of  France.  It  was  our  war  from  the 
start,  although  we  did  not  realize  this  fact  at  first. 
And  those  who  saved  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  being  overrun  by  the  common  enemy  were 
fathers — the   fathers  of  France. 

Here  in  America  we  shall  not  know  the  de- 
struction of  fathers  as  France  has  known  it. 
Our  laws  expressly  keep  American  fathers  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  American  army.  But  when 
France  was  attacked  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
— all  of  the  men  of  France  had  to  go  to  resist  the 
invader,  the  fathers  with  the  rest.  And  this  army 
of  fathers,  outnumbered,  inferior  in  preparation, 
held  through  sheer  determination  to  protect  its 
homes  and  its  loved  ones. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  thousands  of  widows 
in  France,  tens  of  thousands  of  French  orphans. 
As  those  heroic  French  fathers  protected  their 
own  children,  they  also  protected  the  children  of 
.-\merica ;  for  they  are  still  holding  on,  giving  us 
time  to  select  an  army  of  childless  men. 

In  gratitude  to  those  French  fathers  who  laid 
down  their  lives,  American  boys  and  girls  in  com- 
fortable homes  are  beginning  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  adopt  French  war-cousins,  orphans,  fur- 
nishing small  monthly  or  annual  amounts  of 
money  to  enable  the  French  \vidows  to  raise  their 
children  in  their  own  homes.  The  war-orphan 
learns  the  name  of  his  young  American  benefac- 
tor and  writes  to  him,  and  thus  springs  up  a 
friendship  which,  multiplied  thousands  of  times, 
will  hold  France  and  America  together  with  un- 
breakable bonds. 

Two  societies  enable  young  Americans  to  ex- 
perience this  joy:  the  American  Ouvroir  Fund, 
20  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  The  Fatherless 
Children  of  l' ranee,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
With  the  latter,  ten  cents  a  day  or  $36.50  a  year 
keeps  a  F"rench  child  in  its  own  home.  The 
Ouvroir  Fund  furnishes  to  inquirers  the  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  French  orphans,  so  that  one 
can  select  his  own  cousin.  Both  organizations 
gladly  send  their  literature  upon  request. 


FVERY  SLICE  COUNTS  NOW 

Said  a  prominent  official  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  to  the  representative  of  .St. 
Nicholas: 

"Every  slice  of  bread  saved  now  is  a  direct 
gift  from  the  saver  to  the  .soldiers  on  the  Allied 
battle-front.  I  hope  every  reader  of  St.  Nicholas 
can  feel  this.  We  are  no  longer  saving  to  build 
up  an  indefinite  surplus  in  the  future.  Every- 
thing saved  now  goes  almost  immediately  to  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  needed. 

"On  December  i  we  had  shi])ped  to  Europe  the 
entire  191 7  surplus  of  American  wheat.  Since 
then,  we  have  been  sending  the  wheat  that  patri- 
otic Americans  have  denied  to  themselves.  This 
country  is  giving  a  magnificent  demonstration  of 
voluntary  self-denial  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  pre- 
dictions that  it  could  not  be  done.  Since  De- 
cember first  the  Food  Administrator  has  sent  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  fifty  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  all  of  it  representing  saving,  what  we 
have  denied  ourselves  from  the  1917  crop — 
nearly  half  a  bushel  apiece  throughout  the  land! 

"Every  ounce  of  this  wheat  goes  to  soldiers 
fighting  for  us.  Thus  it  takes  that  much  demand 
off  the  inferior  wdieats  of  Europe,  which,  in  turn, 
can  go  to  the  civilian  populations  of  the  Allied 
Nations.  The  soldiers  get  zvliite  bread,  the  only 
white  bread  eaten  in  Europe  to-day. 

"The  greatest  burden  of  all  to  suffering  Eu- 
rope is  the  lack  of  fats.  We  eat  two-and-a-half 
times  as  much  fat  as  we  need,  we  Americans. 
Young  children  should  have  all  the  milk  and  but- 
ter they  want,  but  older  ones  should  be  as  saving 
as  possible  of  milk  fats  and  all  other  kinds. 

'"The  food  situation  will  grow  worse, in  spite  of 
all  we  can  do,  until  September  first,  when  the  new 
crops  will  begin  to  come  in.  The  more  intelligent 
people  are,  we  have  found,  the  quicker  they  re- 
alize what  the  food-conservation  program  means 
to  humanity.  America  is  demonstrating  her  in- 
telligence by  her  voluntary  .sacrifice. 

"The  need  for  food  in  Europe  is  greater  than 
anything  we  in  safe  America  can  picture.  In  the 
occupied  sections  of  Poland  every  child  imder  the 
age  of  four  has  died  of  starvation — every  one  of 
them !  The  death-rate  in  Belgium  has  been  mul- 
tiplied by  five.  Three  and  a  half  million  people 
in  Finland  are  getting  through  the  winter  on  one 
third  of  a  loaf  of  bread  apiece  daily,  and  that 
bread  is  adulterated  with  beech-bark  and  birch- 
buds.  Norway  is  adding  pulverized  reindeer 
moss  to  make  her  scanty  supply  of  flour  go 
farther." 
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Through  highhmd  mists  sets  lakes  a-gleam ! 
Then  nigh  to  bonny  was  the  maid. 
Though  never  long  the  bright  look  stayed. 

Tasks  done,  the  Scotch  Maid  would  l)e  found 
A  listener  when  the  tales  went  round. 
But  no  one  dreamed  that  she,  so  stern 
And  short  of  speech,  would  take  her  turn. 
Or  that  she  knew  a  tale,  until 
.Abruptly  as  a  mountain  rill 
Bursts  from  its  icy  bonds,  she  broke 
Her   silence;  and,  half-chanting,  spoke 
As  if  an  unseen  harp  she  heard. 
And  to  it  tuned  her  every  word. 

"Daughter  of  Norway,  Mother  mine. 
Now  will  I  tell  this  tale  of  thine ! 
For  England  of  such  tales  hath  none; 
Their  home  is  'neath  thy  midnight  sun. 
Where   mists  of  ancient   saga   lore 
Haunt  Norway's  mountains  evermore !" 


UCH  service  as  the  faith- 

fulest  knight 
To  loved  king  gives,   as 

due  and  right, 
The    Aunt    for    many    a 

year  had  known 
From  this  Scotch  Maid, 

who,   stern  as  stone 
In   seeming,   had   not 

failed  to  prove 
How    strong    and    loyal 

was  her  love. 


'Mid    Scottish    hills, 
native   place ; 
And  't  was  as  though  her  rugged  face 
Their  dark,  unsmiling  impress  bore. 
So  grave  the  looks  the  Scotch  Maid  wore. 
But  when  her  rare,  soft  smile  did  flit 
Across  her  sober   face,   it   lit 
Her  lake-l)lue  eyes,  as  sunny  beam 


her 
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LAF  of  the  Golden  Harp  dwelt  in 
the  king's  house,  and  sang  to  the 
king's  daughter,  the  while  the  king 
sailed  the  high  seas  to  win  fortune 
and  glory. 

Olaf  the  Harper  was  an  old  man. 
His  hair  was  white  as  the  hoar-frost,  and 
his  beard  was  like  snow  upon  his  breast.  And  he 
was  of  great  renown.  How  many  kings  he  had 
sung  before,  who  can  tell?  There  had  been  none 
to  equal  him  when  he  was  young,  and  even  now 
that  he  was  old,  there  came,  ever  and  anon,  mes- 
sengers to  bid  him  here  and  there.  But  always 
they  returned  to  their  lords  saying:  "Olaf  of  the 
Harp  has  turned  child  in  his  old  age."  For  he 
would  sing  only  to  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  was  like  the  bloom 
of  May  for  loveliness.  Her  eyes  were  like  tlie 
bluebells,   her   skin  was   like   tlie   snowdrop,   and 


her  hair  like  the  cow'slips  in  the  sun.  And  she 
was  young;  the  years  of  her  life  were  but  five. 

Her  mother,  the  queen,  was  dead,  and  the  king, 
her  father,  sailed  the  seas;  but  Olaf  the  Harper 
was  as  mother  and  father  to  her.  There  was 
naught  in  the  whole  world  he  loved  so  well  as  the 
king's  daughter — save  one  thing  only,  and  that 
one  thing  his  harp  of  gold. 

Oh,  the  golden  harp  of  Olaf !  Its  sound  was 
like  the  singing  of  stars,  and  the  music  of  waters. 
There  was  no  other  harp  to  equal  it, — no,  not  in 
all  of  Norroway.  .\nd  where  Olaf  got  it.  who 
can  tell  ?  Some  said  that  the  sea  had  cast  it  up 
on  the  shores  of  Snowland,  whence  the  harper 
came.  Some  said  it  was  the  gift  of  a  mighty 
troll.  Some  whispered  that  it  had  been  fash- 
ioned by  a  magic,  the  secret  of  which  had  been 
long  since  lost.     And  who  knew  the  truth  ? 

P.ut  all  knew  this ;  better  than  gold,  better  than 
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praise,  better  than  power,  Olaf  the  Harper  loved 
his  harp.  There  was  naug^ht  on  earth  he  loved 
so  well,  save  only  the  little  daughter  of  the  king. 
Every  day  Olaf  of  the  Golden  Harp  sang  to 
the  king's  daughter — sang  of  the  long  night  of 
winter,  and  the  bright  days  of  summer ;  of  the 
trolls  of  darkness  and  the  frost  giants;  of  Fen- 
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GOLDEN      H.\R1»      SAMJ 
DAUGHTER." 


TO     THE     KING'S 


ris  the  Wolf  that  swallows  the  daylight;  and  of 
the  great  hammer  of  Thor,  the  Thunderer,  who 
makes  such  a  noise  in  the  sky.  But  of  all  the 
songs  that  he  knew,  the  king's  little  daughter 
loved  best  to  hear  the  one  that  told  of  her  father, 
the  king,  who  sailed  the  seas : 

A   ship   is   out  upon  the  sea, 
The  king's  ship  !     The  king's  ship ! 
Its  purple  sails  spread  to  the  gales, 
Sailing    home   to    thee. 

Its  sails  are  set  for  Norroway, 
The  king's  land  !     The  king's  land  ! 
The  oarsmen  spring,  the   oars  to  swing. 
Hastening   home   to    thee. 

The  king  stands  on  the  rolling  deck — 
Skaal  to  him  !      Skaal  to   him  ! 
All  helmed  in  gold,  a  piking  bold, 
Sailing  home  to  thee. 

And  oh,  what  will  the  king  bring, 
Sailing  home,   sailing  home? 
An  armlet  bright,  with  gems  bedight, 
And  a  jeweled  ring! 

A  treasure-chest  with  baubles  filled — 
Sail,    ship  !      Sail,    ship  ! 
A  silken  gown,  a  cloak  of  down. 
He    '11    bring    home    to    thee. 


So  sang  Olaf  of  the  Golden  Harp;  and  it  be- 
came the  custom  whenever  he  played  upon  the 
harp  for  the  king's  little  daughter  to  say: 

"Sing  of  the  king,  my  father,  and  what  he 
I)rings  to  me." 

Olaf  the  Harper  sang,  but  the  king  tarried;  and 
it  began  to  be  whispered  in  his  halls  that  he 
would  come  no  more — that  he  was  dead ;  and  the 
whispering  even  reached  his  enemies.  Where- 
upon they  came  thundering  at  the  gates,  saying, 
"Open  to  us,   for  this  house  we  shall   possess!" 

Then  those  whom  the  king  had  left  in  his  halls 
began  to  tremble.  And  Olaf  the  Harper  knew 
that  unless  he  saved  the  golden  harp  and  the 
king's  little  daughter  and  himself  they  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  foes. 

There  was  a  way  to  safety  if  he  dared  try  it. 
In  the  king's  house  there  was  a  little  door  of 
which  none  knew  save  Olaf  and  the  king;  and 
the  door  opened  on  a  stair  not  built  by  man. 

A  fearsome  stair  was  this  one !  Its  steps  were 
the  gray  crags  that  jutted  out  from  a  cliff  side, 
and  wall  it  had  none  save  the  cliff. 

One  far  below  the  other,  the  crags  jutted  out 
aliove  a  narrow  strip  of  shore  where  the  blue  sea 
beat;  and  only  a  man  with  a  sure  foot,  a  strong 
arm,  and  a  steady  head  dared  venture  upon  them. 

Olaf  had  come  by  this  stair  to  the  king  when 
he  was  in  the  fullness  of  manhood — aye,  and  gone 
down  it,  merrily,  in  the  king's  company  more  than 
once.  But  now  he  was  old.  Yet  if  he  could 
slip  away  unnoticed  in  the  stir,  with  his  harp 
upon  his  back  beneath  his  mantle,  he  was  fain  to 
try  the  way  again.  Hidden  in  a  secret  place  at 
the  cliff's  foot  was  the  king's  boat ;  always  he  kept 
it  there.  And  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
Olaf  and  his  harp  had  traveled  upon  deep  waters, 
could  he  but  launch  the  boat ! 

Aye,  but  to  save  the  king's  daughter  was  an- 
other matter.  He  would  have  no  hand  to  sprare 
for  her  if  he  went  down  the  way  of  the  rocks. 
Then  thought  Olaf  the  Harper.: 

"What  of  the  king's  daughter  upon  my  back 
and  the  mantle  around  her?" 

But  oh,  the  golden  harj)  of  Olaf  with  its 
.sound  like  the  singing  of  stars  and  the  music  of 
waters ! — the  harp  that  came  from  no  man  knew 
where,  and  which  all  men  envied  him !  the  strings 
of  which  no  fingers  but  his  own  had  ever 
touched  !  How  could  he  leave  it  ?  The  daughter 
of  the  king  was  the  daughter  of  the  king;  but 
the  harp  was  Olaf's  own.  And  he  snatched  it 
from  the  wall  where  it  hung,  strapped  it  upon' 
his  back,  and  hid  its  gold  within  his  mantle  of 
red.    Come  what  would,  he  must  win  it  free. 

But  oh,  the  daughter  of  the  king  with  her  blue- 
bell eyes  and  her  snowdrop  skin,  and  her  hair  like 
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cowslips  in  the  sun!  How  could  he  leave  her? 
The  Golden  Harp  was  (flat's  own;  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  was  the  daughter  of  the  king, — 
and  her  mother  was  dead. 

"I  must  win  her  free!"         '^niii;'/y-,j. 
said  Olaf  the  Harper;         J^^'' 


1    THE    DOOB 
UNSEEN." 


and  he  unstrapped  tlie  harp,  fastened  the  child  in 
its  place,  and  covered  the  gold  of  her  hair  v^^ith 
his  mantle  of  red. 


Then,  stealing  on  tiptoe,  hy  devious  ways,  slip- 
])ing  along  like  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  he  gained 
the  door  unseen.  And.  passing  through  it,  he 
swung  himself  from  crag  to  crag,  till  he  stood 
in  safety  on  the  strip  of  shore  where  he  had 
landed  in  the  fullness  of  his  manhood. 

"A  ship  is  out  upon  the  sea — 
The  king's  ship  !      The  king's  ship  ! 
Its  purple  sails  spread  to  the  gales, 
Sailing  home  to  thee," 

he  crooned  to  soothe  the  child  on  his  hack. 

And  even  as  he  sang,  he  spied  upon  the  waters 
before  him  a  great  ship  with  gilded  prow  and 
purple  sails !  As  in  a  dream  he  saw  it  come  like 
a  great  bird  skimming  over  the  waves. 

Nearer,  and  nearer,  and  nearer  it  came;  the 
dip  of  tarred  oars  sounded  in  his  ears;  a  hundred 
bearded  men  crowded  on  the  deck  to  greet  him ; 
and  there  was  one  among  them  who  wore  a 
golden   helmet. 

"The  king  has  come !"  cried  Olaf  of  the  Golden 
Harp. 

"And  has  he  brought  my  treasure-chest  and  my 
jeweled  ring?"  said  the  king's  daughter,  peeping 
out  from  'neath  the  mantle. 

Now  how  the  king  and  his  men  went  up  the 
steep  stair  and  through  the  little  door  to  answer 
the  thundering  cry  of  the  enemy  at  the  gate ;  how 
the  enemy  rode  away  faster  than  they  had  come ; 
and  how  the  king  brought  out  from  his  ship's 
hold  more  wonderful  treasures  for  his  little 
daughter  than  even  Olaf  had  dreamed  of;  all 
these  things  Olaf  made  into  a  song,  and  sang  it  to 
the  king's  daughter  as  they  sat,  safe  and  happy 
once  more,  in  the  king's  house. 

And  oh,  the  Golden  Harp  of  Olaf,  with  its 
sound  like  the  singing  of  stars  and  the  music  of 
waters !  Never  was  there  harp  like  that  harp, 
nor  days  like  those  days  ! 


BETSY  AND  HER  PATRIOTIC  STAR 

BY  GEORGE  MERRICK  MULLETT 


Mrs.  Lane  looked  up  to  behold  a  small  meteor 
launching  itself  through  space  and  bearing  direct- 
ly upon  her.  There  was  no  escaping  it;  in  the 
wink  of  an  eye  it  had  struck  her,  "head  on,"  and 
she  found  herself  being  quickly  smothered — by 
the  frantic  embraces  of  her  fiery-haired  little 
daughter. 

"What  ho,  keeper!"  sang  out  Jack.  "One  of 
your  bears  has  got  loose.  Back  to  your  den  in 
Rock  Creek,  varmint!" 

"Oh,  is  that  what  it  is?"  laughed  Mrs.  Lane, 
"I  thought  it  was  a  falling  star,  a  meteor " 

"Or  some  other  red-headed  comet,"  finished 
Jack. 

Betsy  overlooked  the  insult  in  a  greater  interest. 
"Both  of  those  things  are  kinds  of  stars,  are  n't 
they?"  she  asked. 

"Generally  speaking,  yes." 

"How  funny !"  Betsy  said  mysteriously. 

"Why?"  nibbled  Jack,  cautiously,  fearing  some 
"catch." 

"Oh,  nothing !"  replied  Betsy,  her  expression 
nicely  calculated  to  arouse  Jack's  curiosity  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

"What  's  all  the  excitement  about.  Carrots?" 
he  demanded.  "You  're  always  at  fever-heat 
over  something,  but  it  seems,  to  my  practised  eye, 
that  the  temperature  is  higher  than  usual  this 
evening." 

"Oh,  Muddy  dear,  the  loveliest  —  you  could 
never  guess  in  the  world  !" 

"Very  well,  then,  I  shall  not  try." 

"Hand  out.  Reds,  hand  out " 

"Well,  you  know  every  one  in  Mrs.  Stanton's 
club  is  getting  to  be  an  awful  patriot." 

"Oh,  say  not  so  for  what  would  teacher  say," 
said  Jack,  striking  his  head  in  horror. 

"I  mean,  very  patriotic,"  corrected  Betsy,  with 
a  withering  look.  "I  guess  you  don't  always  talk 
good  grammar !" 

"Correct  English,"  murmured  he,  with  a  pained 
expression. 

Betsy  turned  with  pointed  emphasis  to  her 
mother.  "Besides  knitting  days,  they  have  started 
to  learn  about  how  to  save  food  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture." 

"Why  starve  the  poor  Department  ?"  teased 
Jack. 

"And,  Muddy  dear,  they  are  going  to  have  a 
'normous  auto-truck  made  into  a  kitchen,  and  go 
around  this  summer  and  show  people  how  to  can 
and  dry  food  and — and  everything,"  she  finished 


rather  vaguely.  "And  besides  all  that,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton has  started  a  new  plan,  the  loveliest  yet,  and 
oh,  Muddy,  I  'm  going  to  be  in  it!" 

"Of  course  you  're  in  it!"  groaned  Jack. 
"Actually,  you  're  so  lucky  that  if  you  were 
shoved  off  the  earth  you  'd  land  on  an  ice-cream 
mountain  on  some  other  planet.  Go  on,  strike 
quickly,  villain,  and  end  this  terrible  suspense!" 

"Mrs.  Stanton  knows  a  man  who  writes  plays, 
and  one  day  she  told  him  all  about  how  Jo-An 
and  I  helped  her  to  be  a  patriot.  I  guess  she  must 
have  made  it  sound  pretty  nice  to  him.  because 
he  got  very  interested;  and  what  do  you  think?" 

"We  don't  think,"  urged  Jack ;  "go  on." 

"He  's  made  a  play  out  of  it,"  Betsy  squealed 
excitedly.  "And  Mrs.  Stanton  says  it  's  the  love- 
liest— and  that  is  n't  all.  They  got  to  talking  it 
over  and  planning,  and  they  are  going  to  give  the 
play,  and  the  money  is  all  going  to  help  in  the 
war — for  war  hospitals,  I  think." 

"Is  n't  that  splendid?"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  much 
impressed. 

"Is  n't  it  ?  And  there  's  more  than  that !  You 
know  that  ducky,  Peggy  Dale,  we  were  so  crazy 
about  in  the  movie  fairy-tales? — the  play-writer 
knows  her, — she  acted  something  he  wrote  last 
winter, — and  he  has  asked  her  to  act  in  this.  She 
is  crazy  about  helping  in  the  war,  and  acted  for 
the  soldiers  in  France  last  summer.  He  said  she 
was  in  a  village  that  was  bombarded  and  that 
she  was  as  brave  as  a  soldier.  She  is  going  to 
do  it — she  is  going  to  be  me  in  the  play,"  Betsy 
fairly  radiated  electric  sparks  in  her  excitement. 
"You  know,  she  has  r — auburn  hair,  like  mine." 

"All  burn,  you  mean,"  corrected  Jack,  as  Mrs. 
Lane  smiled  at  "auburn"  as  applied  to  her 
daughter's  red-gold  fluff. 

"And  the  most  wonderful  yet  is "  she  sud- 
denly stopped,  with  face  aglow.  "No,  I  guess 
I  won't  tell  it ;  I  '11  keep  it  for  a  surprise." 

"Of  all  the  shabby  tricks,"  protested  Jack,  in- 
dignantly. 

"Oh.  Betsy,  don't  make  a  serial  out  of  this," 
said  Mrs.  Lane. ,  "Jackie  and  I  could  never  wait 
for  the  next  number." 

Betsy  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother.  "You 
poor  little  darlin'  dear,  I  'm  most  bursting  to  tell ; 
but  really,  it  will  be  such  a  'magnacious  surprise, 
I  can't  bear  to  spoil  it." 

"Oh,  go  on.  Bets,  Muz  and  I  don't  like  sur- 
prises.   Let  us  in  on  it  now,"  coaxed  Jack. 

Betsy  shook  her  brilliant  mop  decidedly. 
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"Make  her  tell,  Muz!"  he  begged.  "She  really 
ought  to." 

"Possess  your  soul  in  patience,  son.  Curiosity 
is  supposed  to  be  a  purely  feminine  failing,  so,  if 
I  can  stand  it,  I  am  sure  you  should  be  able  to." 

"I  can  tell  you  a  titty  bit  more,"  said  Betsy,  re- 
lenting. "The  play  is  going  to  be  given  at  Mrs. 
Oakley's;  you  know,  that  grandiferous  house  at 
the  Circle,  where  they  say  there  is  a  really  theater 
inside — there!  That  '11  be  for  society,  and  tickets 
are  going  to  be  about  a  thousand  dollars  apiece." 

"Whoa,  Betsy,  whoa  there!"  said  Jack,  sooth- 
ingly. 

Betsy  laughed.  "Well,  they  will  cost  a  lot, 
for  Mrs.  Stanton  said  that  people  would  be  so 
anxious  to  get  tickets  that  they  might  sell  them 
at  auction.  Then  there  will  be  another  perform- 
ance at  a  regular  theater  that  will  be  for  every- 
body. Is  n't  it  too  wonderful,  Muddy?  And  just 
think  how  it  started!" 

"I  am  thinking,  dear.  It  seems  incredible,  but 
just  goes  to  show  the  possibilities  of  a  good,  un- 
selfish thought.  It  is  the  mustard-grain  of  the 
parable." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Betsy  was  a  small 
volcano  of  suppressed  excitement  and  secrecy  that 
threatened  eruption  at  every  moment.  She  pored 
over  her  birthday  "Joan  of  Arc"  book  with  ab- 
sorbed concentration,  departed  to  keep  mysterious 
ai)pointments,  and  wore  habitually  what  Jack 
called  her  "listening-to-the-Voices  look."  When 
the  first  announcements  of  the  play  "Jo-An  of 
Ark"  began  to  appear  in  the  Washington  papers, 
what  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  merely  one  of 
Betsy's  many  "pretends"  took  on  the  aspect  of 
reality,  and  the  Lane  family  were  aquiver  with 
anticipation.  Jack  exhausted  his  diplomacy  in 
trying  to  extract  her  secret  from  Betsy,  Mrs. 
Lane  declaring  that  he  even  asked  her  if  she 
could  n't  listen  at  the  child's  bedside  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  divulged  in  her  sleep.  As  for 
Betsy,  she  was  living  a  life  of  emotional  extremes, 
at  one  moment  exalted  with  joy  over  the  play  and 
its  certain  success,  at  another,  in  a  bottomless  pit 
of  depression  over  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
war  that  she  heard  talked  of  at  the  club  and  the 
fear  tliat  through  the  failure  of  the  play  the 
hoped-for  money  for  war  relief  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

Mrs.  Lane  took  her  in  her  arms  at  one  of  these 
times.  "Dear  little  tempestuous  daughter,"  she 
said  tenderly,  "Mother  is  afraid  that  life,  for  you, 
is  going  to  be  an  endless  series  of  mountain-tops 
and  abysses.  You  may  not  always  be  able  to 
stay  on  the  peaks,  but  try  not  to  descend  so  far, 
sweetheart;  remember  that  there  are  broad, 
pleasant  valleys,  too." 


But  there  were  no  more  doubts  of  the  play's 
success  after  the  never-to-be-forgotten  time  when 
Betsy  met  her  star,  who  ran  over  from  New 
York  for  the  first  rehearsal.  The  Lane  family 
were  regaled  with  a  most  minute  description  of 
Peggy  Dale's  slightest  act  and  utterance  made 
under  Betsy's  adoring  observation — nothing  else 
was  worthy  of  discussion. 

"Muddy  dear,  she  is  the.  beautifulest,  and  she 
looks  and  acts  just  like  a  little  girl.  She  told  me 
she  thinks  Jo-.An  is  the  dearest  doll,  and  that  she 
wished  she  had  time  to  sit  right  down  on  the  floor 
with  me  and  play  dolls.  She  has  the  one  she 
used  to  play  with  when  she  was  a  little  girl — ages 
and  ages  ago,  she  said, — and  she  laughed  when  I 
told  her  I  guessed  it  could  n't  be  that  long  or  she 
would  n't  know  how  to  act  like  a  little  girl  the 
way  she  does.  She  is  the  nicest  ever.  Muddy,  and 
I  told  her  she  was  such  a  patriotic  star  I  thought 
she  must  be  the  same  kind  that  are  in  our  flag, 
and  she  squeezed  me  and  said  that  was  the  nicest 
compliment  she  had  ever  had.  And  the  manager 
heard  it,  and  he  said  'That  's  dandy,  little  one; 
you  've  given  me  a  ripping  idea' ;  but  he  did  n't 
say  what  it  was." 

The  account  of  the  auction  of  tickets  for  the 
first  performance  contained  such  astonishing 
figures  that  it  was  hard  for  the  Lanes  to  realize 
that  the  play  had  been  written  around  their  "own 
little  Betsy."  Then  came  the  first  performance, 
when  Betsy  departed  in  Cinderella-like  splendor 
in  Mrs.  Stanton's  limousine.  The  family  could 
get  nothing  from  her  the  next  morning  except 
hectic  descriptions  of  the  Oakley  mansion  and  the 
captivating  charms  of  Peggy  Dale,  and  she 
begged  so  earnestly  that  they  would  not  read  the 
papers,  but  wait  until  that  evening  for  her  sur- 
prise, that  even  the  almost  expiring  Jack  con- 
sented. 

His  burning  impatience  got  them  to  the  theater 
among  the  first,  and  then  the  sparse  sprinkling  of 
early  arrivals  filled  him  with  terror  lest  the  play 
be  not  properly  patronized.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  the  fluttering  activities  of  the 
pretty  society-buds,  who  were  ushers  for  the 
evening,  quite  set  his  fears  at  rest,  and  he  was 
able  to  look  with  comfortable  complacency  on  a 
"capacity  house"  for  Betsy's  play.  When  the 
orchestra  pulsed  out  the  sweetly  appealing  strains 
of  his  favorite  song,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  actually  hear  the  words,  "Joan  of  Arc,  Joan 
of  Arc,  do  your  eyes  from  the  skies,  see  the 
foe?"  and  his  throat  tightened  until  it  felt  as  if 
a  giant  hand  were  holding  it. 

Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  there  was  the  well- 
known  "y\rk !"  The  Lane  family  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  it,  even  though  it  was  slightly 


"THE  'LIVE-DOLL-  TIPTOED  TO  THE  BEDSIDE  OF  THE  SLEEPING  CHILD."     (see  next  page) 
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glorified.  And  there  was  a  Ijright-haired  child, — 
who  might  have  been  Betsy,  but  who  was  really 
the  celebrated  Peggy  Dale. — while  in  her  arms 
was  Josephine-Annabelle — there  was  no  mistak- 
ing her.  .About  Betsy's  little  story  had  been 
woven  a  play  of  wonderful  charm,  half  fairy- 
story  and  half  drama  of  modern  life,  in  which 
a  little  maid,  fired  by  her  book,  "Joan  of  Arc," 
wishes  to  help  her  country.  .\.nd  here  Betsy's 
.secret  lay  revealed,  for  when  the  child  in  the 
play  went  to  sleep,  leaving  her  doll  in  the  Joan 
of  Arc  suit  of  mail  (as  motherly  Betsy  would 
never  have  done),  the  stage  became  dim.  Then, 
in  a  most  remarkable  w-ay,  Jo-.\n  suddenly  seemed 
to  grow  larger — she  came  to  life — and  Betsy  her- 
self, stood  before  them  in  the  character  of  her 
own  Jo-.\n  !  Jack  stopped  breathing  as  the  "live 
doll"  tiptoed  to  the  bedside  of  the  sleeping  child 
and  seemed  to  be  whispering  to  her  a  plan  to 
help  her  country.  He  was  stricken  with  the  most 
acute  stage-fright,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
it  became  apparent  that  there  were  no  lines  to 
speak — and  perhaps  be  forgotten,  to  the  agony  of 
young  male  relatives  in  the  audience. 

The  play  unfolded  and  with  an  ever-increasing 
charm.  At  one  moment  the  pathos  of  the  picture 
compelled  tears,  and  then  a  brilliant  gleam  of 
humor  turned  the  raindrops  to  sparkling  dia- 
monds. The  third  act  showed  the  mother  who 
has  refused  to  let  her  son  go  to  war,  with  Jo- An 
in  her  possession.  Again  the  Lanes  sat  .spell- 
bound— even  the  soldierly  Roger,  who  had  come 
over  from  Fort  Meyer — as  another  transforma- 
tion scene  took  place  and  Betsy  again  appeared. 
In  a  series  of  beautiful  tableaux,  from  the  peas- 
ant maiden  tending  her  father's  sheep  in  the  forest 


of  l)onn-emy  to  the  inspired  warrior-maiden  in 
shining  armor,  were  represented  the  dreams  that 
the  doll  sends  to  the  sleeping  mother  which  in- 
fluence her  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  and 
give  her  boy  to  his  country's  service. 

W^hen  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act.  with 
Peggy  Dale  sitting  on  the  floor,  rocking  back  and 
forth  with  joy  over  the  return  of  her  beloved 
doll,  a  sigh  of  regret  swept  over  the  audience,  and 
then  the  house  fairly  rocked  with  a  tumult  of 
applause.  Some  one  called  for  the  author,  many 
voices  took  it  up,  and  he  responded  with  a  happy 
little  speech  of  thanks  for  their  appreciation  of 
his  effort.  He  closed  by  saying:  "The  small  girl 
who  inspired  this  play  has  said  that  Miss  Dak- 
is  such  a  i)atriotic  star  she  must  be  of  the  same 
kind  that  are  in  our  flag,  and  I  'm  sure  this 
audience  will  agree  with  her." 

Then  cries  rang  out,  "The  .star,  the  star !" 
There  was  a  moment's  delay  as  the  lights  grew 
dim,  then  on  the  white  screen  was  thrown  a 
mammoth  flag.  Gradually,  in  one  of  the  lower 
stars,  appeared  the  piquant  face  of  Peggy  Dale, 
which,  as  it  faded,  was  replaced  in  some  wonder- 
ful way  by  the  star  in  person,  as  the  child  heroine. 
She  floated  gently  to  the  ground,  and  at  the 
demand  for  a  speech  simply  bobbed  a  quaint  little 
curtsy  and  with  a  shy.  childish  smile  said,  "I 
thank  you."  When  the  ajjplause  continued  she 
returned  with  Jo-An  in  her  arms  and  leading  the 
"live  doll,  Betsy,"  by  the  hand.  The  two  "chil- 
dren" squatted  on  the  floor  for  a  moment  arrang- 
ing the  doll,  then,  making  another  curtsy  to  the 
audience,  they  ran  laughing  to  the  wings  leaving 
Jo-.\n  standing  with  outstretched  arms  in  the 
middle  of  the  big  stage. 
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Chapter  V 

ABOARD    THP:    TORPEDO-BOAT 

The  flight  of  the  airship  seaward,  instead  of 
toward  the  shore,  was  thus  explained.  Some 
patrol-boat  on  duty  had  evidently  been  sighted 
by  the  birdman,  and  he  had  chosen  this  as  the 
quickest  way  to  get  relief  to  the  castaway. 

Carrots  could  not  make  out  the  character  of 
the  boat  for  some  time ;  but  that  it  was  approach- 
ing at  an  amazing  speed  was  apparent.  In  a  few 
more  minutes  he  raised  his  voice  in  a  little  cry 
of  exultation,  "It  's  a  torpedo-boat !" 

No  craft  other  than  a  swift  torpedo-boat  coul' 
make  such'  a  speed.  With  a  bone  in  its  teeth 
and  a  trail  of  black  smoke  behind,  the  gallant 
war-ship  was  eating  up  the  distance  with  almost 
incredible  swiftness.  It  grew  from  a  small  speck 
to  a  great  black  spot,  and  then  to  a  formidable 
size  that  to  Carrots  seemed  remarkable.  Although 
long  and  low-lying  for  a  war-ship,  the  hull,  from 
his  position,  seemed  to  tower  up  to  a  mountain- 
ous height. 

Carrots  could  see  the  American  flag  floating  at 
the  stern,  and  he  knew  instantly  that  it  was  one 
of  the  home  torpedo-boats  engaged  in  patrol  duty 
or  was  a  part  of  the  invisible  Atlantic  fleet  that 
hovered  somewhere  along  the  coast. 

He  tried  to  raise  his  voice  in  a  cheer  as  the 
craft  swept  within  hailing  distance;  but  it  was 
only  a  murmur  that  escaped  his  lips.  He  felt 
suddenly  weak  and  faint,  and  dropped  his  head 
on  the  iron  frame  of  the  buoy.  Everything  grew 
dark  and  blurred. 

Carrots  had  fainted.  The  joy  of  rescue  had 
accomplished  what  all  his  danger  and  suffering 
had  failed  to  do. 


When  he  recovered  consciousness  again.  Car- 
rots was  surprised  to  find  himself  lying  on  a  bunk, 
with  a  blue-clad  young  naval  officer  bending  over 
him.  In  startled  surprised  he  looked  at  the  man, 
who  smiled  down  at  him  and  said : 

"Had   quite   a   sleep.     Feel   better?" 

Carrots  nodded,  and  then  asked  the  inevitable 
question  of  one  recovering  from  a  swoon,  "Where 
am  I  ?" 

"On  Ijoard  the  Scorpion.  We  picked  you  up  in 
the  nick  of  time.  In  another  minute  you  would 
have  dropped  into  the  sea." 

"I  guess  it  was  happiness  that  made  me  faint," 
Carrots  said,  smiling  feebly.  "I  had  been  there 
so  long  that " 

"Don't  talk  now,"  the  man  interrupted.  "You 
need  rest  and  nourishment.  You  've  got  a  bad 
hand  there.  I  took  advantage  of  your  swoon  to 
extract  the  bullet." 

Carrots  raised  his  bandaged  hand  and  looked 
at  it.     "Are  you  a  surgeon  ?"  he  stammered. 

The  man  nodded,  and  then  once  more  cau- 
tioned :  "You  must  n't  talk  now.  You  're  very 
weak.  Sleep  and  rest,  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
how  vou  got  out  there — with  a  bullet  in  your 
hand." 

Memory  rushed  upon  him,  recalling  all  the 
events  that  had  led  up  to  his  accident,  and  with 
feverish  impatience  Carrots  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow. 

"I  must  tell  you  now.  You  ought  to  know. 
There  was  a  German  submarine  here  in  the 
night,  and  they  shot  me." 

The  young  surgeon  eyed  hin'  with  concern, 
and  placed  a  cool  hand  on  his  forehead.  Evi- 
dently he  thought  his  patient  was  delirious. 

"Never   mind  about   the   submarine   now,"   he 
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soothed  in  a  quiet  voice.  "Time  enough  later  to 
talk  ahout  that." 

"But — but  I  ought  to  tell  now,"  persisted  Car- 
rots. "The  commander  should  know.  It  may 
be  lurking  in  the  vicinity,  and — and " 

He  dropped  back,  a  little  faint  and  exhausted, 
and  the  surgeon  added :  "See,  you  're  very  weak  ! 
Now  wait  until  you  're  stronger.  Then  we  '11 
listen  to  your  story  of  how  a  submarine  shot 
you." 

There  was  a  smiling  twinkle  in  the  eyes,  and 
Carrots  realized  that  the  man  was  not  taking  him 
seriously.  He  believed  that  his  reference  to  a 
submarine  was  the  vagary  of  a  delirious  mind. 
.•\fter  resting  a  moment,  Carrots  added: 

"Feel  of  my  pulse,  and  tell  me  if  I  have  a 
fever." 

The  surgeon  obeyed,  and  finally  admitted: 
"You  have  a  little  temperature,  but  not  enough — " 

" —  to  be  delirious,"  added  Carrots,  smiling 
grimly.  "No,"  he  went  on,  "I  'm  as  sane  and 
wide  awake  as  you — only  a  little  weak  and  ex- 
hausted. Now  I  want  you  to  send  for  the  cap- 
tain, or  commander,  or  whoever  is  in  charge.  I 
must  tell  him  my  story.  It  's  important — very 
important !" 

The  earnestness  of  the  speaker  impressed  the 
surgeon,  for  after  once  mare  testing  his  patient's 
pulse  he  rose  slowly.  "I  '11  bring  Lieutenant 
Bedlow  to  listen  to  you,"  he  said. 

During  his  absence  Carrots  dropped  back  and 
closed  his  e>es.  He  needed  to  conserve  his 
strength  all  he  could.  His  story  was  so  wild  and 
improbable  that  he  knew  he  would  have  difficulty 
in  making  others  believe  it. 

When  Lieutenant  Bedlow,  in  command  of  the 
Scorpion,  stood  before  him,  Carrots  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

"Please  don't  think  I  'm  feverish  or  dottj^ 
Lieutenant,"  he  began,  "and  listen  to  me  patient- 
ly until  I  'm  through.  My  story  's  a  queer  one; 
but  you  must  believe  it.  If  you  don't,  it  may — 
may  cause  trouble  and  disaster.  There  was  a 
German  submarine  here  last  night,  and  it  may 
be   lurking  around  now  to  torpedo   ships." 

"Not  much  danger  of  torpedoing  us,"  grimly  re- 
plied the  officer.  "We  're  always  prepared  for 
them.  We  're  on  patrol  duty."  Then,  smiling, 
he  asked:     "Did  she  torpedo  your  hand?" 

Carrots  understood  the  doubt  implied  by  these 
words,  but  he  merely  shook  his  head  and  grinned. 

"Wait  until  you  've  heard  the  whole  story," 
he  said.  "You  can't  believe  it  until  you  've 
heard  it  all." 

The  officer  nodded  for  him  to  proceed,  stand- 
ing before  him  with  folded  arms,  with  such  pa- 
tience in  his  mild  blue  eyes  as  the  situation  de- 


manded. There  was  enough  mystery  in  finding 
a  castaway  clinging  to  a  bell-buoy,  with  a  bullet 
lodged  in  the  back  of  his  hand,  to  warrant  listen- 
ing to  the  whole  story. 

Carrots  was  a  little  piqued  by  their  skepticism, 
for  the  surgeon  was  evidently  even  more  doubt- 
ful than  the  commander ;  so  he  took  his  time  in 
relating  the  facts,  dwelling  rather  longer  than 
necessary  upon  events  preceding  the  adventure. 
He  told  of  his  attempts  to  enlist  and  his  disap- 
pointment at  being  rejected;  then  he  described  his 
potato-patch  and  his  first  casual  encounter  with 
the  spies. 

It  was  not  until  he  spoke  of  the  signal-lights 
on  the  the  top  of  the  bluff  that  his  hearers  showed 
interest.  They  pricked  up  their  ears  then  as  if 
they  suspected  something. 

When  Carrots  told  of  following  the  men  to  the 
boat  and  smuggling  himself  aboard,  the  lieuten- 
ant unfolded  his  arms  and  dropped  down  on  the 
foot  of  the  couch.  Even  the  surgeon  began  to 
show  signs  of  eagerness,  bending  foward  in  a 
listening  attitude. 

Carrots'  description  of  the  submarine  and  the 
unloading  of  the  cargo  from  the  auxiliary  power- 
boat brought  little  exclamations  of  surprise  from 
the  lips  of  the  two  men.  The  account  of  his  dis- 
covery and  the  shooting  followed  quickly. 

"And  I  'd  been  there  all  night,  clinging  to  that 
bell-buoy,  when  the  aviator' found  me,"  he  con- 
c  uded.  "I  was  nearly  all  in.  I  guess  I  'd  have 
dropped  back  into  the  ocean  in  an  another  hour. 
It  really  did  n't  seem  as  if  I  could  hang  on  another 
minute." 

The  effect  of  his  story  on  the  two  men  was 
rather  startling.  They  continued  to  stare  at  him 
for  a  full  minute  without  speaking.  Then  the  offi- 
cer glanced  up  inquiringly  at  the  surgeon,  who, 
understanding  the  look,  nodded  and  felt  of  Car- 
rot's pulse  and  forehead  again. 

"He  does  n't  seem  to  have  any  fever,"  he  mur- 
mured. "His  temperature  is  only  slightly  above 
normal." 

Lieutenant  Bedlow  rose  hastily  from  his  seat 
and  stood  over  the  couch.  "See  here,  Mr.  Black- 
all — that  's  your  name,  you  say?"  he  began  se- 
verely. "This  is  a  serious  matter.  Your  story 
.sounds  improbable.  But  it  maybe  true.  If  it  is, 
it  is  important.  If  it  is  n't — "  He  stopped  and 
folded  his  arms  again. 

"If  you  're  faking  this  up  just  for  a  little  sen- 
sation, or  to  cover  up  some  personal  matter  of 
your  own,"  he  added,  "it  will  go  hard  with  you. 
This  "s  war,  and  we  know  how  to  deal  with  those 
who  spread  false  reports.  You  're  on  a  naval 
vessel,  and  the  naval  code  and  regulations  apply 
to  you.     We  can  have  you  arrested  and  court- 
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martialed  and  then  sentenced  to  imprisonment  if 
you  're  making  up  this  story." 

Instead  of  being  offended  at  this  threat  and 
the  doubt  cast  upon  his  word,  Carrots  merely 
nodded  his  head  and  murmured:  "I  understand, 
and  I  don't  wonder  you  doubt  me.  But  it  's  true 
— every  word  of  it !" 

"You  take  your  oath  to  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Hold  up  your  hand,  and  repeat  it !" 

Carrots  took  the  oath  solemnly,  fully  appre- 
ciating what  it  meant.  His  own  seriousness  and 
frankness  impressed  the  men,  and  after  he  had 
finished  they  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"We  believe  you  now,"  added  the  commander, 
"but  it  took  a  good  deal  of  faith  to  swallow  it  all. 
Your  services  to  your  country  may  prove  invalu- 
able. If  we  can  trap  that  submarine  and  capture 
the  spies  ashore,  you  '11  win  more  glory  than  if 
you  had  enlisted  and  gone  abroad.  We  've  sus- 
pected for  a  long  time  that  German  submarines 
received  supplies  somewhere  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  but  we  had  no  evidence  of  it.  Your 
story  makes  matters  plainer.  If  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  getting  supplies  here  once,  they  will 
repeat  the  operation ;  and  we  '11  be  ready  for 
them," 

He  turned  suddenly  to  the  ship's  surgeon. 
"How  soon  will  he  be  out  of  danger,  Billings?" 

"There  's  no  danger  now.  It  's  simply  weak- 
ness and  exhaustion.  In  a  day  or  two  he  '11  be 
all  right." 

Carrots  sat  up  and  interrupted.  "I  'm  all  right 
now,"  he  said.  "Give  me  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep, 
and  I  '11  do  anything  you  want  of  me  to  prove  my 
story.'' 

The  two  men  looked  frankly  pleased  at  this  re- 
mark.   The  lieutenant  nodded  his  head. 

"Air  right !"  he  said,  "I  '11  have  the  boat  ready 
for  you  this  afternoon.  Eat  and  sleep  until  then. 
Feed  him  up,  Billings.  Time  's  precious,  and  we 
want  to  get  busy !" 

Chapter  VI 

AN   EXCITING  CHASE 

Carrots'  superb  physical  condition  was  in  his 
favor.  A  few  hours  of  sleep  and  rest  brought  a 
wonderful  change.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  woke 
from  deep  slumber,  ate  the  hearty  luncheon  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  announced  that  he  was  ready. 
The  surgeon  of  the  Scorpion  examined  his 
wounded  hand  again,  took  his  temperature,  and 
nodded  his  head. 

"I  guess  you  '11  do." 

"Yes,  I  'm  fit  as  a  fiddle,"  laughed  Carrots. 
"Have  you  told  Lieutenant  Bedlow  I  'm  ready?" 


As  if  an  answer  to  his  question,  the  commander 
of  the  torpedo-boat  appeared,  accomjianied  by  an 
ensign.  He  smiled  his  approval  when  he  saw 
their  patient  up  and  dressed. 

"Mr.  Martin  will  go  ashore  with  you,"  he  an- 
nounced, introducing  the  young  officer.  "Show 
him  the  bluff  where  the  signal-lights  were  burn- 
ing. Also  hunt  for  the  boat  that  carried  out  the 
supplies.    Anything  else  you  find,  report  to  him." 

Then,  apparently  as  an  afterthought,  he  con- 
cluded: "You  are  to  come  back  with  Martin. 
That  is  all." 

The  young  ensign  appeared  to  be  about  the  age 
of  Carrots,  clean  cut,  well  set  up,  and  natty  and 
trim  in  his  new  uniform.  Carrots  took  to  him  at 
once.  On  their  way  to  the  shore  he  repeated  his 
remarkable  story  and  was  pleased  that  Martin 
accepted  it  without  a  trace  of  suspicion. 

"Some  adventure  you  had!"  he  remarked, 
smiling,  "That  beats  anything  we  've  had  afloat. 
But,"  a  little  wistfully,  "we  may  come  in  for  the 
sequel  to  it.    Who  knows?" 

They  landed  at  the  fishing-dock  at  the  foot  of 
the  road  that  led  into  Merton.  Carrots  pointed 
out  his  potato-patch  and  the  high  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  Leaving  the  sailors  in  charge  of 
the  boat,  Carrots  and  Martin  made  their  way  to 
the  summit  where  the  lights  had  been  burning. 

Carrots  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  more 
evidence  of  the  work  of  the  spies  that  might  cor- 
roborate the  details  of  his  story,  but  the  men  had 
cleaned  up  everything  on  the  bluff.  Even  the 
empty  oil-can  had  disappeared.  The  only  signs 
that  there  had  been  any  one  up  there  recently 
were  a  few  burnt  matches,  the  unmistakable  drip 
of  oil  on  a  couple  of  trees,  and  the  trampled  grass. 

There  were  three  small  trees  in  a  row,  spaced 
about  five  feet  apart.  Carrots  concluded  these 
had  been  used  for  holding  the  lights  in  a  steady 
position.  About  five  feet  from  the  ground  there 
were  some  marks  on  them  which  the  two  young 
men  examined  carefully. 

"The  bark  's  been  broken  here  by  a  wire,"  Car- 
rots said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  trees.  "The  lan- 
terns were  wired  to  the  trees,  I  '11  bet !" 

"Possibly!"  was  the  non-committal  reply  of  the 
ensign.  "Now  we  '11  go  down  to  the  cove  where 
you  found  the  boat  anchored." 

Carrots  led  the  way  down  the  side  of  the  bluflf. 
He  felt  a  little  sore  that  he  had  not  been  able  so 
far  to  establish  any  direct  evidence  that  his  .^tory 
was  true.  He  knew  that  doubt  was  beginning  to 
creep  into  the  mind  of  his  companion.  Moreover, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  auxiliary  boat  would  be 
in  the  cove.  The  spies  had  ample  time  to  escape 
in  it. 

But  he  was   suddenly   startled  out   of  his   de- 
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spondent  mood  by  somethinj?  that  sent  tlic  blood 
pouiidinof  tbroiij^li  his  veins.  He  grasped  the  arm 
of  the  younj^  officer  and  whispered: 

"There  are  the  spies  now !  Quick,  don't  let 
them  sec  us!" 

Walking  ahead  of  them,  making  their  way 
swiftly  and  furtively  toward  the  cove,  were  the 
two  men  Carrots  had  ordered  off  his  potato- 
patch.  They  were  also  the  ones  who  had  carried 
the  supplies  to  the  su])marine. 

Martin  drojiped  down  in  the  bushe?  to  hide, 
Carrots  tugged  at  his  arm,  but  one  of  the  spies 
turned  that  instant  and  saw  them.  The  attempt 
to  hide  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  two  men. 
They  paused  only  an  instant,  and  then  broke  into 
a  run  for  the  cove. 

"They  've  seen  us!"  exclaimed  Martin.  "Come 
now!  if  you  're  a  sprinter,  we  can  overtake 
them !" 

But  the  spies  had  a  long  start,  and  the  cove  was 
directly  ahead.  Turning  a  corner  in  the  path. 
Carrots  saw  the  slender  mast  of  the  auxiliary 
power-boat  rising  above  the  bushes  that  edged 
the  shore.  The  men  had  sufficient  start  to  reach 
the  boat  and  escape  in  it  before  they  could  over- 
take them. 

"Wait!"  gasped  Carrots,  seizing  the  arm  of 
Martin. 

"Come  on!"  was  the  quick  retort.  "We  '11  lose 
them!     Can't  you  keep  up  with  me?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Carrots,  taking  the  lead,  for  he 
had  been  the  champion  sprinter  of  his  class. 
"But  we  can  never  catch  them!  They  '11  be  off 
in  their  boat  before  we  reach  the  cove." 

Martin  looked  disgusted.  It  was  n't  his  way  to 
acknowledge  defeat  before  the  battle  had  half  be- 
gun. He  forged  ahead.  Carrots  caught  him  by 
the  arm  again. 

"Stop!"  he  shouted.  "We  can't  do  it  that  way! 
I  know  a  l)ctter  plan!     Follow  me!" 

W^ithout  waiting  to  see  if  his  companion  was 
obeying,  he  turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  ran 
through  the  bushes,  slashing  his  way  along  re- 
gardless of  the  briers  and  whipping  twigs.  The 
ensign,  after  a  moment's  indecision,   followed. 

Carrots  plunged  through  the  bushes  and  came 
out  upon  the  water  several  hundred  feet  to  the 
left  of  the  cove.  When  his  eyes  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  object  be  was  hoping  to  find  he  exclaimed: 

"There  it  is!     We  can  do  it  now!" 

Anchored  to  a  l)uoy  a  few  yards  from  the 
shore  was  a  high-powered  motor-boat,  owned  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Merton,  who  used  it  both  for 
pleasure  and  business.  Reaching  the  water,  Car- 
rots plunged  in  and  began  swimming  for  the 
craft.  Martin  hesitated  a  second,  looking  down 
at  his  natty  uniform,  then  plunged  after  him. 


There  was  the  rhythmic  chug  of  a  motor,  and 
they  looked  up  to  see  the  auxiliary  heading  up 
the  coast,  with  the  two  men  in  it  watching  the 
shore  behind  them. 

"Keej)  quiet  a  moment,"  whispered  Carrots. 
"They  don't  see  us." 

Their  trick  in  turning  off  the  trail  had  not  yet 
been  discovered  by  the  sj)ies.  All  innocent  of 
the  trap  being  laid  for  them,  they  were  pointing 
u])  tlie  coast  directly  across  the  ])ath  of  their  pur- 
suers. Carrots  and  Martin  crouched  down  in  the 
cockpit  to  examine  the  machinery  of  their  motor- 
boat  unobserved;  but  one  of  the  spies  caught 
sight  of  a  bobbing  head  above  the  coaming.  The 
auxiliary  turned  suddenly  and  headed  for  the  o])en 
sea. 

"Now  we  've  got  them!"  exultantly  whispered 
Carrots,  "It  's  getting  dark,  and  I  was  afraid 
they  'd  land  somewhere  and  escape.  Now  we  're 
between  them  and  the  shore.  They  can't  escape. 
If  we  don't  catch  them,  they  '11  be  seen  from  the 
torj)edo-boat." 

"The  Scorpion  's  gone  u])  the  coast,"  re])Iied 
Martin,  "and  won't  return  until  after  dark.  I  had 
my  orders  to  wait  for  her." 

Carrots,  who  had  been  starting  the  motor, 
looked  up  in  astonishment.  The  Scorpion  was 
nowhere  in  sight !  The  auxiliary  bad  the  open 
sea  before  it. 

"Then  we  've  got  to  beat  them  before  they 
escape  in  the  dark  !"  was  the  grim  res])onse. 

Mr.  Wilson's  motor-boat  was  all  that  the  owner 
claimed  for  it.  It  was  built  on  racing  lines,  and 
it  shot  away  from  the  shore  at  a  tremendous 
speed.  The  water  bubbled  and  foamed  behind 
them  in  a  long  trail  of  white  suds,  while  on  either 
side  of  the  bow  green  spray  was  flung. 

But  the  craft  ahead  was  a  speedy  one.  too.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  hold  her  own  in 
the  race,  and  not  until  they  had  proceeded  some 
distance  was  it  at  all  certain  the  motor-boat  could 
beat  her  on  a  straight  course,  l^en  then  the  gain 
was  so  slight  that  in  the  gathering  darkness  it 
had  an  even  chance  to  elude  its  pursuer. 

Carrots  and  Martin  kept  their  eyes  strained 
anxiously  ahead.  They  were  mentally  figuring 
on  the  possibility  of  closing?  the  gaj)  between  the 
two  boats  before  it  was  to )  late, 

"I  'm  glad  we  're  running  them  out  to  sea  and 
not  along  the  coast."  the  young  officer  said  finally. 
"They  'd  .soon  get  away  from  us  inshore." 

"If  the  Scorpion  would  only  appear!"  mur- 
mured Carrots.    "When  do  you  expect  her  back  ?" 

"Not  for  some  time  yet.  I  had  my  orders  to 
wait  for  her  signal.  No.  we  can't  depend  upon 
the  Scorpion." 

They  had  gained  several   hundred  yards,  and 
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inch  by  inch  were  overhauling  the  auxihary.  But 
the  dusk  of  early  evening  was  falhng  rapidly. 
Within  half  an  hour  they  would  not  he  able  to  see 
anything  a  hundred  feet  ahead. 

"We    've   got   to   keep   her   in    sight !"    Martin 
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ejaculated  emphatically.     "How  far  out  from  the 
shore  are  we  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  look  back. 

"There   "s  the  bell-buoy  on   Turtle   Reef."   re- 
plied Carrots.     "I  see  it  ahead."' 

'"Yes,"  nodded  the  ensign.*    "I  hear  it  ringing." 

The  sight  of  the  buoy,  to  which  he  had  clung 

for  so  many  hours,  caused  Carrots  to  grin.     The 

boat  ahead  seemed  to  he  heading  straight  for  it.  and 


for  a  time  the  two  were  so  blended  together  they 
could  not  separate  them.  The  men  held  a  course 
straight  for  the  reef;  but  before  they  reached  the 
buoy  it  was  almost  invisible. in  the  darkness.  Then 
the  auxiliary  suddenly  headed  south  instead  of 
east.  This  queer  shifting  of 
its  course,  which  gave  the 
pursuers  an  advantage  of  po- 
sition, surprised  l)Oth  Carrot-; 
and  Martin. 

"What  are  they  doing  that 
for  ?"  queried  the  latter. 

"You  don't  suppose."  fal- 
tered Carrots,  "the  subma- 
rine 's  lurking  off  here,  and 
they  expect  to  escape  aboard 
it." 

"I  don't  know,  but —  Are 
you  armed?"  asked  Martin, 
stopping  suddenly.  "Here. 
take  this.      I   've  another." 

From  a  water-tight  case  he 
took  two  revolvers,  an;l  hand- 
ed one  to  Carrots.  Five  min- 
utes later  they  were  so  close 
to  the  auxiliary  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  escaping  in  thj 
dark.  They  could  hang  on 
to  its  Hanks  easily.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  time 
now — unless  the  submarine 
should  suddenly  appear  and 
thwart  them. 

Ten  minutes  later  Martin 
■^tood  up  in  the  bow  and 
called  out  sharply,  "Hands 
up,  or  I  '11  shoot!"  He  had 
got  the  man  at  the  wheel  di- 
rectly in  line.  After  one 
nervous  glance  behind  him. 
the  spy  obeyed.  He  shut  off 
the  power  of  the  boat  and 
raised  his  hands. 

"Don't  shoot!"  he  called. 
"I  '11  surrender !" 

Martin  and  Carrots  ex- 
pected they  would  put  up  a 
fight,  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  it  as  they  ran  the 
motor-boat  alongside  and  made  her  fast  to  the 
auxiliary. 

"Where  's  the  other  man?"  demanded  Martin, 
seeing  only  the  pilot,  his  hands  still  in  the  air. 

"What  other  man?"  was  the  mumbling  query. 
"I  'm  alone." 

"Oh,  no,  vou  're  not.    We  saw  two  of  you  start 
out  together." 
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"Then  he  must  have  fallen  overlioard,"  was  the 
grinning  reply.  "You  can  see  that  there  's  no- 
body here  but  me." 

The  man  they  had  captured  was  not  much  more 
than  a  common  sailor.  The  other,  the  man  of 
brains,  had  in  some  unaccountable  way  escaped. 
While  Martin  kept  his  prisoner  covered,  Carrots 
searched  every  part  of  the  boat,  even  the  sides 
and  stern,  to  see  if  he  were  outside  clinging  to 
the  1  udder  or  a  rope.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  man  they  wanted.  Either  he  had  fallen  over- 
board or  had  voluntarily  taken  the  risk  of  swim- 
ming back  to  the  shore.  He  was  certainly  not  on 
the  boat. 

In  vain  Martin  coaxed  and  threatened  the 
sailor,  but  to  all  ruestions  he  replied  that  he  was 
alone  and  did  n't  kiow  of  any  one  else  aboard. 
Disgusted  and  disappointed  at  this  new  develop- 
ment, they  finally  turned  back  with  their  pris- 
oner, the  cajitured  boat  in  tow,  and  slowly  made 
their  way  toward  the  shore. 

"Could  he  swim  from  here  to  the  coast  ?"  Mar- 
tin asked. 
•   "I  doubt  it — not  with  his  clothes  on." 

"He  probably  jumped  overboard  with  a  life- 
preserver.     We  must  hunt  around  for  him." 

Carrots  suddenly  raised  his  head.  "Where  's 
the  bell-buoy  on  Turtle  Reef?"  he  asked.  "I  don't 
hear  it  ringing.  We  ought  to  be  near  it.  I  don't 
want  to  run  it  down  in  the  darkness." 

"There  it  is  on  our  left.  I  can  just  see  it.  We 
're  all  right." 

But  Carrots  was  peering  eagerly  at  the  dim  out- 
lines of  the  buoy,  as  if  recalling  his  experience  on 
it  the  night  before.  "Funny  we  don't  hear  the 
bell  in  this  sea !"  he  muttered.  "I  never  knew  it 
to  be  quiet  so  long." 

"The  wind  's  carrying  the  sound  the  other  way, 
I  suppose,"  said  Martin,  indifferently. 

"No,  the  wind  's  blowing  in  our  direction." 

Martin  suddenly  saw  the  drift  of  his  compan- 
ion's thought.  He  started  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  him. 

"You  think  he  's  on  it?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"I  know  somebody  spent  last  night  on  it,"  re- 
plied Carrots,  smiling,  "and  it  saved  his  life." 

"Bring  the  boat  nearer.     I  '11  take  a  look." 

Carrots  steered  the  motor-boat  as  close  to  the 
bell-buoy  as  he  dared.  There  was  apparently  no 
one  on  it,  but  still  the  bell  did  not  ring. 

"He  's  not  there!"  whispered  Martin. 

"Wait  a  minute !"  interrupted  Carrots.  "Either 
that  bell  's  out  of  order,  or  somebody  's  tampering 
with  it.     Try  a  shot  at  it,  and  see  if  it  rings." 

Martin  raised  his  weapon  and  fired.  The  bul- 
let, striking  the  bell,  caused  it  to  ring  loudly. 
"Another!"  added  Carrots. 


Four    shots   were    fired   before    anything    hap- ' 
pened.    Then  a  muffled  voice  rose  out  of  the  dark- 
ness.    "Hold  on!     I  '11  surrender!"  it  said. 

Carrots  was  less  surprised  than  Martin  when  a 
pair  of  legs  that  had  seemed  a  ])art  of  the  frame- 
work moved,  and  from  the  under  part  of  the  big 
bell  a  body  and  head  finally  emerged.  The  man 
had  been  more  than  half  concealed  from  view  by 
the  inverted  bell,  holding  himself  there  in  an  awk- 
ward and  uncomfortable  position  by  straddling 
the  iron  frame  below.  Only  the  fact  that  tlic  bell 
could  not  ring  with  the  man  clinging  with  both 
hands  to  the  clapper  had  revealed  his  hiding- 
place. 

Chapter  VII. 

PATRIOTIC  SERVICE 

With  their  two  prisoners.  Carrots  and  the  young 
ensign  started  once  more  for  the  shore,  still  tow- 
ing the  big  auxiliary  power-boat  behind  them.  To 
make  doubly  sure  that  neither  of  their  slippery 
customers  escaped,  they  bound  them  with  ropes 
and  took  turns  watching  them. 

They  had  no  sooner  reached  the  dock  near  Mer- 
ton  than  twinkling  lights  in  the  distance  appeared. 
"That  's  the  Scorpion  returning,"  Martin  said. 
"We  must  get  back  to  her  at  once." 

"With  our  prisoners?"  asked  Carrots.  '.'^ 

"Yes,  we  '11  turn  them  over  to  Lieutenant  Bed- 
low  to  deal  with." 

"Then  we  '11  go  in  the  power-boat  and  leave 
Mr.  Wilson's  motor-boat  where  we  found  it,"  re- 
plied Carrots.  "The  boat  will  be  exhibit  one  and 
the  men,  exhibit  two.  I  think  that  will  complete 
my  case." 

He  grinned  as  he  said  this,  for  circumstances 
had  completely  corroborated  his  story,  and  young 
Martin  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

The  prisoners  must  have  been  a  little  chagrined 
that  their  two  captors  were  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced; but  if  they  contemplated  any  trick  to 
escape,  they  kept  it  to  themselves.  The  ensign 
had  trussed  them  up  so  securely  that  there  was 
little  chance  to  loosen  the  roi)es.  Then,  too,  Mar- 
tin sat  ])efore  them  all  the  way  out  to  the  Scor- 
pion, watching  them  intently  for  any  hostile  move, 
while  Carrots  devoted  his  attention  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  boat. 

The  lights  from  the  torpedo-boat  were  in  plain 
sight,  but  when  the  power-boat  drew  nearer  they 
winked  a  code  message  to  Martin,  and  then  sud- 
denly went  out ;  leaving  the  black  hull  in  total 
darkness.  Carrots  could  just  make  it  out,  and 
steered  straight  for  it. 

When  they  climbed  aboard  the  torpedo-boat, 
compelling   their    ])risoners    to    go    before    them, 
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Lieutenant  Bedlow  met  them  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  on  his  face. 

"You  captured  them?"  he  exclaimed,  grasping 
Carrots  by  the  hand. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  their  boat,  too.  We  came  out 
in  it." 

Young  Martin  saluted,  and  made  his  report  in 
a  few  sentences,  leaving  the  details  for  Carrots 
to  tell.  The  group  of  officers  surrounding  him 
listened  eagerly  to  the  story  of  his  second  series 
of  adventures.  They  knew  how  he  had  met  the 
submarine  and  had  escaped,  spending  the  night 
on  the  bell-buoy;  but  this  second  adventure 
seemed  to  eclipse  the  other. 

"This  is  lucky  for  you,"  the  commander  of  the 
Scorpion  said  finally.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
still  had  some  doubts  about  that  submarine  story. 
But  I  'm  convinced  now.     Come  into  my  cabin." 

Carrots  followed  him  below  where  with  Martin 
and  several  other  officers,  a  consultation  was  held. 
Their  prisoners  were  put  in  the  guard-room  until 
they  could  be  turned  over  td  the  proper  authori- 
ties. 

"Now  that  you  and  Martin  have  succeeded  so 
well,"  Lieutenant  Bedlow  announced  finally,  ad- 
dressing Carrots,  "I  'm  going  to  trust  you  to 
help  me  carry  out  my  plan.  If  the  submarine  got 
her  supplies  here,  she  '11  return  later  for  more. 
We  '11  keep  the  spies  guarded  so  they  cannot 
communicate  with  her.  Then,  when  she  returns, 
we  '11  pounce  upon  her." 

Carrots  nodded,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  what 
the  officer  wanted  him  to  do. 

"My  plan  is  this,"  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "You  go  back  home  and  in 
the  daytime  cultivate  your  potatoes.  It  's  a 
patriotic  work,"  smiling,  "and  it  will  help  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  ocean  and 
also  on  the  bluff.  See  if  any  more  spies  appear 
in  the  neighborhood.  If  they  do,  report  to 
Martin.  He  '11  hang  around  the  bay  in  the  cutter 
to  help  you  if  you  need  assistance,  and  will 
report  to  me  after  dark." 

Carrots  understood  so  far,  and  nodded  his  head. 

"After  dark — every  night — you  're  to  go  to 
the  summit  of  the  bluff,"  the  commander  went  on 
quietly,  "and  repeat  those  signal-lights  just  as  you 
saw  them  worked  by  the  spies.  You  say  there 
were  one,  two,  and  then  three  lights?" 

"Yes,  sir.  It  was  one,  two,  three,  repeated  at 
short  intervals.     I  saw  them  plainly." 

"Very  good.  Then  you  must  imitate  them. 
What  sort  of  lights  were  they?" 

"Red  lanterns,  with  reflectors  behind  them  and 
side-blinders  to  keep  the  rays  from  spreading." 

"We  '11  provide  you  with  the  lanterns  and  re- 
flectors, then.     The  rest  is  up  to  you.     And  re- 


member," speaking  slowly  and  impressively,  "you 
're  serving  your  country,  and  we  trust  you." 

Carrots  felt  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
perform  a  work  that  was  even  more  important 
than  anything  he  could  do  serving  in  the  ranks. 
Upon  his  skill  and  ability  depended  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  the  submarine,  which,  if  allowed  to 
operate  freely  along  the  coast,  might  sink  any 
number  of  ships  and  cause  great  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

The  last  thing  Lieutenant  Bedlow  said  to  him 
as  he  prepared  to  leave  for  home  was  the  injunc- 
tion:  "Be  patient.  It  may  be  days  or  weeks  be- 
fore the  submarine  returns.  If  she  got  all  the 
supplies  she  needed,  she  may  nevpr  return.  But 
we  must  watch  and  wait  patiently  for  her." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Carrots  was 
landed  near  Merton,  and  some  ten  minutes  later 
when  he  burst  into  the  dining-room  of  his  home. 
Dora  nearly  dropped  the  plate  she  was  carrying. 
"Good  gracious,  Andy!"  she  exclaimed.  "Where 
have  you  been?  We  've  been  worried  to  death. 
What  's  the  matter  With  your  hand.  What  's 
happened  ?" 

"Oh,  a  whole  lot  of  things.     But   I   can't  tell 
you.    I  '11  just  say  this,  Dora,"  he  laughed.    "Rais- 
ing potatoes  is  a  lot  more  exciting  than  I  thought. 
I  should  n't  be  surprised  if — if — " 
"Well,  what?"  she  asked  impatiently. 
"Can't  tell  you  now,"  was  the  irritating  reply. 
"My  lips  are  sealed.     Orders,  you  know." 
"Orders  from  whom?" 
"Another  question  I  can't  answer." 
Dora  teased  to  get  more  from  him,  but  Andy 
kept  his  secret.     A  little  nettled  by  the  mystery, 
she  visited  the  potato-patch  several  times  in  the 
following  days.  But  Andy  seemed  to  have  nothing 
more  important  in  life  than  to  hoe  potatoes,  and 
stuck  to  his  job  faithfully  morning  and  afternoon. 
But  in  the  evening  he  slipped  out  of  the  house 
and  made  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  bluff.   For 
a  couple  of  hours  each  night  he  set  his  signal- 
lights;    one,    two,    three;    one,    two,    three — they 
blinked  out  across  the  sea. 

The  first  night  he  was  all  eagerness  and  ex- 
citement ;  but  nothing  happened.  No  answering 
lights  blinked  out  to  tell  him  that  his  signal  had 
been  seen.  The  second  and  third  nights  were  the 
same. 

By  that  time  some  of  his  excitement  had  sub- 
sided. After  all,  there  was  no  assurance  that  the 
submarine  would  return  to  the  same  place  for 
more  supplies.  She  might  be  hundreds  of  miles 
down  the  coast.  Then,  too,  there  was  always  the 
possibility  that  his  lights  were  not  exactly  the 
same  as  those  displayed  by  the  spies.  The  inter- 
vals between  them  might  be  too  long  or  too  short. 
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This  bothered  Carrots,  and  made  him  wonder  if 
he    had    the    right    code    signal. 

Young  Martin  visited  him  occasionally,  creep- 
ing up  to  the  potato-patch  unseen,  to  summon  him 
into  the  bushes  by  a  whistle;  but  there  was 
nothitig  to  report.  There  were  no  signs  that 
others  were  in  the  plot  to  supply  the  submarine. 

"Well,  keep  up  the  watch  and  signals,"  Martin 
cautioned.     "That   's  the  order." 

Carrots  stuck  to  his  post  faithfully.  Every 
night  for  a  week  he  kept  the  signal-lights  going 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  choosing  the  time  the  spies 
had  been  on  duty.  Disappointed  each  time,  lie 
glanced  seaward  and  wondered  if  the  torpedo- 
boat  was  off  there,  waiting  and  watching.  She 
was  never  there  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  it 
was  too  (lark  to  see  her,  for  all  her  lights  were 
out  or  concealed. 

Carrots  began  the  second  week  with  many  mis- 
givings. It  proved  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Night 
after  night  he  displayed  the  lights,  and  worked 
in  the  potato-patch  by  day.  Each  time  Martin 
visited  him  he  told  him  to  "keep  it  up.  Carrots 
confided  his  feeling  of  growing  disappointment  to 
the  young  ensign. 

"It  's  no  w^orse  than  sentry  duty,"  was  the 
smiling  retort.  "A  sentry  does  n't  discover  an 
enemy  once  in  a  moon,  but  he  has  to  keep  awake 
every  minute  of  the  time." 

The  submarine  did  not  appear  in  the  second 
week,  and  by  that  time  his  work  at  night  had 
become  monotonous  routine;  but  Carrots  gave 
just  as  much  care  and  attention  to  it  as  on  the 
first  night.  He  knew  that  eyes  were  watching 
his  signals;  and  if  he  failed  in  his  duty,  it  would 
be  known. 

Then  came  a  night  when  Carrots  got  a  shock 
that  made  his  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer.  He 
had  been  repeating  the  signals  for  over  an  hour 
and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  for  the  night. 
when  suddenly,  far  out  at  sea,  a  red  light 
twinkled ! 

For  a  moment  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes.  Then  came  another  light — two  faint  pin- 
points. They  wavered  slightly  and  then  went  out, 
but  a  moment  later  they  reappeared. 

"The  submarine !"  he  gasped. 

His  hands  trembled.  The  shock  of  the  discov- 
ery almost  made  him  forget  his  duty.  Then, 
recalling  his  part  in  the  plan,  he  began  repeating 
the  sigfnals — one.  two,  three ;  one,  two.  three. 

The  answering  lights  twinkled  back  at  him. 
He  could  see  them  plainly  now.  It  was  not  an 
optical  illusion.  The  submarine  was  off  the  coast, 
and  she  was  talking  to  him.  What  was  the  code 
signal  ?  Why — simply  the  lights — one.  two.  three; 
one.  two.  three ! 


iiiat  was  all  Carrots  knew.  The  spies  had  not 
varied  the  signal,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  re- 
peat  it. 

But  where  was  the  Scorpion f  Was  she  on 
duty,  or  had  she  failed  to  arrive?  Had  she  seen 
the  answering  lights,  or  was  she  too  far  out  at 
sea  for  that  ? 

Carrots  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  He 
had  carried  out  his  ])art  of  the  plan,  and  now 
liad  the  Scorpion  failed  him?  He  remembered 
that  the  spies,  after  rei)cating  the  signal  a  certain 
number  of  times,  had  doused  their  lights  and 
made  their  way  down  the  bluff  to  their  boat. 
W^ould  n't  the  submarine  suspect  something 
wrong  if   he  kept   on   signaling? 

"This  is  the  last  time,"  he  said  finally.  "If 
I  keep  it  up  longer,  they  '11  get  suspicious  and  sub- 
merge." 

Long  after  the  men  had  put  out  their  lights, 
the  submarine  had  kept  up  hers  to  guide  them  to 
her.  Confident  that  she  would  <lo  this  now.  Car- 
rots finally  put  out  the  lanterns  and  tossed  them 
in  the  bushes.  He  had  done  all  he  could.  The 
rest  was  up  to  the  Scorpion. 

"She  's  not  here,"  he  murmured,  straining  his 
eyes  seaward.  "Or  they  don't  see  the  sul)marine's 
lights!" 

It  was  a  moment  of  depression  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  wanted  to  signal  to  the  Scorpion,  if 
indeed  she  was  there,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
attract  her  attention.  The  trap  had  been  careful- 
ly set  and  baited,  and  the  victim  had  entered  it ; 
but  there  was  no  way  to  spring  it. 

Carrots  dropped  down  on  the  rocks  to  consider 
what  he  could  do  next.  A  sudden  leap  of  flame 
out  of  the  darkness  startled  him ;  then  another 
and  another — vivid  Hashes  of  light  that  seemed  to 
cut  the  opaque  blackness  like  a  knife.  Then  came 
the  air-splitting  roar  of  guns,  following  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  count 
them   separately. 

"The  Scorpion!"  Carrots  shouted,  leaping  to 
his  feet. 

For  a  few  seconds  longer  he  watched  the 
flashes  of  light  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  the 
guns.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  the  commotion  had 
begun,  it  subsided,  and  the  sea  was  dark  and 
silent  again. 

Carrots  watched  and  waited  for  a  renewal  of 
the  fight.  A  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  began 
to  depress  him.  Had  that  last  terrific  roar  been 
made  by  a  torpedo?  Had  the  submarine  blown 
u])  the  torpedo-boat?  The  thought  of  such  an 
ending  of  the  battle  gave  him  cold  chills. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  light  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  water  so  close  inshore  that  Carrots  knew 
it  was   from  the  deck  of  a  small  boat.     He  ran 
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clown  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could,  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  hay  just  as  a  hoat  bumped  against 
the  dock. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Martin?"  he  called. 
"Sure  it  is!     Who  'd  you  expect  it  was?" 
Carrots  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.     "What  hap- 


that  killed  unnccosarily.  He  was  glad  that 
.American  sailors  and  officers  did  everything  to 
save  life  after  the  battle  was  finished. 

Once  on  the  deck  of  the  Scorpion  Lieutenant 
Bedlow  grasped  his  hand  and  patted  him  on  the 
back.     "In  my   report   to   the   admiral,"   he   said. 
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•YOU  'VE  PROVED  YOURSELF  A  PI.tlOKY  PATRIOT,'  SAID  LIEUTENANT   BEDLOW" 


pened?"  he  added,  grasping  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

''Sunk  the  sul)marine!"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"And  the  Scorpion?"  anxiously. 

"Was  n't  touched."  Then,  in  a  voice  of  com- 
mand :  "Jump  aboard  !  Lieutenant  Bedlow  wants 
to  see  you." 

Carrots  got  the  few  details  from  Martin  on 
the  way  out.  The  Scorpion  had  steamed  close  up 
to  the  submarine  before  her  presence  was  sus- 
])ected  by  the  men  on  board,  and  with  her  two 
main  batteries  at  work  she  had  riddled  the  fragile 
hull  in  a  twinkling. 

"The  first  shot  settled  her,"  Martin  finished, 
"but  we  kept  it  up  to  make  sure." 

"Any  one  aboard  the  submarine  saved?" 

"The  captain  and  most  of  the  crew.  We  pulled 
them  out  of  the  sea." 

Carrots  breathed  easier ;  he  was  glad  that  the 
crew  and  officers  were  saved.    He  did  n't  like  war 


"I  '11  give  you  full  credit  for  all  you  've  done. 
You  've  proved  yourself  a  plucky  patriot.  If  you 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  raising  potatoes,  I  '11  see 
that  a  berth  is  made  for  you  in  the  Navy." 

Carrots  hesitated  a  second,  grinning  with  de- 
light. Then  his  face  grew  sober.  "I  'd  hate  to 
lose  all  those  good  potatoes,"  he  said,  "now  they 
're  getting  ripe.     But — " 

"Don't  do  it,"  interrupted  the  commander. 
"Go  back  and  harvest  them,  and  keep  an  eye  on 
the  coast  for  more  spies  and  submarines.  Some- 
times the  best  patriots  are  those  who  stay  home 
and  do  their  duty.'" 

Carrots,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  thought 
maybe  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  oft-re- 
peated expression.  At  any  rate,  he  was  going 
to  stick  to  his  potatoes  until  after  harvest,  even  if 
nothing  more  exciting  happened  than  a  daily  bat- 
tle with  potato-bugs. 
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"POSITIVELY  NO  SUGAR !'^ 

BY  MARGUERITE  E.  ALLEY 


"Mother!  Come  down  quick!  We  've  been  to 
the  post-offic'e,  and  there  's  a  letter  from  Walter," 
called  Polly  Lindsley. 

"Doris  is  bringing  it,  and  we  can't  wait !  Do 
hurry.  Mother  dear!"  called  the  other  twin,  Patty 
Lindsley. 

Then  the  front  door  slammed  as  the  trio 
entered  the  house,  the  helter-skelter  twelve-year- 
old  twins  followed  by  their  older  sister  Doris  in 
a  more  sedate  fashion,  though  the  excitement 
glowed  in  her  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"Coming,  dearies,"  called  down  Mother's  voice 
from  somewhere  upstairs. 

While  they  waited  for  Mother  the  twins  flung 
out  of  their  heavy  coats,  mufflers,  and  tarns  and 
moved  restlessly  about  the  hall,  watching  the 
stairs. 

Doris  went  into  the  sitting-room  and  sat  by 
the  sunny  window  without  taking  off  her  wraps, 
the  letter  from  her  soldier  brother  lying  in  her 
lap  and  her  thoughts  flying  over  to  the  "Some- 
where in  France"  where  he  was. 

Mrs.  Lindsley  came  into  the  room  quietly,  the 
twins  hanging  to  either  arm  and  hopping  up  and 
down.  She  was  a  quiet  little  woman,  Mrs.  Linds- 
ley, whose  big,  expressive  brown  eyes  and  tender, 
smiling  mouth  had  their  own  charm. 

"A  letter  from  Walter,  daughter?"  she  said, 
coming  over  to  Doris,  and  laying  a  hand  on  the 
dreaming  girl's  shoulder. 

"Is  n't  it  splendid.  Mother,  to  hear  so  soon 
again?"  and  Doris  turned  with  a  start,  and  caught 
her  Mother's  hand  in  a  quick  squeeze,  before 
handing  her  the  welcome  letter. 

The  twins  pulled  up  Mother's  cushioned  arm- 
chair, and  took  their  places  on  the  rug  at  her 
feet — whenever  possible,  the  twins  preferred  the 
floor. 

No  one  stirred  while  Mother  read  the  letter 
aloud.  That  Walter  thought  often  of  the  home 
folks  was  evident  as  she  read: 

"It  seems  as  if  one  about  lived  on  home  letters  out 
here,  as  if  they  were  the  only  real  part  of  it  all ;  in 
all  the  rest  one  seems  part  of  a  great  machine,  though 
a  necessary  one.  It  's  a  recreation  half-hour  now,  and 
I  'm  writing  you  people  from  up  in  the  loft  of  the  old 
barn  where  I  sleep.  It  's  a  good  old  barn,  and  it 
does  n't  leak  so  awfully  much  ! 

"I  can  just  see  you  all  sitting  down  for  supper- 
Mother  and  Dad,  the  twins  sfjuabbling  over  something, 
as  usual,  and  Doris  in  the  full  dignity  of  eighteen!  Oh, 
Doris!  I  can  almost  taste  your  luscious  fudge!  No  one 
ever  makes  such  good  chocolate  fudge  as  you — yum  ! 
The  last  Sunday  I  Vas  home  we  had  some,  you  remem- 


l)er  ?  Say,  Doris,  could  n't  you  slip  some  fudge  into  the 
Christmas  bo.x  ?  I  know  you  dear  folks  are  surely  going 
to  send  me  a  bo.x,  and  oh,  candy  is  such  a  rare  treat 
here  !  The  fellows  who  get  it  about  go  crazy,  and  share 
their  prizes  with  the  rest  of  us.  If  I  had  even  one  piece 
of  Doris's  fudge  in  my  Christmas  stocking,  I  'd  feel 
Santa  had  been  mighty  good  to  me,  only,  of  course,  I 
could  n't  pass  that  around." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  when  the  letter 
was  finished,  Mrs.  Lindsley  gazing  out  of  the 
window  with  unseeing  eyes,  trying  to  keep  her 
lips  from  trembling.  Polly,  the  more  tender- 
hearted of  the  twins,  openly  sobbed, — Walter  was 
so  far  away,  and  she  did  n't  know  when  she  would 
see  him  again, — laying  her  head  on  her  Mother's 
lap. 

Doris  broke  the  silence. 

"Bless  the  boy  !"  she  said  unsteadily.  "He  shall 
have  his  fudge  if  I  can  get  the  sugar.  Have  n't 
we  any  left,  Mother?" 

"Nothing  but  a  little  brown  sugar  and  the  loaf- 
sugar  Grandmother  has  to  have  for  her  tea.  I 
could  n't  take  that  when  her  tea  is  such  a  comfort 
to  her.  Besides,  even  that  would  n't  make  enough 
for  Walter  to  treat  the  others,"  and  Mrs.  Lindsley 
sighed  and  stroked  Polly's  curly  dark  hair. 

"Can't  we  buy  some?"  asked  Patty,  with  wide 
eyes. 

"They  have  none  at  the  store,  Patty,  and  it  's 
the  same  all  over  the  country — just  about,"  ex- 
plained Doris.  "It  's  been  so  ever  since  October. 
You  see,  Pats,  we  're  sending  sugar  over  to  the 
Allies  and  for  our  own  troops,  and  we  must  use 
it  sparingly,  just  as  we  do  wheat,  to  help  win 
the  war.  That  's  why  we  have  johnny-cake  and 
bran  muflfins  and  graham  bread  so  often,  and " 

"And  'lasses  on  our  cereal  every  morning?" 
put  in  Pats.  "Why,  I  thought  it  was  because  we 
were  poor !  I  'm  glad  it  's  for  the  war ;  it  makes  , 
it  lots  more  int'resting — just  as  if  it  were  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  we  were  going  without 
things  for  the  soldiers.  Don't  you  like  it,  Polly?" 
nudging  her  twin. 

Polly  sat  up,  and  wiped  her  eyes,  a  joyful  idea 
dawning. 

"You  have  to  put  butter  in  the  fudge,  Doris, 
don't  you?  And  butter  is  dreadfully  high  now, 
is  n't  it  ?  So  why  can't  Patty  and  I  go  without 
butter  on  our  bread  and  give  our  share  for  Wal- 
ter's fudge?  We  'd  love  to  do  it,  would  n't  we, 
Pats?  Please  let  us.  Mother!"  and  Polly  clasped 
her  mother's  knees. 

"W^ell,  dears,"  smiled  Mother,  "I  think  Walter 
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has  some  dear,  unselfish  sisters.  You  may  give 
up  your  butter  if  you  wish,  and  we  '11  hope  that 
Doris  can  get  some  sugan  The  papers  say  the 
shortage  will  be  over  soon.  When  must  we  send 
the  Christmas  box.  Doris?" 

"A  week    from   this   Thursday.     Oh,    I    can't 


OXE     STIRRED    WIIII-E     MdTITr.U 


bear  to  have  Walter  disappointed!  It  seems  as 
ii  I  must  get  that  sugar  somewhere.  I  '11  try 
every  one  I  know  in  town  and  see  if  they  won't 
sell  me  some.  Maybe  Mrs.  Crosby  would.  I  '11 
call  her  up  right  now !" 

But  Mrs.  Crosby  had  none  to  spare;  she  was 
so  sorry;  maybe  Mrs.  Fuller  might  have  some. 
Mrs.  Fuller  had  a  son  in  the  army  herself,  she  re- 


minded Doris,  though  only  at  one  of  the  training- 
camps,  but  she  wanted  to  keep  him  well  suijri)lied. 
Another  lady  had  just  used  hers  for  mince-meat; 
some,  like  themselves,  had  none  at  all.  One 
crochetty  old  lady  had  some,  to  be  sure,  but  re- 
fused, saying  she  guessed  the  soldiers  ought  to 
get  along  with  the  necessities 
and  not  clamor  for  candy — it 
was  too  childish !  she  never 
ate  candy  from  one  year  to 
the  next  and — but  here  Doris 
indignantly  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver. 

The  days  sped  by  and  it  be- 
gan to  look  as  if  Doris  would 
have  to  give  up  the  fudge  for 
Walter's  box,  and  content 
herself  with  a  war  candy 
made  of  syrup.  The  twins 
continued  to  go  without  but- 
ter, however,  and  felt  hopeful 
that  some  way  would  be 
found  to  get  the  sugar — sister 
always  did  what  she  set  out 
to  do!  But  Doris  herself 
was  n't  so  confident.  She 
had  her  moments  of  down- 
heartedness,  feeling  she  had 
failed  Walter,  who,  just  two 
years  hers  senior,  had  always 
been  her  pal. 

All  the  family  had  had  a 
share  in  getting  ready  the 
contents  for  the  Christmas 
box.  Doris  was  making  a 
sweater  with  sleeves  —  be- 
cause the  young  soldier  had 
specially  wanted  the  sleeves, 
— and  it  was  nearly  finished ; 
Dad  contributed  an  electric 
torch,  a  new  fountain-pen, 
and  the  spiral  leggings  Wal- 
ter had  asked  for;  Mother 
had  made  a  cake, — a  war  cake 
that  tasted  like  the  most  de- 
licious of  fruit-cakes  and 
would  still  be  fresh  and  eat- 
able when  it  reached  the  boy, 
— besides  heavy  gloves  and  a 
mufiler;  Grandmother  had  knitted  a  pair  of  long 
wristlets.  There  were,  besides,  a  great  many 
things  given  by  friends;  knitted  wash-cloths, 
Khaki  handkerchiefs  and  towels,  games  and  let- 
ters galore.  Doris  had  made  a  snapshot  of  all 
the  meml)ers  of  the  family,  down  to  Pip  the  cat. 
each  in  a  characteristic  pose;  and  to  these  she 
added  others  of  all  old  friends  and  "landmarks," 
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as  she  lauKliinKly  called  them— all  taken  with  her 
own  little  camera.  Even  the  twins  had  found  ways 
to  earn  money  for  purchasing  their  j^ifts — Patty 
huying  a  package  of  the  new  ink-tahlets.  and  a 
hox  of  writing-paper;  while  Polly  with  her  earn- 
ings had  bought  some  marvelous  scented  soap. 
Walter  said  he  wanted  some,  the  stronger  the 
l,etter. — and  Polly  adored  anything  in  the  way 
of  perfumes.  And  now  the  box  was  ready  to 
])ack  except  for  the  sweater  and  the  fudge. 

•Red  Cross  meeting  this  afternoon,  Doris."  re- 
marked Mrs.  Lindsley.  one  Friday,"  had  n't  you 
l)etter  stop  knitting  and  get  ready  to  go?  It  's 
nearly  two  o'clock." 

"1  don't  believe  I  '11  go.  Mother."  began  Doris, 
languidly."  I .  want  to  finish  this  sweater  for 
Walter  to-day.  and  what  's  the  use  in  going  when 
it  's  such  a  freezing  day  and  so  icy  underfoot? 
There  '11  be  hardly  any  one  there,  I  'm  sure, 
and  they  won't  do  much  of  anything.  They  never 
do  when  Mrs.  Elliott  is  away." 

Doris  spoke  almost  crossly.  Mrs.  Lindsley 
looked  at  her  daughter  silently.  What  was  the 
matter  with  Doris?  The  sunny  head  was  bent 
over  the  sweater  with  a  listless  air  and — yes,  it 
was  a  sober,  unsmiling  Doris  who  glanced  up  at 
the  clock  with  a  puckered  brow  and  gloom  in  her 
gray  eyes. 

"What  is  it,  dear  ?"  asked  her  mother,  tenderly. 
"Worrying  about  Walter's  Christmas  candy  ?  My 
dear  little  girl,  you  must  n't  do  that.  What  would 
Walter  think  if  he  knew  his  message  had  had  such 
a  result?  Any  home  candy  will  please  him. — 
the  war  candy  you  made  for  blather's  birthday — 
with  the  cocoanut  and  syrup.     Won't  that  do?" 

Doris  shook  her  head. 

"I  've  just  set  my  heart  on  sending  Walter  the 
fudge,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  could  n't  bear  to  dis- 
ai)point  him." 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  dear,  that  nothing  should 
be  denied  him.  even  if  we  go  without.  But  I  feel 
that,  if  it  is  for  the  best,  we  shall  get  the  sugar 
before  it  is  too  late.  They  have  promised  you  at 
the  store  to  let  you  have  some  of  the  first  that 
comes  in.  Don't  worry  any  more,  daughter.  I 
really  want  you  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross  now. 
V'ou  know,  when  they  made  you  secretary,  I  said 
you  might  accept  if  you  would  be  faithful  in  your 
attendance.  It  will  do  you  gocKl  to  get  out  of 
doors  awhile  and  have  to  think  about  something 
else." 

Doris  slowly  rolled  up  her  work,  and  put  it 
away  in  the  gay  knitting-bag  that  hung  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair.  l?efore  she  left  the  room,  she 
went  over  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her. 

"I  'm  a  cross  old  thing.  Mummy  dear,  ])ut  I  do 
so  Want  Walter  to  have  his  fudge." 


'That  ">  my  own  little  daughter!"  said  her 
mother,  fondly.  "Don't  worry,  dear,  but  believe 
we  shall  be  given  what  is  best  for  us." 

Doris,  Ijrushing  her  curly  mop  of  light  hair 
l)efore  the  little  mirror  in  her  cold  bedroom, 
wondered  if  it  would  be  wrong  to  pray  for  some 
sugar.  It  was  certainly  a  temporal  thing. — and 
only  the  Sunday  before  the  minister  warned  them 
against  praying  for  temi)oral  things.  But  she 
wanted  it  so  much !  She  started  to  leave  the 
room,  hesitated,  then  came  l)ack  and,  kneeling 
l)y  the  snowy  bed,  put  into  simple  words  the  wish 
that  was  in  her  heart. 

There  were  few  workers  at  the  Red  Cross  meet- 
ing, Doris  herself  being  the  only  young  person 
present.  She  was  kept  so  busy  running  the  sew- 
ing-machine, stitching'  i)aiamas  and  other  gar- 
ments that,  as  her  mother  had  foreseen,  she  had 
no  time  to  worry  over  the  scarcity  of  sugar. 

.About  half  an  hour  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting  another  lady  arrived.  Mrs.  Morrison,  a 
young  and  childless  widow,  who  lived  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  old  places  in  the  town,  with  her 
mother  and  a  retinue  of  servants.  She  had  given 
up  her  usual  winter  trip  to  the  South  and  was  de- 
voting herself  to  Red  Cross  work.  Though  she 
entertained  a  great  deal  in  her  big  house,  she 
nevertheless  found  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
the  local  activities  in  this  town  that  had  been  her 
husband's   birthplace. 

Drawn  into  the  busy  group  that  was  basting 
garments,  Mrs.  Morrison  joined  in  the  chat,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  spoke  of  a  luncheon 
which  she  was  to  give  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day to  some  friends  from  New  York. 

"And  at  the  Grange  Fair  I  saw  some  really 
adorable  little  baskets  for  salted  nuts,  made  of 
tatting — simply  charming !  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  know  who  exhibited  them  so  that  I  could 
Iniy  them  for  my  luncheon,"  she  said. 

"Why,  Doris  Lindsley  made  them,  and  has 
them  yet,  I  guess,"  said  Mrs.  Winthrop,  trying 
to  thread  her  needle  in  the  fading  light.  "Doris  !" 
raising  her  voice. 

But  Doris,  whirring  the  machine,  had  not 
heard  the  conversation  and  did  not  hear  the  call. 
So.  her  seams  basted,  Mrs.  Morrison  went  over  to 
Doris  to  tell  her  about  the  nut-baskets,  and  how 
she  had  coveted  them  since  the  day  of  the  fair. 

"I  'm  so  glad  you  liked  my  baskets."  said  Doris, 
with  a  flush  of  pleasure,  "but  I  made  them  for 
Aunt  Marian  and  sent  them  to  her  Thanksgiving 
Day." 

"Oh  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Morrison  "and  I  had 
quite  set  my  heart  on  them.  You  don't  suppose" 
— impulsively.  "I  hesitate  to  ask  you — but  if  only 
you  "d  be  willing  to  make  me  a  duplicate  set  by 
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next  Wednesday,  I  'd  be  ever  so  grateful.  And 
would  you  think  five  dollars  enoug'h  for  them  ?" 
Doris  hesitated,  h'ive  dollars  was  a  large  sum 
to  earn  at  once,  and  it  would  work  wonders  with 
her  Christmas  list;  hut  it  would  take  hours  to 
make  the  baskets,  and — why  had  n't  she  thought 
of  that  before? — the  baskets  had  to  be  stiffened 


When  she  told  the  family  what  she  had 
])romised  to  do,  there  w-ere  many  comments. 

"How  lovely  to  earn  five  dollars!"  sighed  Fatty. 

'What  are  you  going  to  buy  for  Walter?"  from 
Polly. 

To  her  mother  alone  did  she  speak  of  the  sugar. 

"Do  yon  ^npiiose  she  would  pay  me  some  of  the 
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with  a  syrup  made  of  sugar  and  water — and  she 
had  no  sugar. 

When  she  told  Mrs.  Morrison  of  the  latter  dif- 
ficulty Mrs.  Morrison  laughed  gaily: 

"No  sugar?  Oh,  but  I  have!  Lots  of  it.  You 
see,  I  bought  my  usual  supply  this  spring,  but  I 
have  been  away  so  much  this  summer  that  we 
have  n't  used  much.  So  if  that  's  the  only  diffi- 
culty, Miss  Lindsley,  why  bring  the  baskets  to 
my  house  when  they  're  made,  and  I  '11  have  every- 
thing ready  for  you  to  make  the  syrup  and  dip 
them.     And  thank  you  so  much  !" 

Doris  walked  home  in  a  daze.  To  think  that 
Mrs.  Morrison  had  "lots"  of  sugar  on  hand !  It 
seemed  unbelievable. 


five  dollars  in  sugar.  Mother?"  she  asked  eagerly. 
"Dare  I  ask  her?  She  was  kind  as  could  be.  but 
I  feel  so  shy  and  awkward  in  talking  with  her." 

"I  would  n't  feel  that, — she  's  really  just  like 
every  one  else,  except  for  her  wider  oi)portunities. 
Just  be  yourself  with  her,  and  I  'm  sure  she  will 
be  glad  to  let  you  have  the  sugar." 

Doris  started  her  baskets  that  night,  and  by 
three  o'clock  on  Tuesday  she  had  them  finished 
and  was  on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Morrison's.  The 
maid  who  admitted  her  said  that  Mrs.  Morrison 
was  busy  at  the  moment,  but  had  left  word  that 
if  Miss  Lindsley  came,  she  was  to  be  shown  to 
the  kitchen,  where  everything  was  ready  for  her. 

The  maid  took  her  coat  and  hat,  and  led  the 
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way  to  tlie  immense  and  immaculate  kitchen.  The 
syrup  was  soon  made,  and  the  baskets  dipped  and 
placed  to  stiffen  near  the  giant  range. 

They  were  scarcely  dried  when  the  maid  came 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Morrison  wanted  Doris  to  bring 
the  baskets  up  to  her  room  if  they  were  ready;  so 
Doris  followed  up  the  broad  stairs  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison's door. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  was  sitting  on  the 
seat  of  a  long  casement  window,  among  a  nest 
of  blue-and-gold  pillows.  The  blue  silk  negligee, 
and  the  pretty  golden  hair  hanging  in  two  heavy 
braids  made  her  look  surprisingly  girlish.  The 
room  itself  was  all  blue-and-gold,  and  Doris's 
beauty-loving  eye  rested  with  delight  on  all  the 
pretty  details,  from  the  dainty  toilet  articles  on 
the  dressing-table  to  the  canary  singing  in  his 
golden  cage  in  the  sunshine. 

"It  looks  like  the  room  of  the  Princess  in  the 
"Blue-and-Gold  Fairy-book !"  she  cried  impul- 
sively. Mrs.  Morrison  smiled  and  drew  the  girl 
down  beside  her  on  the  window-seat. 

"These  baskets  are  exquisite,  Doris — may  I  call 
you  Doris  ?  It  was  dear  of  you  to  help  me  out ! 
I  know  my  friends  will  think  them  just  as  lovely 
as  I  do.  You  are  a  wonder  with  the  shuttle.  I 
never  could  get  beyond  the  first  steps  of  tatting — 
too  stupid  to  learn,  I  suppose,  or  not  enough  per- 
severance to  keep  trying.  I  don't  really  feel  that 
five  dollars  is  enough  for  all  the  skill  and  patience 
these  re])resent." 

The  time  had  come ! 

"It  's  more  than  endugh,"  Doris  began,  her 
right  hand  clutching  her  brother's  letter,  which 
she  had  slipped  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress  to 
give  her  courage  for  the  interview;  "but  I  've 
been  wondering  if  you  would  mind  paying 
me  partly  in  sugar.  You  see,"  she  w^nt  on 
hurriedly,  seeing  the  surprise  in  Mrs.  Morrison's 
face,  "it  's  for  my  brother  in  France.  We  have  n't 
any  white  sugar  left,  except  a  little  for  Grand- 
mother's tea,  and  Walter,  my  brother,  does  n't 
know  about  the  scarcity  of  suge  lere,  of  course, 
and  in  his  last  letter  he  begged  me  to  make  him 
some  of  his  favorite  fudge,  and  send  it  in  his 
Christmas  box — he  's  longed  so  for  some,  and 
they  do  miss  such  sweets  out  there.  We  are  get- 
ting the  box  ready,  and  it  must  surely  leave  by 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  we  've  tried  every- 
where, and  we  can't  buy  any  white  sugar.  And 
— and  I  'd  be  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
get  Walter  his  fudge,  poor  boy,  over  in  that 
terrible  place  where  the  fighting  is !" 

There  were  tears  in  Doris's  eyes  when  she 
finished. — and  she  had  to  bite  her  lip  and  stare 
hard  down  at  the  clenched  hand  lying  in  her 
lap  to  keep  the  tears  from  falling.    But  even  then, 


two  big  salty  tears  fell  just  as  Mrs.  Morrison  laid 
her  left  hand  over  Doris's. 

"Dear  child!"  and  Doris  was  thrilled  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  "of  course  you  may  have 
sugar !  All  you  want !  I  had  no  idea  there  was 
such  a  shortage  and  that  people  were  actually 
going  without.  I  have  been  very  thoughtless.  I 
must  see  what  I  can  do  about  it  to-morrow. 

"And  I  am  so  glad  to  have  a  share  in  gratifying 
your  brother's  wish.  You  see,  I  have  no  one  to 
go  to  the  war, — my  brother  w'ould  have  gone  if 
he  had  lived,  and  my  husband — they  would  have 
felt  the  call  and  gone  to  help  brave  l-'rance.  I 
have  been  working  over  helmets  and  sweaters  to 
send  to  our  boys, — but  oh,  how  I  've  envied  the 
people  who  could  send  a  soldier.  I  would  go  my- 
self as  a  w^orker  if  it  was  n't  for  leaving  Mother; 
she  is  so  dependent,  and  I  am  all  she  has." 

Then  Doris  drew  out  Walter's  letter  and  read  it 
aloud,  sure  of  a  sympathetic  listener;  and  she  told 
all  about  the  Christmas  box  and  its  contents. 

Doris  did  n't  walk  home  that  night — she  flew, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  arms  were  loaded 
with  bundles — or  rather  because  of  that  fact. 

"Oh,  people!"  she  cried."  I  'm  so  thrilled! 
What  do  you  suppose  ?"  Talking  excitedly,  the 
family  gathered  about  her;  she  tore  open  one 
package  after  another — all  for  Walter's  box. 
Foremost  of  all  was  the  bag  containing  five 
pounds  of  the  precious  white  sugar — all  she  would 
allow  Mrs.  Morrison  to  give  her. 

"And,  Mother,  four  pounds  will  be  quite  enough 
to  make  fudge  for  Walter  to  treat  all  the  boys,  and 
I  want  to  take  the  fifth  pound  down  to  old  Mrs. 
Peabody, — she  '11  think  the  angels  in  heaven  sent 
it  to  her,  it  '11  be  so  welcome !  She  has  n't  had 
any  for  weeks."    And  Doris  laughed. 

"Oh,  it  's  too  w'onderful  to  be  true,"  said  Polly, 
dancing  about  the  room  and  clapping  her  bands. 

"And  to  think  she  gave  you  that  gold  piece,  too, 
in  that  dear  little  box !"  murmured  Patty.  "But 
do  open  the  other  bundles,  Doris." 

Such  fun  to  open  them !  There  was  a  helmet 
Mrs.  Morrison  had  knitted,  as  well  as  a  sleeveless 
sweater  that  Walter  was  to  pass  on  to  some  less 
fortunate  lad,  four  pairs  of  knitted  socks,  another 
muffler,  and  packages  of  dates,  figs,  and  preserved 
goodies, — all  for  their  soldier  boy  at  the  front. 

"Was  n't  she  wonderful.  Mother?"  cried  Doris. 
"I  '11  make  the  fudge  to-night,  and  we  '11  pack 
the  box  and  send  if  off  to-morrow — a  whole  day 
ahead  of  time!  Is  n't  it  glorious,  Dad?  Oh, 
just  supi^ose  I  had  n't  gone  to  the  Red  Cross  last 
Friday  w'hen  you  w^anted  me  to.  Mother?" 

"I  told  you  to  trust,  dear,  and  you  did,"  said 
her  mother,  smiling  at  the  radiant  girl,  "now  come 
and  eat  your  supper." 
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Chapter  XII. 

LOST    ISLAND  ! 

Followed  by  Jim,  they  scrambled  into  their 
boat,  and  shot  the  sails  up ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Nautilus  was  bobbing  her  way  out  of  Shavay 
Bay  on  a  course  almost  due  southeast,  her  bows 
being  in  a  straight  line  for  Fanning  Island.  From 
the  latter  place  Tempest  intended  to  take  his 
bearings,  and  then  veer  slightly  to  the  south  in 
the  direction  of  the  island  Joe  Flagg  had  indi- 
cated on  the  chart. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what.  Tempest,"  the  boy  said 
when  the  sails  were  bellying  and  the  waves  were 
flopping  against  the  boat's  nose,  "if  we  do  happen 
to  have  made  a  mistake  in  judging  Mr.  Flagg, 
and  he  's  only  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  one,  he 
will  think  us  a  queer  lot  to  have  bolted  like  this." 

"If!"  commented  Tempest,  grimly.  "I  've  got 
a  good  deal  of  faith  in  human  nature,  my  lad,  but 
I  'd  rather  believe  our  friend  was  'way  back  in 
his  precious  Dogtooth  City  than  where  he  is  at 
this  minute.  Foxy  old  rascal !  He  'd  have  given 
his  ears  for  a  breeze  like  this  during  the  day.  As 
it  is,  I  don't  believe  he  can  be  much  more  than 
two  or  three  hours'  sailing  in  front  of  us.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  him  sneaking  off  like  that? 
I  don't  know  whether  he  expected  we  should  smell 
a  rat  and  come  after  him  quickly,  but  he  reckoned 
on  getting  a  full  day's  lead  of  us  anyhow." 

"It  will  be  an  interesting  moment  when  we  do 
meet  him,"  Dave  said  with  a  smile. 

"He  will  be  polite,  even  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  try  to  work  in  a  few  funny  stories. 
I  've  met  his  kind  before." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Dave,  seriously,  "does  it  oc- 
cur to  you  to  wonder  what  will  happen  if  Flagg 
does  happen  to  get  there  first  and  collar  the 
platinum?" 

"It  does  n't,"  replied  Tempest.  "I  know.  It  is 
a  case  of  'finding  's  keeping.'  The  first  party  to 
grab  that  treasure  has  just  as  much  right  to  it, 
legally,  as  he  has  to  his  own  bank  balance.  That 
is  why  we  are  not  going  to  stop  to  gather  daisies 
on  the  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  only  we  can 
find  our  way  without  wasting  too  much  time,  Mr. 
Flagg  won't  have  had  a  chance  to  do  much  by 
the  time  we  arrive  on  the  scene ;  and  then  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  fun." 

"Fun!"  Dave  exclaimed. 

"Well,"  said  Tempest,  "as  the  heads  of  na- 
tions put  it,  we  shall  have  severed  diplomatic  re- 


lations. In  other  words,  if  we  find  Joe  Flagg 
picking  the  bones  of  the  old  Hattcras,  the  fat  will 
be  in  the  fire." 

"It  was  a  mean  trick,"  Dave  commented, 
gloomily. 

"Oh,  cheer  up!"  Tempest  laughed.  "It  's  all 
in  the  game.  If  you  will  come  treasure-hunting, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  hit  a  snag  or  two,  or  a 
head  or  two  if  necessary.  I  rather  look  forward 
to  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject." 

A  little  wisp  of  spray  shot  over  the  side  as  the 
Nautilus  plunged  before  the  wind,  which  was  in- 
creasing as  the  night  wore  on. 

"That  's  right,  blow!"  said  Tempest,  hanging 
on  to  the  tiller  and  gripping  the  stem  of  his  pipe 
hard  with  his  teeth.  "I  'd  hate  a  dead  calm  just 
now." 

"It  looks  like  a  dirty  night,"  said  Dave. 

"Well,  we  can't  wash  it,"  the  other  replied,  grin- 
ning. "It  's  'neck  or  nothing'  now.  There  is  no 
turning  back  for  us,  and  I  give  you  my  word  it 
will  have  to  be  a  lot  dirtier  than  this  before  Flagg 
shortens  sail  or  tries  to  take  shelter.  He  has  a 
pretty  fair  idea  now  that  the  hounds  are  at  his 
heels.     Is  n't  she  a  peach  in  a  strong  wind,  eh  ?" 

The  Nautilus  was  certainly  acquitting  herself 
most  creditably.  She  careened  over  under  the 
pressure  of  wind,  but  shipped  nothing  except 
flying  spume. 

"I  only  hope  that  mast  is  n't  rotten,"  Tempest 
said,  glancing  upward.  "We  should  be  properly 
in  the  soup  if  that  snapped." 

"Are  you  thinking  of  taking  in  a  reef?" 

"Take  in  nothing !  We  '11  nail  our  colors  to 
the  mast,  so  to  speak,  Dave.  If  the  thing  goes 
bust  we  go  bust  too,  so  far  as  getting  anywhere 
is  concerned.  All  the  same,  I  'm  glad  those  hal- 
yards are  of  fairly  new  manila." 

Jim,  who  did  not  know  precisely  what  this  new 
game  Dave  and  Tempest  were  playing  was,  sat 
steadying  the  boat  and  staring  hour  after  hour 
over  the  black  expanse  of  water.  He  knew  they 
were  bound  for  an  island,  and  that  the  pair  were 
looking  for  a  wreck ;  but  beyond  that  he  was  not 
concerned.  They  had  all  been  distressed  mariners 
together,  and  therefore  had  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them.  Moreover,  he  had  nowhere  els? 
to  go,  and  rtiight  just  as  well  be  on  the  Nautilus 
as  anywhere  else. 

"Grr,"  he  muttered  suddenly  about  midnight, 
peering  almost  straight  ahead.  "Him  light  over 
there." 
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The  others  looked  but   could  see  nothing- 

"Sure?"  asked  Tempest. 

"Him  light  not  there  now.  Ilini  u^one."  said 
the  Kanaka. 

"That  's  strange."  said  Dave.  "What  do  you 
make  of  it.  Tempest?  It  could  n't  have  been  the 
Firefly,  could  it?" 

"Can't  say.  These  Kanakas  have  wonderful 
sight,  hut  the  Firefly  must  be  a  long  way  off." 

"But  they  won't  be  carrying  regulation  lights, 
any  more  than  we  are." 

"That's  true,  but  I  expect  they  have  some  sort 
of  a  lamp  on  board  like  ours,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  compass,  and  one  of  them  may  have  been 
holding  it  up  at  that  minute.  All  the  same,  we 
have  to  take  our  hats  off  to  Jim  if  he  really  did 
see  it." 

Although  the  wind  continued  to  blow  moderate- 
ly hard  that  night,  it  was  steady,  and  therefore 
caused  no  particular  anxiety.  The  Nivitilns  was 
eating  up  the  knots  like  a  racer,  and  Tempest 
awaited  dawn  anxiously,  in  the  hope  of  sighting 
Fanning  Island. 

"Keep  your  eyes  skinned  for  land,  Jim,"  he 
said. 

Jim  merely  nodded.  The  sky  was  growing 
fairly  light  when  he  pointed  with  a  brown  fore- 
finger   away    on    the    starboard    bow. 

"Him  land !"  he  declared. 

"Rubbish!"  commented  Tempest.  "That  's  a 
bit  of  a  cloud  on  the  horizon." 

Dave  was  leveling  the  binoculars  in  the  di- 
rection. 

"He  's  right,  Tempest,"  he  said. 

"Gee,  but  that  '.s  fine !"  said  Tempest.  "I 
hardly  expected  to  hit  it  off  quite  as  near  as  that, 
not  knowing  anything  about  the  currents.  Allow 
me  to  remark,  I)ave,  that  that  was  .some  feat  of 
seamanshij)  on  my  part.  Jim,  you  bottle-nosed 
squab,  glue  your  eyes  to  these  glasses  and  tell  me 
if  you  see  anything  of  a  sailing  boat  in  the  ofiing. 
There  's  a  friend  of  mine  in  it,  and  1  i)articularly 
want  to  say  "good  morning'  to  him." 

Jim  obeyed  instructions,  and  searched  in  every 
direction  without  success. 

"1  guess  they  've  taken  a  short  cut,"  Tempest 
observed.  "Flagg  did  n't  have  to  make  I'anning 
Island  fir>.t.  Well,  well,  that's  a  point  in  his  favor. 
It  ])Uts  him  another  hour,  or  maybe  two,  ahead. 
I  hope  one  of  his  sails  sjilits,  and  that  's  the  most 
charitable  thing   I   can   say   for  him." 

As  the  breeze  remained  steady  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  any  change  in  the  weather, 
Tempest  gave  the  tiller  to  Dave  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  snatched  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep,  curled 
up  in  the  l)Ottom  of  the  boat.  It  was  afternoon 
when  the  boy  aroused  him.     He  would  not  have 


done  so  then,  but  for  the  unexpected  happening. 
Within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  the  wind  de- 
velopec^  a  chilly  tang,  and  ominous  cloud^ 
gathered  overhead. 

The  weather-wise  Kanaka  constantly  glanced 
upwards,  but  made  no  comment  until  a  sudden 
rain  squall  hit  them. 

"We  '11  have  um  sea  get  up  pretty  soon,"  he 
said  then,  without  any  change  of  expression. 

"You  're  right,  I  believe,  Jim,"  Dave  agreed. 
"This  is  where  we  rouse  the  skipper,  I  guess." 

Tempest  frowned  as  he  took  the  tiller  again. 
He  did  not  like  the  look  of  things.  They  had 
taken  a  chance  in  a  small  open  boat,  and  if, a  real 
storm  broke  they  would  be  entirely  at  its  mercy, 
for  they  were  many  miles  from  the  nearest 
shelter. 

Three  minutes  later  the  wind  dropped  to  a  dead 
calm  and  the  sails  hung  limp,  while  a  curious 
yellow  tinge  developed  in  the  northern  sky. 

"Now  we  "re  in  for  it !"  Tempest  muttered. 
"Here,  Jim,  you  hang  on  to  this  rudder.  Dave, 
the  mainsail,  quick,"  he  added,  letting  go  the 
sheet.  "That  's  right.  Now  the  jib — stop!  It  's 
too  late.  Hang  on  for  your  life.  Here  she 
comes." 

.\  furious  blast  struck  the  Nautilus  on  the  .star- 
l)oard  quarter.  The  little  craft  quivered  and  then 
wallowed  in  a  welter  of  seething  water.  The  jib 
gave  a  crack  like  a  mighty  whip,  one  rope  tore 
away,  and  the  canvas  Ha])])ed  madly  as  it  hung 
over  the  side.  Tem])est  gave  one  glance  at  it,  de- 
cided nothing  could  be  done  to  make  it  secure  in 
such  an  emergency,  and  crawled  to  the  Kanaka's 
side.  .\t  all  costs  they  had  to  keep  the  boat  run- 
ning before  the  wind.  She  was  slewing  round 
desperately,  spun  by  the  corkscrew  action  of  the 
growing  waves.  In  an  incredibly  short  s])ace  of 
time  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  had  become 
a  smother  of  white,  boiling  crests,  with  yawning 
valleys  of  water  between  them.  At  one  moment 
the  trim  little  A'liiilihis  was  buried  down,  down, 
with  great  swirling  walls  on  every  side.  Then 
she  climbed,  stern  first,  u])  the  side  of  an  endless 
hill  of  green,  pausing  dizzilx  ;it  the  crest  .md 
careening  over  ])erilously  under  the  ])ressure  of 
wind. 

Instead  of  moderating,  the  gale  grew  steadily 
worse,  and  both  Dave  and  Tempest  thought  their 
end  was  approaching.  There  seemed  no  jiossible 
hope  of  the  iXaiitiliis  keeping  afloat.  .\  dozen 
times  she  was  on  the  verge  of  being  swamped,  but 
always  .struggled  bravely  to  right  herself. 

"It  's  my  fault,  lad,"  Tempest  said,  gripping  the 
boy's  hand.     "I  ought  to  have  had  more  sense." 

Dave's  face  was  white.  He  looked  a  little 
older   at   that   fearful   moment.      It    was   terribly 
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hard  to  have  to  lie  there,  braced  up  against  a  seat, 
and  do  nothing  but  wait. 

"Nobody  could  have  known  this  was  coming," 
he  said  quietly. 

For  about  half  an  hour  the  storm  lashed  the 
surface  of  the  sea  with  unbridled  fury,  and 
then,  with  startling  suddenness,  the  wind  dropped. 
Tempest  did  not  trust  this  latest  antic  of  the  gale. 
There  was  something  majestic  and  awe-inspiring 
about  the  turbulent  water  without  a  breath  of 
wind  blowing.  He  cast  an  eye  at  the  jib,  which 
now  swung  like  a  pendulum  as  the  Nautilus 
rocked.  At  any  minute  the  storm  might  smash 
down  on  them  again. 

"You  stop  there,"  he  said  to  the  boy ;  and  made 
his  way  for'ard  to  save  the  sail  while  the  chance 
lasted.  He  had  barely  accomplished  this  when 
the  treacherous  wind  struck  the  Nautilus  once 
more,  tt  seemed,  however,  to  have  spent  most 
of  its  energy.  Warily  Tempest  made  his  way  to 
a  locker  and  began  fumbling  in  it  for  a  sea-anchor 
which  he  remembered  was  there. 

"We  may  win  out  yet,"  he  said  to  Dave,  with 
a  return  of  his  old  optimism,  as  he  attached  a  few 
yards  of  rope  to  the  canvas  bag  and  heaved  it 
over  the  bows.  The  steadying  effect  of  the  drag- 
ging bag  was  noticeable  immediately,  keeping  the 
craft  head  on  with  its  resistance. 

After  that  there  remained  nothing  to  do  but 
let  the  gale  wear  itself  out.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  for  the  little  craft 
never  stopped  dancing  crazily.  It  was  very  near 
sunset  when  there  came  a  marked  moderation  of 
the  wind. 

"Put  inn  sail  up  bimeby,"  commented  Jim. 

"You  've  said  it,"  agreed  Tempest.  "The  worst 
is  over,  and  it  's  getting  better  all  the  time.  This 
is  where  we  thank  our  lucky  stars,  if  we  have  any. 
I  don't  mind  admitting  now  that  I  did  n't  expect 
to  be  alive  by  night.     What  do  you  say,  Jim?" 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Whatever  his 
feelings  were,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing them. 

"We  have  some  grub  now,  eh?"  he  said. 

With  this  practical  suggestion  the  others  heart- 
ily agreed.  Now  that  immediate  danger  was  past 
they  felt  half  starved. 

During  the  day  Tempest  had  constantly  kept  an 
eye  on  his  compass,  and  he  calculated  that  they 
must  have  been  blown  a  dozen  or  more  miles  off 
their  course.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  take  a 
reef  in  the  mainsail  and  get  back  in  the  proper 
direction.  A  tremendous  ground-swell  was  run- 
ning, but  the  water  was  no  longer  broken.  The 
Nautilus  bumped  and  thudded  her  way  through  it 
heavily,  shaking  her  occupants  like  peas  in  a  pan ; 
but  Tempest  was  able  to  keep  her  running  until 


dawn,  by  which  time  he  believed  they  must  be 
arriving  somewhere  near  their  destination.  Two 
islands  loomed  up  during  the  forenoon,  and  after 
a  careful  consultation  of  the  chart  it  was  decided 
that  these  probably  lay  to  the  north  of  the  one 
which  they  were  seeking. 

Tempest  bent  his  course  south  accordingly, 
and  was  greatly  elated  a  few  hours  later  to  pick 
up  the  outline  of  land. 

Chapter  XIII 

SHOTS   FROM   THE  BEACH 

It  was  Jim,  as  usual,  who  first  caught  sight  of 
it,  and  Dave  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time  through 
the  binoculars,  full  of  wonder  and  hope.  Either 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  or  this  was 
the  mysterious  place  that  they  had  struggled  so 
persistently  to  reach. 

"I  'd  give  something  to  know  just  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Firefly  in  that  gale,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Tempest. 

"So  would  I,"  was  the  reply.  "They  had  their 
full  share  of  it,  you  may  be  certain,  but,  as  we 
weathered  it,  it  's  most  likely  that  they  did  the 
same  unless  an  unlucky  wave  flopped  on  board 
and  foundered  them." 

"If  that  is  Lost  Island,  I  suppose  we  shall  soon 
have  a  fair  idea  of  what  happened  to  Joe  Flagg," 
said  Dave. 

"You  can  wager  your  last  cent  on  that.  If 
they  have  n't  got  ashore  there  by  now,  they  nevci 
will  step  ashore  anywhere  on  this  earth.  It  '11  be 
a  comical  situation,  anyway,  to  meet  them.  I  can 
almost  hear  Flagg  already  saying:'  'Dear  me,  what 
a  surprise !  Now,  when  I  was  in  Dogtooth 
City—'  " 

Another  hour  brought  the  Nautilus  so  close 
that  it  was  possible  to  get  a  fair  notion  of  the 
island's  appearance  through  the  glasses.  Both 
Dave  and  Tempest  were  filled  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement. There  certainly  was  a  prominent  hill 
there,  which  might  have  been  cast  up  by  volcanic 
action,  but  from  where  they  lay  it  bore  no  resem- 
blance either  to  a  camel  or  any  other  animal. 

Dave  spoke  of  that  fact  in  disappointed  tones. 

"Shucks!  What  of  it?"  said  Tempest,  encour- 
agingly. "You  don't  know  where  the  lagoon  is 
yet,  if  there  is  one  there.  Probably  you  can't  see 
the  resemblance  except  from  that  side.  Patience, 
sonny.  It  is  early  yet  to  give  up  hope.  Wait  till 
we  get  closer  in  and  then  we  will  make  a  little 
trip  right  round  the  place  on  the  lookout  for 
zoological  specimens  like  camels." 

There  were  many  dangerous  rocks,  some  of 
them  only  half  submerged,  when  they  got  within 
a  mile  of  the  coast,  making  navigation  a  hazard- 
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ous  business.  Tempest  placed  Jim  in  the  bows 
on  the  lookout  for  snags,  and  decided  to  beat 
his  way  round  the  northern  point  of  the  island. 
More  than  once  a  warning  shout  from  the  Ka- 
naka only  just  saved  them  from  tearing  out  the 
bottom  of  the  Nautilus  on  a  jagged  peak ;  and  it 
was  a  relief  when  they  got  round  to  the  western 
side  to  find  the  water  there 
clear  of  such  death-traps. 

All  the  time  Dave's  eyes 
were  glued  on  the  crag- 
strewn  hill,  on  which  he 
sought  feverishly  to  distin- 
guish something  remotely  re- 
sembling a  camel. 

"Gee,"  exclaimed  Tempest 
at  last,  "if  there  is  n't  a  la- 
goon down  there,  I  'II  eat  my 
hat !  We  shall  be  able  to 
■  make  sure  on  that  point  soon, 
anyway." 

"The  camel.  Tempest !  The 
camel !"  Dave  shouted  a  few 
minutes  later  as  they  got  far- 
ther to  the  south.  "Don't 
you  see  it  ?" 

"It  's  a  funny  sort  of 
camel,"  the  other  commented 
with  a  dry  smile.  "Wait  till 
we  get  a  bit  down  the  coast. 
It  mav  show  up  a  little  clearer 
then.'' 

"It  is  the  camel,  Tempest. 
Look  !  Look  !"  Dave  cried, 
as  the  formation  of  the  hill 
gradually  resolved  itself  into 
the  shape  he  was  looking  for. 
The  resemblance  was  by  no 
means  perfect.  Its  most  no- 
ticeable feature  was  the  hump 
in  the  middle.  Farther  be- 
hind there  was  a  rising  sweep 
which  might  roughly  be 
spoken  of  as  the  hind  quar- 
ters of  the  animal.  The 
shoulders  were  fairly  dis- 
tinct, and  also  the  rise  of 
the  neck,  but  there  was  no 
head. 

"Great     gunr.     and     little 
fishes,  Dave,  but  j'ou're  right ! 
We  're  there  at  last.    Now,  where  the  dickens  is 
the  entrance  to  this  lagoon?     We  don't  want  to 
smash  up  now  after  all  our  trouble.     Jim,  you 
tinted  heathen,  how  do  you  reckon  we  can  get  in  ?" 

The  Kanaka  stood  up  and  surveyed  the  reef  of 
rocks  which  formed  the  lagoon. 


"Maybe  p'raps  over  there,"  he  said,  pointing. 
"Go  easy." 

The  islander's  instinct  proved  right.  He  di- 
rected Tempest  to  the  only  channel  leading  into 
the  calm  water  beyond  the  reef. 

"You  've  never  seen  this  place  before,  I  sup- 
pose; have  you,  Jim?"  Tempest  asked. 


•  'THE  CAMEL.  TEMPKSTI      TIIK  CAMKLI'      DAVK  SHOUTED." 


The  Kanaka  nodded,  but  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  channel  ahead  of  them.  "Never  been  on 
him,  though.  He  called  Tai-o-Vai.  Used  to  sail 
past  sometimes  long  time  ago." 

"Tai-o-Vai,  ch  ?"  said  Dave.  "Why  did  n't 
you  tell  us  so  before?" 
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"You  did  n't  ask  him,  idiot,"  laughed  Tempest. 
"Probably  he  's  never  seen  a  camel  in  his  life,  so 
it  's  no  use  pulling  off  that  stunt.  Jiminy !  but 
is  n't  this  one  pretty  lagoon?" 

Dave  did  not  answer.  They  were  just  round- 
ing a  bend,  and  the  boy  put  one  hand  on  Tempest's 
shoulder,  pointing  with  the  other. 

"As  I  live,"  Tempest  exclaimed,  "it  's  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Hattcras  after  all !" 

The  wreck  lay  embedded  in  the  sand,  just  as 
the  ancient  mariner  had  described  it  in  Brooklyn 
so  long  ago.  She  was  not  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  but  the  mere  sight  of  her  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  the  adventurers. 

Tempest  pulled  the  tiller  over  and  turned  the 
nose  of  the  Nautilus  straight  toward  the  remains 
of  the  old  bark.  They  were  within  about  four 
hundred  yards  of  her  when  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle  echoed  over  the  water,  and  a  bullet  "skimmed 
the  surface  uncomfortably  near. 

"Somebody  is  at  home!"  said  Tempest,  with  a 
puzzled  expression.  "I  suppose  that  is  just  to 
show  us  how  pleased  they  are  to  see  us." 

He  jibed  the  boat,  which  then  lay  with  her  sails 
flapping. 

"It  's  Flagg,"  Dave  suggested. 

"Dear  old  Joe  Flagg,  late  of  Dogtooth  City," 
Tempest  muttered.  "And  he  sent  that  bullet  as  a 
present.  The  old  villain  was  n't  drowned  in  that 
gale,  Dave." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  the  boy 
asked.  "We  're  not  going  to  turn  tail  at  this 
stage." 

"If  Mr.  Flagg  imagines  that  one  shot  from  a 
pop-gun  is  going  to  keep  us  off,  he  never  made  a 
bigger  mistake  in  his  life,"  Tempest  said.  "But 
as  it  is  a' question  of  life  and  death  when  people 
are  throwing  lead  around,  we  'd  better  come  to  an 
understanding.  I  know  you  're  no  coward,  Dave, 
but  I  don't  want  to  take  chances  without  you 
agreeing.    What  do  you  say?" 

"I  'm  game  for  anything,"  said  the  boy.  "Per- 
haps he  only  intended  to  frighten  us  off.  He 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  shoot  us  in  cold  blood 
when  we  get  near,  would  he  ?" 

"Jim,  your  skin  is  as  precious  to  you  as  ours  is 
to  us,"  Tempest  said.  "Are  you  agreeable  to  run- 
ning the  risk  of  looking  like  a  sieve?" 

"Sieve?"  the  Kanaka  repeated  without  under- 
standing. 

"There  's  a  kindly  disposed  gentleman  over 
there  who  wants  to  make  little  holes  in  us  with  a 
gun,  and  he  may  do  so  if  we  go  much  nearer. 
But  we  particularly  do  want  to  go  nearer.  Do 
you  mind?" 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Good    enough,"    said    Tempest.      "Now,    Joe 


Flagg,  we  'II  just  see  a  little  further  into  this 
matter.  I  '11  have  a  word  with  you  if  it  kills 
me." 

He  brought  the  boat  round  and  she  moved  once 
more  toward  the  wreck.  There  was  no  sign  of 
any  human  being  ashore.  The  Nautilus  ran  an- 
other hundred  yards  without  interruption  before 
the  crack  of  another  shot  rang  out,  and  there  was 
a  splash  sixty  feet  ahead  of  them. 

"Keep  your  heads  ducked  well  down,  boys," 
said  Tempest.  "He  could  n't  shoot  a  haystack  in 
a  passage.  If  only  we  can  get  ashore  we  may 
be  all  right." 

They  were  twenty  yards  from  the  beach  when 
a  bullet  crashed  through  the  side  of  the  Nautilus 
just  above  her  water-line,  and  grazed  Jim's  leg. 

At  the  same  moment  the  form  of  Joe  Flagg 
emerged  from  the  trees.  Holding  his  rifle  up 
menacingly,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  inconing 
boat. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Flagg."  greeted  Tempest. 
"You  're  looking  very  well.  Pretty  scenery  about 
here,  is  n't  it  ?" 

"If  you  come  any  nearer,  I  'II  shoot  the  lot  of 
you,"  snarled  the  fat  man.  There  was  nothing 
urbane  about  his  manner.    The  mask  was  off  now. 

"You  're  not  feeling  very  well,  Mr.  Flagg," 
said  Tempest.  "Perhaps  you  had  a  bad  night's 
rest.  I  'm  afraid  you  've  had  a  long  journey  and 
you  must  be  tired." 

"This  island  is  private  property,"  snapped 
Flagg.  "It  's  mine,  see  ?  And  I  don't  allow  any 
trespassing.  Keep  off,  or  there  'II  be  a  quick 
funeral." 

"You  've  bought  it  in  a  mighty  hurry,"  replied 
Tempest.  "You  don't  happen  to  have  the  title- 
deeds  about  you,  do  you?  Now,  don't  try  to  be 
funny,"  he  added  sharply.  "We  're  a  long  way 
from  civilization,  but  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  you  can't  kill  people  with  impunity. 
There  's  a  law  against  it,  you  know,  Mr.  Flagg." 

"Dead  men  don't  tell  tales,"  Flagg  snapped, 
"and  I  warn  you  you  'II  be  as  dead  as  mutton  if 
you  land  here.  It  's  my  island,  and  I  won't  have 
any  one  on  it." 

"I  hate  to*  argue  with  you  under  the  circum- 
stances," said  Tempest,  "but  I  'm  afraid  I  don't 
believe  that  yarn.  Now,  listen,  I  '11  make  you  a 
little  business  proposition." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Flagg. 

"We  will  assume  that  we  are  all  here  for  the 
same  purpose." 

"I  'm  not  here  for  my  health,"  said  Flagg  un- 
graciously. 

"Precisely.     You  came  after  our  treasure." 

"That  's  my  business." 

"And  it  is  mine,  too,  Mr.  Flagg,"  said  Tempest. 
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"If  I  had  a  gun,  I  should  n't  feel  inclined  to  he 
so  aniiahle  aI)out  it,  either.  However.  I  '11  make 
you  a  sportinjj  offer,  to  save  further  unpleasant- 
ness. You  'vc  hcen  very  good  to  us  at  your  home, 
even  if  you  did  finish  up  with  a  sneaking  trick  by 
trying  to  steal  a  march  on  us.  Look  here,  I  '11 
agree  to  give  you  a  third  of  anything  we  may 
find." 

"Nothing  doing,"  replied  Flagg,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
he  held  the  trump  card  in  his  hand,  and  moreover 
he  was  not  in  the  mood  to  accept  anything  less 
than  the  lot. 

"Now  be  reasonable,"  Tempest  urged.  "We 
may  have  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  before  we  get 
it,  anyway,  even  if  we  ever  do  get  it,  and  so  we 
migiit  just  as  well  be  friends  instead  of  enemies. 
Because  you  don't  think  we  're  going  to  slip  away 
quietly  and  leave  you  in  possession  of  the  field, 
do  you?" 

"I  neither  know  nor  care.     Clear  out.'[ 

"But  I  told  you  we  were  not  going  to  clear 
out." 

"That's  up  to  you,"  said  Flagg,  in  level  tones. 
"I  'm  tired  of  this.  If  you  like  getting  shot,  that  's 
your  own  affair." 

Without  further  warning  he  pulled  the  trigger 
again,  and  a  splinter  jumped  into  the  air  from 
the  gunwale  of  the  Nautilus. 

"You  murderous  old  crook !"  shouted  Dave. 

"That  's  nothing.  I  'm  only  finding  the  range," 
Flagg  said  with  a  mirthless  laugh  as  the  rifle 
spoke  once  more. 

"It  's  no  use  committing  suicide,"  muttered 
Tempest,  swinging  the  boat  round.  "Good  after- 
noon, Mr.  Flagg.  I  hope  you  will  take  great 
care  of  your  health  until  I  see  you  again.  I  'm 
afraid  you  're  not  exactly  in  training,  so  I  shall 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the  biggest 
walloping  you  ever  had  when  I  wade  into  you." 

Flagg's  reply,  as  the  A^autilus  began  to  gather 
speed,  was  another  shot  which  ricochetted  past. 

"All  right,"  Tempest  shouted  back  over  his 
shoulder.  "You  're  only  storing  up  trouble  for 
yourself." 

"Is  n't  he  a  nice,  kind-hearted  •gentleman?" 
commented  Dave.  "Let  's  try  to  land  somewhere 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island." 

"We  can  try,"  .said  Tempest,  "but  to  tell  you 
the  truth  I  don't  think  we  shall  stand  a  dog's 
chance.  That  brute  does  n't  mean  to  stop  at  any- 
thing. I  believe  he  would  polish  off  the  lot  of  us 
without  the  slightest  scruple.  There  was  nothing 
playful  about  the  way  he  handled  that  gun  of 
his,  you  must  remember.  And  I  do  hate  being 
shot  on  a  Tuesday.  This  is  Tuesday,  is  n't  it? 
The  l)looming  island  is  so  small  that  he  can  dodge 


round  as  fast  as  we  can.  However,  wc  '11  fool 
him  if  we  can.     Here  goes." 

Tempest  ran  the  boat  straight  out  to  sea  until 
the  sun  dipped  under  the  horizon.  It  was  far 
from  dark,  for  the  stars  were  aggravatingly 
bright,  and  a  full  moon  was  soon  due  to  appear 
on  the  scene. 

"It  's  a  chance,"  Tempest  said,  as  he  headed 
once  more  for  Tai-o-Vai,  "but  an  extremely  rot- 
ten chance.  We  '11  see  what  we  can  do  at  the 
back  of  the  island  now.  But  I  doubt  whether  we 
could  make  a  landing  there,  anyhow,  because  of 
the  surf." 

A  slight  haze  partly  obscured  the  moon  when 
it  rose,  but  there  was  far  too  much  light  to  please 
Dave  and  Tempest,  who  would  have  liked  a  coal- 
black  night  for  such  work  as  they  had  on  hand. 
Trusting  to  memory  to  avoid  the  dangerous  patch 
of  rocks  through  which  they  had  threaded  their 
way  earlier  in  the  day,  they  made  a  wide  detour, 
and  then  headed  straight  for  the  surf.  The  thun- 
derous roar  of  it  reached  them  when  they  were 
still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

"That  sounds  lively,  does  n't  it  ?"  Dave  com- 
mented. "There  's  no  earthW  hope  of  making  the 
beach  in  that  without  smashing  up  the  Nautilus, 
and  probably  ourselves,  too." 

"Jim,"  said  Tempest,  "you  can  see  like  a  cat 
in  the  dark.  Can  you  tell  us  how  we  're  going  to 
get  ashore?" 

The  Kanaka  shook  his  head.  This  was  a  prob- 
lem beyond  him. 

"Maybe  p'raps  there  's  a  li'le  cove  somewhere 
along  here,"  he  suggested.    "Try  bit  furth'  down." 

"All  right,"  said  Tempest.  "It  's  rocky  along 
there,  and  we  can't  see  where  we  are  going,  so 
don't  be  surprised  if  we  have  to  swim  for  it  all 
of  a  sudden." 

More  by  good  fortune  than  by  good  manage- 
ment they  escaped  piling  the  boat  up,  and,  sure 
enough.  Jim  piloted  them  to  a  sheltered  cove. 

"  'Pon  my  word.  I  believe  we  've  caught  him 
napping.  Dave."  Tempest  said  as  they  approached 
the  beach. 

"There  's  no  sign  of  anybody,"  agreed  the  boy, 
eagerly  scanning  the  shore. 

They  were  within  fifty  yards — forty — thirty. 

Crack  !  A  little  spurt  of  light  Hashed  out  and  a 
bullet  sang  its  way  over  their  heads. 

Tempest  ground  his  teeth.  Had  he  been  alone 
he  would  have  made  a  dash  for  it.  Reluctantly 
he  put  the  helm  over  and  swung  the  boat  away 
again. 

"That  is  one  extra  tliump  in  the  ribs  he  will 
get  from  me  when  we  do  meet."  he  said  bitterly. 
"Hang  mc  if  I  know  what  wc  are  going  to  do 
now  !     Wc  can't  mess  about  like  this  indefinitelv." 
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"He  certainly  has  got  us  in  a  corner,"  said  the 
boy. 

"It  is  a  corner  we  have  got  to  wriggle  out  of, 
somehow,"  oI)servcd  Tenii)est.  "I  think  I  've  got 
a  scheme  that  will  work,  tlmugli.     It  seems  to  me 


"Um  rain  jiretly  soon,  pretty  hard,"  said  the 
Kanaka,  sniffing  the  air  as  they  ran  round  to  the 
lagoon.     Clouds  were  already  gathering. 

"Tempest,  let  's  wait  a  while  and  see  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen.      I   "ve  got  an  idea  that 
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the  onlv  way.  Desperate  situations  demand  des- 
perate measures.  Dave.  T  \vant  you  to  stop  in  the 
A'nutilus,  whatever  happens,  until  T  tell  you  to 
come  ashore.     T  'm  going  to  swim  to  the  beach. 

".\nd  what  then?" 

"I  '11  deal  with  Flagg  once  1  get  on  dry  land 
with  him.  We  '11  go  round  to  the  lagoon,  where 
the  wreck  is.    That  is  the  best  place." 

''But  he  '11  shoot  you  the  moment  he  sets  eyes 
on  voti." 

"He  '11  probablv  trv  to,  hut  T  "m  going  to  take 
the    risk.      T    may   be    able    to   take    him   off   his 

guard." 

{To  be 


we  might  be  able  to  land  after  all,  without  your 
running  an  almost  certain  chance  of  getting  hit 
with  a  bullet." 

A  few  heavy  drops  were  beginning  to  fall,  and 
the  light  was  failing. 

"If  a  regular  tropical  shower  does  come  down, 
that  will  work  the  trick."  Tempest  said. 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  the  patter  of  the  raindrops 
increased.  They  got  through  the  channel  into  the 
lagoon  just  in  time  before  the  shower  became  a 
drenching  storm,  blotting  everything  out  of  sight. 

"Now  for  it!"  said  Tempest.  "Not  a  sound, 
boys !" 
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BOOKS  AND  READING 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


THE  CRITICISM  CONTEST— "CRANFORD" 
My  readers  have  sent  in  many  interesting  papers 
on  "Cranford," — good  studies  of  the  book,  with 
skill  in  writing  down  the  impression  it  produced. 
Some  were  remarkably  good,  considering  the  age 
of  the  writers.  Naturally,  ''Cranford"  is  not  the 
book  for  children  of  eight  or  ten  to  appreciate  in 
its  entirety.  The  fact  that  they  have  found  it 
delightful  and  have  written  their  ideas  concern- 
ing it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  good  to  have  of  the 
book's  universal  appeal.  I  would  gladly  publish 
their  papers  if  I  could,  for  they  are  singularly 
pleasing.  One,  especially,  by  Prioleau  Duane, 
only  eight,  is  so  clever  and  amusing  and  naive, 
reveals  such  interest  and  such  application,  that 
I  laid  it  aside  with  regret.  Its  opening  sentence, 
"I  think  the  Cranford  ladies  are  very  polite," 
awakens  your  interest ;  and  "I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Peter  told  about  India,"  "I  think  the  ladies  in 
Cranford  were  very  good  housekeepers,"  and  "I 
wonder  why  the  ladies  did  n't  marry  very  much," 
show  Prioleau  read  the  story  attentively  and 
felt  its  reality.  But  it  is  the  older  writers  who 
must  get  the  honors  in  a  competition  of  this  kind. 

I  am  giving  first  place  to  Marjorie  Seligman, 
of  Cambridge,  England,  because  of  the  style  of 
her  offering  as  well  as  its  keen  perception  of  the 
values  of  the  book  under  discussion.  The  second 
prize  goes  to  Gwynne  Almon  Abbott,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  for  her  excellent  contribu- 
tion, showing  clearly  the  particular  impression 
produced  on  herself  by  reading  the  story,  as  well 
as  giving  a  first-rate  summing  up  of  the  book's 
general  appeal,  its  style  and  quality.  The  third 
prize  is  allotted  to  Eleanor  Hebblethwaite,  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  for  her  charming  little  study. 

Now  come  the  honorable  mentions,  crowding 
very  close  on  the  prize-winners,  as  always:  first 
I  will  put  the  paper  by  Dorothy  V.  A.  Fuller,  age 
14,  of  Phoeni.x,  Arizona,  written  so  naturally, 
with  no  constraint  at  all,  fluent  and  interesting. 
Also,  Dorothy  shows  the  most  engaging  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humor  of  the  book.  Next  comes  the 
criticism  of  Helen  M.  Knubel,age  16,  of  New  York 
City,  beginning  with  a  quotation  from  Charlotte 
Bronte  on  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  amplifying  on  this 
theme  most  successfully.  These  two,  and  the  two 
that  follow,  one  by  Virginia  Louise  Hurlbut,  age 
17,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  the  other  by  M. 
Louise  Dallet,  age  15,  of  Cheney,  Pennsylvania, 
are  on  a  par.    Katherinc  Greenleaf,  of  San  Jose, 


California,  not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  characters  of  "Cranford"  really 
belong  to  all  time.  Josephine  W.  Focht,  age  13,  of 
Lansdown,  Pennsylvania,  gives  us  a  real  feeling 
for  the .  intimate  charm  of  the  story;  Dorothy 
Eddy,  only  twelve,  of  Berkeley,  California,  writes 
a  remarkable  appreciation  for  her  age ;  and  a 
clever  paper  by  Agnes  MacDonald,  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  expresses  the  affection  that 
the  story  aroused  in  her,  the  feeling  it  gives  that 
this  world  is  a  pretty  fine  sort  of  place,  after  all. 
And  there  I  shall  have  to  stop.  But,  children, 
you  write  altogether  too  well !  Choosing  the 
best  among  the  lot  of  your  papers  is  a  difficult  job, 
and  ruling  so  many  of  you  out  of  the  count  is  the 
hardest  part  of  all,  for  theVe  is  not  one  paper  that 
is  not  worth  notice,  that  has  not  its  own  excel- 
lence. 

"CRANFORD" 

BY    MARJORIE    SELIGMAN     (aGE    IJ) 

First  Prize 

How  often  have  I  wished  that  I  were  a  great  author, 
with  such  a  flow  of  words  at  my  command  that  I  could 
paint  everything  which  appeals  to  me  most,  so  that 
others  would  enjoy  and  appreciate  it,  too  ! 

And  what  is  more  deserving  of  admiration  than 
"Cranford"  ?  Dear,  delightful  book,  what  hours  of 
pleasure  you  have  given  me ! 

Quaint  little  Miss  Matty,  how  I  love  you  and  all 
your  old-fashioned  ways !  How  surprised  you  would 
be  if  you  knew  what  a  charming  character  you  were, 
and  how  you  would  blush  and  say,  "Oh,  no,  my  dear ! 
my  sister,  Miss  Jenkins,  was  a  much  better  woman  !" 
Who  will  ever  forget  that  austere  dame,  and  her  ad- 
miration of  Johnson's  works?  Little  Miss  Matty  be- 
lieved her  perfect  in  all  respects ;  and  how  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Cranford  looked  up  to  her ! 

What  an  amusing  group  of  old-fashioned  ladies  they 
were :  Miss  Pole,  agog  with  curiosity  and  eager  for 
gossip ;  Miss  Barker,  famed  for  her  flannel-coated  Al- 
derney ;  haughty  Mrs.  Jamicson  ;  kindly  Lady  Glenmire, 
who  later  became  Mrs.  Hoggins;  faithful  Martha;  and 
Mary  Smith,  who  tells  the  tale. 

Mary  seems  to  have  been  a  most  attractive  girl,  with 
such  winning  ways  that  everybody  is  glad  when  she 
comes  on  a  visit.  We  know  her  to  be  sensible,  aff^ec- 
tionate  and  kind-hearted,  for  it  is  through  her  exer- 
tions that  Miss  Matty's  future  happiness  is  forever 
assured. 

We  are  told  that  Cranford  was  essentially  a  town 
of  ladies — one  can  imagine  the  stir  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Brown.  What  a  charming  man  he 
was,  and  how  popular  he  made  himself  !  We  all  feel 
his  death  deeply — even  that  was  glorious,  for  he  gave 
his  life  to  save  another's. 

Who,  I  wonder,  can  read  the  story  of  Miss  Matty 
and  Thomas  Holbrook  without  the  print  growing  dim 
before  their  eyes  ?     What  fond  hopes  and  expectations 
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lie  buried  with  the  little  white  gown,  destined  never 
to  be  worn  ?  That  is  the  beauty  of  "Cranford" ;  it 
mingles  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  tells  so  simply, 
yet  truly,  all  the  little  incidents  of  a  quiet  country 
town  that  we   seem  to  experience  them,  too. 

Gossip  was  rife — but  never  ill-natured  ;  any  change, 
however  slight,  was  hailed  as  a  great  excitement.  How 
the  village  was  thrilled  when  Peter  Jenkins,  who  went 
away  as  a  bright  and  merry  lad,  returned  as  a  brighter 
and  merrier  old  gentleman !  What  wonderful  stories 
he  told  of  his  experiences  abroad,  and  how  the  dear 
ladies  hung  on  each  word  !  He  was  always  a  sad  tease, 
was  Peter! 

We  read  the  last  chapter  with  a  smile  in  our  hearts 
and  on  our  lips.  The  book  is  finished.  With  a  start 
we  realize  we  are  not  in  that  past, — full  of  as  fragrant 
memories  as  an  old-world  garden, — but  living  in  the 
grim  reality  of  the  present,  and  a  sigh  escapes  us  as 
the  book  is  laid  down. 

"CRANFORD" 

BY  GWYNNE  ALMON  ABBOTT    (aGE   I7) 

Second  Prize 

Our  first  feeling  toward  "Cranford"  is  one  of  disap- 
pointment. We  take  up  a  book  which  we  believe  is 
going  to  be  an  interesting  story,  and  find  that  it  is  all 
about  a  community  of  spinsters.  The  author,  however, 
is  quite  frank  about  her  intention.  She  gives  us  the 
theme  of  the  book  in  the  first  sentence.  She  is  so 
determined  to  tell  us  about  Cranford  that  we  begin 
to  think  there  must  be  something  interesting  about  it, 
after  all.     So  we  decide  to  go  on  reading. 

I  think  that  the  chief  charm  of  "Cranford"  is  its 
extreme  simplicity,  its  utter  lack  of  any  pretense.  The 
author  is  not  trying  to  hold  our  interest  by  a  compli- 
cated and  impossible  story,  or  to  arouse  our  amuse- 
ment by  anything  the  least  bit  unnatural  or  grotesque. 
She  means  only  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Cranford  as 
she  sees  it  and  knows  it  and  loves'  it ;  and  it  is  her 
success  in  this  that  makes  the  success  of  the  book. 
The  picture  is  truly  a  work  of  art,  the  exquisite  detail  of 
which  takes  nothing  from  the  main  design,  but  adds  a 
wonderful  finish  by  a  quantity  of  delicate  touches.  It 
is  these  that  make  the  drawing  so  extraordinarily  vivid. 
The  author  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Cranford 
ladies  that  she  can  enter  sympathetically  into  their  feel- 
ings, while  retaining  all  the  humor  of  the  outsider's 
viewpoint.  She  is  herself  so  intensely  interested  in 
everything  she  sees  that  she  interests  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  We  realize  that  we  have  all  known  our ' 
Cranfords,  places  which  seemed  dull  to  us  when  we 
were  in  them,  but  which  now,  as  we  look  back,  we  find 
were  really  overflowing  with  interest.  How  stupid 
we  were  not  to  notice  it  before ! 

We  wish  that  the  author  would  not  be  so  persistent 
in  reminding  us  of  our  own  failings.  It  is  not  only 
the  foibles  of  Cranford,  but  ours  as  well,  that  she  lays 
before  us  so  unmercifully.  Yet  her  humor  is  never  bit- 
ter, but  always  combined  with  a  strong  faith  in  the 
good  qualities  of  humanity,  which  are  sure  to  respond 
whenever  they  are  really  called  for. 

"Cranford"  is  by  no  means  concerned  only  with  the 
sunny  side  of  life.     It  tells  us  also  of  the  great  trage- 


dies, lived  out  in  quiet  places,  which  have  filled  so 
many  hearts  with  suffering,  yet  which  must  pass  for- 
ever unnoticed  by  the  great  heedless  world.  The 
author's  message  to  us  is  above  all  to  keep  our  eyes 
always  open  to  the  things  about  us,  which,  however 
simple  they  may  seem,  are  full  of  a  deeper  and  more 
intense  interest  than  can  be  found  in  the  wildest 
romance. 

"CRANFORD" 

BY    ELEANOR    HEBBLETH WAITE     (aGE    i6) 

Third  Prise 

When  I  close  this  book  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
staying  in  a  real  village ;  and  I  sigh  with  regret  that  my 
visit  has  come  to  an  end.  For  "Cranford"  is  such  a 
lovable  book.  The  story  flows  along  spontaneously,  with 
no  effort  or  studied  effect,  so  that  the  characters  are 
as  real  as  personal  friends. 

I  believe  that  one  reason  "Cranford"  appeals  to  every 
one  is  that  it  is  so  natural.  The  situations  are  those 
which  often  happen  in  real  life  ;  and  there  are  no  im- 
possible characters.  Which  of  us  does  not  know  some 
dear,  sweet  old  lady,  just  like  one  of  the  Cranfordites  ? 
Whoever  she  is,  we  all  love  to  visit  her,  or  to  have 
letters  from  her ;  and  that  is  why  "Cranford"  is  always 
a  joy. 

There  is  no  book  more  quaintly  humorous  than  this. 
In  fact,  the  whole  book  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
quaintness ;  it  makes  one  think  of  dried  lavender,  of 
old-fashioned  gowns  and  elaborate  caps.  Its  humor  is 
not  the  broad  farce  of  Dickens  or  Mark  Twain,  but  the 
unconscious  drollery  of  old-fashioned  folk.  Who  could 
help  smiling  at  the  "elegant  economy"  of  the  Cranford 
ladies  at  Miss  Barker's  prim  tea-party,  or  at  Miss 
Matty's  longing  for  a  sea-green  turban  ?  Each  charac- 
ter has  a  humor  of  its  own  which  is  well  defined.  First 
comes  Miss  Matty,  with  her  old-fashioned  little  ways 
and  her  entire  reliance  on  her  sister.  Then  there  is 
Miss  Jenkins  the  strong-minded,  so  devoted  to  high- 
flown  language  that  she  despises  Captain  Brown  for 
admiring  "Pickwick."  Nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  the  letter  in  which  she  refers  to  the  call  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson  has  received  from  "her  rev- 
ered husband's  quondam  friend.  Lord  Mauleverer," 
who  "shares  the  Brunonian  meals."  Then  there  are 
bluff  Captain  Brown,  Miss  Pole,  always  ready  for  gos- 
sip, the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson,  with  her  crushing 
manners,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Cranford  society. 

But  pathos  is  never  far  from  humor ;  sometimes  the 
smiles  and  tears  are  so  mingled  that  it  is  hard  to  sepa- 
rate them.  Take,  for  instance.  Miss  Matty's  visit  to 
the  milliner  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  her 
former  lover.  She  asks  to  have  her  caps  made  "some- 
thing like  Mrs.  Jamieson's" — 

"But  she  wears  widows'  caps,  ma'am  ?" 
"Oh !     I    only    meant    something    in    that    style ;    not 
widows',  of  course,  but  rather  like  Mrs.  Jamieson's." 

One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  quaint  fancy ;  but  the 
little  incident  is  so  pathetic  that  I  am  half  angry  with 
myself  for  being  so  unkind  as  to  find  anuisement  in 
it,  just  as  if  I,  and  not  Mary  Smith,  were  standing  there 
with  Miss  Matty. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Dorothy  V.  A.  Fuller  (14),  Helen  M.  Knubel  (16),  Virginia  Louise  Hurlbut  (17),  M.  Louise  Dallett  (15). 
Katherine  Greenleaf  (14),  Josephine  W.  Focht  (13),  Dorothy  Eddy  (12),  Ruth  McVay  (12),  Agnes  MacDonald 
(15),  Helen  Garrison   (17),  Edna  E.  Taylor   (16). 
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Many  years  ago  a  hoy  tried  liis  hand  at  firing  a 
U.  S.  Army  service  rifle.  It  was  a  heavy  rifle  of 
the  Civil  War  period,  and  the  lad  did  not  know 
just  how  to  hold  it.  He  let  the  hutt  of  the  gun 
rest  uncertainly  against  him,  instead  of  pressing 
it  firmly  to  his  shoulder,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
when  the  gun  went  off  he  received  a  powerful 
kick.  That  kick  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
young  lad,  not  only  on  his  flesh,  but  on  his  mind 
as  well.  It  gave  him  a  good  conception  of  the 
power  of  a  ritle  cartridge. 

Years  afterward,  when  he  had  moved  to  Eng- 
land, the  memory  of  that  kick  was  still  with  him. 
It  was  a  useless  prank  of  the  gun,  he  thought — a 
waste  of  good  energy.  Why  could  not  that 
energy  be  put  to  use?  And  so  he  set  himself  the 
task  of  harnessing  the  kick  of  the  gun. 

A  very  busy  program  he  worked  out  for  that 
kick  to  perform.  He  planned  to  have  the  gun  use 
up  its  e.xuberant  energy  in  loading  and  firing 
itself.  So  he  arranged  the  cartridges  on  a  belt  and 
fed  the  belt  into  the  gun.  On  firing  the  gun  the 
recoil  would  unlock  the  breech,  take  out  the  empty 
case  of  the  cartridge  just  fired,  select  a  fresh 
cartridge  from  the  belt  and  cock  the  main  spring ; 
then  the  mechanism  would  return,  throwing  the 
empty  cartridge-case  out  of  the  gun,  pushing  the 
new  cartridge  into  the  barrel,  closing  the  breech, 
and  finally  pulling  the  trigger.  .\11  this  was  to  be 
done  by  the  energy  of  a  single  kick  in  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  second,  and  the  gun  would  keep  on  re- 
peating the  operation  as  long  as  the  supply  of 
cartridges  was  fed  to  it.  The  new  gun  proved  so 
successful  that  the  inventor  was  knighted,  and 
became  Sir  Hiram  Maxim. 

A    UOCTOR'S    TKN-RARRKLlilJ    f;UN 

But  Maxim's  was  by  no  means  the  first  machine- 
gun.  During  the  Civil  War  a  Chicago  physician 
brought  out  a  very  ingenioi^s  ten-barreled  gun, 
the  barrels  being  fired  one  after  the  other  by  the 
turning  of  a  hand-crank,  .\lthough  Dr.  Catling 
was  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school,  he  was  far 
more  fond  of  tinkering  with  machinery  than  dol- 
ing out  pills.  He  invented  a  number  of  clever 
mechanisms,  but  the  one  that  made  him  really 
famous  was  that  machine-gun.  At  first  our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  take  the  invention  seriously.  It 
was  tried  out  in  the  war,  but  whenever  it  went 
into  battle  it  was  fired  not  by  soldiers,  but  by  a 
representative    of    Dr.    Catling's    company,    who 


went  into  the  army  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of 
the  invention.  Not  until  long  after  was  the  Gat- 
ling  gun  officially  adopted  by  otu"  army.  Then  it 
was  taken  up  by  many  of  the  European  armies  as 
well. 

Although  many  other  machine-guns  were  in- 
vented, the  Catling  was  easily  the  best  and  most 
serviceable,  until  the  Maxim  invention  made  its 
appearance,  and  even  then  it  held  its  own  for 
many  years;  but  eventually  it  had  to  succiunb. 
The  Maxim  did  not  have  to  be  cranked — it  fired 
itself,  which  was  a  distinct  advantage;  and  then, 
instead  of  Ijeing  a  bundle  of  guns  all  bound  up 
into  a  single  machine,  Maxim's  was  a  .-ingle- 
barreled  gun  and  hence  was  much  lighter  and 
could  be  handled  much  more  easily. 

A    CUN    AS    A    CAS    ENCINF. 

Anothi.k  big  step  was  made  by  a  third  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  John  M.  Browuing,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  Colt  gun.  It  was  not  a  kick  that  set 
Browning  to  thinking.  He  looked  ujwn  a  gun  as 
an  engine  of  the  same  order  as  an  automobile  en- 
gine, and  really  the  resemblance  is  very  close. 
The  barrel  of  the  gun  is  the  cylinder  of  the  en- 
gine; the  bullet  is  the  piston;  and  for  fuel,  gun- 
l)owder  is  used  in  place  of  gasolene.  .■Xs  in  the 
automobile  engine,  the  charge  is  fired  by  a  spark ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  gun  tlie  spark  is  produced 
by  a  blow  of  the  trigger  u])on  a  bit  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  in  the  end  of  the  cartridge. 

Explosion  is  the  same  thing  as  burning.  The 
only  way  that  the  explosion  of  guni)owder  differs 
from  the  burning  of  a  stick  of  wood  is  that  the 
latter  is  very  slow,  while  the  former  goes  like  a 
flash.  In  both  ca.ses  the  fuel  turns  into  great 
volumes  of  gas.  In  the  case  of  the  gun  the  gas 
is  formed  almost  instantly  and  in  such  quantity 
that  it  has  to  drive  the  bullet  out  of  the  barrel 
to  make  room  for  itself.  In  the  cartridge  that 
our  army  uses,  only  about  a  tenth  of  an  ounce  of 
smokeless  powder  is  used,  but  it  builds  up  such  a 
heavy  pressure  of  gas  that  the  bullet  is  sent  speed- 
ing out  of  the  gun  at  a  rate  of  half  a  mile  a  sec- 
ond. It  travels  so  fast  that  it  will  plow  through 
four  feet  of  solid  wood  before  coming  to  a  stop. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Browning  that  it  would  n't 
really  be  stealing  to  take  a  little  of  that  gas- 
power  and  use  it  to  work  the  mechanism  of  his 
machine-gun.  It  was  ever  so  little  he  wanted, 
and  the  luiHet  would  never  miss  it.     The  danger 
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was  not  that  he  might  take  too  much.  His  proh- 
lem  was  to  take  any  power  without  getting  more 
than  his  mechanism  could  stand.     What  he  did 


tact,  the  heat  is  one  of  the  htggest  prol)lems  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  In  a  gasolene  engine  the 
heat   is  carried   off  in   one  of  three   wavs :     (t) 
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was  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  side  of  the  gun- 
barrel.  When  the  gun  was  fired,  nothing  hap- 
pened until  the  bullet  passed  this  hole ;  then  some 
of  the  gas  that  was  pushing  the  bullet  before  it 
would  blow  out  through  the  hole.  But  this  would 
be  a  very  small  amount  indeed,  for  the  instant 
that  the  bullet  passed  out  of  the  barrel  the  gases 
would  rush  out  after  it,  the  pressure  in  the  gun 
would  drop,  and  the  gas  would  stop  blowing 
through  the  hole.  With  the  bullet  traveling  at 
the  rate  of  around  half  a  mile  in  a  second,  imagine 
how  short  a  space  of  time  elapses  after  the 
bullet  passes  the  hole  before  it  emerges  from  the 
muzzle,  and  what  a  small  amount  of  gas  can 
pass  through  the  hole  in  that  brief  interval ! 

The  gas  that  Browning  got  in  this  way  he  led 
into  a  second  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  piston.  This 
piston  was  given  a  shove,  and  that  gave  a  lever 
a  kick  which  set  the  mechanism  going  which  ex- 
tracts the  empty  cartridge-case,  inserts  a  fresh 
cartridge  and  fires  it.  The  details  of  the  Colt  gun 
are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

GETTING  RID  OF  HEAT 

The  resemblance  of  a  machine-gun  to  a  gaso- 
lene engine  can  be  carried  still  further.  One  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  an  automobile  engine 


by  passing  water  around  the  cylinders;  (2)  by 
l)uilding  flanges  around  the  cylinders  to  carry  the 
heat  otY  into  the  air;  and  (3)  by  using  a  fan  to 
blow  cool  air  against  the  cylinders.  .\11  of  these 
schemes  are  used  in  the  machine-gun.  In  Dr. 
Gatling's  gun  the  cooling  problem  was  very  sim- 
ple. Having  ten  barrels,  one  could  be  cooling 
while  the  rest  were  taking  their  turn  in  the  firing. 
In  otiier  words,  each  barrel  received  only  ;i  tenth 
of  the  heat  that  the  whole  gun  was  ])rodncing; 
and  yet  Gatling  found  it  advisable  to  surround  the 
])arrels  for  al)0ut  half  their  lengtli  with  a  water- 
jacket. 

In  the  Maxim  gun  a  water-jacket  is  used  that 
extends  the  full  length  of  the  barrel,  and  into 
this  water-jacket  seven  and  a  half  pints  of  water 
are  poured.  Yet  in  a  minute  and  a  half  of  steady 
firing  at  a  moderate  rate,  or  before  six  hundred 
rounds  are  discharged,  the  water  will  be  boiling. 
After  that,  with  every  thousand  rounds  of  con- 
tinuous fire  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  will  be 
evaporated.  Now  the  water  and  the  water-jacket 
add  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  the  gun,  and  this 
Browning  decided  to  do  away  with  in  his  ma- 
chine-gun. Instead  of  water  he  used  air  to  carry 
off  the  heat.  The  more  surface  the  air  touches,  the 
more  heat  will  it  carry  away;  and  so  the  Colt  gun 


FIG.   2.     roi.T  .M.vrilIXK-GrX  r.ARTI.Y  HIIOKKX   A\V.i.\    TO  SHOW   THE  Ol'KKATlNt;   .MKCHAXISM. 
Gas  from  port  A  pushes  domi  piston  B.  rnckiiipt  lever  C.  which  compresses  cnil-spriqg  D.    Tlie  cartridge,  fed  into  the 
i.'un  by  wheel  15,  is  extracted  by  F,  raised  by  G  to  brceoli  H,  and  rammed  in  Ijy  bolt  I.    .),  piston   flriiig-hammer. 


is  the  cooling  system.  The  gasolene  burning  in 
the  cylinders  would  soon  make  them  red-hot, 
were  not  some  means  provided  to  carry  off  the 
heat.     The  same  is  true  of  a  machine-g^un.     In 


was  at  first  made  with  a  very  thick-walled  barrel. 
But  the  modern  Colt  is  formed  with  flanges,  like 
the  flanges  on  a  motor-cycle  engine,  .so  as  to  in- 
crease the  surface  of  the  barrel.    Of  course,  air- 
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cooling  is  not  as  effective  as  water-coolinj^.  hut 
it  is  claimed  for  this  gun,  and  for  other  machine- 
giins  of  the  same  class,  that  the  harrel  is  suffi- 
ciently cooled  for  ordinary  service.     Although  a 


I'Vench  army.  It  is  a  gas-operated  gun,  some- 
thing like  the  Colt,  and  it  is  air-cooled.  It  was 
found  in  tests  of  the  Hotchkiss  gun  that  in  from 
three  to   four   minutes  of   firing   the   barrel   was 


FIG.  3.     THE  LEWIS  GUN.   OPERATED  BY  GAS. 


machine-gun  may  be  capable  of  firing  many  hun- 
dred shots  per  minute,  it  is  seldom  that  such  a 
rate  is  kept  up  very  long  in  battle.  Usually,  only 
a  few  rounds  are  fired  at  a  time  and  then  there 
is  a  pause,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
barrel  to  cool.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  the  gun 
has  to  be  fired  continuously  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  the  barrel  grows  exceedingly  hot. 

EFFECT  OF  OVERHEATING 

But  Avhat  if  it  does  become  hot?  The  real 
trouble  is  not  that  the  cartridge  will  explode  pre- 
maturely, but  that  the  barrel  will  expand  as  it 
grows  hot,  so  that  there  will  be  too  loose  a  fit  of 
the  bullet  in  the  bore.  Inside  the  barrel  the  bore 
is  rifled,  that  is,  there  are  spiral  grooves  in  it,  as 
probably  every  boy  knows,  which  give  a  twist  to 
the  bullet  as  it  passes  through,  setting  it  spinning 
like  a  top.  The  spin  of  the  bullet  keeps  its  nose 
pointing  forward.  If  it  were  not  for  the  rifling, 
the  bullet  would  tumble  over  and  over,  every 
which  way,  and  it  could  not  go  very  far  through 
the  air,  to  say  nothing  of  penetrating  steel  armor. 


expanded  so  much  that  the  shots  began  to  be  a 
little  uncertain.  In  seven  minutes  of  continuous 
firing  the  barrel  had  grown  so  large  that  the 
rifling  failed  to  grip  the  bullets  at  all.  The  gun 
was  no  better  than  an  old-fashioned  smooth-bore. 
The  bullets  would  not  travel  more  than  three  hun- 
dred yards.  It  is  because  of  this  danger  of  over- 
heating that  the  Colt  and  the  Hotchkiss  guns  are 
always  furnished  with  a  spare  barrel.  As  soon 
as  a  barrel  gets  hot,  it  is  uncoupled  and  the 
spare  one  is  inserted  in  its  place.  Our  men  are 
trained  to  change  the  barrel  of  a  Colt  in  the  dark 
in  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

But  a  gun  that  has  to  have  a  spare  barrel  and 
that  has  to  have  its  barrel  changed  in  the  midst 
of  a  hot  engagement  is  not  an  ideal  weapon  by 
any  means.  And  this  brings  us  to  still  another 
invention,  that,  too,  by  an  Arnerican.  Col.  I.  N. 
Lewis,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  conceived  of  a  machine- 
gun  that  would  be  cooled,  not  by  still  air,  but  by 
air  in  motion.  This  would  do  away  with  all  the 
bother  of  water-jackets.  It  would  keep  the  gun 
light  so  that  it  could  be  operated  by  a  single  man, 
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FIG.   4.     THE  BENET-.MERCIEU  GUN,  OrEKATED  HY  GAS. 


To  make  the  bullet  spin,  it  must  fit  into  the  barrel 
snugly  enough  to  squeeze  into  the  spiral  grooves. 
Now  there  is  another  American  machine-gun 
known  as  the  Hotchkiss,   which   is  used  by  the 


and  yet  it  would  not  have  to  be  supplied  with  a 
spare  barrel.  Like  the  Colt  and  the  Hotchkiss, 
the  Lewis  gun  takes  its  power  from  the  gas  that 
comes  through  a  small  port  in  the  barrel,  near  the 
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muzzle.  In  Fig.  3  the  port  may  be  seen  leading 
into  a  cylinder  that  lies  under  the  barrel.  It 
takes  about  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second 
for  the  bullet  to  pass  out  of  the  barrel  after  clear- 
ing the  port,  but  in  that  brief  interval  there  is 
a  puff  of  gas  in  the  cylinder  which  drives  back  a 
piston.  This  piston  has  teeth  on  it  which  engage 
a  small  gear  connected  with 
a  main  spring.  When  the  pis- 
ton moves  back,  it  winds  the 
spring,  and  it  is  this  spring 
that  operates  the  mechanism 
of  the  gun.  Instead  of  taking 
the  cartridges  from  a  belt  or 
a  clip  they  are  taken  from  a 
magazine  that  is  round  and 
flat.  There  are  forty-seven 
cartridges  in  the  magazine 
and  they  are  arranged  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  but  in 
two  layers.  As  soon  as  forty- 
seven  rounds  have  been  fired, 
the  shooting  must  stop  while 
a  new  magazine  is  inserted. 
But  this  takes  only  a  couple 
of  seconds. 

USING     THE     BULLET     TO     FAN 
THE  GUN 

The  most  ingenious  part  of 
the  Lewis  gun  is  the  cooling 
system.  On  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  are  sixteen  flanges,  or 
fins.  These,  instead  of  run- 
ning around  the  gun,  run 
lengthwise  of  the  barrel. 
They  are  very  light  fins,  be- 
ing made  of  aluminum,  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  cas- 
ing of  the  same  metal.  The 
casing  is  open  at  each  end  so 
that  the  air  can  flow  through 
it,  but  it  extends  beyond  the 
muzzle  of  the  barrel,  and 
there  it  is  narrowed  down, 
barrel  there  is  a  mouthpiece  so  shaped  that  as  the 
bullet  flies  through,  it  sucks  a  lot  of  air  in  its 
wake,  making  a  strong  current  flow  through  the 
sixteen  channels  formed  between  the  fins  inside 
the  casing.  This  air  flows  at  the  rate  of  about 
seventy  miles  per  hour,  which  is  enough  to  carry 
off  all  the  heat  that  is  generated  by  the  firing  of 
the  cartridges.  The  gun  may  be  regulated  to  fire 
between  350  and  750  rounds  per  minute,  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  gun  is  only  twenty-five  and 
a  half  pounds. 

America  can  justly  claim  the  honor  of  invent- 


ing and  developing  the  machine-gun,  although 
Hiram  Maxim  did  give  up  his  American  citizen- 
ship and  become  a  British  subject.  By  the  way, 
he  is  not  to  be  confused  with  his  younger  brother, 
Hudson  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  high  explosives, 
who  has  always  been  an  American  to  the  core. 
Of  course  we  must  not  get  the  impression  that 


LEWIS  MACHTXE-ni'NS  IN  ACTIOX  AT  TnK  FnO.NT. 


At  the  end  of  the 


only  Americans  have  invented  machine-guns. 
There  have  been  others  in  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  even  in  Japan.  Our  own  army  has 
been  using  a  gun  known  as  the  Benet-Mcrcier, 
which  is  something  like  the  Hotchkiss.  Just  now 
we  are  waiting  most  anxiously  for  some  word 
about  another  new  gun.  We  are  told  that  Mr. 
Browning  has  developed  one  which  has  been  con- 
sidered so  good  by  our  War  Department  that  the 
equipment  of  our  army  has  been  delayed  until  it 
can  be  manufactured.  Unfortunately,  nothing  can 
be  said  of  the  new  gun  until  one  of  them  actually 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  its  secret 
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is  let  out  in  that  way.  We  liope  tliat  may  never 
oceur.  In  tlie  meantime  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  statement,  made  on  nearly  all  sides,  that 
the  new  Browning  is  "the  best  yet." 

THK    MACHINK-GUN     IN     SEKVICL: 

Although  the  machine-gun  has  been  used  ever 
since  the  Civil  War  it  has  not  been  a  vital  factor 
until  the  ])resent  great  conHict.  Army  officials 
have  been  very  slow  to  take  it  up,  because  they 
have  not  understood  it.  They  used  to  think  of 
it  as  an  inferior  piece  of  light  artillery,  instead  of 
a  superior  rifle.  The  Gatling  was  so  heavy  that 
it  had  to  be  mounted  on  wheels,  and  naturally  it 
was  thought  of  as  a  cannon. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
the  French  had  a  machine- 
gun  upon  which  they  set 
great  store.  It  was  called  a 
mitrailleuse,  or  a  gun  for  fir- 
ing grai)e-shot.  It  was  some- 
thing like  the  Gatling.  The 
French  counted  on  this  ma- 
chine to  surprise  and  over- 
whelm the  Germans.  But 
they  made  the  mistake  of 
considering  it  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery and  fired  it  from  long 
range,  so  that  it  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  show  its  worth. 
Only  on  one  or  two  occasions 
was  it  used  at  close  range, 
and  then  it  did  a  frightful 
amount  of  execution.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory   machine    and    kept 

getting  our  of  order.  It  earned  the  contempt  of 
the  Germans,  and  later  when  the  Maxim  gun  was 
offered  to  the  German  army  they  would  have  none 
of  it.  They  did  not  want  to  bother  with  "a  toy 
cannon."  It  really  was  not  until  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  that  military  men  began  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  machine-gun.  As  the  war 
went  on.  both  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese 
bought  up  all  the  machine-guns  they  could  get 
hold  of.  They  learned  what  could  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  barbed  wire  (by  the  way,  that  is  an- 
other American  invention)  to  retard  the  enemy 
while  the  machine-guns  mowed  them  down  as  they 
were  trying  to  get  through. 

A  man  with  a  machine-gun  is  worth  a  hundred 
men  with  rifles — such  is  the  military  estimate  of 
the  weapon.  The  gun  fires  so  fast  that  after  hit- 
ting a  man  it  will  hit  him  again  ten  times  while 
he  is  falling  to  the  ground.  And  so  it  docs  not 
pay  to  fire  the  gun  continuously  in  one  direction, 
unless  there  is  a  dense  mass  of  troops  charging 


ujjon  it.  Usually  the  machine-gun  is  swept  from 
side  to  side  so  as  to  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  played  ujron  the  enemy  as  you  would 
l)lay  the  hose  upon  the  lawn,  scattering  a  shower 
of  lead  among  the  advancing  hosts. 

MACHINK-GUN    FORTS 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  Belgian  .forts  of 
armored  steel  and  concrete,  almost  completely 
buried  in  the  ground,  would  hold  out  against  any 
artillery.  But  when  the  Germans  brought  up 
their  great  howitzers  and  hurled  undreamed-of 
quantities  of  high  explosives  on  these  forts,  they 
broke  and  crumbled  to  pieces.    Then  it  was  pre- 


Courtesy  of  "Scieiitiflo  American." 

.SOME  OF   TirE  GERMAN  MACHINE-GUN   I'OBTS   AUK   VERY    ELAliOR.VTE. 

dieted  that  the  day  of  the  fort  was  over.  But  the 
machine-gun  has  developed  a  new  type  of  war- 
fare. Instead  of  great  forts  mounting  huge  guns, 
we  now  have  little  machine-gun  forts,  and  they 
are  far  more  troublesome  than  the  big  fellows.  To 
the  Germans  belongs  the  credit  for  this  type  of 
fort,  which  consists  pf  a  small  concrete  structure, 
hidden  from  view  as  far  as  possible,  but  com- 
manding some  important  part  of  the  front.  "Pill- 
boxes" the  British  call  them,  because  the  first 
ones  they  ran  across  were  round  in  shape  and 
something  like  a  j)ill-box  in  a])i)earance.  .  These 
])il]-boxes  are  just  large  enough  to  house  a  few 
men  and  a  couple  of  machine-guns.  Concealment 
is  of  the  utmost  importance;  their  safety  depends 
uix)n  it.  Airi)lanes  are  particularly  feared,  be- 
cause a  niachuie-gun  emplacement  is  recognized 
to  be  so  important  that  a  whole  battery  of  artillery 
would  be  turned  ui)on  a  suspected  i)ill-box.  It  is 
claimed  that  some  ])ill-boxcs  are  built  with  turrets 
that  rise  out  of  the  ground.     Xormallv  thev  arc 
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completely  buried  and  covered  with  turf  so  that 
no  one  would  suspect  their  existence.  During  the 
l)ombardmeiit  preceding  a  charge  they  would  re- 
main hidden,  and  only  a  chance  shot  could  put 
them  out  of  business.  When  the  charge  took 
place  the  elevating  mechanism  would  be  operated, 
and  out  of  the  ground  would  rise  the  miniature 
fort,  ready  to  halt  the  advancing  soldiers. 

Some  of  the  German  machine-gun  forts  are 
very  ~  elaborate,  consisting  of  spacious  under- 
ground chambers  where  a  large  garrison  of  gun- 
ners can  live.  These  forts  are  known  as  Mcbus, 
a  word  made  from  the  initials  of  "Maschiiien- 
(fczvelir  Eiscn-Bcttungs  UnterStand,"  meaning  a 
machine-gun  iron-bedded  foundation. 

It  is  the  machine-gun  that  is  responsible  for  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  ammunition  in  this  war. 
Before  a  body  of  troops  dares  to  make  a  charge, 
the  ground  has  to  be  thoroughly  searched  by  the 
big  guns  for  any  machine-gun  nests.  Unless  they 
are  found  and  destroyed  by  shell  fire,  the  only 
way  that  remains  to  get  the  best  of  them  is  to 
crush  them  down  with'  tanks.  It  is  really  the 
machine-gun  that  has  driven  armies  into  trenches 
and  under  the  ground. 

But  a  machine-gun  does  not  have  to  be  housed 
in  a  fort,  particularly  a  light  gun  of  the  Lewis 
type.  To  be  sure,  the  Lewis  gun  is  a  little  heavy 
for  use  as  a  rifle,  but  it  can  easily  be  managed 


with  a  rest  for  the  muzzle  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree, 
and  a  strong  man  can  actually  fire  the  piece  from 
the  shoulder.  The  light  machine-gun  can  go  right 
along  with  a  charging  body  of  trooi)s  and  do  very 
efficient  service,  particularly  in  fighting  in  a  town 
or  village,  but  it  mu^t  be  kept  moving  or  it  will  be 
a  target  for  the  artillery.  In  a  recent  village 
fight  a  machine-gunner  kept  changing  his  posi- 
tion. He  would  fire  for  a  few  minutes  from  one 
spot  and  then  shift  over  to  some  other  building. 
He  did  this  no  less  than  six  times,  never  .staying 
more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  in  the  same  spot. 
But  each  one  of  the  houses  was  shelled  within 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  he  opened  fire  in  it, 
which  shows  the  imj)ortance  that  the  Germans 
attach  to  machine-gun  fire. 

The  need  of  the  future  is  a  machine-gun  that 
is  as  light  or  nearly  as  light  as  a  rifle.  The  Lewis 
gun  comes  nearer  to  this  than  any  other  auto- 
matic j)iece;  but  a  still  lighter  gun  is  bound  to 
come  and  very  likely  it  will  be  an  American  in- 
vention. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  for  a  peace- 
loving  people  we  have  contributed  a  lot  to  the 
machinery  of  war.  The  submarine  was  our  in- 
vention ;  it  carried  the  war  into  the  sea.  The  air- 
plane was  an  .American  invention ;  it  carried  the 
war  into  the  sky.  We  invented  the  machine-gun ; 
it  has  carried  the  war  into  the  ground. 


"A-FEARED  OF  HIS  SHADOW" 

BY  FLORENCE  PARTELLO  STUART 

Author   of    "The   .Adventures  of   Piang,   the   Moro  Jungle   Boy" 


"I  hon't  know  what  you  brought  that  boy  "Chuck" 
along  fer :  be  ain't  no  account.  What  we  need  is 
kids  that  can  keep  us  in  game  while  we  work  at 
the  logs.  That  Chuck — he  's  a-fcared  of  his  own 
shadow!" 

"Chuck"  overheard  this  conversation ;  he  was 
piling  wood  outside  the  siiack  and  the  door  was 
partly  open. 

The  boy's  face  flamed  with  anger.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  confronting  the  boss  and  demand- 
ing his  week's  pay.  Then  he  remembered  his 
widowed  mother,  who  was  depending  on  his 
wages  to  keep  her  warm  that  winter.  Tossing  the 
last  piece  of  wood  down.  Chuck  straightened 
himself  to  his  full  height  and  shook  his  fist  at  the 
shack. 

"A-feared  of  my  shadow,  am  I !  Well,  I  '11 
show  you?"  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath,  and 
indignantlv  walked  awav.     He  was  fifteen  vears 


old,  a  slim,  tan-colored  youth,  not  used  to  the 
hard  life  in  the  open,  and  the  demands  of  the 
camp  fell  none  too  gently  on  his  young  shoulders. 
Because  he  could  read  books,  recite  poetry,  and 
taught  a  class  in  the  village  Sunday-school,  he 
was  s|nirned  by  the  ignorant  woodsmen  and  their 
sons  as  a  "softy."  The  lad  had  had  little  experi- 
ence in  hunting,  and  that  seemed  to  be  part  of 
the  work  exi)ected  of  him.  The  other  hired  boys 
were  well  seasoned,  and  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who  had  not  bagged  his  full  quota  of  game, 
although  none  of  them  had  ever  brought  down  a 
moose. 

The  first  few  weeks  in  the  camp  went  along 
regularly  enough.  Rabbits  and  partridges  were 
plentiful  and  kept  them  well  satisfied.  When  the 
big  bridge  fell  with  a  crash  one  day,  cutting  off 
their  supplies  from  the  town,  no  one  worried 
very  much   at   first;   but   gradually  game   in  the 
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vicinity  became  scarce,  and  hunger  threatened. 
Real  consternation  was  on  the  face  of  the  boss 
when  he  discovered  one  morning  that  his  small 
store  of  hay  had  been  rifled.  His  horses  would 
soon  be  in  need,  and  without  them  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  the  thirty  miles  detour  to 
reach  the  town.  The  tracks  around  the  hay  were 
those  of  a  moose,  and  work  was  knocked  off  for 
the  day,  so  that  everybody  might  go  in  pursuit. 

Joyfully  the  hunt  began.  The  food  was  badly 
needed,  and  a  moose  would  supply  their  de- 
mands for  a  long  time.  But  that  night  one  after 
another  came  in,  the  same  story  written  on  all 
faces — failure.  There  were  still  two  boys  out. 
Maylie  they  had  been  successful,  and  the  hungry 
lumbermen  waited.  But  they  were  heard  squab- 
bling and  fussing,  long  before  they  reached  camp. 

"I  tell  you  it  was  your  fault,"  yelled  the  one 
called  "Nip." 

"You  air  prevaricatin',  Sam  George,"  replied 
his  companion,  "I  seen  you  fun !" 

The  two  boys  had  cornered  the  moose,  but  both 
had  lacked  the  courage  to  close  in  on  the  animal 
at  bay.  Disgrace  and  dismissal  were  declared  to 
be  what  they  deserved;  but  that  did  not  help  the 
general  hunger. 

That  night  Chuck  was  awakened  by  a  noise. 
Stealthily  he  pushed  open  the  big  wooden  shut- 
ter. There  in  the  bright  moonlight,  stood  the 
largest  animal  Chuck  had  ever  seen. 

"It  must  be  the  moose  we  have  been  hunting," 
he  thought,  and  was  about  to  give  the  alarm. 
Then  he  remembered  the  insult  he  had  overheard. 

"A-feared  of  my  shadow !"  he  whispered. 

He  must  have  startled  the  moose,  for  it  went 
tearing  ofif  through  the  bushes,  and  Chuck  won- 
dered why  the  others  did  not  wake.  Without 
disturbing  any  one,  the  boy  silently  slipped  into 
his  clothes,  putting  on  all  he  ow-ned,  for  he 
knew  it  was  to  be  a  long  chase.  Stuffing  some 
dried  meat  and  crackers  into  his  pockets,  and 
gathering  up  snow-shoes  and  gun,  he  unbolted  the 
clumsy  door.  There  was  a  deep  snow,  but  the 
light  crust  held  the  boy  up,  and  finding  the  tracks 
of  his  game,  he  shambled  off  into  the  woods.  He 
did  not  start  in  hot  pursuit,  but  slipped  along  on 
his  snow-shoes,  always  watching  the  deep  tracks 
in  the  snow.  The  air  was  frosty  and  clear. 
Morning  broke,  but  Chuck  w^as  still  plodding 
along  after  his  game.  That  he  would  finally  bring 
the  animal  to  bay,  he  never  doubted.  After  that? 
Well,  he  just  did  n't  know.  One  thing  he  was 
sure"  of — that  moose  was  his !  All  through  the 
day  he  tried  to  remember  the  tales  related  by  old 
hunters  around  the  camp-fires.  They  had  said 
that  a  moose  does  not  circle  as  foxes  and  other 
game  do,  when  pursued.     They  run  straight,  and 


if  the  snow  is  deep,  and  you  keep  after  them 
long  enough,  you  can  outrun  them. 

Chuck  had  made  himself  a  regular  schedule. 
Ten  minutes  on  the  move,  one  minute's  rest,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  hour  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  for  five  precious  minutes.  Hiking  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  had  taught  him  that  precaution. 
Instead  of  growing  weary  at  once,  he  seemed  to 
stand  the  chase  better  during  the  first  day  but, 
as  night  came  on,  he  felt  the  need  of  sleep.  But 
the  moose  would  have  to  rest,  too,  he  thought. 
Fortunately,  the  weather  had  moderated,  so,  find- 
ing a  sheltered  spot  and  setting  his  mind  on  an 
hour's  sleep,  he  dozed  off. 

When  the  camp  awoke,  every  one  wondered 
why  the  fires  were  not  built.  It  was  Chuck's 
w'eek  to  start  them,  and  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  His  bunk  was  searched,  and  when  all  his 
trappings  were  reported  missing,  there  was  a 
general  sneer. 

"Deserted,  by  gosh !"  exclaimed  the  boss.  "I 
told  you  that  kid  had  water  in  his  veins." 

Every  one  chuckled.  The  boy  could  not  find 
shelter,  and  he  would  surely  come  creeping  back 
by  night.  But  he  did  n't.  And  next  morning  the 
tracks  near  the  bushes  were  discovered. 

"By  thunder,  boys,  that  kid  is  chasin'  a  moose !" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  shame.  Work  was  again  knocked  off,  and 
a  search  for  the  boy  begun.  The  horses  were 
hungry,  but  one  was  hitched  to  the  drag,  and  the 
tracks  of  the  animal  and  the  snow-shoes  were  fol- 
lowed. 

Had  Chuck  known  that  friendly  assistance 
was  hastening  to  him,  he  might  have  managed  a 
little  better  that  third  morning.  It  had  grown 
bitterly  cold,  and  a  thick  snow  was  falling.  The 
tracks  would  soon  be  obliterated,  and  the  boy's 
courage  was  waning.  He  chided  himself  for  a 
fool,  starting  out  on  his  wild  hunt  alone  after 
the  fiercest  of  northern  game.  If  he  did  corner 
it  now,  the  chances  were  that  the  animal  would 
get  him.  His  small  store  of  food  was  exhausted. 
He  had  not  intended  to  go  so  far,  but  every  time 
he  started  to  turn  back,  the  sting  of  the  insult 
brought  him  new  strength,  and  he  pushed  on. 
He  had  thought  that  snow  would  quench  his 
thirst,  but  the  little  that  melted  in  his  mouth 
only  increased  his  craving  for  water,  and  he 
watched  eagerly  for  a  stream. 

The  moose  had  luckily  turned  into  a  thick 
wood,  and  its  tracks  were  protected  from  thg  new 
snow.  On,  on  sped  the  boy,  and  his  faltering 
steps  at  last  brought  him  to  a  tiny  creek.  Sinking 
down  at  the  edge,  he  started  to  break  the  ice, 
when   he   noticed   a   hole    farther   down.      Half 
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crawling,  half  dragging  his  tired  Hnibs,  he  stooped 
to  slake  his  thirst.  Too  wise  to  dip  his  hands  in 
the  icy  flow,  he  pursed  his  lips  and  sucked  a 
welcome  draught.  Lying  on  his  back,  he  pon- 
dered on  his  predicament.  During  his  whole 
journey  he  had  not  seen  a  trace  of  human  life. 
Chuck  knew  he  could  not  last  through  another 
night  in  tliat  cold,  and  tears  welled  into  his  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  his  mother.  Stupidly  he  looked 
at  the  hole  in  the  ice.  Why — it  had  begun  to 
freeze  already !  Suddenly  he  wondered  what 
made  the  hole,  and  he  found  he  was  sitting  right 
in  the  moose  tracks.  The  animal  had  broken  the 
ice  only  a  few  moments  before  Chuck  arrived, 
and  it  must  be  near. 

A  last  flicker  of  courage  made  the  boy  stumble 
to  his  feet.  His  prize  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
he  had  only  a  little  distance  to  go.  By  its  tracks. 
Chuck  saw  it  was  traveling  slowly,  and  he 
might  find  it  sleeping.  He  moved  very  cautiously 
now.  Luckily,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
direction  which  the  moose  had  taken.  What  he 
could  do  with  the  animal  if  he  killed  it,  Chuck 
did  not  stop  to  consider.  He  had  started  after  it, 
and  his  weakened  condition  was  no  excuse,  in 
the  boy's  mind,  to  pause  on  the  brink  of  success. 

Silently  he  slipped  along.  Yes,  the  tracks  were 
fresher  than  they  had  ever  been;  and  just  as  he 
turned  a  curve,  he  saw  his  prey  sleeping  in  a 
small  clump  of  bushes.  Chuck  was  more 
afraid,  than  anything  else.  Unless  he  killed  the 
moose  with  the  first  shot,  there  would  be  small 
chance  for  him.  He  knew  enough  to  select  a 
large  tree  and,  resting  his  exhausted  body  against 
it,  took  careful  aim.  That  is,  he  tried  to,  but 
several  times  he  rested  his  gun  on  the  ground, 
hoping  the  trembling  of  his  arm  would  cease.  The 
moose  stirred.     Quickly  Chuck  aimed  and  fired. 

In  a  daze  he  saw  the  creature  spring  to  its  feet, 
head  lowered,  and  dash  forward  in  his  direction. 
It  certainly  looked  as  if  it  was  all  up  for 
Chuck.  Throwing  one  arm  around  the  trunk, 
to  keep  from  falling,  he  fired  again;  but  the 
bullet  only  stung  the  moose  in  the  flank,  and  it 
rushed  at  him.  Chuck  forgot  his  gun,  forgot 
everything.  His  only  idea  was  to  keep  the  tree 
between  him  and  the  infuriated  beast.  Snorting 
and  bellowing,  it  plunged  at  him,  striking  its  cruel 
horns  against  the  trunk  as  Chuck  dodged.  Its 
breath  was  hot  as  it  flew  past  him.  Quickly  the 
moose  wheeled  and  charged  again.  This  time 
Chuck  was  not  prepared,  and  his  clumsy  snow- 
shoes  hindered  his  movements.  He  heard  his 
clothing  tear,  as  the  antlers  reached  him.  But  the 
moose   could   not    free    its  horns,   and  then   the 


boy  felt  himself  raised  and  flung  into  the  bushes. 
Towering  above  him  was  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  it  stamped  and  struggled  to  free  itself, 
but  only  entangling  its  horns  in  the  bushes.  One 
moment  the  animal  paused ;  but  in  that  moment 
Chuck  remembered  the  forgotten  rifle  that  he 
still  clutched  in  liis  hand.  He  was  not  trembling 
now.  Placing  the  muzzle  almost  against  the  ani- 
mal's breast.  Chuck  shut  his  eyes  and  fired.  The 
great  creature  shuddered,  tottered  to  one  side, 
and  fell  crashing  in  the  bushes. 

The  rescue  party  were  irritated  by  the  long  run, 
and  furious  with  the  boy  for  his  foolhardiness. 
The  horse  was  winded  and  the  men  in  need  of 
food.  If  they  did  not  find  Chuck  within  the  hour, 
they  had  agreed  to  turn  back. 

"Looks  like  moose-birds,  over  thar,"  said  one 
of  the  group,  at  last,  pointing  to  a  flock  of  grey- 
ish birds,  a  little  larger  than  robins.  Over  a 
certain  spot  in  the  woods  the  birds  chirped  and 
hovered.  Wherever  there  is  a  kill,  these  crea- 
tures are  sure  to  be  waiting  their  share,  and  the 
woodsmen  discussed  the  situation. 

"If  that  kid  has  bagged  the  moose,  I  '11  forgit 
this  long  tramp,"  one  remarked. 

"If  the  kid  and  the  moose  has  met,  there  '11 
be  only  one  answer — a  funeral,"  replied  the  boss. 

Rounding  the  same  turn  that  Chuck  had,  they 
saw  the  fallen  moose,  and  overhead  the  impatient 
moose-birds  waiting.  Cautiously  they  approached, 
for  the  moose  often  fights  most  savagely  when 
wounded,  and  the  men  were  too  old  at  the  game 
to  be  caught  napping. 

"I  guess  we  'II  have  moose  for  our  next  meal," 
said  the  boss,  and  raised  his  gun  to  give  the  big 
beast  another  slug  for  safety. 

'Look  out,  the  kid  is  there!" 

Amazed,  they  all  paused.  Finally,  assured  that 
the  moose  was  dead,  they  hastened  to  Chuck. 
There,  curled  up.  as  if  in  the  great  creature's  em- 
brace, lay  the  pale,  motionless  boy.  The  warmth 
of  the  moose  had  kejTt  him  from  freezing. 
Stunned  by  the  fall,  he  had  remained  where  he 
lay.  sleei)ing  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

They  did  not  disturb  Chuck  at  first,  but  pres- 
ently he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  stupidly  at 
the  men. 

"I  guess  I  ain't  a-feared  of  my  own  shadow, 
am  I  ?"  There  was  still  defiance  in  the  drowsy, 
pathetic  voice. 

"No,  sonny.  You  're  all  right !"  and  there  was 
the  suspicion  of  a  tremble  in  the  big  bass  voice, 
as  the  boss  gently  picked  the  boy  up  and  laid  him 
on  the  drag. 


A  TENNESSEE   "FOTIR-H'    »,1KL    \W)N  A  KEGISTEBED  JERSEY   IIEIEEU.      (SEE   PAGE  552) 

THE  WONDERFUL  "EOUR-H"  CLUBS 

BY  TALBOT  WORTHINGTON 


Not  many  of  us  know  that  of  every  three  workers 
in  this  country — laborers  for  money— one  is  a 
farmer.  The  Department  of  Agricuhure  ever 
since  its  establishment  has  shown  a  paternal  inter- 
est in  the  farmer,  giving  him  seeds  and  sending 
out  pamphlets  which  would  teach  him  how  to 
grow  bigger  crops  and  so  make  his  work  more 
profitable. 

And  yet  a  great  majority  of  the  nearly  seven 
million  farmers  showed  little  disposition  to  profit 
by  these  opportunities ;  they  preferred  to  follow 
the  methods  of  their  fathers  before  them,  and  the 
Department  was  at  its  wits'  end  how  to  overcome 
this  indifference,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
boys  of  the  farms  were  much  more  ready  than 
their  elders  to  take  up  and  apply  new  ideas. 

So  the  Department  sent  out  trained  workers, 
or  "demonstrators,"  into  the  rural  communities, 
who  met  with  groups  of  these  boys,  teaching  and 
advising  them,  with  the  result  that  these  young 
folks  gave  practical  demonstration  of  what 
science  applied  to  farming  could  accomplish. 
Their  astonishing  success  brought  home  to  the 
old-fashioned,  unprogressive  farmer,  as  nothing 
else  could,  the  value  of  the  advice  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been  so  freely  offer- 
ing them  for  many  years.  Agricultural  colleges 
and  other  schools  throughout  the  country  had 
been  doing  much  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
scientific    farming   among   the    young    people    of 


their  communities,  so  when  in  1907.  with  the  first 
government  corn-club,  came  the  idea  of  organiz- 
ing these  young  people,  all  these  independent  ac- 
tivities quickly  coalesced  into  a  big,  country- wide 
organization  that  has  already  enlisted  thousands 
of  young  folk  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eigh- 
teen and  is  still  growing,  like  the  young  giant 
that  it  is.  The  "Four-H  Clubs"  they  are  called — 
a  general  name  that  now  covers  the  activities  of 
corn-clubs,  tomato-clubs,  canning-clul)s,  mother- 
and-daughter  clubs,  potato-clubs,  pig-clubs,  poul- 
try-clubs, and  all  the  rest. 

A  four-leaf  clover  is  the  emblem  of  the  organ- 
ization. In  each  of  the  four  petals  is  the  letter 
H,  which,  being  interpreted,  stands  for  a  think- 
ing "Head,"  a  kind  "Heart,"  skilful  "Hands," 
good  "Health";  and  over  all  is  the  club  motto, 
"To  make  the  best  better." 

These  Four-H  youngsters  constitute  an  im- 
mense school,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
become  miracle-makers  of  wealth,  a  tremendous 
vitalizing  force  in  rural  life. 

Let  us  see  what  their  achievement  has  been  in 
the  Southern  States,  for  it  was  in  Mississippi  that 
the  first  organization  for  cooperative  club  work 
between  the  States  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  perfected,  and  where  the  nov.-  famous 
"Four-H"  boy  was  first  heard  of,  as  the  cham- 
pion corn-grower,  while  the  "Four-H"  girl  came 
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forward  in  South  Carolina  in  1910,  as  the  cham- 
pion tomato-f^^rower  and  canner,  three  years  later. 

The  southern  farmer  for  many  years  had 
found  his  cotton  cro])  so  readily  marketable  that, 
as  the  phrase  was,  "Cotton  was  King,"  an  auto- 
crat who  wanted  the  throne  entirely  to  himself. 
Food  crops  were  neglected,  and  the  farmers  had 
to  buy  such  supplies  from  other  States.  Then  the 
corn-club  boys  got  to  work,  and  what  happened? 

Since  1870  the  highest  average  yield  of  corn 
per  acre  in  Mississippi  for  any  ten-year  period 
had  never  exceeded  15.4  bushels.  Three  years 
after  the  leaven  of  the  first  county  corn-club 
began  to  work,  the  average  yield  rose  to  20.5 
bushels !  A  little  more  than  five  bushels  had  been 
added  to  every  one  of  the  more  than  two  million 
acres  planted.  In  the  four  years  since  1910  the 
state  average  has  never  fallen  below  18.3  bushels 
per  acre — for  fifty  years  before  the  corn-club 
boy  it  had  never  been  within  three  bushels  of 
this  figure.  Losing  this  conservative  three  bushels 
for  the  3.150,000  acres  planted  in  1913  and  the 
price  of  corn  throughout  the  country  on  Decem- 
ber first  of  that  year — 69.1  cents  per  bushel,  and 
simple  multiplication  will  give  $6,529,950  increase 
in   corn   wealth   to   this   one   State   in   which   the 


.iniuv  MooRK  Axi)  ins  TORN  ciior. 

"Four-H"  boys  were  spreading  among  their  elders 
the  proi)aganda  of  scientific  farming.  Nothing 
like  this  had  happened  for  fifty  years  before  1910, 
but  it  has  been  happening  ever  since. 

But  there  are  other  facts  even  more  impres- 
sive. The  highest  nation-wide  average  yield  per 
acre  for  corn  ever  recorded  by  the  Government 
was  30.8  bushels  in  1872.  In  1915  the  nearly 
3000    corn-club    l)oys    of    fleorgi^    <'\veraged    58 


bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  adults  averaged 
around  15  bushels.  The  boys  were  listening  and 
learning ;  the  patriarchs  were  going  along  in  the 
same  archaic  way.  If  Georgia's  four  million 
acres  had  been  cultivated  by  boys,  the  State  would 
have  been  richer  by  more  than  $150,000,000,  in- 
stead of  the  $50,000,000  that  year's  crop  was 
worth ! 

The  highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
the  American  farmer's  boy  is  that  of  "World- 
champion  Boy  Corn-grower,"  a  title  first  given 
in  1910  to  Jerry  Moore,  of  South  Carolina.  His 
crop  that  year  measured  228.75  bushels  from  his 
one  acre.  No  one  can  say  exactly  what  this  fif- 
teen-year-old boy  was  worth  to  the  nation.  They 
believe  in  Washington  and  in  the  South  that  his 
value  should  be  computed  in  millions.  He  ex- 
pended over  ninety  dollars  in  fertilizers,  and 
when  his  accounts  were  audited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  he  had  cleaned  up  a  profit  of 
ninety-one  dollars.  If  you  were  to  advise  a 
farmer  who  intended  to  plant  a  hundred  acres  of 
corn  to  invest  nine  thousand  dollars  in  fertilizers, 
he  would  say  you  were  crazy !  No  one  took  that 
view  of  young  Jerry  Moore !  South  Carolina 
appreciated  him  so  far  as  to  vote  a  unanimous 
legislative  resolution  awarding  him  a  special 
diploma  and  a  free  education  in  the  State's  agri- 
cultural college.  Everybody  wanted  to  use  him 
for  advertising  purposes — railroads,  farming-im- 
plement makers,  real-estate  people,  and  to  fertili- 
zer manufacturers  his  name  was  as  valual)le  as  an 
opera  star's  endorsement  for  cold  cream. 

But  Jerry's  achievement  was  a  wonderful  in- 
centive to  his  "Four-H"  brethren  in  the  other 
Southern  States.  Within  four  years  the  corn-clubs 
of  the  South  had  ''discovered"  1751  boys  who 
reached  the  one-hundred-bushels-an-acre  mark. 
The  year  when  Jerry  Moore  was  world  champion 
there  were  171  of  these  boys;  the  next  year,  in 
191 1,  there  were  327,  and  in  1912  there  were 
493!  Then  in  1913  Jerry's  record  wa->  surpassed 
l)y  an  Alabama  boy.  Walker  Lee  Dunson,  of 
Alexandria,  whose  one-acre  crop  measured  232.7 
bushels. 

The  Government  is  very  particular  regarding 
these  honors.  They  have  a  rigid  system  of  veri- 
fication. The  accredited  demonstrator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  expert  farmers  of 
the  locality  carefully  measure  the  acre's  crop  and 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  its  correctness.  And  there 
is  also  a  marking. system.  Economy  of  culture 
is  as  important  as  quantity.  The  "corn-club  boy" 
not  only  is  given  careful  teaching,  but  must  make 
a  daily  record  of  his  work.  Jerry  Moore's  crop 
cost  him  42  cents  a  bushel, — but  Walker  Lee 
DuuJ^on's  cost  more  than  fifty  per  cent  less — 19.Q 
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cents  a  bushel.    His  profit  was  double  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

The    price   of   corn   the   year   of    Walker   Lee 
Dunson's  crop  averaged  69.1   cents  a  bushel,  so 


WALKER  LEE  DUNStiN   AM.   HIS  FAMOUS  ACRE 

under  normal  conditions  he  made  a  profit  of  al- 
most fifty  cents  for  each  of  the  232  bushels  raised. 
He  really  made  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  how- 
ever, since  his  crop  possessed  a  high  value  as 
seed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  winning  boys  have 
received  as  high  as  five  dollars  a  bushel  for  their 
corn. 

Another  factor  in  the  Government's  reckoning 
is  the  quality  of  the  required  report.  "How  I 
Raised  My  Crop,"  Jerry  Moore's  crop  history, 
was  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  an  enterprising 
southern  newspaper,  and  the  demand  was  suffi- 
cient to  exhaust  the  edition.  The  points,  as  they 
count  with  the  Government  in  corn-club  com- 
petition, are  these : 

1.  Greatest  yield  per  acre 30 

2.  Best  showing  of  profit  on  investment..  30 

3.  Best  exhibit  of  ten  ears 20 

4.  Best-written    history,     or    account,     en- 
titled :    "How  I  Made  My  Crop" 20 

I'oo 

Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture  decided 
that  all  the  States— the  thirty-three  other  States — 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  "Four-H"  boy. 
There  was  a  general  call  for  him — and  there  was 
need  of  him  in  other  agricultural   activities   be- 


sides corn.  Wherever  he  appeared,  ploughing  a 
deeper  furrow  in  the  earth,  unloosing  from  the 
soil  the  golden  Hood  that  the  Government  had 
been  vainly  striving  to  get  from  his  father,  the 
community  in  which  he  lived 
showed  a  lively  appreciation 
for  him.  A  cham])ion  "F'our- 
H"  boy  became  an  important 
asset  to  his  State. 

What    use    to    endeavor    to 
bring  back   to  the   land   those 
who  had  already  abandoned  it 
for    work    in   the   cities    when 
this  great   boy-and-girl  move- 
ment   was    proving    strong 
enough  to  hold  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  the  farms?  The  rolls 
of  the  colleges,  state  universi- 
ties, and  other  schools  were  be- 
ing swelled  by  students  of  the 
"Four-H"     brand  —  most      of 
them    paying    their    own    ex- 
penses.     Boards    of    trade    in 
county-seats   and   large   cities, 
who  knew  that  increased  pro- 
duction meant  bigger  bank  de- 
posits, offered  valuable  prizes, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  five 
hundred  dollars  in  gold,  to  the 
state  champion.   Money  was  subscribed  to  send  the 
boys  to  Washington  and  New  York,  and  in  Ohio 
the  business  men  paid  to  send  the  entire  1200  boys 
of  the  corn-clubs  of  that  State.   The  Government 
gave  no  money  rewards,  and  viewed  with  anxiety 
some  of  these  gifts.   They  have  suggested  that  the 
best  gift  is  a  free  scholarship  and  exjjenses  in  the 
state  agricultural   college,  now  cooperating  with 
the  Government  in  the  extension  of  this  juvenile 
wonder-working.     And  this  wise  suggestion,  both 
for  boys  and  girls,  is  now  being  very  generally 
accepted. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  county  of 
•Vroostook,  Maine,  would  furnish  the  champion 
l)oy  potato-grower  of  the  world,  but  he  appeared 
first  in  the  West  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since.  In  Utah,  in  1913,  Merle  Hyer,  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Cache  County,  on  one  half  an  acre  produced 
a  crop  weighing  22,920  pounds  and  measuring 
382  bushels,  equivalent  to  764  bushels  on  a  full 
acre.  His  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  was 
$199.20,  and  he  received  the  prize  of  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  offered  by  the  Copper  National 
Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
there  had  never  been  a  record  like  this.  Then, 
in  191 5,  the  championship  of  the  world  went  to 
Washington    State,    to    Gilbert    B.    Finnigan,    of 
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Snohomish.  This  hoy's  yield  was  871  hushels  to 
the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $77.51,  and  with  a  net 
profit  of  $314.43.  This  hoy  did  not,  however, 
make  the   ti^rcatest   profit.      Charles    Lanihertson. 


G.    W.    ANDER.SON   AND    HIS    I'UIZE    I'OTATOES. 

of  Hudson.  W  yoming,  with  a  crop  of  640  hushels 
to  the  acre,  made  a  profit  of  $672.00 ! 

The  results  in  corn  culture  were  interesting  in 
their  teaching  that  "hundred-hushel  hoys"  are 
possihle  outside  the  South,  even  in  the  "aban- 
doned-farm belt"  of  New  England.  Hoyt  Quimby, 
of  New  Hampshire,  raised  124  bushels;  John  E. 
DeVine,  of  Massachusetts,  117  Inishels;  Robert 
Mack  and  Ormsby  Scudder,  of  New  Jersey,  103 
and  102  bushels  respectively;  Roy  Friedcrsdorf, 
of  Indiana,  128  bushels;  Frank  Rimel,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 148  bushels;  Earl  Zeller,  of  Iowa,  139 
bushels,  all  .showing  that  the  "Four-H"  boy  will 
display  his  genius  wherever  he  may  be. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  who  has  charge  of  the  work 
in  these  States,  believes  the  city  boy  is  the  most 
to  be  i)itied,  because  the  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  brain  and  muscle  is  so  artificial.  He  accord- 
ingly plamicd  something  for  him  in  the  way  of 
little  plots  of  ground,  found  idle  everywhere  in 
big  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  so  the  hack-yard  and  market-gardening 
clubs  were  established. 

In  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Massachusetts 
these  little  gardens  of  one  twentieth  of  an  acre 
aided  in  i)Utting  the  old  Commonwealth  at  the 
head  of  the  roll  of  .States  in  191 5,  with  the  im- 
mense enrollment  of  69,381  boys  and  girls!  The 
Massachusetts  College  of  .Agriculture,  working 
with  the  Government,  includes  almost  every 
variety  of  these  clul)s.  and  there  is  hardly  a 
village  in  the  State  without  representation.  "At 
a  very  conservative  estimate,"  the  Government 
report  from  this  State  says,  "these  young  peo])le 


converted  their  spare  moments  into  value  amount- 
ing to  over  $300,000  in  191 5." 

The  market-garden  clubs  have  been  a  real  bless- 
ing to  the  manufacturing  cities.  In  Brockton 
alone  there  were  over  2500  of  them,  supervised 
by  several  expert  agriculturists.  One  boy  who 
could  not  be  controlled  at  home  or  at  school  was 
so  interested  in  his  garden  that  he  forgot  to  be 
bad.  He  made  over  twelve  dollars  from  the  sale 
of  his  products — and  has  not  been  troublesome 
since ! 

The  national  cham])ion  market-garden  boy  for 
191 5  came  from  Brockton. — Gust  W.  Ander.son, 
a.ired  vy  years.  The  products  of  his  one-twentieth 
of  an  acre  yielded  $94.78.  in  money  at  a  cost  of 
only  $14.94.  He  accomplished  nearly  everything 
])ossible  from  that  little  patch  of  ground.  What 
he  could  not  sell  fresh,  he  canned,  making  $27.42, 
and  received  $12.50  prize  money.  Anderson's 
choicest  trophy  is  the  state  sweepstakes  prize  of 
a  silver  cup  for  the  best  exhibit  of  potatoes  at 
the  State  fair — scoring  96  points.  He  won  the 
third  prize  as  a  member  of  the  canning  and 
market-gardening  club,  and  a  fourth  prize  for 
his  half-acre  of  potatoes. 

Willard  Buckler,  age  12,  of  Pittsfield,  is  the 
state-champion  pig-club  boy.    He  raised  two  pigs. 
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making  a  daily  gain,  for  the  competition  period, 
of  2.28  pounds  a  day  at  a  cost  of  6.6  cents  a 
pomid.  Buckler's  pigs  were  pronounced  "the 
best  in  the  State,"  and  he  scored  96  points.    The 


HELEN    DURHAM    AND    HER   !IU    \AR1ETIES. 

poultry-club  champion  was  J.  Harold  Merrick,  of 
Wilbraham.  His  flock  of  ten  hens  gave  him  822 
eggs  in  100  days,  and  he  made  a  dollar  and  a  half 
from  each  hen  during  that  period.  The  cost  for 
the  whole  period  was  $5.59,  or  68/100  of  a  cent 
per  egg.  F.  Earl  WilHams, 
age  13,  of  Sunderland,  was 
the  corn  champion  for  191 5, 
with  a  record  of  98  bushels 
on  one  acre. 

The  first  pig  club  taught  a 
very  important  lesson  to  the 
elders  in  its  opening  year — a 
lesson  which  will  mean  the 
saving  of  millions  to  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  Georgia  the  pig-club  boys 
endeavor  to  cut  in  half  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  pork 
products  formerly  brought 
into  the  State,  and  which  they 
lieHeve  should  be  raised  on  its 
farms. 

Orange  McGee,  of  this  first 
pig  club,  started  matters.  A 
neighboring  farmer  of  the 
patriarchal  type  rather 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  a 
little  book  from  Washington 
could  make  more  out  of  a  pig 
than  the  old  "rooting"  method.  So  the  two  took 
litter    mates    and    started    in    competition,    each 


agreeing  to  take  them  to  the  State  fair  at  Shreves- 
port.  When  fair-time  came,  the  boy's  pig  weighed 
520  pounds  and  the  neighbor's  65  pounds.  McGce. 
by  careful  accounting,  confessed  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  $15.54.  while  the  elder  had  wasted  five 
dollars  on  his.  The  pig  of  the  old  school  and 
the  pig  of  the  new  school  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  one  of  the  Southern  railroads  feh  it 
was  'good  business"  to  buy  both  and  send  them 
on  a  tour  of  instruction  all  through  the  South. 
The  price  paid  Orange  McGee  was  $58,  and  the 
other  received  $8. 

Two  years  later  the  United  States  wanted  pig 
clubs  everywhere  and  began  putting  them  into 
the  States  as  fast  as  funds  and  demonstrators 
could  be  found.  The  interest  in  this  enterprise 
is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  clubs.  All  over 
the  Southern  States,  banks,  commercial  clubs,  and 
individual  business  men  are  lending  the  boys 
money  on  notes,  with  the  boy's  signature  as  the 
only  security.  One  commercial  organization 
set  aside  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the 
boys  in  191 5,  the  owners  of  young  pigs  sold 
pure-blood  stock  to  these  boys  for  fifty  per  cent. 
less  than  the  market  price,  and  there  are  similar 
movements  in  Texas,  iVrkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

How  well  the  "Four-H"  boys  respond  to  this 
interest  in  their  behalf  may  be  judged  from  their 
part  in  the  Louisiana  State  Fair  of  1914.     They 


A  MOTHER-DAU(}HTER  CI.IB  EXHUJIT. 


came  with  nearly  200  exhibits,  the  railroads  took 
them  for  nothing,  and  the  state-fair  people  paid 
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all  the  other  expenses.  They  entered  the  lists 
with  the  experts  from  the  adjoining  States.  The 
"Four-H"  crowd  captured  ten  of  the  prizes,  in- 
cluding a  championship  and  a  reserve  grand 
championship!  Clarence  Martin  of  Crowley, 
Louisiana,  won  the  title  of  "Champion  boy  pig- 
grower  of  the  world,"  taking  his  pig  home  with 
four  ribbons  on  her  back. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  training  the 
boys  and  girls  in  Georgia  to  unite  both  corn-  and 
pig-club  activities,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
raise  a  very  fat  pig,  but  they  must  cure  their 
own  ham  and  bacon.  The  boys  of  Georgia  cut 
down  the  pork  bill  of  their  State  $200,000  the 
first  year. 

And  the  "Four-H"  girl  has  done  wonderful 
things,  too,  since  the  first  "Girls'  County  To- 
mato-club" of  forty-six  members  was  formed  at 
Aiken,  South  Carolina,  and  Katie  Gunter  of 
Aiken  County  made  a  net  profit  of  $78  from  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre — the  unit  of  cultivation  that 
has  been  adopted'  for  girls  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Government  at  once  took  up  the  tomato-club 
idea,  and  now  "Household  Economy  Clubs"  are 
established  in  every  one  of  our  States.  In  them 
the  tomato,  its  cultivation  and  canning,  holds  the 
first  place,  but  once  the  canning  lesson  is  learned, 
the  girl  can  branch  out  and  preserve  everything 
preservable  that  grows.  The  agricultural  side 
broadens  out,  too.  Some  of  the  clubs  plant  plots 
of  wheat,  following  it  from  its  sowing  until  loaves 
of  bread  of  the  members'  own  raising  and  mak- 
ing are  placed  on  the  family  supper-tables;  and 
the  "pig-club  girl"  has  distinguished  herself, 
even  in  competition  with  the  "pig-club  boy." 

Four  years  after  the  first  tomato-club  was  or- 
ganized the  girls  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States 
preserved  over  6,000,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  at 
an  estimated  profit  of  $200,000  and  the  next 
year  their  output  was  valued  at  $355,588. 

Katie  Gunter's  $78  profit  has  grown  small  in 
comparison  with  the  rapidly  increasing  earning 
capacity  of  these  girls.  Each  succeeding  "world 
tomato-champion"  has  excelled  her  predecessor, 
her  profits  mounting  steadily  to  over  one  hundred, 
two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  dollars, 
while  the  weight  of  tomatoes  raised  by  state 
champions  has  run  from  1851  pounds  in  Okla- 
homa to  7037  pounds  in  Alabama. 

A  Florida  state  champion,  whose  father  culti- 
vated large  tracts  of  tomatoes,  raised  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  yield  of  the  farm  from  her  little 
plot  of  ground.  Her  profits  from  this  excursion 
into  agriculture,  besides  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
included  two  prizes  of  $50,  in  gold,  while  a  Ten- 
nessee champion,  besides  the  profit  of  $107  from 
her  produce,  received  prize  money,  a  registered 


Jersey  heifer,  and  various  household  articles. 
Two  years  ago  her  live  stock  numbered  three,  a 
cow  and  two  heifers — the  beginning  of  a  herd. 
A  Utah  girl.  Miss  Helen  Durham,  of  Bountiful, 
preserved  92  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  7  meats,  exhibiting  them  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  This  record,  however,  has 
been  beaten  in  Tennessee,  where  two  sisters, 
twins,  preserved  126  varieties  of  food-stuffs. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  seeking  out 
the  boy  and  girl  of  the  farm,  surprised  itself  in 
two  ways :  in  finding  an  effective  instructor  for 
the  adult  farmer,  and  in  the  value  of  the  young 
people  to  the  nation,  amounting  certainly  to  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  1914  the  enrollment  was  a  little  short  of 
250.000,  but  this  year,  they  will  tell  you  in  Wash- 
ington, this  industrious,  enthusiastic  army  num- 
bers over  850.000. 

But  now  the  ambition  of  the  boy  on  the  farm 
has  been  set  ablaze,  the  Government  does  not 
wash  to  lose  him  when  reaching  his  eighteenth 
year  automatically  graduates  him  from  the  frater- 
nity of  the  four  H's.  So  there  has  been  estab- 
lished another  degree,  another  leaf, — and  a  fifth 
"H,"  which  means  "Hustle,"  —  and  the  "All 
Star"  club  boy  becomes  a  permanent  friend  of  his 
country.  All  lOO-bushel  boys  and  boys  who  have 
become  state  champions  in  any  of  these  activities 
are  "all  stars"  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some 
of  them  will  become  salaried  agents — indeed,  have 
already  become  so — of  the  "Four-H"  service. 
And  very  many  of  them  will  remain  on  the  farm 
and  get  ten  dollars  from  the  home  acres  where 
their  fathers  gained  one. 

Of  course  there  are  "all-star"  girls  as  well  as 
"all-star"  boys,  but  with  them  the  fifth  H  stands 
for  "Home." 

In  three  decades,  up  to  the  time  of  the  "Four- 
H"  boy,  the  country  had  been  obliged  to  hand 
over  one  quarter  of  its  youth  to  the  cities.  Is 
the  "Four-H"  boy  going  to  be  able  to  stem  the 
tide?     There  is  every  evidence  that  he  will. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1914,  gave  a  perpetual  endowment  to  the  thou- 
sands of  boy  and  girl  pupils  of  this  school  of  the 
fields,  and  after  1923  there  will  be  given  every 
year  to  the  forty-eight  States  $4,580,000,  a  good 
share  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  -to  the  boys  and 
girls.  And  in  1916  Congress  still  further  recog- 
nized this  great  boy-and-girl  movement  by  making 
a  special  apirropriation  of  $15,000  for  an  exhibit 
of  club  work  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  October  12-21,  1916. 
This  consisted  of  exhibits  of  products,  demonstra- 
tions, and  judging  contests  by  teams  of  boys  and 
girls  from  ten  North  Atlantic  States. 
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A   Review  of   Current   Events 
BY  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


OUR  FIRST  WAR  ANNIVERSARY 

On  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1917,  President 
Wilson  signed  the  Act  of  Congress  declaring  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Imperial  Government. 
In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  that  has 
passed  since  then,  we  find  that  the  record  is  one 
of  organization  leading  up  steadily,  and  as  rapidly 
as  could  be  expected,  to  full  realization  of  the 
best  hopes  of  Americans  for  an  active  and  de- 
cisive part  in  the  operations 
on  European  battle-fields. 

In  April  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  began  its 
important  work  of  placing  be- 
fore the  people  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  the  Government 
in  the  war.  German  and 
Austrian  ships  interned  in 
American  ports  were  seized, 
and  the  first  appropriation  of 
war  funds  was  made  by  Con- 
gress. In  May  the  first  Lib- 
erty Loan  was  started ;  it 
raised  two  billion  dollars  by 
popular  subscription.  The 
Espionage  Bill  was  passed, 
the  Selective  Military  Con- 
scription Bill  was  signed  by 
the  President,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  War  Risk  Insurance 
was  established. 

In  June  the  first  American 
troops,  those  of  General 
P  e  r  s  h  i  n  g's  expeditionary 
force,  landed  in  France. 

In  July  the  President  placed  fuel  and  various 
foods  under  Government  control ;  contracts  were 
let  for  the  building  of  348  wooden  ships  and  yj 
steel  ships;  Secretary  Baker  drew  the  first  num- 


ber from  the  box  in  the  draft;  $640,000,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  aircraft,  and 
the  War  Industries  Board  was  created,  as  a  part 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  At  the  end 
of  July  558,858  men  had  enlisted  voluntarily  in 
the  military  and  naval  services. 

In  August  the  Government  fixed  prices  on 
wheat  and  coal,  an  embargo  was  placed  on  ship- 
ments of  food  and  goods  needed  for  national 
defense,    and    the    Food    Administration    formed 


Cownghl  by  Committee  on  I'ublic  liUuiiuation 

ONE  OF  TUE  HUNDREDS  OK  SUH'S  .NOW  BEING  Blll-T  IIEIU; 


the  wheat  corporation ;  new  ship-building  yards 
were  contracted  for,  to  cost  thirty-five  million 
dollars;  the  President  rejected  the  Pope's  plea 
for  peace;  the  National  Guard,  300,000  strong. 
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was  mustered  in,  and  the  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  reached  a  total  of  943.141. 


the  United  States  at  the  war  conference  of  the 
AUics  in  Paris,  and  the  registration  of  enemy 
aUcns  is  hcjjfun.  The  graves  of  the  first  American 
soldiers  to  fall  in  battle  are  marked,  "Here  lie 
the  first  soldiers  of  the  great  Republic  of  the 
United  States  who  died  on  the  soil  of  France, 
November  3,  1917." 

In  December  we  began  eating  "war  bread"  and 
buying  War  Savings  Stamps.  The  Government 
took  over  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Fuel  Administration  ordered  a  series 
of  "heatless  Mondays."  After  the  closest  kind 
of  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  War  Dc- 


Q  Itrowi  Brothers 
SEITEMISER— CITIZEN  SOLDIERS  GO- 
ING TO  THE  CAMI'S. 

September  found  the  citizen 
soldiers  going  to  the  camps. 
In  this  month  Congress  passed 
a  war  bill  appropriating  eleven 
billions  of  dollars;  the  Presi- 
dent placed  an  embargo  on  ex- 
ports of  gold ;  the  Liberty  mo- 
tor was  perfected  for  our 
aeroplanes ;  and  Secretary 
Lansing  and  Viscount  Ishii 
concluded  a  friendly  agree- 
ment between  their  Govern- 
ments. 

The  second  Liberty  Loan  is 
the  great  event  in  October; 
more  than  nine  million  sub- 
scribers take  nearly  five  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds.  The 
War  Trade  Board  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  case  of  the  first 
shell  fired  by  American  sol- 
diers in  France  is  sent  to  the 
President. 

In  November,  food  distrib- 
utors are  put  under  govern- 
ment license;  the  United  States  Shipbuilding 
Board  fixes  wage  scales  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards;  a  million  families  enroll  under  the 
Food  Administration;  Colonel  House  represents 
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FEBRUARY    22— I'ARADE   OK   CITIZE.N   SOLDIERS  IN   NEW   YORK    CITY. 


partment,  certain  administrative  reforms  were 
made  that  gave  the  country  every  assurance  that 
its  war  affairs  would  be  handled  in  the  most 
efficient  way. 
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In  the  early  part  of  191 8  Russia  held  the  center 
of  the  stage — and  acted  very  badly  !  The  Allies, 
in  several  instances,  stated  their  i)eace  terms  most 
plainly,  while  Germany  continued  to  play  fast  and 
loose,  gaining-  time  by  a  discussion  in  which  she 
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CKOWD    CLOSING    IN    AFTER   THE   BRITISH   TANK,    THE   FINAL 
YORK  CITY  PARAbE  ON  FEBRUARY  22,   19 

had  no  serious  intention  of  reaching  a  settlement. 
In  America  there  were  contests  of  power  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  War  Department  effected  a  better 
organization,  and  President  Wilson  made  it  clear 
that  while  labor  would  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
up  the  national  work,  everything  reasonable 
would  be  done  to  assure  fair  treatment  of  the 
workman. 

In   looking  back  over   this   crowded   year,   we 
see  Uncle  Sam  performing  prodigies  of  organi- 


zation, and  moving  steadily  and  rapidly  toward 
full  exertion  of  his  mighty  strength.  The  anni- 
versary finds  the  soldiers  of  Uncle  Sam  doing 
their  full  part  in  the  titanic  struggle,  and  fighting 
bravely  and  effectively  in  the  beginning  of  what 
we  hope  will  be  the  final  phase 
of  the  effort  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy." 

ANOTHER     MONTH     IN 

THE  LONG  RECORD 

OF  THE  WAR 

In  February,  American  troops 
in  France  engaged  in  heavy 
fighting,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves as  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
are  expected  to.  At  home,  a 
new  contingent  of  72,000  men 
went  into  the  camjjs,  bringing 
the  total  of  the  National  Army 
to  685,000. 

There  was  a  "shake-up  "  in 
the  War  Department,  which 
resulted  in  much  desirable 
cutting  of  red  tape.  President 
Wilson  addressed  another 
message  to  Congress,  reaffirm- 
ing America's  purpose  never 
to  turn  back  from  her  great 
task.  The  Senate  voted  to 
limit  control  of  the  railroads 
by  the  Federal  Government  to 
a  period  ending  eighteen 
months  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  Fuel  Administra- 
tion rescinded  its  "heatless 
IMonday"  order,  subject  to 
final  action  by  the  Weather 
Man. 

The  Allied  Governments 
covenanted  to  give  full  power 
to  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
and  to  handle  their  armies  as 

FEATURE  OF  THE  NEW  ,  •..       j-         *•  T-i  • 

^g  one  under  its  direction.     This 

resulted  in  the  retirement  of 
General  Robertson  as  British  Chief  of  Staff'.  It 
fits  exactly,  however,  with  our  Administration's 
idea  of  proper  handling  of  the  military  measures 
of  the  Allies. 

Italy  continued  fighting  bravely  and  success- 
fully against  the  invading  armies  of  Austria. 
The  Greek  army  was  mobilized,  and  fought  gal- 
lantly on  the  Macedonian  front.  Greece  had 
been  supplied  with  munitions  by  the  Allies. 

In  the  east  chaos  ruled.  The  Bolshevik  troops 
took   Kief,   Odessa,  and  Orenburg.     The   Ruma- 
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nians  occupied  Kishinef.  The  Ukraine  iikkIc  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany.  The  liolslieviki, 
in  their  rather  unconventional  way,  declared  Rus- 
sia out  of  the  war  and  ordered  demobiHzation  of 


^ 
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(;i;.m;u.\i-  sik  wmj-iam  kohioutson. 

their  forces.  Germany,  putting  no  faith  in  these 
assurances,  sent  troops  into  Russia,  and  finally 
the  Bolshevik  "rulers"  surrendered — officially. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  German  troops  were 
prushing  ahead  in  Russian  territory,  Austrian 
troops  were  attacking  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Japan 
was  preparing  to  invade  Siberia. 

The  situation  on  the  eastern  line  gave  good 
promise  of  continuing  to  divert  a  part  of  Ber- 
lin's attention  and  strength  from  the  great  spring 
movement  promised  on  the  western  front.  It 
also,  unfortunately,  assured  Germany  of  valuable 
supplies  of  munitions. 

TiiK  Bolsheviki,  agreeing  to  give  up  to  the 
enemies  of  civilization  a  large  area  of  territory, 
to  pay  a  huge  indemnity,  and  turn  over  to  their 
conquerors  Russia's  commercial  future,  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  warning  of  the  consequences 
of  government  by  theory. 

This  marks  the  end  of  another  epoch  in  the 
Great  War.  Russia  is  out  of  it.  There  remains 
the, mass  of  population,  a  helpless  giant,  unused 
to  freedom,  unable  to  defend  itself  without  lead- 
ership. It  will  impose  upon  the  Germans  the 
difficult  and  distracting  task  of  keeping  order, 
and  will  serve  to  divert  some  of  Berlin's  atten- 
tion, and  a  good  many  men,  from  the  western 
front. 


The  Bolsheviki  sowed  the  wind,  and  will  reap 
the  whirlwind.  The  shame  of  Russia  is  complete. 
When  the  nations  that  love  peace  and  honor  have 
conquered  the  imperial  house  that  despises  honor 
and  hates  peace,  Russia  will  be  raised  from  the 
mire  into  which  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  friends  of 
error  and  folly,  have  thrown  her. 

SOLDIERS'  INSURANCE  BETTER  THAN 
PENSIONS 

TiiKRE  is  one  matter  of  public  policy  for  .Amer- 
ica at  war  about  which  there  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
agreement and  no  inclination  to  debate;  and  that 
is  the  decision  to  protect  soldiers  and  their  de- 
pendents against  suffering  resulting  from  sick- 
ness or  injuries  incurred  in  military  service  by 
means  of  insurance  rather  than  pensions.  The 
old  pension  system  was  expensive  and  in  many 
ways  unsatisfactory.  The  new  system  is  very 
much  more  businesslike,  and  will  work  far  better 
both  for  the  Government  and  for  the  soldiers 
and  their  families. 

On  June  30,  1916,  there  were  on  the  roll  of  the 
Pension  Office  235.536  names  of  widows  of  Civil 
War  veterans.  The  total  number  of  pensioners 
of  the  Government  at  that  time  was  709,572. 

The  total  amounts  paid  to  pensioners  of  our 
various  wars  liave  been  as  follow^s :  Revolution- 
ary War,  seventy  million  dollars;  War  of  1812, 
forty-five  millions;  Indian  wars,  thirteen  millions; 
the  Mexican  War,  fifty  millions;  the  Civil  War, 
up  to  1917,  $4,765,075,020;  and  the  Spanish  War 
and  the  Philippine  insurrection,  fifty-three  mil- 
lions. Thus  about  five  billion  dollars  has  been 
paid  out  in  pensions  for  military  service. 

Amounts  paid  in  some  single  years  have  been 
as  follows:  1910,  $123,173,717;  1912,  $135,591,- 
956;    1914,  $139,682,186;   and   1916,   $155,029,426. 

These  pensions,  graded  according  to  the  sol- 
diers' age  and  the  service  rendered,  have  run 
from  $13  a  month  to  $30  a  month. 

When  the  United  States  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  the  peace  of  the  world  in  this  greatest 
of  all  wars,  it  was  ai)parent  that  a  better  system 
must  be  devised  and  put  into  early  oj)eration.  In 
October  of  1917  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  by  which  $141,- 
000,000  was  appropriated  for  military  and  naval 
family  allowance,  $12,150,000  for  compensation 
for  disabling  injuries,  and  $23,000,000  for  life 
insurance.  The  care  of  the  soldier's  dependents 
is  now  assured  by  process  of  law,  and  full  ])ro- 
vision  is  made  for  the  care  of  soldiers  rendered 
helpless  by  sickness  or  wounds.  And  the  soldier 
may  buy  $5,000  worth  of  insurance  at  $3.25  a 
month  if  he  is  21,  $3.45  a  month  if  he  is  30,  and 
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at  corresponding  rates  for  other  ages.  He  may, 
if  he  so  desires,  take  out  a  poHcy  as  high  as 
$10,000.  A  five-thousand-dollar  policy  yields  a 
monthly  payment  to  the  heneficiary  of  $28.75, 
almost  equal  to  the  highest  amount  that  used  to 
be  paid  in  a  pension  to  the  relative  of  a  private 
soldier. 

General  Pershing's  army  in  France  took  out 
policies  aggregating  at  least  $900,000,000.  The 
men  in  service  at  home  also  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  insure  their  lives ;  at  Camp  Dix 
98  per  cent,  of  the  officers  and  men  took  out 
policies.  A  newspaper  report  said:  "All  the 
features  of  this  new^  insurance  plan  are  highly 
praised  by  officers  of  the  Allies'  armies,  many 
of  whom  think  that  it  will  solve  the  pension 
problem  better  than  anything  heretofore  pro- 
posed. It  is  believed  that  some  modification  of 
this  insurance  plan  will  be  adopted  by  the  other 
armies." 

THROUGH    THE    WATCH    TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

The  Bolshevik  idea  of  government  was  illus- 
trated for  us  Americans,  to  whom  it  is  a  very 
strange  idea  indeed,  when  the  Russian  ship  5"/n7- 
ka  called  at  the  port  of  Seattle.  She  brought  a 
cargo  of  goods,  and  expected  to  take  back  a  load 
of  hides  and  rails  that  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Kerensky  Government.  As  our  Government  had 
not  officially  recognized  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment, the  supplies  could  not  be  delivered  to  the 
ship.  But  she  was  offered  a  cargo  of  steel  to  be 
carried  to  Japan.  Did  the  question  go  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship  for  decision?  Not  at  all!  A 
vote  was  taken  by  the  crew  as  a  managing  com- 
mittee!  Actually,  the  captain  of  the  ship  was 
elected  to  his  office  in  the  same  way. 

If  suggestions  made  in  its  report  to  the  British 
Ministry  of  Munitions  by  Lord  Haldane's  com- 
mittee on  fuel  conservation  bear  fruit,  the  con- 
duct of  industry  in  England  will  be  revolution- 
ized. The  committee  suggested  that  all  power  for 
the  great  industries  be  distributed  from  a  small 
numl)er  of  generating  plants.  By  such  a  distri- 
bution of  electric  power,  it  is  estimated,  Great 
Britain  can  save  more  than  half  the  coal  now  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  boys  who  are  now  study- 
ing engineering  are  going  to  do  some  wonderful 
things  in  the  years  after  the  war. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports 
that  in  1916  350,000  tons  of  copper,  96,300  tons 
of  lead,  and  115,000  tons  of  zinc  after  being  used 
were   melted   again,   and   so   made   available    for 


further  use.  Twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  was  saved 
from  the  scrap-heap.  There  is  conservation  of 
resources  for  you ! 

EvERYHODY  who  raised  one  potato,  or  cabbage, 
or  ear  of  corn,  or  turnip  last  year  will  be  ex- 
])ected  this  year  to  make  two  of  them  grow  where 
that  one  did.  l-'or  the  amateur  farmer  there  is 
nothing,  we  suppose,  quite  equal  to  the  bean  for 
ease  of  cultivation,  for  percentage  of  return  on 
the  investment,  and  for  all-round  usefulness 
when  harvested.  It  takes  a  pretty  good  farmer 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  but  beans  will 
grow  for  anybody.     Try  a  ])lanting  this  spring! 

A  YOUNG  man  who  graduated  from  college  last 
June,  and  is  now  with  the  army  in  France,  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  at  home  about  how  long  the  war 
is  going  to  last,  said:  "A  French  officer,  when 
asked  that  question,  replied,  'When  the  war 
broke  out  I  thought  it  was  good  for  about  two 
years;  then  when  the  English  began  bringing 
over  troops  they  rented  the  land  they  needed  for 
camps  for  a  term  of  three  years,  so  I  decided 
that  was  how  long  the  war  would  last.  Now 
the  Americans  come  along,  and  instead  of  renting 
the  land  they  buy  it  outright — i  don't  know 
what  to  think  now!'"  At  any  rate,  the  French 
officer  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  mean  to  "see 
it  through." 

In  the  calendar  year  1917  the  United  States  ex- 
ported $6,226,255,654  worth  of  merchandise, 
$371,883,884  worth  of  gold,  and  $84,130,876  worth 
of  silver.  In  the  same  twelve  months  our  im- 
ports were:  merchandise.  $2,952,465,955;  gold, 
$537,854,374;  silver,  $53,340,832.  The  total  of 
exports  exceeded  that  of  imports  by  $3,138,609, 
253.  The  value  of  imports,  as  well  as  that  of  ex- 
ports, was  higher  last  year  than  the  year  before. 

After  a  winter  like  that  of  1917-18,  it  seems 
strange  to  be  threatened  with  an  ice  famine.  But 
the  ammonia  used  in  luaking  artificial  ice  is 
needed  for  war  supplies. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
membership  drive  was  made  between  February 
12  and  February  22 — and  another,  and  more  at- 
tractive one.  to  say  that  it  began  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  and  ended  on  Washington's. 

As  representative  of  Japan  in  America,  Viscount 
Ishii  will  be  welcomed  by  no  one  more  heartily 
than  by  the  W^atch  Tower's  Young  Americans. 
With  a  will — Banzai  I 
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MADE  IN  AMERICA— PERHAPS  A  MILLION 
YEARS  AGO 
On  the  edge  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah, 
three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  land  are  dyked 
off,  leveled,  and  cleaned.  Then  the  water  (of 
which  every  four  tablespoonfuls  contain  one  of 
salt)  is  pumped  from  the  lake  into  great  reser- 
voirs and  allowed  to  stand  for  evaporation. 

It  is  finally  pumjjed  into  the  harvesting  pond 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  which  depth  is  main- 
tained against  the  rapid  evaporation  by  constantly 
adding  more  of  the  water.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  summer,  there  are  four  or  more  inches  of 
solid  salt  on  that  bed,  and  then  the  water  remain- 
ing is  allowed  entirely  to  evaporate. 

Clean  planks  are  thrown  down  and  men  with 
wheelbarrows  gather  the  salt  and  pile  it  in 
heaps  of  about  two  thousand  tons  each.  After 
a  short  period,  in  which  it  is  thoroughly  drained, 
it  is  either  shipped  out  as  it  is,  for  the  use  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  or  goes  into  the  refinery,  where 
grinding  and  sifting  and  i^acking  in  cartons  pre- 
pare it  for  household  use.  Its  purity  has  been 
tested  by  state  authorities  and  declared  to  be 
almost  perfect. 


When  the  waters  of  what  had  been,  in  prehis- 
toric times,  a  great  inland  lake  receded  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Oquirrh  Mountains  and 
formed  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  it  left  behind  it,  a 
hundred  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the 
new  line  of  the  Western  Pacific,  a  gigantic  bed 
of  solid  salt,  sixty  miles  long,  twelve  to  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  deep. 
State  engineers  say  that  the  amount  of  salt  in 
that  old  lake-bed  is  not  less  than  thirty  billion 
tons,  which  would  require  36,750,000  trains,  of 
twenty  cars  each,  to  ship  out. 

That  is  a  large  figure — too  large  for  ordinary 
people  clearly  to  comprehend.  If  that  number 
of  freight-cars  were  parked  close  together  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  they  would  occupy  every 
square  foot  and  then  overlap  into  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

This  salt  is  over  ninety-eight  per  cent,  pure, 
and  is  so  solidly  packed  that  when  the  railroad 
went  through,  power-drills  drove  small  holes 
four  feet  deep,  and  then  dynamite  was  used  to 
enlarge  those  holes  to  take  in  the  telegraph-poles. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Teddy  Tetzlaff  broke  all 
speed  records  in  his  automobile  dash  across  that 
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bed,  it  was  little  known,  even  in  the  Intermonn- 
tain  Region.  Now  the  advent  of  the  railroad  has 
brought  it  within  reach  of  commercial  operations, 
and  grooving-machines,  hauled  by  six-ton  motor- 
trucks, are  crossing  and  recrossing  it,  quarrying 
out  blocks  of  salt  which,  when  split  out,  have  to 
be  sawed  by  power  into  merchantable  shape. 

Much  of  this  salt  is  shipped  out  just  as  it  is 
quarried,  to  supply  the  large  demand  for  it  from 
the  great  ore-reduction  plants  and  for  the  mil- 
lions of  sheep  and  cattle  which  still  herd  on  the 
immense  open  ranges  of  the  vast  strip  between 
the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras,  the  Mexican  border 
and  the  Canadian  line. 

But  a  certain  proportion  goes  through  the  same 
refining  process  that  is  followed  at  Salt  Lake, 
and  analysis  by  state  chemists  have  shown  the 
refined  salt  to  be  almost  absolutely  pure. 

Kit  Carson  always  asserted  that  this  great 
tract — then  a  part  of  the  Great  American  Desert, 
but  now  specially  designated  as  Salduro — was  the 
only  true  desert  in  America.  Across  its  entire 
extent  not  one  atom  of  animal  or  vegetable  life 
has  ever  been  found. 

It  is  appalling  in  its  mysteries  and  deceptions. 
A  man  a  mile  away  assumes  gigantic  propor- 
tions. An  automobile  traveling  rapidly  appears 
to  be  in  the  air,  for  there  is  nothing  beneath  it 
or  to  one  side  of  it  that  gives  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  the  earth.     Twenty  miles  out  on  that 
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dazzling  salt-bed  there  is  nothing  with  which 
to  estimate  sizes  or  distances.  Not  a  single  twig 
of  sagebrush  or  greasewood  or  cactus  greets  the 
eye.  The  mountains,  fifty  miles  away,  seem  to  be 
within  easy  strolling  distance.  And  the  silence 
is  weirdly  oppressive.  Even  the  wind  has  to  put 
forth  a  good  effort  to  be  heard,  for  there  is  not 
a  twig  or  a  stone  to  break  that  wind  and  cause 
any  sound.  But,  curiously  enough,  the  beat  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  that  salt  can  be  heard  for  miles 


A  watch  laid  down  on  it  ticks  like  a  great  hall 
clock. 

It  is  always  white,  glaring  white,  for  the  faint- 
est breeze  clears  away  any  dust  which  may  have 
blown  over  from  the  sagebrush  in  the  east  or  the 
greasewood  on  the  Nevada  border.  Unless  some 
distant  mountains  stand  out,  no  horizon  is  per- 
ceptible. The  sky  and  the  ground  merge  into  one 
so  completely  that  there  is  no  visible  line. 

Sunrise  and  sunset  have  seldom  the  delightful 
shadings  seen  on  the  great  prairies  or  the  ocean. 
As  the  edge  of  the  sun  comes  up  out  of  the  sea  of 
salt,  a  gorgeous,  barbaric  sheet  of  flame  spreads 
fanlike  across  the  bed,  increasing  in  width  and 
fierceness  every  moment.  This  appearance  is 
duplicated  at  sunset.  If  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  you  cannot  tell  the  morning 
from  the  evening  sun. 

George  Frederick   Strattox. 

THE  SURFACE  OF  LIQUIDS 
The  surface  of  a  liquid  is  peculiar.  It  behaves 
as  if  it  were  a  tough,  elastic  membrane  stretched 
over  the  rest  of  the  liquid.  If  you  would  like  to 
prove  this,  take  a  tumbler  of  clean  water  and  a 
sewing-needle,  and,  holding  the  .needle  horizon- 
tally between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  lay  it 
carefully  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
needle  will  float.  This  is  remarkable,  because 
steel  is  eight  times  as  dense  as  water.  If  the 
needle  breaks  through  the 
surface,  however,  it  will  im- 
mediately sink. 

The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  Every  particle  of. 
water  in  the  glass  attracts 
every  other  particle.  The 
particles  below  the  surface 
are  attracted  on  every  side, 
hence  the  attraction  is  not 
apparent;  but  the  particles 
on  the  surface  are  pulled 
down  by  those  beneath  them, 
while  there  are  no  particles 
above  to  counteract  this  ef- 
fect. This  produces  what  is 
known  as  surface  tension — 
the  tendency  which  all  liquids  have  to  contract 
as  much  as  possible.  You  have  seen  a  soap-bub- 
ble, suspended  from  the  pipe  when  you  were  not 
blowing  it,  get  smaller  and  smaller  and  finally 
disappear.  The  bubble  is  almost  entirely  surface 
and  well  illustrates  this  tendency. 

The  smallest  area  which  a  certain  volume  can 
occupy  is  a  sphere,  and  liquids,  we  find,  will  as- 
sume this  form  if  nothing  interferes. 

A  small  quantity   of  mercury   thrown   upon   a 
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table  breaks  up  into  little  balls.  Water  will  not 
do  so,  bowever,  because  tbe  attraction  of  tbe 
table  for  tbe  water  pulls  it  out  of  sbape.  The 
mercury  particles  attract  each  other  with  a  force 
greater  than  that  of  the  table,  while  the  water 
particles  do  not.  If  in  any  way  you  could  remove 
the  attraction  of  the  table,  the  water  would  be- 
come spherical  just  as  the  mercury  does.  This 
may  be  done  by  letting  the  water  fall  upon  a 
greasy  or  dusty  surface.  The  dew  on  the  leaves 
of  certain  plants,  as  the  nasturtium,  beautifully 
illustrates  this. 

In  the  making  of  shot,  advantage  is  taken  of 
this  tendency  of  liquids  to  contract.  The  molten 
lead  is  dropped  from  a  high  tower  through  a 
sieve-like  arrangement  into  water.  As  it  falls, 
the  drops  contract  into  the  smallest  area  pos- 
sible, thereby  forming  perfect  little  spheres. 
Raindrops,  also,  are  spherical  for  the  same  reason. 

The  surface  of  a  liquid  seems  to  possess  a 
peculiar  toughness,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
certain  insects  are  able  to  run  over  the  surface 
of  water,  their  feet  making  tiny  depressions  in 
it.  And  during  a  storm  at  sea  oil  is  sometimes 
poured  over  the  water  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
waves.  Oil  has  a  tougher  surface  than  water 
and  acts  as  a  great  blanket  thrown  over  it. 

A  small  piece  of  camphor  placed  upon  water 
flies  around  in  a  lively  manner.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  camphor  weakens  the  tension 
of  the  water  wherever  it  touches  it,  and  the 
stretched  surface,  readjusting  itself,  draws  the 
camphor  in  different  directions. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a  very  interesting  and 
simple  experiment  to  illustrate  surface  tension, 
take  a  piece  of  coarse  wire  and  bend  it  into  a 
ring  with  a  handle,  A,  and  to  the  edge  of  the  ring 
tie  a  looj)  of  fine  thread,  B  (see  diagram).     Now 


dip  the  ring  into  a  very  strong  soap  solution ; 
then  touch  the  film  inside  of  the  loop  with  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper  or  with  a  hot  wire,  and  the 
loop  instantly  springs  out  into  a  circle,  C,  since, 
when  the  film  is  broken  at  the  point  the  blotter 
touches,  the  rest  of  it  immediately  contracts  into 
the  smallest  area  possible, 

L,  G,  Winston. 


LUMINOUS  PLANTS 

On  an  exceptionally  hot  June  night  Christine, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  naturalist  LinucTeus,  was 
walking  in  the  garden  when  she  noticed  that  the 
garden  nasturtium  {Tropccolum)  w^as  giving  out 
flashes  of  light.  At  once  she  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  her  father  to  the  happening,  and  he,  in 
company  with  other  scientists,  observed  the  phe- 
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nonienon  several  evenings.  The  light  was  par- 
ticularly bright  when  the  air  was  dry  and  elec- 
trical disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  were  about 
to  take  place.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  flashes  were  probably  electrical  in  origin,  and 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  most  stu- 
dents who  have  inquired  into  the  matter  in  recent 
times.  It  is  curious  that  plants  with  orange  flow- 
ers seem  more  likely  to  become  luminous  than 
those  of  another  color.  Linn?eus  considered  that 
it  was  always  w-orth  while  watching  the  marigold 
(Calc)idula),  the  African  marigold  {Tagctcs),  the 
Martagon  lily  (Lilium  martagon),  and  the  sun- 
flower (Hcliauthus)  when  the  weather  was  sul- 
try. Canon  Russell,  writing  to  "Science  Gos- 
sip" in  1 89 1,  describes  how  he  watched  some 
flowers  of  the  double  marigold  and  saw  "mimic 
lightnings"  playing  over  the  petals.  He  says: 
"Thinking  that  I  might  be  the  victim  of  an  ocular 
illusion,  I  brought  out  other  members  of  the 
household  and  asked  them  to  report  exactly  what 
they  saw.  Some  perceived  the  flashes  regularly 
enough,  but  others  only  slowly  and  after  patient 
observation,  all  eyes  not  being  equally  sensitive 
to  such  rapid  vibrations  of  light." 

Coming  to  the  flowerless  plants,  we  meet  with 
a  large  numl)cr  of  cases  of  luminosity.     In  most 
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of  these  instances  the  phenomenon  is  probahl} 
not  electrical  in  origin.  In  the  case  of  the  green 
plants  (such  as  mosses  and  seaweeds)  the  lumi- 
nosity is  probably  a  means  of  increasing  the 
scanty  light  in  the  situations  where  the  plants 
grow.  Some  kinds  of  moss  grow  in  caves ;  the 
luminous  moss  (ScJiistotcga  osmiindacca)  is  a 
good  example.  The  little  plant  must  have  light 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  The  branching  threads  of  this 
moss  bear  strange  little  globes;  each  of  these 
has  the  power  of  concentrating  the  scanty  light 
of  the  cavern.  As  a  result,  these  globes  glisten 
like  bright  disks.  In.the  case  of  many  of  the  red 
seaweeds  ( Florid ccc)  which,  we  must  remember, 
in  spite  of  their  color  are  really  green  plants,  the 
luminosity    is   probably   helpful   to   the   plant    in 
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the  same  way.  These  red  seaweeds  grow  at  a 
greater  depth  than  any  other  marine  plants  and 
the  light  is  very  scanty ;  hence  the  power  of  con- 
centrating the  few  rays  that  there  are  is  very 
useful. 

In  the  case  of  the  fungi  there  seems  to  be  small 
doubt  that  the  light  quite  often  to  be  observed  is 
phosphorescent.  In  the  south  of  France  a  species 
common  on  olive-trees  (Agariciis  olcarius)  glow 
brightly  at  certain  times.  In  many  tropical  for- 
ests the  fungi  shine  with  an  astonishingly  pow- 
erful light.  Even  in  temperate  regions  the 
strange  thread-like  processes  (mycelia)  from 
which  the  toadstools  arise  are  strongly  phosphor- 
escent. These  are  often  present  in  bits  of  rot- 
ting wood,  and  any  one  staying  in  the  country 
may  chance  upon  some  interesting  specimens. 
Just  what  benefit  the  fungi  derive  from  their  lu- 
minosity is  not  very  clear.  Kerner  has  suggested 
that  the  plants  shine  in  order  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of   fungus  flies  and  beetles,  which  deposit 


'ITIE  DITJ-ANY  BY  DAY. 

their  eggs  in  the  fungi,  and,  during  their  visits, 
help  in  the  distribution  of  the  spores. 

One  plant  which  may  be  classed  with  the  lumi- 
nous kinds  is  the  dittany  (Dictamnits) ,  a  native 
of  western  Asia,  sometimes  grown  in  gardens. 
This  plant  secretes  an  essential  oil  in  abundance; 


■A  CRACKIJNC  RED  FLA.ME  SHOOT.S  UPWARD. 


in  warm  weather  the  oil  becomes  volatile,  and  it 
is  then  highly  inflammable.  If  a  light  is  brought 
near  to  the  flower-stalk,  a  crackling  red  flame 
shoots  upward,  and  the  effect  is  very  singular. 
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The  dittany  is  commonly  called  the  burning-bush, 
and  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  plant  grows  in 
the  district  where  it  is  generally  considered  that 
the  incident  of  Moses  and  the  burning  bush  oc- 
curred. S.   Leonard   Bastin. 

A  MID-AIR  FIGHT  WITH  BALKAN  EAGLES 

Captain  Mortureux,  a  pilot  in  the  French  avia- 
tion corps,  recently  arrived  in  Paris  on  furlough 
from  Salonica,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Orient.  He  brought  with  him  two 
stuffed  eagles  which  he  shot  down  with  his  ma- 
chine-gun when  they  attacked  him  during  a  flight 
he  made  over  the  Bulgarian  lines  in  Macedonia. 

This  is  the  first  authentic  case  on  record  in 
the  annals  of  European  aviation  when  a  bird 
has  attacked  an   aeroplane. 

The  aerial  battle  between  Captain  Mortureux 
and  the  two  giant  birds  was  witnessed  by  British 
and  French  troops  in  the  advanced  trenches  over 
which  the  contest  was  fought.  The  bodies  of 
the  eagles  were  later  picked  up  by  soldiers.  One 
eagle  is  a  male  and  the  other — the  larger  one — 
a  female.  They  measure  nearly  ten  feet  from 
wing-tip  to  wing-tip,  and  stood  more  than  four 
feet  in  height. 

Captain  Mortureux's  own  account  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  was  making  a  patrol  over  the  Bulgarian  lines 
early  one  morning  when  I  saw  the  two  eagles.  They 
flew  straight  toward  me,  and  although  my  machine  was 
faster  than  they  were,  they  kept  hovering  near  me, 
since  I  had  to  swing  back  and  forth  along  a  certain 
length    of    front. 

"One  of  the  birds  darted  toward  me  just  as  I  was 
turning.  The  roar  of  the  motor  and  the  flashing  pro- 
peller blades  did  n't  scare  him  a  bit.  I  was  afraid  he 
might  get  his  talons  into  one  of  my  wings  and  tear 
the  canvas,  so  I  cruised  across  to  a  position  over  our 
lines. 

"The  birds  followed  right  after  me,  so  I  decided 
to  attack  one  of  them,  just  to  see  what  it  would  do. 
I  'banked'  to  slow  down  and  waited  until  the  eagles 
were  directly  above  and   in   front  of  me. 

"Then  I  pointed  the  nose  of  the  machine  up  and 
started  to  climb  right  toward  them  at  tremendous 
speed.  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  machine-gun  be- 
gan to  chatter.  Twenty-five  rounds  got  both  of  them. 
They   fell   screaming  and  flapping  to  earth. 

"Later,  back  in  the  city,  I  had  a  Greek  taxidermist 
mount  them.  We  captured  a  German  aviator  down 
there  some  time  ago  who  told  us  that  an  eagle  had 
raided  one  of  their  mess-camps  one  day  and  carried 
off  a  side  of  beef.  The  Balkan  eagles  are  very 
voracious." 

Captain  Mortureux  intends  to  present  one  of 
the  eagles  to  a  Paris  museum  and  will  keep  the 
other  as  a  trophy. 

Working  in  an  airplane-manufacturing  plant 
just  outside  of  Paris  is  Jules  Vedrines.  When 
he   came   back   from  the   Paris-Madrid   air-race 


before  the  war  he  had  a  sensational  story  to  tell 
of  having  been  set  upon  by  eagles  when  crossing 
the  Pyrenees.  He  now  laughs  at  the  yarn.  But 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  Captain 
Mortureux,    who  brought  "the  goods"  with  him. 

Henry  G.  Wales, 

(International   A^ews  Service.) 

THE  REDWOOD  TREE  THAT  WOULDN'T   DIE 

One  of  the  giant  redwoods  in  Mendocino  County, 
California,  has  shown  that  in  spite  of  its  com- 
bined foes,  the  wind  and  the  forest  fire,  it  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  keep  right  on  living  in  the 
same  spot  where  it  has  stood  for  years  and  years. 
During  a  terrible  storm  on  'the  mountain  the  top 
of  this  big  tree  was  broken  off,  and  later  the  trunk 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  forest  fire;  yet  enough 
vitality  remained  for  a  young  tree  to  rise  from 
the  roots  of  the  older  one  and  to  grow  up  within 
the  wide  trunk,  which  serves  as  a  protection 
against  the  wind.     The  original  tree  was  a  mag- 
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nificent  specimen  more  than  eleven  feet  in  diam- 
eter, towering  high  in  the  air,  and  its  youthful 
successor  should  be  of  goodly  size  when  the  old 
stump  is  ready  to  fall  away. 

George  F.   Paul. 
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POLLY'S  SLEEPY  STORY 

BY  JOSEPHINE  SCRIBNER  GATES. 

Author  of  the   "Live  Dolls"  stories 

"Polly  says  she  is  n't  sleepy,  and  she 
should  have  a  nap,"  said  Alother  to 
Grandmother  one  day. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Grandmother,  "she 

does  n't  need  to  take  a  nap,  I  'spose. 

How  would  you  like  a  story,  Polly?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Polly,  clasping  her 

two  hands  in  rapture. 

"Well,"  said  Grandmother,  "let  's 
sit  here  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  I  can 
tell  this  story  much  easier  when  I  can 
lean  back.  Here  's  your  cunning  blue 
pillow,  and  here  's  my  big  one.  What 's 
this  book?" 

"Oh,  Grandmother,  it  's  just  full  of 
picture  dolls — all  sorts  of  dolls.  Can't 
you  put  them  in  a  story?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  believe  they  would  like 
to  be  in  a  story,"  said  Grandmother, 
and  began : 
"Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  owned  every  doll  in  this  book. 
-'"One  afternoon  the  door-bell  rang,  and  there  in  front  was  a  coach  with  four' 
gray  ponies,  and  the  footman  blew  a  bugle  and  cried,  'Come  out!  come  out!  bring 
all  the  dolls  and  we'll  go  to  ride.' 

"This  little  girl's  name  was  Polly,  too.  and  she  hurried  to  get  on  all  the  dolls' 
coats  and  bonnets. 

"Mother  helped,  and  presently  they  were  all  stowed  away  in  the  coach. 
"The  bugle  sounded  its  gay  tune,  and  away  they  went,  far  out  into  the  coun- 
try.   Such  a  beautiful  ride  they  had,  till  by  and  by  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

"Then  Polly  saw,  far  ahead,  a  beautiful  castle.  In  every  window  twinkled 
colored  lights.  They  drove  straight  to  the  door,  the  driver  helped  them  out, 
then  cried:  'Welcome  to  our  Playhouse!' 

"The  big  door  slowly  opened.  They  hurried  in.  and  such  wonderful  things 
did  they  find! 

"Rooms  and  rooms  just  full  of  toys.  In  one,  many-colored  balloons  were  float- 
ing and  tumbling  about  over  one  another. 

"In  the  next  room  were  all  sorts  of  kites  waiting  to  fly, 

"Another  was  filled  with  toy  furniture,  and  next  to  that  was  a  room  full  of 
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dolls,  such  wonderful  dolls!  From  this  room  they  passed  on  to  one  filled  with 
wee  tables  all  set  with  doll  dishes. 

"'Sit  down — sit  down,  and  we  will  sup!' cried  the  jolly  driver. 

"This  was  'joyful  news,  and  Polly  and  the  dolls  sat  down  and  ate  the  best 
supper  vou  ever  saw;  and  then,  as  they  left  the  table,  they  all  began  to  feel  so 
sleepy  they  just  longed  to  go  to  bed. 

"  'Here!'  cried  the  driver,  'come  in  here!  It's  just  for  sleepy  ones,'  and  he  led 
them  to  a  room  full  of  cunning  little  white  beds. 

"  'Oh!'  exclaimed  Polly,  'how  lovely!'  and  at  once  she  put  each  doll  to  bed, 
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then  crept  into  the  last  one.  In  a  moment,  drowsy  eyelids  drooped,  and  soon 
all  were  sound  asleep. 

"The  birds  peeped  into  the  windows  at  the  sleeping  dolls  and  sleeping  Polly, 
and  then  llew  back  to  their  nests.  Their  chirps  grew  fainter  and  more  faint,  till 
presently  they,  too,  were  sound  asleep. 

"A  little  white  kitten  crept  softly  into  the  room.  She  pattered  over  to  each 
bed,  stood  for  a  moment  by  each  sleeper,  listened  to  the  gentle  breathing,  then 
walked  over  to  the  hearth,  where  the  fire  crackled  gently.  There,  curled  up  in  a 
little  white  heap,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  soon  she  was  sound  asleep. 

"Then  there  came  a  little  v*hite  dog  with  a  blue  ribbon  around  his  neck.    On 
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this  ribbon  was  a  weenty  bell,  and,  as  he  trotted  about,  the  little  bell  jingled. 
He  walked  over  to  each  bed,  stood  on  his  hind  legs  for  a  second  staring  a.t  the 
sleepers,  then  went  over  to  the  kit- 
ten all  curled  up  and  stared  at  her,  . 
and  then  decided  that  he,  too, 
would  take  a  nap ;  and  so,  wag- 
ging his  tail,  he  cuddled  up  in  the  ,  ^  -^ 


•TOLLY  AND  THE  J)OLLS  SAT  DOWN  AND  ATE  THE  BEST  SUPPER  YOU  EVER  SAW." 

Other  hearth-corner,  and  the  warm  breath  of  the  fire  soon  made  his  eyelids  droop, 
and-in-a-moment-the-little-white-dog-was-f-a-s-t-asleep." 

And,  will  you  believe  it?  as  Polly  listened  to  this  dear  little  drowsy  tale,  her 
eyelids  drooped  and  she,  too,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Not  only  Polly's,  but  dear  Grandmother's  eyes  soon  began  to  droop,  and  pres- 
ently, when  Mother  peeped  in,  she  smiled  to  herself  and  gently  closed  the  door. 


v/ 
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.     "a  heading    for   APRIL."       BY  ELEANOR   C.    GIBBONS,    AGE  15. 

(gold  badge,     silver  badge  won  may,  1916.) 

Many  of  our  older  readers  will  remember  the  name  of 
Mary  Graham  Bonner  as  one  of  the  Honor  Members 
in  1906  and  1907,  and  will  recall  with  pleasure  her 
contributions  to  the  League  pages.  In  one  of  the 
February  issues  of  the  "New  York  Evening  Sun"  Miss 
Bonner    was    hailed    as    the    writer    of    two    thousand 


stories  for  children  during  the  past  ten  years.  When 
asked  by  the  interviewer,  "How  did  you  become  inter- 
ested in  the  children's  field?"  she  replied  as  follows: 

"When  I  was  a  child  I  won  the  various  prizes  for 
compositions,  stories  in  the  St.  Nic-hoi,as  League  con- 
tests. I  was  almost  heartbroken  when  I  became  too 
old  to  compete  for  the  prizes ;  but  the  literary  train- 
ing which  had  been  developed  by  St.  Nicholas  en- 
couraged me  to  write  other  stories." 

Another  name  is  thus  added  to  the  ever-growing  list 
of  recognized  writers  who  began  their  literary  career 
as  members  of  the  League  and  who  remember  with 
gratitude  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  they  received 
from  it.  Miss  Bonner  has  published  several  books  and 
has  repeatedly  contributed  to  St.  Nichola.s — including  an 
article  this  month  on  the  Junior  Naval  Reserve,  printed 
in  the  department,  "For  Country  and   for  Liberty." 

To  the  tribute  which  she  offered  to  the  magazine 
and  the  League  may  be  added  here  a  message  received 
recently    from   the   mother  of  another   Honor   Member: 

"Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  say  what  a  really 
fine  thing  I  think  the  St.  Nicholas  League  is.  I 
know  it  is  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to  my  own 
small  girl,  and  am  sure  it  is  the  same  help  to  hundreds 
of  others.  St.  Nicholas  has  long  been  a  loved  addi- 
tion to  our  household." 

Wherefore  let  us  all  rejoice  in  the  achievements  of 
our  League  members,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  The 
verse  and  prose,  drawings  and  photographs  here  printed 
are  quite  worthy  to  be  compared  with  any  that  have 
preceded  them ;  and  from  the  dainty  and  charming 
"Heading  for  April"  on  this  page,  to  the  very  amusing 
one  on  page  573,  we  are  proud  of  all  the  contributions  in 
text  or  picture  that  adorn  these  League  pages  for  the 
"sunny-showery"  month  of  April. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,   COMPETITION    No.   218 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 
PROSE.    Gold  badge,  Ellen  J.  Sheehan   (age  16),  New  York.     Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Eddy   (age  12),  Cali- 
fornia; Reitza  Dine  (age  13),  Ohio;  Frances  Miller  (age  12),  California. 

VERSE,  Gold  badge,  Barbara  Burks  (age  14),  California.  Silver  badges,  Anna  Ware  Barker,  3rd  (age  16), 
Massachusetts;  Carol  Perrin  (age  16),  New  York;  Virginia  Boswell  Smith  (age  12),  Kentucky;  Margaret 
Harland    (age  12),  Massachusetts. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  badge,  Eleanor  C.  Gibbons  (age  15),  New  York.  Silver  badges,  Charles  St.  Clair  (age 
14),  'i'cxas;  Claire  Richardson  (age  14),  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Gold  badges,  Alice  Campbell  Good  (age  13),  New  York;  Michael  Morris  (age  13), 
Pennsylvania.  Silver  badges,  Wendell  Keeney  (age  14),  New  York;  Harry  B.  Milner  (age  13),  Massachusetts; 
Betty  Purviance  (age  14),  Pcnnsvlvania;  Augusta  Talcott  Parker  (age  13),  California;  Caroline  Houghton 
(at-e  14),  New  York.  =  PUZZLE-MAKING.  Gold  badge,  Emily  Pendleton  (age  15),  Maine.  Silver  badge, 
Richard  L.  Purdy  (age  13),  New  York. 


BY    WliNDELL    KKENEY,    AGli    14.       (slLVEK    BADGE.) 
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THE  BREAK  O'   DAWN 

BY    BARBARA    BURKS    (AGE    I4) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  -ivon  March,  191 6) 
All  through  the  long  dark  night  the  two  sat  watching 

The   sleeping   baby   in   her  tiny   bed. 
They  hoped,  and  feared,  and  prayed,  and  mutely  suffered, 

And  gazed  through  tears  upon  her  curly  head. 

Her  breath  came  short ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
fever ; 

They  feared  her  little  journey's  end  was  nigh. 
Death  glided  through  the  room  in  ghostly  silence, 

Unheeding   the  poor   mother's   anguished  cry. 

The  father's  face  was  tense ;   he  was  so  helpless — 

So   near,   and   yet   alone,    his   baby   lay 
To  fight  with  hovering  Death  and  cross  the   river. 

He  prayed  to  God  to  let  his  darling  stay. 

Then  life  came  dancing  through  the  velvet  darkness 
To  kiss  the  sleeping  child,  and  Death  was  gone. 

The  stars   grew   pale   and   flickered   into   grayness ; 
The  baby  lived — and  smiled — at  break  o'  dawn. 


A  RAILROAD  STORY 

BY   JAMES    GOODWIN    WOODWORTH    (.\GE    1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 
Phil  Lawson,  the  operator  at  Sandy  Siding,  Arizona, 
was   bending   over   the    key,    the    only    tie    between   him 
and  civilization. 

It  was  early  afternoon  and  the  heat  was  intense.  A 
shimmering  mass  of  burning  sand,  broken  with  cactus, 
stretched  out  in  every  direction  to  meet  the  sky.  Phil 
gazed  thoughtfully  through  the  open  window  along  the 
parallel  bands  of  steel,  till  they  merged  into  one  and 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  far  distance. 

He  had  been  "fired"  four  weeks  before  from  Phoenix 


ALONG    THE    WA'l.  BY    HAKKV    II.    MiLNtK, 


(silver    HADGE.l 


for  disobeying  orders.  He  pulled  out  his  watch — one- 
fifty-five.     Five  minutes  later  the  rails  began  humming. 

"The  Sunset  Limited,"  he  muttered,  "and  she  's  two 
hours  late."  A  moment,  and  with  a  roar  and  a  flash 
it  had  rushed  by,  disappearing  into  the  film  of  haze  on 
the  far  horizon. 

No  other  train  was  due  till  the  California  Limited, 
westbound,  at  five  o'clock.  After  his  midday  meal 
Phil  sank  back   in  his   chair. 

A  jarring  sensation  broke  his  sleep.  In  a  moment 
he  was  on  his  feet.  A  sand-storm,  with  all  its  fury, 
was    howling   across   the    desert.      In   the    frightful    din 


Phil  suddenly  distinguished  the  faint  clicking  of  the 
telegraph.  He  placed  his  ear  to  the  sounder.  "S  m 
calling.  A  runaway  locomotive,  eastbound,  has  just 
— "   The   rest    was   lost. 

"S  m"  was  the  operator  at  Phoeni.x,  ten  miles  west 
of  Sandy  Siding.  In  a  flash  Phil  was  outside,  stumbling 
on  through  the  cutting  sand  toward  the  siding.  With 
his  remaining  strength  he  turned  the  switch.  A  sec- 
ond— and  the  runaway  took  the  siding. 

From  the  east  loomed  the  headlight  of  the  California 
Limited,   and   a   minute   later   it   had   drawn. up   by   the 


"along   the    WAV."      liY   CHARLOTTF.    ALTER, 


water-tank.  Engineer  Adams  jumped  down  from  the 
cab  and  cried,  as  he  recognized  Lawson  :  "Great  stuff, 
boy !  I  '11  sure  tell  Phoenix  you  're  O.  K.  at  Sandy 
Siding." 


A  RAILROAD  STORY 

BY    DOROTHY    F.     PATTON     (aGE     1 6) 

{A  True  Story) 
I  WAS  born  on  the  day  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  was 
fought,  and  so  was  named  Manila.  I  am  an  old  horse 
now,  but  I  can  never  forget  the  novel  ride  I  had  from 
western  New  York  to  California.  My  master,  a  kind 
old  gentleman,  had  decided  to  take  the  trip,  and  of 
course   I,   his   chum,   had  to   go    also. 

On  the  eventful  day  I  was  led  to  my  car,  feeling 
"blue"  at  the  thought  of  the  lonely  ride  ahead.  Great 
was  my  surprise  when  my  master,  instead  of  leaving  me, 
settled  himself  as  though  he  were  going  to  stay.  I 
looked  around.  There,  at  one  end  of  the  car,  was  my 
stall,  and  at  the  other  end  was  a  small  oil-stove  and 
\arious  other  household  articles.  This  convinced  me 
that  he  was  to  accompany  me  on  my  ride. 

Sure  enough  !  The  train  started,  and  zee  were  off ! 
What  a  relief  to  have  him  with  me !  The  journey 
would  not  be  such  a  lonely  one,  after  all. 

My  rations  were  in  bags,  one  for  each  day ;  my 
drinking  water  was  in  tubs  placed  along  the  sides  of 
the  car.  My  master  had  brought  his  food,  also,  for 
rarely  would  he  be  able  to  get  off,  as  freight-cars  do 
not   move    on   schedule   time. 

At  Chicago  we  changed  to  another  road,  bought  fresh 
food,  filled  the  tubs  anew,  and  began  the  last  stage  of 
our  long  journey.  On  pleasant  days  the  door  of  the 
car  was  blocked  open,  and  I  could  look  over  the  shoulder 
of  my  master,  as  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  and  watch 
the  forest  and  fields  glide  by. 

After  two  weeks  of  rumble  and  roar  we  arrived  at 
Los  Angeles.  Our  long  trip  was  ended,  and  I  think 
my  companion  was  as  glad  as  I  to  feel  the  solid  earth 
beneath'  our    feet. 
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THE  BREAK  O'  DAWN 

BV    AGNES   LAW    (aGE    1 6) 

(Honor  Member) 
Morning!     And  all  is  misty-gray  and  silent; 

Far  in  the  east,  a  first  dim  streak  of  light; 
A  few  pale  stars  grow  faint,  and  ever  fainter, 

And  wanly  gleam,  last  relics  of  the  night. 
The  huddled  pines  loom  darkly  in  the  background; 

A    muffled    waterfall    behind   the    hill 
Soimds  on  and  ever  on,  with  endless  echo, 

And  setms  to  make  the  stillness  yet  more  still. 

Dawn  !    And  the  glowing  eastern  light  grows  brighter. 

Fair  banners,  rose  and  gold,  mount  up  on  high ; 
While,   like  a  sentinel,   on  yon   hill  to  eastward 

A   lone  pine  stands   outlined  against   the  sky. 
The  birds,   awakening,  begin   their  chirping, 

And   cheerily   they  call   from   tree  to  tree  ; 
Yet.  as  the  flaming  pennons  flash  still  brighter, 

They  cease.    The  whole  world  waits  expectantly. 

Sunrise  !    Yon  snow-capped  mountain  crest  is  gleaming, 

Clear  in  the  shimmering,  dancing,  golden  light, 
The  tree-tops  all  are  lit  with  sudden  splendor ; 

A   million   sparkling   dewdrops   glisten   bright. 
The   birds,   as   though   their   hearts   must   burst    with 
gladness, 

Pour  out  a  sweet,  full-throated  melody ; 
The  miracle  has  once  more  been  accomplished — 

The  world  from  darkness  once  again  set  free ! 


A  RAILROAD  STORY 

BY    ELLEN    J.     SHEEHAN     (aGE     i6) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  September,  1917) 
"I  'm  an  educated  'bo.  I  've  bummed  my  way  from 
'York  to  'Frisco,  and  from  there  to  the  Yukon  country. 
Even  the  gold  could  n't  hold  me,  though,  so  I  'hired'  an 
elaborately  furnished  box-car  to  carry  me  to  New  Or- 
leans. My  motto  is,  'See  America  first,  and  without 
cost.'  Consequently  I  know  a  good  deal  about  rail- 
roads. 

"I  've  been  a  happy  'bo  on  the  whole.     The  high  cost 
of  living  has  never  touched  me,  and  I  've  never  had  a 


"along  the    WAV."      I(V   ALICF.   C.  GOOD,  .AGE    I3.    (GOLD    b.\DGE. 
SILVER    BADGE   WON    SEPTEMBER,    I916.)       ■ 

collapse  from  o\erwork.  But  this  big  war  plays  havoc 
with  my  profession.  I  miss  my  old  pals  of  the  railroad  ; 
and  then  they  turn  up  in  Chicago,  or  elsewhere,  togged 
out  in  khaki  or  blue.  They  ask  me  why  I  don't  join 
them, — but  m^  for  the  railroad  ! 

"I    've  always   felt  queer  about   railroads.     Whenever 


"along  the  W.AV."     by  BRTTV  rt'RVIANCE, 
AGE  14,    (silver  UAUGE.) 


I  'm  alone  in  a  bo.\-car,  I  don't  feel  absolutely  friend- 
less. At  least,  I  'm  with  my  old  stand-by,  the  railroad. 
And  when  a  burly  cop  tells  me  to  fly,  when  I  feel  and 
know  that  I  ha\e  n't  a  human  pal,  I  hike  for  the  rail- 
road. The  railroad  has  always  treated  me  O.  K.  till 
now.      Since  the   war  began,   things   are   changed. 

"When  I   discovered  that  war  had  been  declared  and 
the  Government  was  going  to  nab  every  man,  I  turned 

up  my  coat-collar, 
pulled  down  my 
hat,  and  departed 
— for  the  railroad 
When,  however,  I 
attempted  to  step 
independently  into 
one  of  my  hither- 
to 'private  cars,' 
I  found  it  guarded 
by  soldiers. 

"Between  you 
and  me,  I  've  a 
hunch  that  my  old 
friend,  the  rail- 
road, has  gone 
back  on  me! 
When  I  feel  that 
mysterious  gnaw- 
ing at  my  big, 
hobo  heart,  the 
railroad  does  n't 
seem  to  console 
me.  Because  now, 
all  over  the  cars, 
I  see  signs  de- 
manding that  I  should  'Join  the  Navy'  or  'Enlist  To-day.' 
On  an  old  box-car  I  saw,  'Your  Country  Needs  You!' 
"  'Your  country  needs  you.'  No  one  ever  needed  me. 
Say !  I  'm  tired  of  riding  the  bumpers.  I  've  seen  a 
lot  of  this  country.  It  's  a  big  one.  It  's  mine.  It  's 
well    worth    fighting    for. 

"'My  country  needs  me!'     I  'm  going  to  enlist!" 


THE  BREAK  O'   DAWN 

BY   ANNA   WARE    BARKER,   3RD    (AGE    16) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A  ROLLING  field  of  frosted,  stubbly  grass; 

Before,  twined  trees  half  screen  a  fence's  rails. 
Fir-trees  show  dark  before  a  bank  of  mist ; 

Above,  a  gold  balloon,  the  bright  sun  sails. 

So   is   our  view   in   these  dark   years   of   war. 

The  field  's  the  world,  the  fir-trees  are  our  foe ; 
The  mist   's  no  denser  than  our  ignorance  ; 

The  sun  above,  the  faith  that  makes  us  glow. 

The  faith  that  lights  us  through  a  night  of  doubt; 

The  faith  that  cheers  us  through  a  day  of  care; 
The  faith  that  thrills  us  all  to  do  our  work 

That  leads  us  on,  to  hope,  to  do,  to  dare. 

This  faith   that  lifts  us  far  above  our  work 

'Iclls  us  we  battle  for  humanity. 
Therefore,  O  Father,  guide  us  through  each  day, 

For  all   we  do  is  only  done  for  Thee ! 

A  field  of  mist  and  fear  ;  a  moment  moje. 

And    then    the    feun's    rays    struggle    through    their 
shroud. 

And  flood  the  field  with  freshly  brilliant  light. 
Driving  away  distrust,  and  gloom,  and  cloud. 
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BY  WINIFRED  JI.  GRINDLEY,    AGE  I3. 


liV  Ar(;r--rA  i.  iakkkk,  a(;i-;  13.     (sii.vkk  uadce.) 


BY  ELEANOR  U.  HESSELTINE,  AGE  15. 


BV  O.    LINDSAY  CLARKSON,   AGE    l6. 


BY  MARY   CULLINAN,    AGE    l6. 


CV   ALICITA    UIKKK,    AGE    I4. 


BY   MICHAEL   MORRIS,    AGE    13.     (GOLD    BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  OCT.   I917  ) 


IIV   CAKOLLSE    Hl 
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THE  BREAK  O'  DAWN 

BY    CAROL    I'KRRIN     (aGE     i6) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Sure  the  surf   it   pounds  as  steadily, 

As  1  stand  on  the  wind-lashed  clitT. 
As  that  morn  when  we  watched  together,  lad, 

Makin'  up  for  our  little  titT. 
Ye  said,  "Ye  're  right,  lass.    I  '11  gae  to  war." 

I,  "Nay,  laddie,  bide  a  wee." 
But  ye  marched  awa'  with  the  rest,  and,  lad. 

Dawn  's  ne'er  been  the  same  to  me. 

Sure,  the  sky   it   turns  to  opal, 

And  the  opal  melts  in  gold 
As  softly  above  the  ragin'  sea 

As   ever   it   did   of   old. 
The  rollers  break  on  the  rugged  shore. 

And  flash  in  the  sun  in  glee ; 
But,  lad,  my  heart's  nigh  breakin', 

And  all   for  the  sight  o'   thee. 


"along  the  way."    by  anna  s.  larner,  age  14. 


A  RAILROAD  STORY 

BY     DOROTHY     EDDY     (aGE     12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Little  Tommy  Jones,  aged  five,  was  traveling  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Santa  Barbara  with  his  mother.  It  was 
the  first  time  Tommy  had  ever  been  on  a  train.  How 
wonderful  it  was  to  go  flying  off  so  quickly  and  see  the 
houses  dash  by  so  fast  it  made  one  dizzy  ! 

The  train  stopped  at  a  little  station.  Tommy  was 
busily  engaged  in  watching  the  people  through  the 
window.  When  the  train  started  again  he  heard  a 
screeching  voice  say,  "Polly  wants  a  cracker,  Polly 
wants  a  cracker  !     Nice   Polly  !" 

Tommy  turned  quickly  around  in  his  seat.  Across 
the  aisle  sat  an  elderly  lady,  and  in  a  cage  by  her  side 
sat   the   most   gorgeous   parrot   Tommy   had   ever   seen ! 

"Oh,  Mamma,"  he  cried,  "look  at  that  beautiful 
Polly!" 

He  sat  gazing  at  the  parrot  with  dreamy  eyes.  His 
uncle  was  a  sea  captain.  He  had  told  Tommy  of 
parrots  that   the   sailors   had  taught   to   swear. 

"Well,  keel-haul  me  blooming  skippers  if  that  boy's 
head  ain't  on  fire — water,  water!"  screamed  Polly, 
cocking  his  head  toward  a  man  with  red  hair. 

Little  Tommy  sat  awe-stricken.  Would  it  speak 
again?  Then  Tommy  heard  his  mother  say,  "Wake  up, 
Tommy,   wake  up  !" 

Tommy  opened  his  eyes.  Across  the  aisle  sat  the 
parrot  contentedly  eating  his  supper. 

"Oh,  Mamma,  I  dreamed  that  that  parrot  talked  just 
as  Uncle  Bill  said  they  talked  on  ships !  But  he 
does  n't  at  all,"  said  Tommy,  sorrowfully. 


"Santa  Barbara  !"  called  the  porter,  sticking  his  head 
in  the  doorway. 

The  train's  whistle  shrieked  as  it  rounded  the  bend. 
When  the  train  stopped,  a  very  disappointed  little 
Tommy  got  off  into  his  gramma's  arms. 


A  RAILROAD   STORY 

BY    REITZA   DINK    (aGE    13) 

{Silver  Badge) 
"Df.borau,  hast  heard  the  news?"  asked  Friend  Owen, 
coming  into  the  house  hurriedly. 

It  was  in  the  year  183 1.  Friend  Owen  and  his  wife 
were  well  known  in  the  (juiet  little  town  of  Leesburg. 
Indeed,  Friend  Owen  was  at  the  head  of  most  of  the 
village  affairs ;  and  never  was  there  a  bit  of  gossip 
but  Mistress  Owen  was  the  first  to  be  consulted  and  to 
pass  it  along. 

"Prithee,  Simon,  what  hath  chanced?"  asked  Mistress 
Owen,    anxiously. 

"Oh,  such  a  wondrous  thing  !  Indeed,  't  is  passing 
marvelous,  this  new  invention  !  'T  is  said  by  Deacon 
Huggins  that  never  hath  there  been  such  excitement, 
save  when  war  was  declared.  Thou  knowest  that  idling 
Jasper  Pettens,  Deborah.     He  hath  e'en — " 

"But  prithee,  Simon,  what  hath  happened?  'T  will 
e'en  make  a  rare  piece  of  news  to  tell  Peggy  Barom." 

"  'T  is  a  railroad. 
A  piece  of  folly,  I 
call  it!  Here  is 
what  the  'Pittsburg 
Gazette'  sayeth : 

'Jan.  28,  1831. 
Forsooth,  another 
marvel !  The  South 
Carolina  Railroad 
has  been  estab- 
lished. 'T  is  said  to 
be  in  running  order, 
though  a  man  might 
walk  as  fast.  The 
first  trial  was  made 
last  fortnight.  Those 
who  ventured  were, 
Mr.  Cruise,  Mr. 
Crab,  and  Mr.  Trav- 
ers.' 

"What  folly," 
cried  Mistress 
Owen. 

"That  is  all  about 
the  railroad,"  said 
Mr.  Owen.  "Who 
is  knocking?  Friend 
Pettens,     welcome." 

"Saw  you  this 
new  marvel,  may- 
hap ?" 

"Ay  I     I     saw     it. 
'T   is   a   clumsy   af- 
fair— naught    but    a 
locomotive    and    ; 
fast — " 

"Mercy  !" 

"And  my  friend  Mr.  Cruise  says  it  is  right  fasci- 
nating. He  told  me  he  made  his  will  before  he  ven- 
tured. But  there,  't  is  time  for  lunch,  and  I  shall  be 
late.  Dr.  Franklin  said,  'Be  not  late  if  thou  canst 
avoid    it.'      Good    morrow,    friends ! 

"Wilt  tell  us  more  about  its  First  Day.  Yes !  I 
Thank  thee  !     Good  morrow  !" 


"a  patriotic  picture.       BV   CHARLES 

st.  clair,  age  14. 
(silver  badge.) 


string    of    coaches.       It    goes    very 
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THE  BREAK  O'   DAWN 

BY    VIRGINIA    BOSWELL    SMITH     (aGE     1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 

When  night's  long  watch  is  ended,  and  war  and  con- 
flict cease. 

When  hosts  of  battle  vanish,  then  comes  the  dawn  of 
peace. 

Then  man,  by  trials  strengthened,  looks  up  with  rever- 
ent eyes ; 

In  all  its  wondrous  glory  the  star  of  Hope  doth  rise. 

His  body  rent  with  suffering,  his  faith  in  God  renewed, 

Man  stands  before  his  Maker,  both  chastened  and 
subdued. 

The  bloody  struggle  ended,  the  fears  of  warfare 
cease. 

And  in  the  wake  of  battle  come  victory  and  peace. 


'along     THK    WAV.  BY    JA.MKS    HUlOHl 


A    RAILROAD    STORY 

BY    CAROL    CROWE    (aGE    I  I ) 

(Honor  Member) 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Chandler,  "I  have  climbed  from  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Western  Railway." 

"I  suppose  you  have  had  many  interesting  experi- 
encies  ?"   said   his   listener. 

"The  most  exciting  one  I  ever  had,"  replied  Mr. 
Chandler,  "occurred  when  I  was  agent  at  Cibilo  Switch. 

"One  night  I  had  orders  to  hold  the  south-bound 
freight.  Number  Forty-three,  for  passenger  Number 
Seven,  which  was  running  late.  I  was  by  myself,  and 
I  turned  to  my  books,  as  was  my  custom,  during  the 
many  lonely  hours  I  spent  in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  read,  but  suddenly  I  realized 
that  Number  Forty-three  was  flying  past.  The  horror 
of  the  situation  seemed  at  first  to  paralyze  me.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  avert  the  coming  disaster.  Act 
I    must,  and   that  at  once. 

"After  what  seemed  an  age  of  indecision,  I  formu- 
lated a  plan.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  train 
started  its  spiral  ascent  of  the  mountain  that  forms  a 
part  of  the  divide.  I  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  run  up  the  mountain  to  a  place  where  I  might 
head  the  train  off.  I  grabbed  my  lantern  in  a  frenzy, 
and  climbed  up,  now  clutching  tufts  of  grass,  and  now 
swinging  to  small  bushes.  I  stumbled  o\er  rocks,  and 
seemed  to  fall  back  as  fast  as  I  climbed.  I  could  see 
the  train,  but  there  was  one  more  gully  to  cross.  I 
reached  the  track  and  ran  along  it,  when  suddenly  I 
found  I  was  on  a  bridge.  I  stumbled,  and  my 
foot  caught  between  the  ties.     There  I   was  held  fast, 


with  the  train  rushing  toward  me.  I  could  feel  the  hot 
breath  of  the  engine — a  moment,  and  the  crash  would 
come  !     The  crash  did  come. 

"With  a  dull  and  sickening  thud  I  fell  from  my  chair. 
1  had  awakened  just  in  time  to  flag  Number  Forty- 
three." 


THE  BREAK  O'   DAWN 

BV   MARY   B.   BOYNTON    (aGE   I4) 

When  the  first  touch  of  fair  Aurora's  wings 
In  the  dim  east  its  rosy  promise  flings, 
Up  springs  a  gentle,  fluttering  breeze, 
That  hardly  stirs  the  sleepy  trees, 
Yet  wakens  every  springtide  bird  that  sings. 

The  points  of  light  creep  up  the  blue  on  high. 

Touching  the  pale  star-beams  until  they  die  ; 

When  from  a  thousand  tiny  throats 

Up  from  the  waking  orchard   floats 

A  joyous  welcome  to  the  dappled  sky. 

Sing  on,  ye  feathered  heralds  of  the  dawn. 
That  welcome  day  ere  yet  'tis  fully  born  ; 

And   let   your   mellow   music   be 

Like    echoes    from    eternity. 
Praising  unseen  the  coming  of  the  morn. 


A  RAILROAD  STORY 

BY     FRANCES     MILLER     (.^GE     I2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"On,  DAD  !  won't  you  please  give   me  a  set  of  railroad 
tracks   for   my   birthday  to   go   with   my   electric   train  ? 
T  won't  ask  for  another  thing  if  you  '11  only  give  it  to 
me!" 

"No,  my  son,  I  told  you  once  before  I  could  not 
afford  it,  so  don't  tease  me  any  more,"  replied  his 
father,  who  was  trying  to  read  the  newspaper. 


"a  patriotic    picture."      by   CI.AIRE    RICHARDSON,  AGE  I4. 
(silver   UAUGE.) 

At  this,  John's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  his  hopes 
had  now  been  shattered  to  pieces.  He  felt  his  way  to 
the  door,  put  on  his  coat,   and  ran  outside,  hoping  to 
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forget  his  sorrow  in  the  bustle  of  the  busy  thorouRh- 
fare.  Moodily  he  walked  along,  looking  steadfastly 
at  the  sidewalk,  when  to  his  great  surprise  he  saw  a 
roll  of  bills.  Stooping  down,  he  picked  them  up  with 
great  care,  thinking  they  would  vanish  into  thin  air 
any  minute.  Counting  the  money,  he  found  there  was 
fifty  dollars  !  At  this,  John  gasped,  and  he  had  a  vision 
of  ten  sets  of  railroad  tracks.  "Oh!"  he  cried,  "I  can 
get   my   tracks   after — " 

"Little  boy,  ha\e  you  seen  a  roll  of  bills?"  asked  a 
tall  lady,  making  her  way  up  to  him  through  the 
crowd.     "I  lost  one,  and  it  counted  up  to  fifty  dollars." 

John  was  astonished.  Again  his  hopes  had  fallen. 
But  an  e\il  spirit  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Lie — say  you 
have  n't  seen  it ! "  Yet  another  little  spirit  whispered 
to  him  even   louder,   "It   's  a  sin  to   lie ;   give  her  the 


"a    patriotic    PICTUKli."       BY    CATHERINE   I-.   SPENCER,    AGE   I3.    (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


roll,  even  if  you  can't  have  your  cherished  railroad." 
John  heeded  the  good  spirit. 

"Yes,  I  found  it;  here  it  is,"  replied  John,  as  he 
handed  it  to  her. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  lady,  smiling, 
"here  's  five  dollars  to  buy  anything  you  want." 

And  she  walked  away,  leaving  a  \ery  happy  boy. 


A   RAILROAD    STORY 

BY    BEATRICE    DUNHAM     (aGE    II). 

Igiwishtoo,    Saturn. 
Dearest  Anita  : 

I  had  such  a  charming  afternoon  yesterday,  that  I 
must  tell  you  about  it.  I  was  invited  to  afternoon  tea 
on  Mars  by  a  dear  friend  who  lives  there.  I  went  in 
my  Universal  Transfer ;  it  is  slower  than  most,  going 
only  at  the  rate  of  a  million  miles  a  minute,  but  it  is 
safer,    perhaps. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  I  got  there  in  a  few  minutes. 
My  friend  was  very  kind  to  fne,  and  invited  me  at  once 
to   her    house. 

While  1  was  there  she  told  me  such  a  very  interest- 
ing experience  of  hers.     Here  it  is  : 

Last  week  when  she  visited  Earth,  she  saw  an  old, 
old  building  ;  it  had  been  the  capitol  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  an  ancient  country  of  long  ago.  That  was 
in  the  days  when  Earth  was  split  up  into  different 
parts,  and  each  i)art,  they  say,  ruled  itself,  instead  of 
having  a  President  of  Earth  !  What  do  you  think  of 
that? 

In  this  old  building  she  also  saw  a  thing  of  warfare 
used  by  the  ancients  of  those  times.  It  went  on  water, 
and  was  called  a  "ship" — a  "battle-ship"  !  And  what 
do  you  think?  It  teas  run  by  an  engine!.'  Of  course, 
it   was   almost    in    fragments,   hut    il    is   preserved    care- 


fully. They  say  it  was  used  in  an  ancient  war — a  great 
war  when  nearly  the  whole  Earth  was  fighting.  How 
dilTerent  is  this  from  that  new  device  that  runs  through 
the  universe  by  light.  At  night  they  manage  by  can- 
ning some  of  the  sunlight,  my  friend  says.  Of  course 
you  must  have  heard  of  it — it  was  invented  by  a  man 
of  Saturn. 

Well,  I  must  stop  now,  as  I  must  go  and  make  some 
calls  on  Venus  and  Neptune. 

Your  friend, 

Sarnia. 


THE  BREAK  O'   DAWN 

BY     MARGARET     HARLAND     ( .\GE     1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A  wounded  soldier,   lying 

In  a   hospital,   one   night, 
Saw,  along  the   far  horizon. 

One  long,  pearly  streak  of  light. 

Was  it  shell,  or  bomb,  or  rocket  ? 
Was  it  from  some  burning  town  ? 
Street  of  some  celestial  city 
With   the   angels   coming   down  ? 

"No,"  the  nurse  said,  by  his  bed-side 

Watching,    waiting,   through   the   night. 
"  'T  is  the  coming  of  the  morning. 
That   long,   lonely  streak  of  light." 

Then  the  soldier  smiled  and  answered, 
"I   have  done   my  bit   to  bring 

The  dawning  of  the  day  of  peace — 
The  peace  of  the  Great  King." 


THE  BREAK  O'   DAWN 

BY    JEAN    F.    BLACK    (,.\GE    I") 

(Honor  Member) 
When  the  stars  grow  dim  and  vanish 

In  the  clouds   of  misty   gray. 
And  the  eastern  sky  is  tinted 

By  the  sun's  faint,  early  ray, 
Oh,   't  is  then   my  heart    is  singing, 
All  my  cares  and  troubles  gone, 
Oh,  't  is  then  that  I  am  happy-- 
At  the  breakin'   o'  the  dawn  ? 

As  I  gaze  in  admiration. 

All   about   is   calm   and  still — 

Not  a  murmur  in  the   valley, 
Not  a  stir  upon  the  hill. 

And  the  sun  mounts  higher,  higher. 
Till  the  mist   of  gray   is  gone, 
And  I    stand,   enthralled  and   silent. 
In  the  glory  o'  the  dawn. 
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Krantzor 

Katherine  de  Witt 

Ruby  E.  Merrill 

Carolyn   Kaufman 

Madelyn  Eby 

Jeanette  Amzalak 

Ruth  Gardner 

Dorothy  Dewey 

Evelyn  Bleich 

William  H.  Painter 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Medora  Hostetter 
Theodosia  Dennis 
Anna  C.  Ehlers 
Annabelle  Knapp 
Mildred  Nat  wick 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Helen  Furst 
Katharine  H.  White 
Matt  Jones,  Jr. 
^Muriel  Gallagher 
Carolyn  Olmsted 
Oliver  Evans 
Ellis  Spear 
Marv  Hopkinson 
Ruth  Mitchell 
Theresa  E.  Clark- 
son 
Vera  Conrad 
Edith  Showers 
Margaret  Barrett 
Philip  Dater 
Alice  McLean 
Richard  C.  Berres- 
ford 
Barbara  Cooke 
Martha  A.  Carter 
.'\sa  Dickinson 
Elizabeth  \'aughn 
Elizabeth  Pillslniry 
Esther  Cottingham 
Mary  H.  Jones 
Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 
Mary  Lockett 
Jean  Hallett 


Katherine  May 
Ellenor  L.  Inglis 
Charles  N.  Love- 
land,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Bald- 
win, Jr. 
Susanne  McKinney 
Winfield  Wagener 


PLTZZLES,     1        Virginia  Sargent 
Paul  McCloskey 
Anker  Winther  Loraine  Leeson 

Alexander  B.  Hawes  George  H.  Green- 
Janet  Scott  wood 
Hizabeth  V.  Free-      Agnes  Packard 
land                              Dorothy  Wood 
Richard  S.  .'\ngcll         Mary  Dutro 


PRIZE    COMPETITION    No.    222 

The  St.  Nichol.\s  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  occasion- 
ally cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  222  will  close  April  24  (for  for- 
eign members  April  29).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
\iCHOL.\s  for  August.   Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  ''Sun  and  Shadow." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  Subject,  ".A  Red  Cross  Storv,"  or  "Helping  to 
Win." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "My  Best  Negative." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject.    "Just   Arrived,"   or    a    Ikading   for   August. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in   full,  and  must  be   indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete 
set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nichol^vs. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  RmoLE-Box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the 
pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun. 
I'he  prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photograph"  competi- 
tion shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one*  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  re- 
ceive a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must 
not  be  of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or 
game  reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few 
zvords  where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  photo- 
graph was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope 
of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or 
photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.     No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 
Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be 
indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,    who    must    be    convinced    beyond 
doubt — and    must   state  in   writing — that    the 
contribution    is    not    copied,    but    wholly    the 
work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  '1  hese 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribu- 
tion itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin;  if  a  pic- 
ture, on  the  margin  or  back.    Write  or  draw  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only.    A  contributor  may  send  but  one  con- 
tribution a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only; 
this,   however,  does  not   include  the  "advertising  compe- 
tition"  (see  advertising  pages)   or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 
Address:    The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  A\-enue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


A  GOOD  friend  of  St.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Gardner  Hazen, 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  photograph  pub- 
lished on  page  364  of  the  February  number,  "Jeru- 
salem from  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  was  printed  over  an 
incorrect  title.  For  this  view  of  the  city  was  really 
taken  from  a  point  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  and  therefore 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which  is  on  the  highway  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

LoMPOC,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :     I  thought  some  of  the  other  chil- 
dren might  like  to  hear  about  the  playhouse  my  brother 
and  I  built  on  our  ranch  in  Southern  California. 

It  is  in  a  grove  of  soft  maples  just  below  our  house. 
It  has  a  gabled  roof  and  is  high  enough  for  a  tall 
man  to  stand  upright  in.  It  is  built  of  wood  and  sacks, 
and  is  about  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide. 

There  are  trees  all  around  it,  and  two  long,  moss- 
covered  logs  form  two  sides  of  the  fence.  We  have 
made  a  stone-bordered  path  leading  to  the  house,  while 
another  goes  around  the  garden,  and  a  third  leads  to 
our  outdoor  dining-room,  for  which  my  brother  has 
made  a  table  and  some  chairs. 

In  the  house  is  a  bed  which  my  brother  has  also 
made.  The  piece  of  cloth  at  the  head  of  the  bed  hides 
a  window.  Pictures  are  hung  on  the  walls,  and  a  table 
is  decorated  with  sea-shells,  butterflies,  and  birds'  eggs. 

We  have  made  a  little  cement  pool  that  is  filled  with 
water.  On  the  gate  is  carved  "Welcome,"  for  we  like 
people  to  come  and  see  us. 

I  have  a  garden  in  one  corner,  with  wire  covering 
it  to  keep  the  chickens  out,  and  one  year  I » planted 
flowers  in  it  ;  but  they  were  not  a  success,  because  it 
is  so  shady  and  because  it  is  so  much  trouble  to  carry 
water  to  them. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  other  children's  letters  so  much 
and  I   hope   they  will  like   mine. 

Yours  sincerely, 

BliTTY    CoOl'ER    (age    Io). 


the  water ;  whereas  if  they  did,  we  could  have  beautiful 
fountains.  There  is  also  a  large  lake  here  that  is  in 
the   heart   of   the   city. 

They   say   some   magazines    improve,   but   you   can   't 
improve. 

Your  interested  reader, 

EvY  Shields  (age  ii). 


TsiNANFU,  China. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     If  some  one  .gave  me  my  choice 
of  all  the  magazines  in  the  whole  world,  I    would   take 
you. 

The  Chinese  dress  very  (jueer  up  here,  especially  the 
women.  The  elderly  women  put  a  little  cap  over  the 
knot  on  their  head,  and  this  cap  comes  out  in  a  cpieer 
little   point,   which   makes   them   look   conspicuous. 

The  girls  wear  their  hair  a  certain  way  on  their 
head,  so  that  when  they  grow  older  you  can  nearly 
always  tell  whether  they  are  married  or  not  by  the  way 
they  wear  their  hair.  Almost  all  of  the  girls  and 
women  have  their  feet  bound,  so  that  they  are  not 
much  larger  than  the  feet  of  a  child  three  years  old. 

The  better  class  men  wear  gowns,  but  some  of  the 
students  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  as  the  western 
men  wear.  The  poorer  class  wear  just  trousers  and 
jackets,  and  in  the  summer  most  of  the  "coolies"  or 
rather,  the  poorer  class,  only  wear  trousers  and  shoes. 

Men  do  the  work  and  not  machines.  Where  we  are 
now  there  are  seventy  springs,  and  in  the  biggest  one 
there  is  enough  water  to  supply  the  whole  city.  The 
Chinese  think  that  if  we  stir  the  water,  the  water- 
spirits   will  come  out,  and  so  they   won't   let  us  touch 


Trenton,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  just  been  reading  you 
and  thought  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  you.  It  seems  so  long  to  have  to  wait  a  whole 
month  for  you,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  really  worth  waiting 
for.  I  have  taken  you  for  two  years  now  and  surely 
have  enjoyed  every  month's  edition.  The  story  1  en- 
joyed   most    was    "The    Girl    Ne.xt    Door." 

I  have  read  the  letters  from  a  number  of  different 
cities  and  felt  that  'J'renton  too  should  be  represented. 
I  know  that  in  expressing  my  admiration  for  you  I  am 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  a  great  many  young  people 
of  our   city. 

Trenton  is  a  very  busy  place,  situated,  as  it  is,  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  We  have 
manufacturing  concerns  which  represent  almost  every- 
thing possible  that  can  be  made.  The  new  Westing- 
house  lamp  factory  has  just  opened  here,  and  expects 
to  complete  fifty  thousand  lamps  daily.  I  am  also  very 
proud  to  live  in  such  a  historical  city,  because  there 
are  many  places  which  were  used  by  the  British  or  by 
Washington's  men  when  the  Battle  of  Trenton  was 
fought.  They  are  all  marked  now.  In  some  places 
where  the  old  buildings  have  been  torn  down  and  new 
buildings  put  in  their  places  tablets  have  been  placed, 
telling  just  what  happened  there. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Virginia  Applegate. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have 
written  you,  although  I  have  been  taking  your  inter- 
esting magazine  for  over  si.x  years.  The  City  of 
Hamilton  lies  in  a  sort  of  valley ;  there  being  two 
escarpments  on  either  side.  To  the  east  of  the  city  is 
Lake    Ontario. 

I  sure  do  enjoy  reading  St.  Nicholas  and  the  let- 
ters written  by  the  boys  and  girls.  Camp  Borden, 
the  great  training-camp,  is  not  far  from  us.  Aeroplanes 
from  the  Seaside  Aviation  Camp,  near  Toronto,  come 
up  to  Hamilton  about  every  two  days.  Toronto  is 
about  forty  miles  away,  and  the  aeroplanes  coming  up 
the  lake  take  forty  minutes  to  get  here.  I  am  very 
nuich  interested  in  model  aeroplanes  and  electricity, 
having  made  six  models  already.  Every  one  of  the 
schools  in  Hamilton  have  a  cadet  corps  each,  and  I  am 
platoon  commander  of  B  Company,  No.  i  Battalion. 
I  like  the  U.  S.  A.  Scouts  better  than  the  Canadian 
ones,  because  they  have  more  uniformity  of  dress. 
This  summer  I  was  in  Chicago  while  the  48th  High- 
landers   were    there. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  sight  out  of  the  ordinary  for 
American  boys  and  girls  to  see,  but  it  was  not  un- 
common for  me,  as  the  173rd  Highland  Battalion  was 
recruited   in   Hamilton. 

Yours  truly, 

Leslie  Thompson. 


Concealed  Word-Square. 

4.  Edict     5.  Sorts. 

Double  Acrostic.  Initials,  "Pickwick  Papers":  finals, 
Charles  Dickens.  Cross-words:  i.  Politic.  2.  Impeach. 
3.  Chimera.  4.  Knocker.  5.  Wassail.  6.  Indulge.  7.  Cy- 
press. 8.  Kindred.  9.  Pompeii.  10.  Ascetic,  ii.  Paddock. 
12.  Eclogue.     13.   Refrain.      14.   Serious. 

Some  Common  "Imps."  i.  Impossible.  2.  Imprudent. 
3.  Impecunious.  4.  Important.  5.  Impertinent.  6.  Impa- 
tient. 7.  Implicit.  8.  Impure.  9.  Improbable.  10.  Improvi- 
dent.-   II.   Imperturbable.      12.   Imperial. 

Illustrated  Zigzag.  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Cross-words: 
I.  Spear.  2.  Italy.  3.  Tapir.  4.  Cleat.  5.  Chart.  6.  Pears. 
7.  Drill.  8.  Acorn.  9.  Knife.  10.  Aster.  11.  Caddy.  12. 
Groat.     13.  Money. 

Rhyming  Reptiles,    i.  Turtle.    2.  Frog.    3.  Toad.    4.  Snake. 

5.  Crocodile.     6.  Lizard.     7.  Alligator.     8.  Worm. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER 
Roses.     2.   Outdo.      3.    Stair. 


Some  Curious  St.\tes.  i.  Pa.  2.  Mass.  3.  Ore.  4.  Wash. 
5.  Tenn.  6.  Miss.  7.  O.  8.  111.  9.  Ark.  10.  Mo.  11.  Me. 
12.  Md.      13.  Conn. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  James  Polk;  third  row,  Sarah 
Polk.  Cross-words:  i.  Jasper.  2.  Alarms.  3.  Murder. 
4.  Erased.  5.  School.  6.  Papers.  7.  Obolus.  8.  Lilies. 
9.  Kakapo. 

Squares  Connected  by  a  Diamond.  I.  i.  Shawn.  2. 
Homey.  3.  Ament.  4.  Wench.  5.  Myths.  II.  i.  T.  2 
Bud.  3.  Tuber.  4.  Dew.  5.  R.  III.  i.  Surah.  2.  Uvula. 
3.   Rumor.     4.  Aloes.     5.    Harsh. 


Connected    Squares..    I.  1.    Cargo. 

4.    Geese.      5.    Onset.      II.  i.    Racer. 

4.   Ennui.     S.   Resin.      III.  i.  Tenor. 

4.    Opera.      5.    Relay.      IV.  i.    Nadir. 

4.   Islam.      5.    Rhyme.      V.  i.   Yacht. 
4.  Hosea.     5.  Treat. 


2.  Alien. 
2.    Atone. 

2.  Elope. 
2.  Abash. 
2.    Abhor. 


3.  Rites. 
3.  Coins. 
3.  Novel. 
3.  Daily. 
3.   Chase. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete   for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  fitU,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 
To    Our    Puzzlers:     Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th   of  each  month 
and  should  be  addressed  to   St.   Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of   The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  All  the  Puzzles  in  the  December  Number  were  received  before  January  24  from  Florence  S.  Carter — 
"Aim  and  Adi." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  January  Number  were  received  before  January  24  from  Barbara  Beardsley,  9 — "Midwood" 
9 — Helen  A.  Moulton,  8 — William  George  Thwaits,  Jr.,  8 — Julia  C.  Clements,  7— St.  Gabriel's  Chapter,  7— Billie  H.  Collins,  7 
— Mary  F.  Wilkinson,  7 — Frances  M.  Burrage,  6 — Flory  Koenigsberger,  5 — Louise  Keener,  5— Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  5 — Flor- 
ence Noble,  5 — Helen  McLellan,  4 — Jessie  O.  Bickmore,  4 — Mildred  V.  Dorset,  4 — Rosamond  Castle,  2 — Margaret  Martin. 
I — Annette  Allen,  i — Cynthia  Hussein,  i — Marshall  Skadden,  i — Mary  Owen,  i — ^Alicita  P.  Burke,  i — Mary  Virginia  Pat- 
terson, I — Eleanor  M.  Greer,  i — Margaret  B.  Morris,  i — Louise  Clark,  i — Agnes  H.  Barnard,  i — Rosetta  E.  Burrows,  i  — 
Marian  McGrath,  i — Lucy  K.  Cobb,  i — Dorothy  Stieff,  i. 


DOUBLE   CROSS-WORD   ENIGMA 

{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  zvon  November,  1917) 
This    cross-word    enigma    is    to    be    answered    by    the 
names  of  two  states.     The  first  letter  of  each  state  is  to 
be  found  in  "daytime,"  the  second  letter  of  each  state 
may  be  found  in  "hearing,"  and  so  on. 

My  firsts   are   in   daytime,   but  not   in   night ; 

My  seconds,  in  hearing,  but  not   in  sight ; 

My  thirds,  in  allure,  but  not  in  invite ; 

My  fourths  are  in  any,  but  not  in  some ; 

My  fifths  are  in  worthless,  but  not  in  scum; 

My  sixths,  in  banana,  but  not  in  plum; 

My  sevenths,  in  journey,  but  not  in  way; 

My  eighths  are  in  bluebird,  but  not  in  jay. 

My  whole  are  two  states  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

EMILY    PENDLETON     (age    15). 

WORD-SQUARE] 

I.  A  MONTH.  2.  Cerulean.  3.  Rustic.  4.  To  move 
slowly  on  hands  and  knees.  5.  A  common  word  of 
salutation.     Florence  white  (age  12),  League  Member. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  seventy-three  letters  and  form  a 
quotation  from  the   writings  of  George  Washington. 

My  17  is  a  pronoun.  My  29-43-65-39  is  a  circular 
band.  My  53-69-8-48  is  similar.  My  44-33-13-24  is  a 
row.  My  58-20-51-61-10-63  is  wound.  My  27-23-5-4-2-35 
is  the  neck.  My  1 1-30-32-47-7-56  is  want  of  color.  My 
72-59-50-6-1-37  are  domestic  quadrupeds.  My  15-40-60- 
36-70-19  is  the  space  inclosed  between  ranges  of  hills. 


My  68-46-66-28-73-22  is  the  middle.  My  3-25-67-42-9-34 
is  a  common  contrivance  made  of  woven  splints.  My 
16-71-31-55-45-62  is  to  allure.  My  41-21-38-49-14-52 
and  my  54-26-12-18-64-57  each  name  a  country  of 
Europe. 

VIOLET  BLANCHARD  (age  16),  League  Member. 

PI 

Het  twifs  si   heweling  dan   emlaging, 

Het  swodo  rea  gebinning  ot  grin, 
Arin  romf  het  clodu  si  tramesing; 
Heret,  wereh   eht   wob   thod   glinc, 
Mermus  si  glinsim  rafa  fof,  veor  eht  holdruse  fo  grispn. 

A  DIAMOND  OF  DIAMONDS 

*  L     Upper    Diamond:      i. 

*  if     *  In    decide.  2.    A    sweet 
*****  cake.       3.  The     son     of 

*  *     *     .      .  Venus.     4.  To   pinch.      5. 

*  ....  In  decide. 

*  *     *     .  .              II.       Left  -  hand     Dia- 
*****  mono:    I.  In  decide.   2.  To 

*  *     *  winnow.      3.   Confined.     4. 

*  A  snare.     5.  In  decide. 

III.      Right-hand    Di.\- 
I.   In  decide.     2.   To   fasten.      3.   Ate   a   hearty 
4.  A  masculine  nickname.     5.  In  decide. 
Lower  Diamond:     i.  In  decide.     2.  A  color.     3. 


MONO 

meal. 
IV. 
Ventured. 


4.  The  beak  of  a  bird.     5.  In  decide. 
daisy  lawton  (age  14),  League  Member. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX 


HiUSTRATED^  PRM^  ACROSTIC 


All  of  the  fifteen  objects  shown  in  the  above  picluie 
may  be  described  by  words  of  the  same  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
initial  letters  will  name  a  patriotic  act  performed  in 
April,  many  years  ago. 

OBLIQUE  LINES  AND  DIAMONDS 

(Silz'cr  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Compel  it  ion) 


«   *   T   *   * 


***** 


***** 


***** 


***** 


***** 


***** 


***** 


***** 


When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
the  words  will  not  only  read  across,  but  the  nine  dia- 
monds, indicate  by  asterisks,  will  each  be  complete 
in  itself. 

From  the  upper  left-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  right- 
hand  letter:  i.  In  handling.  2.  Before.  3.  An  old 
English  coin.  4.  In  good  season.  5.  A  fish.  6.  A 
twig.  7.  A  small  wax  candle.  S.  To  long.  9.  Mad. 
10.  A  person  under  age.  11.  Pertaining  to  the  Dorians. 
12.  Inflexible.  13.  A  grove  of  small  growth.  14.  To 
comprehend.  15.  To  attemi)t.  16.  A  jury.  17.  A 
pleasure  boat.  18.  To  move  suddenly,  if).  A  union  of 
three.      20.   A   color.      21.   In   handling. 

From  the  upper  right-hand  letter  to  the  lower  left- 
hand  letter:      i.   In   handling.     2.   Fortune.     3.  To  hang 


fluttering  in  the  air.  4.  Frequently.  5.  A  mechanical 
power.  6.  Malediction.  7.  Clear.  8.  Wan.  g.  A  wood 
nymph.  10.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Scandinavia.  11. 
Pertaining  to  the  Dorians.  12.  A  small  shoot.  13.  A 
garment  worn  by  the  ancient  Romans.  14.  A  bird.  15. 
Sign.  16.  An  Asiatic  country.  17.  A  harbor.  18.  A 
precious  stone  car\ed  in  relief.  19.  A  nut.  20.  En- 
countered.     21.   In    handling. 

KICHAKU    L.    I'URDY     (age    13)- 

CONCEALED    NAMES 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  a  feminine  name 
is  concealed.  When  these  names  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  initial  let- 
ters will  spell  a  name  that  is  honored  throughout  the 
world. 

1.  Caesar,  a  high-tempered  collie,  was  stupid,  despite 
his  name. 

2.  He  lent  his  brother  money  to  buy  a  coat. 

3.  Is  the  man  native  to  this  i)lace  ? 

4.  His  greedy  brother  Jack  ate  all  the  candy. 

5.  The  exquisite  emblem,  made  in  America,  will  soon 
be  received. 

6.  James  likes  us  and  our  friends  as  well. 

7.  Billy's  papa,  melancholy  and  dejected,  would  not 
listen  to  us. 

8.  When  she  went  west,  her  niece  went  with  her. 

9.  William,  a  Belgian  boy,  has  been  adopted  by  my 
uncle. 

10.  Mrs.  Flynn  will  scrub  your  floor  for  you. 

I  I.   She  sewed  narrow  ribbons  on  the  lamp  shade. 
i;li:anor  i'elham  koktheuer  (age  14),  League  Member. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ZIGZAG 

All  the  iiaiiies  described  coiit.iin  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand  letter,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a   British  colony. 

Ckoss-\vori)S  :  i.  A  city  of  Japan.  2.  A  city  of 
France.  3,  4,  and  5  each  name  one  of  the  United  Stales. 
6.  A  name  given  to  part  of  the  coast  region  of  western 
Africa.  7.  A  river  of  Ohio.  8.  An  Eastern  country.  9. 
One  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

ANKER  wiNTHER  (ugc  ii),  League  Member. 
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